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aunts,  the  Misses  Gillespie.  Her  father’s  grave,  learned 
face,  which  had  looked  down  upon  her  with  wistful 
tenderness,  had  vanished  suddenly  out  of  her  life  when 
she  was  only  thirteen.  Her  sickly  mother,  usually  called 
“  poor  Susie,”  had  died  shortly  before  him,  and  now 
Christian  was  going  to  leave  her  adopted  home — to 
leave  Aunt  Mary,  Aunt  Lizzie,  Aunt  Debby,  Aunt 
Jane,  and  kind  Uncle  John,  and  to  launch  forth  into 
new  and  unknown  seas.  For  want  of  something  to 
do,  she  strolled  along  the  lonely  shrubbery  path 
which  led  to  a  hill  just  above  the  house.  It  was  a 
lovely  calm  evening ;  the  air  was  at  once  a  poem  and 
a  prayer,  the  sky  was  just  touched  with  grey,  but  the 
blue  was  dreaming  behind  the  grey,  and  even  the  grey 
itself  was  alive  with  streaks  of  the  purest  light.  Christian 
walked  on,  her  head  thrown  back,  her  slight  lissome 
figure  erect,  and  still  swinging  her  hat  in  one  hand. 
The  soft  breeze  blew  back  the  chestnut  hair  from  her 
forehead  ;  she  loved  to  feel  free  like  this.  She  had  an 
open-air  face  which  seemed  to  have  looked  more  on 
hills  and  woods  than  on  men  and  women.  There  was 
a  keen  vitality  about  her ;  she  was  full  of  life  to  the 
finger-tips.  Eager  expectation,  too,  started  out  in  the 
quick  turn  of  her  head,  in  the  delicate  pink  flush  that 
came  and  went,  in  those  ardent  hazel  eyes  which  looked 
straight  up  as  if  they  were  always  waiting  for  some¬ 
thing.  What  sort  of  music  would  come  from  this 
violin-nature — songs  or  psalms,  dances  or  dirges 
Hitherto  the  strings  had  only  been  touched  vaguely  and 
at  haphazard.  She  thought  now  over  her  past  life  at 
Barley  Hill,  how  calmly  and  monotonously  it  had  flowed 
on — the  same  people  doing  the  same  things,  and  almost 
speaking  the  same  words.  There  was  jam-making  in 
the  summer  and  a  couple  of  school- feasts  ;  in  the  winter 
there  was  making  clothes  for  the  poor  and  playing  whist 
in  the  evenings.  Aunt  Mary  kept  the  key-basket  -, 
Uncle  John  rode  about  the  fields  and  inspected  the 
crops ;  Aunt  Jane’s  soul  was  in  the  garden  Aunt 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  LAST  EVENING  OF  SPINSTERHOOD. 

•  “  Nous  ne  vivons  ptvs,  nous  attcnJous  la  vie.” 

VOLTAIEE. 

NE  evening  in  early  June  Christian  Heath- 
cote  stood  at  the  glass  door  of  Barley 
Hill  House,  swinging  her  hat  in  her  hand. 
There  was  nothing  for  her  to  do  indoors  ; 
no  one  seemed  to  want  her  ;  on  the  con- 
^  trary,  wherever  she  went  she  felt  in 
^  somebody’s  way.  Her  aunt  Mary  was  making 
^  blancmange  in  the  housekeeper’s  room,  her 
1  aunt  Lizzie  was  giving  out  straw  bonnets  to 
the  school-children,  her  aunt  Debby 


was 

If  counting  out  spoons  and  forks  with  the  butler 
Y  in  the  pantry,  her  aunt  Jane  was  piling  up 
strawberries  on  the  dessert-dishes,  even  her 
uncle  John  was  down  in  the  cellar  getting  out  some 
bottles  of  his  oldest  wine.  She  had  said  several  times, 
“  Aunt  Mary,  Aunt  Idzzie,  do  please  let  me  help  you 
and  the  answer  only  was,  “  Run  away,  child  ;  go  and 
ook  after  your  clothes.”  Then  if  she  had  persisted 
»vith  “  They  are  all  ready  long  ago,”  still  the  reply 
was,  “  Don’t  stay  here  ;  there  is  really  nothing  for  you 
to  do.”  All  this  bustle  was  for  her  ;  to-morrow  was 
to  be  her  wedding-day,  but  every  one  seemed  to  agree 
‘hat  she  ought  not  to  take  the  slightest  part  in  the  pre- 
larations  for  it.  Christian  supposed  that  she  was  ex- 
-  'ected  to  meditate — to  meditate  on  her  coming  position 
—but  she  did  not  at  all  know  how  to  set  about  this 
meditating ;  she  felt  far  too  flurried  and  excited  for 
anything  of  the  kind.  She  was  at  once  alarmed  and 
attracted  by  the  change  before  Jier ;  it  had  something 
in  it  terrifying  and  yet  fascinating.  How  could  she 
weigh  accurately  what  it  was  ?  She  was  utterly  ignorant 
of  everything  about  it. 

She  had  just  been  nine  years  with  her  four  maiden 
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Lizzie’s  department  was  theology — she  read  prayers, 
visited  the  poor,  attended  the  Sunday-school,  and  circu-' 
lated  tracts.  As  for  Atnt  Debby,  what  with  poultry 
and  book  societies,  her  time  was  amply  employed,  and 
besides  she  was  the  wit  of  the  family,  and  bound  to 
find  them  all  in  amusement.  Christian  felt  that  she  had 
no  particular  sphere  ;  everyone  had  a  recognised  niche, 
but  she  had  none;  e\ery  cne  was  busy,  but  she  had 
nothing  to  be  busy  about — every  comer  was  already 
occupied.  Her  time  had  been  left  to  her  pretty  much 
to  do  as  she  pleased  with  it,  and  she  had  often  lex>ked 
over  herself  and  longed  for  a  larger  and  a  fuller  life. 
“  I  am  sure  there  is  something  in  me,”  she  often  sighed, 
“if  it  could  only  get  out.”  No  one  seemed  to  care 
whether  it  got  out  or  not.  She  might  learn  what  lessons 
she  could  from  the  waving  woods  and  the  grassy  slopes, 
but  Nature  cannot  do  everything ;  it  impresses,  it  im¬ 
pregnates,  but  it  cannot  supply  aims,  and  objects,  and 
interests. 

The  old  manor-house,  with  its  thatched  roof  and 
diamond-paned  windows,  lay  embowered  in  a  tangle  of 
beech-trees,  and  every  spring  the  great  pear-tree  flowered 
and  the  vine-leaves  peeped  in  over  the  trellis- work,  but 
nothing  unusual  came  down  the  “  lang  glen.”  Things 
w  ent  on  with  clockwork  regularity,  and  every  one  was 
perfectly  content  that  they  should  do  so — every  one  but 
Christian. 

“  Why  am  /  not  content  ?”  she  often  cried  despair¬ 
ingly.  “  I  have  plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  I  have  people 
that  are  kind  to  me,  and  yet  I  sometimes  feel  as  if  this 
dull  monotony,  this  perpetual  inaction,  was  killing  me.” 

Just  at  this  juncture  Alick  Hazell  appeared  on  the 
scene.  He  was  on  his  way  from  India  to  Ireland,  and 
had  come  to  stay  with  his  cousin,  Mrs.  Daniel,  the 
wife  of  a  neighbouring  rector,  with  whom  Christian 
kept  up  a  sort  of  desultory  acquaintance.  Mrs.  Daniel 
had  a  family  of  six  small  children,  and  whenever 
Christian  walked  across  the  fields  to  have  a  comfortable 
chat  there  would  be  a  scream  from  the  nursery,  which 
would  infallibly  draw  off  the  anxious  mother  and  put  a 
stop  to  all  satisfactory  intercourse.  Mrs.  Daniel  was 
always  boasting  of  her  large  Indian  connection.  She 
had  Brother  John  in  the  Madras  Native  Infantry, 
Brother  Tom  in  the  Hyderabad  Contingent,  and  nume¬ 
rous  other  relatives  scattered  about  among  the  three 
Presidencies.  The  visits  of  these  brothers  and  cousins 
were  constantly  held  out  to  Mrs.  Daniel’s  acquaintances 
as  a  sort  of  tempting  sugarplum.  Brother  John  did 
once  appear  and  disappear  like  the  tail  of  a  comet ; 
but  Cousin  Alick  Hazell  was  the  first  who  came  for 
any  length  of  time.  Alick  Hazell  was  not  Irish  by 
birth.  When  Irish  property  was  down  to  a  very  low 
figure,  his  father  and  uncle — William  and  George 
Hazell — had  joined  in  selling  off  their  small  estate  in 
England  and  in  buying  a  larger  one  on  the  south-east 
coast  of  Ireland.  The  brothers  were  bachelors  at  this 
time,  but  they  did  not  long  remain  so.  The  elder  of 
the  two,  George  Hazell,  married  a  double-distilled  Irish 
girl.  Miss  Nora  O’Farrell,  who  chanced  to  go  to  the 
little  parish  church  of  Connclerry.  Nora  Hazell  had 
not  been  married  a  year  when  she  died,  leaving  behind 
her  a  baby  son  who  was  called  Eustace.  In  the  mean¬ 


time  William  Hazell  had  also  married  ;  his  wife  was  IK 
a  Shropshire  woman  with  a  shrewish  temper  and  a  | 
tendency  to  consumption.  This  tendency  turned  out  | 
to  be  something  more,  and  it  carried  her  off  when  her  | 
son  Alick  was  about  five  years  old.  So  the  two  boys, 
Alick  and  Eustace,  were  brought  up  together.  After 
awhile,  George  Hazell,  the  elder  brother,  went  abroad 
and  died  there ;  so  William  Hazell  was  left  alone  with 
his  son  and  nephew. 

When  Alick  grew  up  he  showed  a  considerable 
amount  of  sharpness ;  he  passed  for  the  Indian  Civil 
Service,  and  went  out  to  India,  where  he  remained  for  j 
upwards  of  ten  years.  Now  his  father  was  dead,  and  | 
he  was  on  his  way  home  to  Ireland.  It  was  on  his  visit 
at  Harpton  Rectory  that  he  first  met  Christian  Heathcote. 

He  w  as  then  about  thirty-two,  a  small  trimly-built  man, 
with  skin  of  a  yellowish  brown,  and  eyes  of  a  pale 
bluish-grey.  He  was  very  dapper,  very  brisk,  very 
neat,  very  particular ;  his  necktie  was  always  mathe¬ 
matically  straight,  his  clothes  carefully  brushed,  his 
boots  and  gloves  fitting  to  a  nicety ;  there  was  never 
a  specK  of  dust  to  be  detected  about  him.  He  had  no  j 
large  particularities  ;  he  had  nothing  large ;  nose,  eyes, 
hands,  feet,  thin  lips — all  were  small  and  compact,  not  , 
an  atom  too  much  of  anything.  His  well-cut  moustache 
was  scanty,  and  his  hair,  which  had  an  inclination  to  • 
become  bald,  was  clipped  close  to  his  head.  Altogether 
he  appeared  a  thoroughly  well-pruned,  well-behaved, 
orthodox  sort  of  little  man.  There  was  not  the  | 
slightest  fear  of  his  going  into  extremes,  ecstasies,  or  I 
extravagances  of  any  kind.  The  first  day  he  saw  I 
Christian  he  remarked  that  she  seemed  a  nice  girl,  and  I 
that  she  had  rather  a  neat  figure.  On  the  second  day  | 
he  inquired  whether  she  would  have  a  good  fortune,  | 
and  if  those  maiden  aunts  of  hers  intended  leaving  her  j 
all  they  had.  When  Mrs.  Daniel  replied  that  this  i. 
would  certainly  be  the  case,  and,  moreover,  that  one  of  ) 
the  Miss  Gillespies  had  a  very  large  income  which  was  S 
entirely  at  her  own  disposal,  Mr.  Hazell  had  further  ^ 
observed  that  he  considered  Miss  Christian  Heathcote  I 
extremely  good-looking,  and  that  she  had  the  pretties'  | 
feet  and  ankles  which  he  had  seen  for  some  time.  On 
the  third  day,  while  Mrs.  Daniel’s  children  were 
screaming  in  the  nursery,  he  brought  Christian  out  to 
the  garden,  picked  a  bouquet  of  roses  and  jessamine,  I 
and  presented  it  to  her,  regretting  at  the  same  time  that  I 
he  was  not  acquainted  with  the  language  of  flowers,  j 
On  the  fourth  day  he  offered  to  drive  her  out  in  her 
aunt’s  phaeton,  and  on  the  fifth  day  he  came  behind  I 
her  as  she  was  sitting  on  a  bank  of  newly-mown  hay  I  ; 
in  the  lawn  at  Barley  Hill.  I  j 

“  I  startled  you.  Miss  Heathcote,”  said  he,  as  he  f  ] 
smoothed  out  a  place  for  himself  beside  her.  I  : 

“  No — yes — that  is,  I  was  not  quite  expecting  to  see  p  t 
you.”  I 

‘  ‘  I  hope  the  surprise  is  an  agreeable  one.  I  can  |  g 
answer  for  myself.  I  know  that  it  is  so  to  me.”  n 

“  Is  it  ?  is  it  really  ?”  and  Christian  raised  her  earnest,  ,  j 
questioning  eyes  to  read  the  truth.  '  y 

“  Most  assuredly  it  is,”  replied  Alick  jauntily.  “  And  j  v 
mayn’t  I  flatter  myself.  Miss  Heathcote,  that  you  take  j  y 
some  little  interest  in  my  unworthy  self?”  I  b 
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Christian  could  not  exactly  answer  “No.”  Mr. 
Hazell  and  Mr.  Hazell’s  attentions  had  brought  quite 
a  new  current  into  her  sleepy  life ;  and  then  he  had 
the  prestige  of  India  about  him ;  like  the  Queen  of 
Sheba,  he  came  from  a  far  country.  Confused  thoughts 
of  I^rd  Clive,  of  Warren  Hastings,  of  Seringapatam, 
of  the  siege  of  Cawnpore,  darted  across  Christian  as 
she  glanced  at  this  yellow  face,  fresh  from  the  scorching 
suns  of  Madras.  Yes,  he  roused  her  curiosity-,  she 
was  not  at  all  indifferent  to  him — he  had  a  good  deal  of 
interest  for  her.  But  she  said  nothing,  and  went  on 
twisting  long  strips  of  hay  into  a  four-plait.  Alick 
Hazell  had  his  due  share  of  vanity,  and  he  was  not 
slow  to  interpret  this  silence  most  favourably. 

“  You  have  never  visited  Ireland,  Miss  Heathcote, 
I  believe  ?”  he  said,  after  a  pause,  and  there  was  some¬ 
thing,  not  so  much  in  the  question  as  in  the  tone  and 
manner  of  it,  which  made  Christian’s  pulse  mount  up 
from  75  to  loo. 

“  No,  never,*’  she  answered.  “  I  have  never  been 
anywhere  except  here.” 

There  was  a  touch  of  despondency  in  the  last  words. 

“  What  would  you  think  of  going  there  ?” 

“  To  Ireland  !  How  could  I  go  ?  I  don’t  know 
any  one  there,  and  besides,  I  couldn’t  go  by  myself.” 

“  Certainly  not.  But  what  would  you  think  of 
going  with  some  one  ?  with  me,  for  instance  ?” 

“  With  you  ?  How  do  you  mean  ?” 

“  I  mean” — and  he  drew  closer  to  her — “  I  mean  as 
my  wife.  The  more  I  see  of  you.  Miss  Heathcote,  the 
more  convinced  I  am  that  you  are  everything  which  I 
could  desire  my  wife  to  be.  To  know  you  is  to  love 
you.” 

“  Do  you  really  think  that  ?”  cried  Christian  eagerly. 

“  I  do  indeed.” 

“  But  you  are  not  sure  you  love  me — you  couldn’t 
be  sure  of  it.” 

“  Yes,  I  am — perfectly  sure.” 

“  Ah  !  Mr.  Hazell,  you  don’t  really  know  me.  If 
you  knew  me  I  don’t  think  you  would  care  about  me. 
I  hardly  know  what  I  am.  I  don’t  know  myself.” 

“  You  may  be  certain  of  this,  my  dearest  Miss 
Heathcote,  that  I  will  do  everything  I  possibly  can  to 
make  you  happy.” 

“Yes,  but,  Mr.  Hazell,  we  can’t  always  be  made 
happy,  can  we  ?  Happiness  must  come  to  us,  mustn’t 
it  ?  It  must  grow  up  of  itself,  as  the  flowers  do  in  the 
hedges.” 

Alick  looked  decidedly  puzzled  at  this,  very  much 
as  a  schoolboy  would  do  when  he  is  asked  a  question 
in  fractions,  and  has  not  got  as  far  as  lc«ig  division. 
Fortunately  he  had  looked  over  a  novel  that  morning — 
an  unusual  thing  with  him — and  he  remembered  some¬ 
thing  he  had  seen  there. 

“  My  fate  is  in  your  hands.  Miss  Heathcote,”  he 
answered  ;  “  that  is  all  I  can  say.  Of  course  this  is  a 
most  vital  concern  to  me.  If  you  wish  to  dismiss  me 
you  have  only  to  tell  me  so,  and  I  leave  you  at  once  to 
your  accustomed  life  ;  but  perhaps  you  will  regret  me 
when  I  am  gone,  perhaps  you  will  be  sorry  to  think 
you  have  thrown  away  one  to  whom  you  could  have 
been  so  much.” 


Unconsciously  he  was  using  the  best  words  he  could 
possibly  have  chosen,  and  he  really  did  seem  very  much  i 

in  earnest.  Christian  had  left  off  plaiting  hay,  and  one 
hand  was  lying  idly  by  her  side ;  it  now  trembled  ^ 

slightly  towards  Mr.  Hazell,  and  he  seized  it  in  his  j 

somewhat  horny  grasp.  The  soft,  pink-tipped  little  j 

fingers  fluttered  there  like  a  bird,  but  Christian  did  not 
try  to  withdraw  them.  Alick  was  about  to  lift  this  , 

hand  to  his  lips,  and  to  attempt  some  more  vigorous 
demonstrations  of  his  feelings,  when  Christian  inter 
rupted  him.  i 

“  Stop  !  stop  !”  she  cried  ;  “  wait  for  a  little.  I 
don’t  know — I  can’t  tell.  Everything  is  so  full  of 
doubt.  Wouldn’t  it  be  better  to  ask  Uncle  John  ?” 

“  I  have  asked  him,’’  replied  Alick  promptly — “  him 
and  your  aunts.  Don’t  you  wish  to  please  your  aunts, 
Christian  ?  for  I  suppose  I  may  call  you  Christian  now, 
mayn’t  I  ?”  I 

“  People  that  love  me  call  me  Chrissie.”  j 

“Then  I  am  sure  I  will  call  you  Chrissie,”  exclaimed  I 

Alick  with  much  animation.  “  Don’t  you  wish  to 
please  your  aunts,  dearest  Chrissie  ?” 

“  Oh,  certainly.” 

“  Of  course  you  do,  they  have  so  much  in  their 
power.  Well,  they  have  willingly  approved  of  my 
speaking  to  you  this  afternoon,  and  your  uncle  also. 

All  I  have  to  get  is  your  own  consent.  Have  I  got  it, 

Chrissie  ?” 

“  Oh,  Mr.  Hazell,  everything  is  in  such  a  puzzle.  I 
wish  I  could  be  sure  of  the  right  thing  to  do.’’ 

She  looked  doubtfully  around.  Her  eyes  were  like 
a  chameleon ;  they  changed  colour  from  light  golden 
brown  to  warm  limpid  green.  Now  they  were  flecked 
with  ripples  of  a  deeper  hue  as  she  glanced  at  Alick 
with  a  sort  of  supplicating  entreaty,  and  then  at  the 
“  mute  insensate  things”  of  the  May  evening.  The 
sun  had  gone  down,  the  mowers  had  left  the  meadow, 
the  rich  and  balmy  eve  was  shedding  its  soft  languour 
into  the  drowsy  air.  Even  the  buzzing  flies  droned 
about  the  hawthorn  bushes  in  a  sort  of  sleepy  delight. 
Christian  thought  of  what  was  within  her  reach — per¬ 
haps  the  crown  of  woman’s  life.  Should  she  now  put 
it  from  her  ?  Her  bosom  heaved,  and  she  sighed  a 
deep,  long  sigh. 

“  Have  I  got  your  consent  ?’’  persisted  Alick. 

“  I  suppose  you  have,”  was  her  whispered  answer. 

“  And  you  are  content  ?” 

“  I  believe — I  almost  think  I  am.” 

Then  Alick  stooped  down,  kissed  the  rosy  lips  that 
were  half  turned  away  from  him,  and  as  he  did  so  he 
assured  Christian  that  never  as  long  as  she  lived  would 
she  regret  her  decision.  After  this  they  walked  to  the 
house,  and  everything  was  settled  that  evening.  Bat 
on  the  whole  Christian  was  sorely  disappointed.  “  I 
thought  love-making  would  have  been  much  nicer  than 
this,”  she  said  to  herself.  The  proceedings  were 
certainly  very  flat  and  bald  ;  they  wanted  a  verve,  a 
flavour,  a  mystery,  a  something  she  could  not  tell  what 
it  was.  Perhaps  it  was  her  own  fault  she  did  not  know. 

“  So  you  see,  Aunt  Lizzie,”  she  said  one  day,  with 
a  half -dissatisfied  air,  “  I  am  not  going  to  marry  a 
hero  after  all.” 
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“  A  hero,  child  !  What  do  you  mean  ?  People 
don’t  find  heroes  now,  except  in  books.” 

“  I  don’t  know  that.  I  always  fancied  I  should  like 
a  person  with  something  great,  something  heroic,  abour 
him,  like  the  Chevalier  Bayard,  or — John  Howard,  or 
George  Washington.  Now  Alick  seems  so  different.” 

“  Chrissie,  you  are  always  expecting  too  much. 
What  does  the  Scripture  say  ?  ‘  Seekest  thou  great 

things  for  thyself,  seek  them  not.’  Mr.  Hazell  is  a 
very  good  sort  of  man  ;  he  seems  well-tempered  and 
unaffected,  and  he  is  most  attentive  to  you.  What  more 
can  you  want  ?  You  should  be  contented  with  what 
comes  in  your  path.’’ 

“  Yes,”  murmured  Christian.  “  ‘  Sometimes  our 
common  air  is  balm.’  ” 

“  I  don’t  know  about  that,”  answered  Aunt  Lizzie 
doubtfully.  “  Poetry  always  puts  me  out,  and  Keble — 
isn’t  that  Keble  ? — is  very  High  Church  ;  but  I  know 
that  it  is  extremely  wrong  to  be  looking  about  for 
heroes ;  and,  besides,  you  have  seen  so  little  of  Mr. 
Hazell :  he  has  been  so  busy  going  to  Ireland  and  then 
to  London  that  you  have  not  been  in  his  company  more 
than  a  dozen  times.  When  you  are  once  married  I  am 
sure  that  you  will  find  out  that  he  is  everything  you 
could  wish.” 

“  Yes,”  cried  Christian  eagerly,  “  I  daresay  marriage 
will  settle  it  all.  There  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  magic 
about  it,  and  it  will  make  everything  come  right.” 

The  short  month’s  engagement,  with  its  dress-fitting, 
its  present-giving,  and  its  clothes-choosing,  had  rapidly 
passed  away,  and  now,  on  the  eve  of  Christian’s  wed¬ 
ding-day,  as  she  stood  on  the  hill  and  looked  down  at 
the  old  manor-house  where  she  had  spent  so  many 
quiet,  monotonous  years,  she  felt  that  former  things 
were  indeed  fast  dropping  from  her  like  a  broken  shell. 
A  new  chapter  loomed  before  her,  a  chapter  which 
aroused  eager  curiosity,  wonder,  and  awe.  She  stretched 
out  her  arms  as  if  to  bid  good-bye  to  the  rounded  hills 
and  calm,  peaceful  woods  which  seemed  almost  a  part 
of  herself,  which  she  had  watched  in  dull  winter,  in 
leaf-falling  autumn,  in  sprouting  spring,  as  well  as  now 
in  the  green  exultant  burst  of  summer.  One  thing  was 
certain :  she  would  never  again  be  able  to  open  her  arms 
and  feel  free,  free  as  the  air  that  brushed  her  cheek. 
Then  the  young  crescent  moon  began  to  peep  shyly 
over  the  dark  beech-trees,  and  she  turned  away — it  was 
full  time  to  go  home.  To-morrow,  ah  !  to-morrow  ! 


CHAPTER  II. 

HUSBAND  AND  WIFE. 

“Marriajrc  is  a  desperate  thing.  Tlic  frogs  in  .<£sop  were  ex¬ 
tremely  wse :  they  had  a  great  mind  to  some  water,  but  they 
would  not  leap  into  a  well,  because  they  could  not  get  out  again.” — 
Selden. 

Middat,  glowing  and  sunny,  was  at  its  height.  The 
hall  at  Barley  Hill  was  as  full  as  it  could  be.  The 
wedding  was  over,  the  breakfast  had  been  eaten,  the 
toasts  had  been  drunk,  the  speeches  had  been  stammered 
through,  the  cake  had  been  cut,  the  bride  had  changed 
her  lustrous  satin  for  a  sober  grey  poplin,  and  now  the 
carriage  had  driven  to  the  door. 


“  Good-bye,  Aunt  Mary ;  good-bye.  Aunt  Lizzie,” 
sobbed  Christian  as  she  went  from  one  to  the  other, 
distributing  tearful  embraces  on  her  way.  “  Good-bye 
everybody ;  and  if  I  have  been  cross  or  disagreeable 
to  any  of  you,  as  I’m  sure  I  have  been,  do  please  forgive 
me.” 

“  Hush,  hush,  child  !”  whispered  Aunt  Mary ;  “  you 
have  been  a  very  good  girl  on  the  whole.” 

But  Christian  had  already  broken  away,  and  had 
darted  off  towards  a  group  of  servants  that  stood  by 
the  door. 

“  Susan !”  she  cried,  wringing  one  of  them  by  the 
hand,  “  I  was  so  unkind  to  you  this  morning.  I  told 
you  not  to  stand  there  and  look  at  me.  Oh,  Susan, 
Susan,  don’t  be  vexed  at  what  I  said  !  I  really  didn’t 
mean  to  be  cross,  indeed  I  didn’t,  but  I  always  seem  to 
be  doing  something  wrong.” 

“  My  dear  Christian,”  interrupted  the  bridegroom’s 
hard  dry  voice,  “  you  really  must  cut  short  these 
interesting  farewells,  or  we  shall  certainly  miss  the 
train.  You  are  agitating  yourself  most  unnecessarily, 
dearest,”  he  whispered  in  a  lower  tone.  “  Every  one 
is  listening  to  you,  and  looking  quite  astonished.  As 
for  the  carriage,  it  has  been  at  the  door  for  at  least 
half-an-hour.” 

Christian’s  face  assumed  the  quenched  expression  of 
a  reproved  child.  She  gave  Uncle  John  one  last  kiss 
and  hurried  into  the  carriage.  A  cheer,  a  shower  of 
old  shoes,  and  the  wheels  rumbled  slowly  down  the 
avenue  of  beech-trees.  The  newly-married  pair  were 
fairly  off.  Aunt  Mary’s  plump  jolly  face.  Aunt  Lizzy’s 
pale  anxious  one.  Aunt  Debby’s  black  curls.  Uncle 
John’s  stout  active  figure  and  cheery  smile  were  seen 
no  longer.  When  accounts  of  weddings  are  given  the 
narrator  frequently  adds,  with  a  sort  of  triumph  in  the 
fact,  “  Not  a  tear  was  shed  !”  But  if  this  be  a  favour¬ 
able  augury,  poor  Christian’s  wedding  was  not  blessed 
with  it.  She  had  cried  pretty  well,  off  and  on,  through 
the  morning,  but  when  she  found  herself  actually  driving 
down  the  avenue,  and  through  the  well-known  gate, 
she  leant  back,  and  the  hot  drops  gushed  out  faster  and 
faster.  Meanwhile  the  joy  bells  burst  out  with  a  merry 
peal,  but  that  did  not  mend  matters. 

“  Christian,  my  love,”  said  Alick  with  an  uneasy, 
annoyed  look,  “  do  pray  compose  yourself ;  you  really 
ought  not  to  get  agitated  in  this  way  ;  it  is  quite  dis¬ 
tressing.” 

“  I  can’t  help  it ;  indeed,  indeed  I  can’t  help  it !” 
sobbed  the  weeping  bride.  Then,  suddenly  clinging  to 
her  husband’s  arm,  she  cried,  “  Oh,  Alick,  Alick,  be 
kind  to  me,  do ;  do  be  kind  to  me !  I  know  I  am  not 
what  I  ought  to  be.  I  feel  as  if  I  had  been  so  disagree¬ 
able  to  everybody.  If  I  am  so  to  you  you  must  bear 
with  me,  indeed  you  must.” 

“  Of  course,  of  course,  dear,”  replied  Alick,  while 
another  hasty  twitch  of  annoyance  flitted  across  his 
face.  “  But  why  be  so  excited  ?  Look  how  you  are 
crushing  your  dress,  and  your  pretty  bonnet  will  be 
ruined.” 

“  I  don’t  care  about  my  bonnet,”  exclaimed  Christian 
impatiently. 

“  But  I  care  about  it.  I  wish  you  to  look  nice.  One 
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never  knows  who  one  may  meet.  We  might  see  Lord 
William  Worsley  at  the  station.  Now  that  he  has  left 
the  navy  he  is  always  hanging  about.” 

“  I’m  sure  I  don’t  want  to  see  him,”  cried  Christian  ; 
“  stupid  old  gossip  !” 

“  He  appears  to  me  most  gracious  and  affable,” 
returned  Alick. 

“  I  couldn’t  bear  to  feel  his  prying  eyes  fixed  on  me, 
and  to  hear  his  dull  prosy  speeches.  Indeed,  just  now 
I  couldn’t  bear  to  see  most  people.” 

Alick  made  no  reply,  and  Christian  lifted  up  a  corner 
of  the  blind  and  looked  out. 

**  We  are  just  passing  the  village,”  she  cried. 
“  There  is  the  school  where  I  have  gone  so  many 
hundreds  of  times,  and  there  is  the  post-office  clock, 
with  the  sun  shining  on  it,  and  the  pump,  and  old  Dame 
Martin  standing  at  the  door  in  her  brown  shawl.  Am 
I  really  going  to  leave  them  all  ?  and  where,  where  am  I 
going  r 

“  You  are  going  with  me,  darling,”  answered  Alick, 
taking  Christian’s  hand  and  kissing  it  with  some 
tmtresscment. 

That  word  “  darling”  can  sound  very  soft  and  sweet, 
but  now  it  seemed  to  be  pumped  out ;  it  came  with  a 
jerk  as  if  it  were  forced  to  do  duty,  and  it  had  a  hard 
metallic  ring.  It  drew  from  Christian  an  earnest, 
wondering  look. 

“  I — I  almost  wish,”  she  began,  “  but — but  it  is  no 
matter  now.  I  used  to  be  so  tired  of  that  village,”  she 
continued  rapidly — “  so  tired  of  going  to  the  school  and 
seeing  the  pump,  and  the  clock,  and  old  Dame  Martin  ; 
it  seemed  as  if  I  was  in  a  prison,  going  round  and  round 
in  a  treadmill.” 

“  Well !  you  are  getting  fast  away  from  prison,  my  love.” 

“  Ah  !  but  it  does  not  seem  like  prison  now.  I 
never  thought  the  school-children  cared  about  me,  but 
to-day  when  they  brought  me  that  present,  and  strewed 
the  Bowers  and  sang  their  hymns,  I  could  not  help 
thinking  that  I  ought  to  have  done  ever  so  much  more 
for  them,  and  ought  to  have  liked  them  ever  so  much 
better  than  I  did.” 

“  I  wouldn’t  trouble  my  head  about  such  things. 
No  doubt  the  children  expected  a  handsome  reward 
from  your  hands.” 

“  Oh  !  don’t  say  that,  it  spoils  everything.  Well ! 
the  wedding  is  over,  and  it  certainly  went  off  very  well. 
The  bridesmaids’  dresses  were  lovely,  and  the  little 
Daniels  were  all  fluffiness  and  flowers.  Their  mother 
said  they  had  eaten  too  much  cake,  and  stained  their 
gloves  with  strawberry-juice,  but  then  she  is  always 
fussy.  Except  the  Daniels,  you  had  no  relations  of 
your  own  there  to-day,  had  you,  Alick  ?” 

“  You  forget  my  cousin  Eustace.” 

“  Oh !  yes.  I  remember  your  bringing  him  up  to 
me,  but  everything  seemed  in  such  a  mist  that  I  don’t 
think  I  minded  him  much.  He  is  a  great  tall  fellow 
with  a  long  tawny  beard,  isn’t  he  ?” 

“  Yes,  he  had  to  travel  all  night  to  arrive  in  time. 
Didn’t  you  see  him  come  in  just  as  we  were  going  into 
the  vestry  ?” 

“  Perhaps  I  did.  I  am  not  sure.  He  is  not  the  least 
like  you,  Alick.” 


“  No,  not  the  least.  He  is  very  well  in  his  way, 
though,  and  a  great  favourite  with  some  people  ;  but 
he  is  generally  getting  into  some  scrape  or  other.” 

“  Is  he  ?  I  rather  sympathise  with  him,  then.  What 
sort  of  scrapes 

“  Oh  !  I  can’t  exactly  say.  He  is  full  of  crotchets,  and 
for  ever  wanting  to  benefit  the  common  people.  Such 
folly !” 

“  That’s  not  folly,”  cried  Christian  eagerly.  “  No¬ 
thing  can  be  grander  or  nobler  than  that.’’ 

“  And  Eustace  never  seems  to  succeed  ;  his  plans  are 
always  falling  through,  and  he  only  gets  himself  into 
trouble.  He  has  made  Moynalty  too  hot  to  hold  him 
several  times.” 

“  Success  is  not  everything,”  answered  Christian. 
“  It  is  the  aim  which  ennobles,  not  the  result.” 

She  looked  round,  rather  proud  of  her  aphorism. 

“Sol  have  got  a  little  philosopher,  have  I  ?”  said  Alick 
archly.  “  I  did  not  know  that  you  went  in  for  these 
things,  Chrissie.  You  will  see  Eustace  some  of  these 
days,  I  daresay ;  he  generally  turns  up  at  Moynalty 
once  in  two  or  three  years.  By  the  way,  you  made 
rather  an  impression  on  him,  dearest,  for  he  told  me 
just  now  that  if  he  could  find  another  Christian  Heath- 
cote  he  would  marry  to-morrow.” 

“  Did  he  ?”  cried  Christian  with  one  of  her  bright, 
eager  looks.  “That’s  right.  I  do  so  want  people  to 
like  me.  I  am  hungry  for  love — starving  for  it.’’ 

“  But  your  aunts,  Chrissie,  surely  they  are  fond  of 
you  ?” 

“  Oh  !  yes,  they  like  me  very  much,  and  so  does 
Uncle  John,  but  I  am  not  necessary  to  them  ;  they  can 
do  just  as  well  without  me.  And  sometimes  they  treat 
me  like  a  mere  baby,”  added  Christian,  drawing  up  her 
rosy  lips  ;  “  besides,  I  can’t  look  up  to  them  enough.  I 
wonder  if  I  shall  be  able  to  look  up  to  you,  Alick.” 
And  she  gave  him  a  shy  glance  that  was  half  a  caress 
and  half  an  entreaty.  “I  want  to  look  up  to  some¬ 
body.” 

“  You  may  look  up  to  me  as  much  as  you  like, 
dearest,”  replied  Alick,  putting  his  arm  round  her. 

But  Christian  did  not  relish  either  the  speech  or  the 
embrace.  Alick  did  not  seem  to  understand  what  she 
meant ;  and  his  eyes,  they  certainly  were  very  small 
when  she  was  close  to  them  ;  [and  as  for  expression, 
why  they  had  no  more  of  that  than  two  grey  glass 
beads  !  Involuntarily  she  withdrew  into  her  own  corner 
of  the  carriage,  and  again  lifted  up  the  blind. 

“  We  are  just  passing  Farmer  Beachim’s  gate,”  she 
announced ;  “  there  is  his  red  dog  asleep  in  the  sun, 
and  there  is  the  old  man  himself  hobbling  out  to  the 
road,  and  leaning  on  his  stick  as  he  watches  the  carriage 
pass.  Now  he  sees  us,  he  is  taking  off  his  hat ;  how 
his  hand  shakes  !  and  how  very,  very  old  he  looks ! 
And  there  is  Mrs.  Beachim  tottering  out  into  the  garden 
after  him.  I  wonder,  Alick,  if  you  and  I  will  live 
together  as  long  as  Farmer  Beachim  and  his  wife  have 
done,  and  I  wonder,  oh !  I  wonder,  how  I  shall  like 
being  married.” 

“I  am  certain  you  will  like  it,  my  love,’*  was  the 
smooth  answer  ;  and  here  came  a  kiss.  But  Christian 
disliked  this  kiss  even  more  than  the  preceding  embrace. 
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It  seemed  so  business-like ;  and  Alick’s  moustache, 
though  it  was  thin,  was  hard  and  bristly,  and  scratched 
her  Ups.  Again  she  shrank  back  and  looked  askance 
at  him.  But  the  next  minute  she  had  tuned  her  voice 
to  a  mild,  alfectionate  key. 

“  This  has  been  a  happy  day  to  you,  Alick,  has  it  ?” 
she  asked  hesitatingly. 

“  Very  happy  indeed.” 

“  The  happiest  day  you  ever  had  in  your  whole 
life  ?” 

“  Well  !  yes.  I  believe  so.” 

“  Then  that  is  enough.  If  you  are  happy  I  am  sure 
I  ought  to  be  so  too,  and — and  perhaps  I  am.’’ 

These  words  were  spoken  in  an  undertone,  as  if 
Christian  was  repeating  them  to  herself.  Just  then  the 
carriage  drove  up  to  the  little  railway  station.  The 
train  had  not  yet  arrived,  and  there  was  Christian’s 
bete  noire.  Lord  William  Worsley,  walking  up  and  down 
in  his  white  hat,  with  his  sturdy  green  umbrella  swing¬ 
ing  in  one  hand.  At  sight  of  the  white  favours,  the 
four  grey  horses,  and  the  postillions  in  their  red  jackets, 
he  stopped  deliberately,  and  settled  himself  for  a  long 
and  curious  stare  at  the  whole  turn-out.  When  the 
carriage  door  was  opened  he  thrust  in  two  or  three  of 
his  thick  pudgy  fingers,  and  greeted  Christian  with — 

“  How  do,  Mrs.  Mrs. - ” 

“  Mrs.  Hazell,”  suggested  Alick  briskly. 

Ah !  yes,  to  be  sure,  to  be  sure.  Never  could 
remember  names,  never,  and  we  don’t  meet  a  lady  that 
has  just  changed  hers  every  day  in  the  week.  Uncle 
tells  me  you  stole  a  march  on  every  one.  Well !  sharp’s 
the  word  ;  *  happy’s  the  wooing  that’s  not  long  a-doing  1’ 
Take  time  by  the  forelock,  that’s  what  the  wise  men 
say.  Hard  at  work  love-making,  I  suppose,  billing 
and  cooing  and  all  the  rest  of  it ;  pleasantest  time  in 
your  lives,  eh  ?  Fine  thing  to  be  young,  aint  it  ?  I 
remember  my  wedding  trip  as  if  it  was  yesterday.  The 
first  Lady  William  Worsley  was  a  splendid  woman,  a 
regular  dasher  ;  if  you  had  seen  her  in  her  war-paint, 
sir,  she  would  have  taken  the  sight  of  your  eyes.” 

“  Do  come  on,  Alick,”  whispered  Christian.  “  I  see 
the  train  just  coming  in  sight.” 

“  I  can’t  leave  Lord  William,  dear,”  was  Alick’s 
answer.  “You  were  speaking  of  the  first  Lady  William 
Worsley,”  said  he  aloud,  turning  deferentially  to 
Christian’s  tormentor. 

“  A  regular  dasher,”  resumed  Lord  William  enthu¬ 
siastically,  “  and  nothing  would  do  for  her  but  to  spend 
her  honeymoon  at  the  Pyramids.  She  had  a  perfect 
craze  about  the  Pyramids,  so  to  the  Pyramids  we  had 
to  go.  I  couldn’t  help  it,  ’pon  my  word  I  couldn’t. 
You’ll  see  how  you  will  have  to  give  in,  Mr.  Hazell, 
now  that  you  have  stolen  this  pretty  young  bride  from 
os.  Don’t  blush,  my  dear,”  said  he,  turning  to  Christian  ; 
“your  roses  are  mighty  becoming,  but  don’t  waste 
them  all  at  once.  I  say,”  pointing  with  his  fat  umbrella 


to  the  carriage,  “  is  that  off  grey  horse  Gillespie’s  own, 
or  did  he  hire  it  from  the  Black  Lion  at  Compton 
Dinder  ?” 

“  It’s  his  own  ;  I’m  nearly  sure  it’s  his  own,”  replied 
Alick  promptly. 

“  No,  no,”  exclaimed  Christian,  still  fretting  to  get 
away ;  “  didn’t  you  know  he  hired  it  ?” 

“  Ah  !  yes,  I  thought  so,”  returned  Lord  William. 
“  I  thought  I  knew  the  paces.  A  good  roadster,  but 
apt  to  get  lame  on  a  stifiish  country.  A  very  respectable 
man  that  Miller  who  keeps  the  Black  Lion.  I’ve 
known  him  for  years.  He  has  a  red  setter  that  I  mean 
to  borrow  from  him ;  but  he’s  desperate  ’cute  about 
money  matters,  as  I  daresay,”  with  another  nod  to 
Christian,  “  your  uncle  finds  to  his  cost.’’ 

The  train  had  now  come  up.  Christian,  determined 
to  escape  from  any  more  questioning,  spied  a  nearly 
empty  carriage  at  the  far  end,  and  immediately  made 
for  it,  while  Alick  somewhat  reluctantly  followed 
behind. 

“  Heyday  !”  cried  Lord  William,  “  so  you  want  to 
get  away  from  me,  do  you  ?  Well,  I  suppose  I  can’t 
blame  you  ;  young  people  will  be  young  people.  I’ll 
tell  everybody  that  I  met  you  both,  and  that  you.  Miss 
Christian,  are  looking  uncommon  well,  and  beginning 
to  get  your  own  way  already.  Take  care  that  you 
don’t  have  too  much  honey  and  sugar  for  the  next 
month,  that’s  all.  Bye-bye  !” 

“  Why  didn’t  you  want  to  get  into  the  same  carriage 
with  Lord  William,  dear  ?”  asked  Alick  when  the  train 
began  to  move. 

They  were  not  alone ;  two  old  ladies  were  at  the 
other  end,  prying  curiously  at  them,  and  already  scent¬ 
ing  a  bride. 

“  Oh,  because  he  is  such  a  tiresome  old  gossip,” 
answered  Christian,  “persecuting  people  with  his  stupid 
questions.  What  business  was  it  of  his  whether  that 
horse  was  hired  or  not  ?  But  he  is  always  the  same 
about  every  little  trifling  nonsense.” 

“  I  am  sure  he  was  most  polite  and  complimentary,” 
replied  Alick  ;  “  and  as  to  the  horse,  if  you  had  said 
nothing  he  would  not  have  been  a  bit  the  wiser  where 
it  came  from  ;  now  would  he,  dearest  ?” 

Christian  was  silent.  The  sound  of  the  joy  bells  had 
faded  out  of  the  air.  The  newly-married  pair  were 
fairly  on  their  way.  Behind  them  they  left  long  lines 
of  busy  haymakers,  some  tedding  out  the  fresh  tufts, 
some  leaning  on  their  rakes,  and  wiping  their  hot  brows ; 
while  others  listened  for  the  clock  to  strike  six.  Behind 
them,  too,  they  left  the  chirping  of  birds  and  the  gur¬ 
gling  of  brooks,  the  little  winding  paths  which  led 
through  the  woods  and  up  the  grassy  hill-sides.  Before 
them  was  the  rumble  of  noisy  wheels,  and  the  riot  of 
voices,  and  the  never-ending  roar  of  the  far-spreading 
sea,  for  it  was  by  the  sea  that  their  new  life  was  to 
begin. 
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MISTRESS 
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HE  comfort  of  a  lady  depends  so  very 
greatly  upon  the  selection  of  the  maid 
who  is  her  own  personal  attendant,  that 
it  is  worth  while  to  expend  considerable 
care  and  pains  on  the  choice  of  such  a 
imestic.  If  it  is  by  any  means  possible,  a 
^  personal  character  should  be  obtained,  as  by 
«  4  seeing  the  lady  with  whom  the  maid  has  pre- 
llj  viously  lived  a  tolerable  estimate  may  be 
^  *  formed  as  to  whether  she  is,  or  is  not,  likely 
J  L  to  suit  the  inquirer.  It  is,  for  instance,  mere 
rli  folly  for  a  lady  of  moderate  means,  who  keeps 
perhaps  three,  or  at  most  four,  other  servants  to  take  a 
lady’s-maid  from  another  who  keeps  twelve  or  fourteen. 
The  maid’s  ideas  will  not  coincide  with  the  exigencies 
of  her  new  situation  ;  she  will  expect  to  be  waited  upon 
in  a  manner  incompatible  with  a  small  establishment, 
and  is  tolerably  certain  soon  to  become  discontented  and 
to  leave,  although  tlie  wages  may  be  quite  as  good  as 
those  she  has  before  received. 

The  wages  of  ladies’-maids  have  risen  like  those  of 
all  other  servants.  Formerly  j^20  a  year  was  the  usual 
sum,  but  now  a  maid  who  is  really  experienced,  a  first- 
rate  dressmaker,  good  hairdresser,  and  accustomed  to 
packing  and  travelling,  who,  to  use  the  language  of  the 
advertisements,  “  understands  all  her  duties,”  cannot  be 
obtained  under  at  the  very  least,  and  very  many 
ask  and  receive  ^  30.  This  is  exclusive  of  allowances 
for  beer  and  washing,  for  which,  unless  they  are  sup¬ 
plied,  a  maid  generally  receives  two  shillings  a  week 
each  ;  and  also  of  the  “  wardrobe,”  which  means  the 
mistress’s  cast-off  clothes,  which  are  always  the  maid’s 
perquisites,  unless  special  stipulation  is  made  to  the  con¬ 
trary  at  the  time  of  engagement,  when  a  certain  yearly 
sum  is  generally  given  instead.  Of  course  if  a  lady 
employs  a  first-rate  dressmaker  she  does  not  require  so 
expensive  a  maid,  as  she  will  only  have  to  make  common 
dresses  or  alter  old  ones. 

The  maid’s  duties  vary  in  different  establishments, 
but  they  all  centre  round  the  lady,  who  is  her  chief 
charge.  Her  duties  should  be  very  clearly  specified 
before  she  is  engaged,  or  there  will  be  unpleasantness 
afterwards  when  she  finds  herself  required  to  do  things 
which  she  does  not  consider  come  within  her  sphere. 
For  instance,  a  lady  should  state  distinctly  whether  the 
attendance  required  is  only  for  herself,  as  some  maids 
will  not  undertake  more  than  one  lady,  and  feel  very 
naturally  aggrieved  when  they  find  themselves  expected 
to  wait  on  more  than  one  when  nothing  has  been  said 
about  it  beforehand.  Also  it  should  be  distinctly  under¬ 
stood  whether,  as  is  very  frequently  the  case,  she  is 
expected  to  be  responsible  for  the  house-linen — arranging 
it  in  the  linen-press,  counting  it  when  it  goes  to  or  re¬ 
turns  from  the  wash,  giving  out  the  ar tides  required, 
and  seeing  that  they  are  properly  mended  by  the  house¬ 
maid.  The  lady’s-maid  is  almost  invariably  responsible 
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for  the  mending  and  general  surveillance  of  the  linen 
belonging  to  the  mister  of  the  house,  sews  on  shirt- 
buttons  and  darns  socks,  saving  in  large  establishments 
where  a  second,  or,  as  she  is  generally  termed,  sewing- 
maid,  is  kept,  when  this  duty  devolves  upon  her  under 
the  maid's  superintendence. 

A  lady’s-maid  must  be  up  early  and  always  neat  and 
tidy  by  the  time  her  lady’s  bell  is  likely  to  ring.  Unless 
the  household  is  very  small  it  is  the  hiusemiid  who 
brings  the  hot  water  and  empties  any  basin  already 
used,  &c. ;  should  the  maid  be  expected  to  do  so  instead, 
it  should  be  stated  at  the  time  of  engagement.  She 
dresses  her  lady  and  receives  any  orders  for  the  day, 
such  as  when  she  must  be  prepared  for  her  mistress  to 
try  on  a  dress,  to  dress  for  riding,  what  costume  will 
be  required  in  the  afternoon,  what  dress  and  flowers  in 
the  evening,  &c.  It  is  then  her  duty  to  take  out  the 
various  dresses  required  and  look  them  carefully  over, 
see  that  everything  is  in  perfect  order,  pull  out  and  re¬ 
arrange  any  trimmings  that  have  become  never  so  slightly 
crushed,  and,  in  short,  have  them  ready  to  put  on  in 
the  shortest  possible  time. 

If  the  lady  does  not  rise  early,  but  breakfasts  in  her 
room,  the  maid  takes  in  her  breakfast,  which  is  brought 
up  by  the  man-servant  or  the  housemaid ;  or  if  she  takes 
a  cup  of  tea  before  rising,  the  maid  brings  it  to  her. 

As  soon  as  the  mistress  goes  downstairs  the  maid 
opens  the  windows  and  proceeds  to  put  away  the  things 
taken  off  the  previous  night.  She  examines  the  dress, 
muslin  skirts,  &c.,  to  see  if  there  is  anything  that  re¬ 
quires  mending ;  if  there  is,  she  lays  it  aside  to  be 
carried  upstairs  ;  if  not,  she  puts  each  article  carefully 
away,  looks  at  the  gloves  to  see  if  they  are  clean  or  if 
a  stitch  is  required,  and  if  not,  places  them  in  the  glove- 
box  ;  lays  the  lace  handkerchief  aside  to  be  ironed,  and 
puts  the  jewellery  ready  for  her  mistress  to  put  away 
in  the  jewel-box,  rubbing  all  the  gold  ornaments  over 
with  clean  wash-leather,  and  passing  a  similar  leather 
with  a  little  dry  whitening  or  silicon  over  silver  or 
diamond  ornaments.  If  this  is  done  whenever  they 
are  used  they  will  never  require  much  cleaning,  and 
the  setting  is  thus  less  liable  to  be  weakened.  She 
then  removes  all  hair  from  the  brushes,  cleans  the  combs 
with  a  small  brush  kept  on  purpose,  and  puts  away  all 
the  implements  of  the  toilet.  These  duties  are  per¬ 
formed  either  before  or  after  her  own  breakfast  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  hours  observed  in  the  family,  but,  as  a 
general  rule,  she  has  that  meal  before  coming  to  her 
lady  at  all. 

Sometimes  in  small  households  the  lady’s-maid  is 
expected  to  assist  in  making  the  beds,  but  this  is  not  in 
her  absolute  province,  and  must  be  a  matter  of  separate 
arrangement. 

The  tidying  of  the  bedroom  concluded,  she  proceeds 
to  the  workroom,  which  is  either  a  room  set  apart  for 
the  purpose  or  else  her  own  bedroom.  A  lady’s-maid 
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always  has  a  room  to  herself  unless  when  there  is  a 
second  or  young-ladies’-maid,  when,  if  the  house  is 
small,  they  share  the  room.  Whichever  room  she 
works  in  should  be  provided  with  a  large  and  steady 
table  for  cutting  out,  and  with  plenty  of  drawers  for 
holding  tape,  buttons,  &c.,  &c.,  also  with  a  sewing- 
machine,  a  large  workbasket,  cutting-out  scissors,  &c. 

A  lady  who  has  all  her  dresses  made  at  home  must 
be  prepared  to  give  her  maid  the  advantage  of  cut 
paper  patterns  t  f  new  styles,  and  on  receiving  one  the 
maid  should  at  cn:e  make  a  corrected  pattern  of  it  from 
the  measurements  she  has  of  her  lady’s  figure,  so  that 
if  it  is  desired  to  have  a  dress  made  suddenly  no  time 
may  be  lost  in  the  necessary  alteration  of  the  pattern. 
A  lady,  too,  must  be  considerate,  and,  remembering 
that  her  maid  has  not  the  incessant  practice  of  a  dress¬ 
maker’s  fitter,  must  not  grudge  the  trouble  of  having 
the  dress  tried  on  more  than  once. 

The  maid  works  till  dinner-time  unless  she  is  re¬ 
quired  by  her  mistress.  After  that  meal  the  lady 
generally  dresses  for  the  [afternoon,  and  then  the  maid 
either  works  till  tea-time,  about  4.30,  or  else  goes  out 
to  do  any  matching  or  small  shopping  that  may  be  re¬ 
quired,  or  she  may  go  out  after  tea,  being  in  in  ample 
time  to  put  away  the  walking  things  that  have  been  worn, 
and  to  lay  out  hei  mistress’s  dress  for  dinner.  After 
this  toilette  is  accomplished  she  is  supposed  to  work 
for  herself  unless  there  is  some  extraordinary  press  of 
business  in  hand,  or  goes  out  to  see  her  friends,  being 
in  to  supper  at  9,  or  asking  permission  to  remain  out 
till  10. 

She  lays  out  her  mistress’s  night  attire,  and  awaits 
her  bell,  undresses  her,  inquires  if  anything  more  is 
required,  and  leaves  her  for  the  night.  In  the  case  of 
the  lady  being  out  late  she  sits  up  for  her,  unless  specially 
told  that  she  is  not  to  do  so.  In  houses  where  there 
are  young  ladies  and^two  maids,  they  generally  take  the 
sitting-up  in  turn. 

The  lady  should  have  an  inventory  of  all  her  clothes 
down  to  the  most  minute  particular,  which  she  must 
go  over  carefully  with  a  new  maid,  and  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  go  over  it  afterwards  every  six  months  to  be 
sure  that  every  new  article  has  been  added  to  the  list, 
and  everything  that  has  been  discarded  erased. 

A  maid  should  not  be  allowed  to  keep  the  keys  of 
the  jewel-box  or  lace-box,  in  which  latter  the  lace  not 
in  use  should  be  carefully  folded  away  in  blue  paper. 
They  should  always  be  in  the  possession  of  the  mis¬ 
tress,  and  the  boxes  kept  locked. 

Gloves  should  have  separate  boxes  allotted  to  them ; 
one  for  dark,  one  for  light,  and  one  for  those  in  wear. 
If  a  lady  has  her  gloves  cleaned,  she  should  direct  her 
maid  to  let  her  know  when  six  or  twelve  pairs  are 
dirty  and  send  them  to  be  cleaned,  and  when  they 
come  back  the  maid  should  at  once  look  them  over, 
sew  on  the  buttons,  and  mend  any  holes  that  there  may 
be.  She  should  also  take  care  that  in  each  box  there 
is  a  new  pair  of  gloves  ready  stretched  and  with  the 
buttons  sewn  on  more  firmly  than  is  generally  the  case 
when  they  are  bought. 

The  golden  rule  for  a  maid  is  that  “  a  stitch  in  time 
saves  nine.”  Everything  should  be  carefully  looked 


over  ivhen  taken  off",  and  mended  or  freed  from  dust  at 
once;  if  put  away  it  is  apt  to  be  forgotten. 

A  lady  will  help  her  maid  greatly  by  telling  her  in 
the  morning  what  dresses  she  is  likely  to  require  during 
the  day,  as  she  can  then  take  them  out,  pull  out  puffs 
and  bouillonnes,  iron  plaits,  or  do  anything  that  they 
may  require.  Everything  should  be  laid  out  down  to  the 
smallest  detail  before  the  toilette  is  commenced,  as  it  saves 
time,  and  few  ladies  like  to  take  long  over  dressing. 

A  maid  is  always  expected  to  wash  such  of  her 
lady’s  handkerchiefs  as  are  trimmed  with  lacej  and 
sometimes  she  is  required  to  get  up  all  muslin  collars 
and  cuffs  as  well ;  this  latter,  however,  must  be  stipu¬ 
lated  for  on  engagement. 

A  lady’s-maid  is  generally  entrusted  with  many  small 
purchases,  such  as  tape,  lining,  ribbon,  &c.  She  must 
have  a  book  in  which  the  sums  expended  should  at 
once  be  written  down,  and  the  lady  should  see  and  pay 
this  book  on  a  certain  day  every  week. 

There  is  often  trouble  about  servants’  precedence  in 
a  house,  etiquette  as  to  their  own  affairs  being  studied 
as  much  in  the  servants’  hall  as  in  the  drawing-room. 
A  lady’s-maid  ranks  after  the  housekeeper  in  an  establish¬ 
ment  where  there  is  a  housekeeper’s  room  ;  in  a  small 
house  she  ranks  after  the  cook,  unless,  indeed,  she  acts 
as  housekeeper  as  well  as  lady’s-maid,  when  she  takes 
precedence. 

A  lady  when  leaving  home  should  tell  her  maid 
distinctly  what  dresses  she  will  require  to  take  with 
her  at  least  the  day  before,  so  that  they  may  be  carefully 
looked  over,  the  evening  ones  provided  with  fresh 
tuckers  if  necessary,  &c.  &c.  Great  care  is  requisite 
in  packing,  and  it  requires  some  practice.  The  linen 
and  other  heavy  articles  must  of  course  be  packed  at 
the  bottom,  the  dresses,  &c.,  at  the  top.  When  the 
lady  is  going  to  stay  in  a  country  house  she  should  tell 
her  maid  which  dress  will  be  required  the  first  evening, 
and  then  it  and  all  that  will  be  required  with  it  can  be 
laid  at  the  top  of  the  box,  ready  to  be  taken  out  instantly 
on  arrival.  In  travelling,  the  maid  carries  her  lady’s 
dressing-case,  and  should  never  lose  sight  of  it  or  leave 
it  in  the  carriage  for  a  moment  if  she  gets  out. 

In  a  strange  house  she  must  remember  that  her 
mistress’s  comfort  greatly  depends  on  her.  She  must 
not  be  contented  with  telling  the  housemaid  to  bring 
hot  water  at  a  certain  hour,  but  must  see  that  it  is 
brought f  and  must  carry  up  her  mistress’s  cup  of  tea  in 
the  morning  if  she  requires  one.  She  should  ask  her 
n)istress  at  what  time  she  wishes  her  to  come  to  her, 
naming  what  the  breakfast  hour  is,  and  not  wait  to  be 
rung  for  as  at  home,  as  she  may  not  understand  the 
strange  bells.  She  must  also  endeavour  to  be  in  the 
way  at  the  times  when  she  thinks  her  lady  may  be  likely 
to  want  her  to  dress  for  walking,  driving,  &c. ;  and  in 
winter  must  see  that  the  fire  is  lit  at  the  proper  time, 
and  that  the  windows  are  not  left  open  too  late.  She 
must  also  keep  up  the  fire  until  ker  mistress  comes  up 
to  bed. 

She  had  better  avoid  taking  large  pieces  of  needle¬ 
work  with  her  when  visiting.  The  body  of  a  dress  or 
the  trimming  is  more  advisable  than  a  skirt  or  a  polo¬ 
naise. 
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A  lady  taking  a  young  or  inexperienced  maid  will 
have  to  explain  all  these  duties  to  her,  and  it  is  there¬ 
fore  quite  as  necessary  that  she  should  be  acquainted 
with  them  in  detail  as  that  the  maid  should  be  so.  She 
should  instruct  her  to  be  very  careful  as  to  airing  all 
linen,  to  put  evening  shoes  and  stockings  to  the  fire  to 
warm  for  a  short  time  before  they  are  required,  and 
also  nightdress,  dressing-gown,  and  slippers. 

The  maid  should  particularly  study  to  be  neat  and 
quick,  and  never  to  wear  any  projecting  trimming  on 
her  sleeves  which  will  be  liable  to  catch  in  her  mis¬ 
tress’s  hair  when  she  is  passing  her  dress  over  her  head. 
She  should  also  be  very  punctual,  and  particular  never 
to  leave  anything  behind  her  in  the  drawers  of  the 
houses  where  she  may  stay,  as  it  gives  trouble  and 
looks  very  untidy. 

When  a  lady  has  one  daughter  out,  the  same  maid 
generally  waits  on  mother  and  daughter  ;  but  it  is  not 
possible,  if  they  go  out  much,  that  she  can  make  al/ 
the  dresses  of  both  without  assistance.  If  the  maid  is  a 
really  good  dressmaker  and  fits  well,  it  is  often  found  an 
economy  to  have  a  resident  sewing  and  machine- working 
maid,  working  under  her  directions,  and  perhaps  un¬ 
dertaking  some  of  the  light  housework  ;  her  wages  are 
from  to  ^20,  with  is.  6d.  a  week  each  for  beer 
and  washing.  If  she  is  exclusively  a  sewing-maid, 
taking  no  part  in  other  work,  the  dresses  of  a  mother 
and  two  grown-up  daughters  may  well  be  made  at 
home  as  well  as  the  children’s  frocks,  the  maid  doing 
the  cutting-out  and  fitting,  arranging  the  trimmings, 
and  generally  superintending  the  work. 

This  is  a  much  better  plan  than  one  that  often  pre¬ 
vails — namely,  for  the  mother  and  the  daughters  to 
have  separate  maids.  This  is  very  comfortable  at  home, 
but  is  most  inconvenient  when  staying  out,  if  it  is  not 


wished,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  to  take  both  maids. 
It  is,  of  course,  the  mother’s  maid  who  goes  (unless,  as 
is  sometimes  done,  a  stipulation  to  the  contrary  is  made 
on  engagement  by  a  mother  who  realises  that  her 
daughter’s  appearance  is  of  much  greater  consequence 
than  her  own)  ;  she  is  not  accustomed  to  doing  the 
young  ladies’  hair,  which  is  naturally  arranged  in  a 
somewhat  different  style  from  their  mother’s,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  it  is  badly  and  unbecomingly  done. 
It  is,  of  course,  a  great  advantage  when  young  ladies 
can  do  their  own  hair,  as  it  renders  them  so  much 
more  independent ;  and  now  that  coiffures  are  becoming 
simpler,  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  be  more  frequently  the 
case. 

A  lady’s-maid  should,  of  course,  always  endeavour 
to  be  down  at  the  proper  hours  for  meals,  still  it  must 
be  remembered  that  she  is  the  lady’s  personal  attendant, 
and  that  her  first  duty  is  to  her  mistress.  If,  therefore, 
the  latter  is  inconsiderate,  and  keeps  her  in  attendance 
when  she  should  be  at  breakfast  or  dinner,  the  other 
servants  must  remember  that  it  is  not  the  maid’s  fault, 
and  must  not  grudge  a  little  trouble  to  keep  her  food 
hot  for  her. 

A  maid  is  expected  to  be  neatly  dressed  ;  she  gene¬ 
rally  finds  her  mistress’s  cast-off  dresses  most  useful 
when  turned  or  dyed  in  assisting  her  to  appear  so ; 
it  is  not  expected  now  that  she  should  wear  a  cap ; 
indeed,  no  maid  worth  having  would  in  these  days 
condescend  to  do  so.  A  lady  may,  of  course,  remon¬ 
strate  as  to  any  unreasonable  or  gaudy  finery,  but  the 
days  of  sumptuary  laws  have  passed  away,  and  she 
may  feel  quite  sure  that  if  a  maid  is  not  neat  and  careful 
in  her  own  dress,  she  will  never  make  her  mistress 
look  either  smart  or  tidy. 

Maitresse  de  Maison. 


THE  SHIP  OF  SOLOMON. 


Y  Arizona’s  sea  of  sand 

Some  bearded  miners  grey  and  old, 

_ And  resolute  in  search  of  gold. 

Sat  down  to  tap  the  savage  land. 
They  tented  in  a  cannon’s  mouth 
That  gaped  against  the  warm  wide  south. 
And  underneath  a  wave-washed  wall. 
Where  now  nor  rains  nor  winds  may  fall. 
They  delved  the  level  salt-white  sands 
For  gold,  with  bold  and  horny  hands. 


A  miner  stood  beside  his  mine. 

He  pulled  his  beard,  then  looked  away 
Across  the  level  sea  of  sand. 

Beneath  his  broad  and  hairy  hand, 

A  hand  as  hard  as  knots  of  pine. 

“  It  looks  so  like  a  sea,”  said  he. 

He  pulled  his  beard  and  he  did  say, 

“  It  looks  just  like  a  dried-up  sea.” 
Again  he  pulled  that  beard  of  his. 

But  said  no  other  thing  than  this. 


A  stalwart  miner  dealt  a  stroke. 

And  struck  a  buried  beam  of  oak 
An  old  ship’s  beam  the  shaft  appeared. 
With  storm-worn  faded  figure-head. 

The  miner  twisted  his  long  beard, 

Leaned  on  his  pickaxe  as  he  spoke  : 

“  ’Tis  from  some  long-lost  ship,”  he  said, 
“  Some  laden  ship  of  Solomon 
That  sailed  these  lonesome  seas  upon 
In  search  of  Ophir’s  mine  ;  ah  !  me, 

That  sailed  this  dried-up  desert-sea.” 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  A  FRIEND. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  OLIVE  VARCOE.” 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

HAD  orders,  m’tn,  this  morning  to  pack 
your  things.  I  s’pose  you’ve  no  objec- 

There  is  a  change  in  Festing’s  tone. 
The  shadowof  Warfield  is  creeping  over 

^  Is  this  my  last  morning  at  Castle  Hor- 

-I  >  neck  ?  I  am  standing  by  the  glass.  I  see 

my  face  in  it  flush  to  crimson  and  then 
whiten  to  snow ;  it  is  full  of  dismay  ;  it  looks 

x  as  it  did  on  the  night  that  strange  kiss  fell  on 

V  my  lips. 

**  I  have  many  objections,  Festing,  but  they  are  all 
useless,  so  you  are  welcome  to  pack.  And  do  not 
forget  to  put  this  pincushion  in  my  box.  Lady  Homeck 
has  given  it  to  me.” 

Festing  stares  at  the  order,  and  eyes  the  gift  with 
unmitigated  contempt. 

“  Then  I  shall  put  it  in  my  trunk  myself,  Festing. 
I  am  so  afraid  you’ll  forget  it.  I  like  Lady  Horneck 
very  much,  and  so  I  value  her  present.” 

What  time  do  we  start,  m’m  ?  Shall  you  want  to 
keep  a  dress  out  for  dinner  ?” 

“  At  five,  I  believe.  I  shall  not  want  to  dress.” 

“  I  must  keep  a  place  for  your  habit” — and  Festing 
looks  at  me  with  stony  eyes — “  unless,  m’m,  you  are 
brought  back  killed.  All  the  upper  servants  says — of 
course  I  don’t  hold  no  converse  with  the  lower  ones — 
that  that  mare  is  the  viciousest  thing  in  the  stable,  or 
out  of  it,  for  three  counties  round.” 

We  are  in  the  park ;  the  wind  is  in  the  east  and 
bites  keenly,  the  ground  is  hard,  the  sun  shines 
brightly  as  on  a  frosty  day,  and  dazzles  the  eyes  as  one 
faces  it.  I  am  on  a  quiet  hack.  A  groom  is  walking 
Jilt  up  and  down  ;  she  frets  on  her  bit,  puts  back  her 
ears  at  every  sound,  and  shows  the  ball  of  her  eye 
with  startling  effect  now  and  then.  She  also  dances 
at  the  man  at  unexpected  times,  and  looks  altogether 
rather  hard  to  hold.  Mr.  Desmond  comes  up  to  me 
with  a  serious  face. 

“  Miss  Luttrell,  how  do  you  feel  ?” 

“  Quite  well,  thanks.” 

“I  am  not.  My  courage  is  evaporating  like  sal- 
volatile.  I  never  rode  against  a  lady  in  my  life.  I  don’t 
feel  I  can  do  it.” 

“  Hester  has  held  out  her  sceptre  or  her  thumb,  and 
you  have  crept  under  it,  Mr.  Desmond.  But  I  assure 
yon  I  have  not  the  least  intention  of  letting  you  off  this 
race.” 

His  happy  red  face  gets  redder  as  I  mention  Hester, 
and  I  see  I  have  hit  on  the  truth. 

“  No,  no,”  he  says,  “  it  is  not  that.  And  I  don’t 
want  to  be  let  off  the  race.  Only  will  you  permit  a 
gentleman  to  ride  it  instead  of  yourself  ?” 


“  No.  I  would  not  miss  riding  it  for  your  favourite 
four  figures.” 

The  poor  giant  looks  really  too  grave  ;  his  distressed 
air  makes  me  laugh. 

“  What  are  you  afraid  of  ?  I  have  ridden  over  worse 
ground  many  times  when  hunting.  There  is  only  one 
hard  fence  to  take — that  one  down  by  the  stream.” 

The  giant  shakes  his  head. 

“  I  don’t  care  for  the  fences.  I  am  not  afraid  of 
them  for  you.  I  believe  you’ll  beat  me  easy  in  this 
race.” 

“  Then  what  is  the  matter  ?  An  Englishman  would 
think  nothing  of  riding  against  a  lady.  Most  likely  he 
would  enjoy  her  ‘  coming  to  grief’  and  having  *  a 
spill,’  as  he  would  call  it.  And  he  would  be  con¬ 
temptuous  of  her  and  a  little  coarse,  and  say  it  served 
her  right  for  being  so  *  fast.’  ” 

“  But  I  am  an  Irishman.  My  blood  dances  to  quite 
another  tune.  And  I  wish  you  would  let  the  fellow  ride 
who  is  come  up  from  London  to  do  it.” 

“  From  London  !  Who  sent  for  him  ?  Who  had 
the  impertinence  to  suppose  I  was  going  to  turn  coward 
at  the  last  moment  ?” 

“  No  one  thought  that ;  but,  in  fact,  we  all  sent  for 
him  ;  we  all  thought  it  best.” 

I  am  more  angry  than  I  had  supposed  I  could  be.  I  am 
riding  away  from  him  without  a  word  more,  when  he 
puts  his  hand  on  my  bridle. 

“You  won’t  let  the  jockey  ride ?”  he  says  plead¬ 
ingly. 

“  No.  You  annoy  me,  Mr.  Desmond,  by  such  a 
question.  I  thought  you  knew  I  had  staked  more  on 
the  race  than  my  mere  perversity  in  riding  it.” 

My  blood  rises  in  my  face  as  I  strive  to  release  my 
bridle  from  his  grasp. 

“  You  force  me  to  tell  you  something  I  did  not  mean 
to  tell,^  he  says,  lowering  his  voice  to  a  whisper. 
“  I  saw  one  of  the  gipsy-men  creep  away  from  the 
stable  this  morning  at  four  o’clock,  and  I  am  afraid 
there  has  been  foul  play.  I  am  afraid  there  is  some¬ 
thing  wrong  with  the  mare.” 

Now  I  grow  pale  indeed.  Has  Festing  the  spy  sent 
word  to  Warfield  of  my  intention  to  ride,  and  is 
Mr.  Mawditt  trying  to  kill  me  ? 

“  Have  you  said  anything  to  Sir  Ivan  ?” 

“No.  Hester  has  begged  me  not,  so  has  Lady 
Homeck.  They  have  had  all  the  men  in  and  ques¬ 
tioned  them  one  by  one.  They  all  swear  the  mare  was 
watched  through  the  night  by  two  stable-boys  who 
never  closed  an  eye,  and  they  all  declare  she  is  as  fresh 
and  hearty  as  a  dsisy.’’ 

“  Well,  that  may  be  the  truth.” 

“  No,  the  boys  slept  as  boys  always  do,  and  the  mare 
is  not  right.” 

“  Then  what  shall  we  do  ?” 

“We  can  give  Sir  Ivan  a  hint,  and  decline  to  ride. 
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and  then  he’ll  discharge  the  whole  establishment, 
Hester  says.  Or  you  can  let  the  jockey  risk  his  bones — 
he’s  paid  to  do  it — and  make  no  fuss.” 

“  Very  unfair  to  the  jockey.” 

“  Not  altogether.  The  mare  is  far  more  likely  to 
carry  him  safe  than  a  light  hand  like  you.  And  he  does 
but  accept  the  risk  of  his  trade.  Besides,  I  don’t  mean 
the  mare  is  dangerous  or  sick,  but  she  is  odd,  she  has 
been  tampered  with.  Those  gipsies  have  queer  ways, 
queer  power  with  horses.  I  have  seen  one  of  those 
fellows  whisper  in  a  horse’s  ear  and  put  him  all  of  a 
sweat.” 

“  What  are  you  discussing  so  earnestly  ?”  asks  Lord 
Madern,  riding  towards  us. 

His  wicked  eyes  are  quite  elated.  He  is  anticipating 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  “  the  fast  Miss  Luttrell”  either 
spilled  or  killed.  His  fresh  young  face  has  a  sweet 
girlish  flush  on  it,  he  looks  a  good  pretty  little  boy, 
except  for  his  eyes. 

“  We  are  making  funeral  arrangements  to  be  sure,” 
responds  the  Desmond  cheerfully. 

Lord  Madern  enjoys  the  grim  jest,  and  curls  his 
young  cherub  lips  into  a  smile. 

“  ‘Sweets  to  the  sweet,’”  he  says,  offering  me  a 
bunch  of  violets.  “  Ophelia  shall  have  flowers  in  plenty 
whatever  may  be  her  choice — cremation,  or  wicker,  or 
lead.” 

I  do  not  enjoy  this  as  he  does. 

“  You  are  quite  horrible,”  I  return,  and  I  wheel 
my  horse  round  to  Sir  Ivan’s  side,  and  remind  him  of 
his  promise  to  let  us  start  an  hour  earlier  than  fixed  on. 

He  looks  at  me  uneasily.  “  Hester  has  made  me 
nervous  about  you,  and  yesterday  evening  we  let  her 
drive  her  ponies  to  the  telegraph  station,  and  she  sent 
off  a  telegram  for  a  jockey,  Desmond,  of  course, 
consenting  on  the  terms  of  the  bet  being  changed.” 

My  chagrin  flushes  up  hotly  on  my  face.  I  ask  no 
question  about  the  bet.  I  care  nothing  for  it.  I  care 
only  to  win  my  battle  against  Hester.  She  has  pledged 
her  word  to  Paul  that  she  has  power  to  stop  this  race. 
I  have  pledged  my  word  that  I  will  ride  it. 

Jealousy,  perversity,  wilfulness,  recklessness,  all 
rage  in  me  as  I  plead  my  cause  with  Sir  Ivan.  And  I 
end  by  winning.  I  make  him  even  enthusiastic  on 
my  side,  and  slightly  furious  against  Hester.  Like  all 
men  ruled  by  their  womenkind,  he  hates  the  suspicion 
of  it,  so  I  touch  him  on  his  weak  point  when  I  show 
him  her  hand  through  all  these  hindrances. 

When  I  mount  Jilt  I  find  the  mare  strangely  uneasy. 
She  twists  round  to  all  points  of  the  compass,  she 
quivers  at  a  word,  and  her  heels  fly  out  viciously  if  a 
shadow  fall  but  near  her. 

“  She  is  very  fresh,”  Sir  Ivan  says.  “  Keep  her  well 
in  hand.  Miss  Luttrell.” 

Mr.  Desmond  has  thrown  off  his  Ulster  and 
presents  a  refreshing  appearance  in  a  green  and  white 
jockey-costume.  Bizarre  as  the  dress  is,  it  shows  off 
his  fine  figure  to  advantage,  and  as  Hester  comes  gallop¬ 
ing  up  to  us  I  observe  she  admires  him. 

“  I  have  been  waiting  at  the  park-gate,”  she  cries, 
“  for  the  carriage  from  the  station.  It  is  come  now.  The 
gentleman  is  arrived  who  is  to  ride  for  you,  Coralie.” 


“  A  gentleman  ?”  Mr.  Desmond  says,  standing  in  his 
stirrups  and  looking  like  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes ; 
“  who  is  it,  then  ?” 

“  It  does  not  matter  who  he  is,”  I  observe ;  “  I  am 
going  to  ride  for  myself.” 

‘  ‘  He  has  brought  his  horse,”  Hester  says  in  an  odd  tone. 

The  brougham  drives  near  to  us  and  stops,  and  there 
alights  a  muffled  figure  in  Ulster,  and  wraps,  and 
wideawake  ;  when  he  disch.irges  these  superfluities  he 
displays  a  large  bushy  black  beard,  a  pair  of  eyebrows 
big  enough  for  the  Wandering  Jew,  and  a  head  of  lank 
black  hair  cut  to  such  a  singular  pattern  that  only  the 
wildest  eccentricity  could  have  devised  it.  His  costume 
is  simply  a  dark  riding-suit ;  against  Mr.  Desmond’s 
green  he  looks  a  crow. 

I  give  him  one  glance  and  have  an  odd  feeling  that  I 
have  seen  him  somewhere,  but  when  I  hear  his  name 
mentioned  it  is  quite  a  stranger’s  to  me,  though  one 
well  known  in  the  sporting  world — so  well  known 
that  I  begin  to  look  at  him  curiously  as  one  looks  at 
celebrities  when  they  flash  into  view. 

He  does  not  notice  me  beyond  raising  his  hat  then 
he  rather  rudely  turns  his  back  on  my  scrutiny,  and 
stands  apart,  talking  in  a  low  tone  to  Sir  Ivan,  and 
Lord  Madern,  and  Hester.  Mr.  Desmond  joins  the 
group  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  rides  up  to  me. 

He  casts  a  quick  eye  on  Jilt’s  movements. 

“  How  does  she  seem  ?”  he  says. 

“  Very  fresh,”  I  answer. 

“  And  only  that  ?” 

“  I  can  scarcely  tell ;  but,  at  all  events,  she  will  get 
through  the  race,  and  I’ll  make  her  win  if  I  can.” 

“  We  are  to  give  it  up  altogether  if  you  do  not  ride. 
Horneck  has  turned  crusty.” 

“  Has  he  ?  and  why  ?” 

“  Well,  he  did  not  expect  this  crack  rider  down.  He 
won’t  let  him  ride  Jilt ;  she  is  not  up  to  his  weight,  and, 
moreover,  the  fellow  has  a  terrible  reputation  for  cruel 
riding  ;  he  has  killed  no  end  of  horses.  So  the  upshot 
is  that  Sir  Ivan  won’t  hear  of  his  taking  your  place.” 

“  What  does  Miss  Horneck  say  to  that  ?” 

“  Not  much  ;  she  always  has  sense  enough  to  give  in 
when  she  sees  her  brother  is  in  earnest.  I  am  going  to 
look  at  the  stranger’s  animal ;  he  is  a  real  beauty.” 

Before  he  canters  off  he  once  more  scans  Jilt  with 
scrutinising  eyes. 

“  I  believe  the  mare  is  right  enough.  She  is  as  fresh 
as  clover,  that’s  all.  Miss  Horneck  has  just  been  telling 
me  to  look  at  her  and  convince  myself  that  my  evil 
suspicions  have  carried  away  my  senses.” 

I  do  not  answer  him,  and  he  does  not  wait  for  an 
answer.  Shall  I  confess  it  ?  I  begin  to  feel  my 
courage  quail.  The  fretfulness  of  the  mare,  her  quiver¬ 
ing  impatience,  the  thrill  like  a  trembling  anguish  that 
shakes  her  flanks,  have  touched  my  nerves.  I  am  waver¬ 
ing,  doubting  whether  it  will  not  be  wise  to  let  Hester 
have  her  triumph  and  yield  like  a  coward,  when  a  re¬ 
velation  falls  upon  me  as  suddenly  as  a  flash  of  light¬ 
ning,  and  I  resolve  to  risk  my  life  ten  times  rather  than 
give  her  the  victory. 

I  have  recognised  this  gentleman  rider.  He  has  taken 
off  his  glove.  I  should  know  his  hand  among  a  thou- 
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sand,  and  I  know  too  the  ring  he  wears.  Henceforth  I 
am  unshaken  in  my  resolve,  and  Sir  Ivan,  having  no 
suspicion  of  foul  play  with  respect  to  Jilt,  is  firm  on 
my  side,  so  all  opposition  goes  down  before  us. 

Apparently  no  one  but  myself  has  seen  through  the 
disguise  of  the  gentleman-masker.  I  presume  Hester 
knows  him,  because  it  is  for  her  sake  he  plays  this 
singular  comedy,  but  she  does  not  betray  her  knowledge 
by  word  or  look. 

I  am  very  scornful  of  her  deceit  as  I  watch  her  calm 
demeanour,  and  more  scornful  still  when  she  grows 
flurried  on  finding  we  are  to  start  an  hour  earlier  than 
she  had  anticipated.  She  gallops  to  a  hill,  and,  like 
Sister  Anne,  she  looks  up  the  road,  and  sees  only  flocks 
of  sheep  and  droves  of  cattle. 

“  I  have  promised  to  stop  this  madcap  girl,  and  yet 
I  cannot,”  I  overhear  her  say  to  Lord  Madern.  “  What 
shall  I  do  ?” 

“  Nothing,”  he  returns.  “  Do  not  make  yourself  a 
spoil-sport.  You’ll  get  no  thanks.  I,  for  one,  should 
be  awfully  disappointed.  It  will  be  capital  fun.  Look 
at  Desmond’s  get-up.  He  is  like  a  Fenian. 

“  ‘  I’m  wearing  of  the  jrrecn,  my  boys. 

Wearing  of  the  green.’  ” 

“  Why  have  they  changed  the  hour  ?”  Hester  cries. 
“  If  they  had  kept  to  two  o’clock  all  would  yet  go  well.” 

No  one  answers  her.  The  course  is  all  marked  off ; 
the  flags  are  flying  ;  we  are  about  to  start.  The  men 
are  eager  and  excited.  The  horses  sniff”  the  coming 
contest  with  nostrils  breathing  fire,  and  every  muscle 
beneath  their  shining  coats  stands  out  like  whipcord.  I 
see  the  white  of  Jilt’s  rolling  eyeballs  as  she  erects  her 
ears  and  turns  her  listening  head  to  the  wind.  She  is 
quieter.  Whatever  that  thrilling  anguish  may  be  which 
trembles  through  her  veins,  this  greater  excitement  has 
stilled  it.  Her  high  courage,  her  brave  blood  have 
conquered  pain.  Her  antagonist — the  big  Irish  horse 
Catamaran — has  bone  and  strength,  she  swiftness  and 
spirit.  Which  will  win }  There  are  great  staying 
powers  in  the  thick  neck,  the  short  flank,  the  heavy, 
ample,  muscular  quarters  of  the  foe,  and  but  for  the 
difference  of  weight  in  the  riders  Jilt  might  stand  small 
chance  against  him.  I  am  a  feather  compared  to  the 
giant,  but  let  it  be  understood  there  was  no  question  of 
weight  in  the  race ;  the  wager  was  simply  that  I,  riding 
Jilt,  should  beat  him,  riding  Catamaran. 

The  flag  falls.  We  start,  we  fly,  we  are  neck  and 
neck  for  the  whole  length  of  the  flat.  The  ground 
rises  slightly,  and  I  flash  to  the  front  like  an  arrow.  I 
keep  it  steadily ;  I  am  over  the  first  fence  with  the 
lightness  of  a  swallow.  Jilt  treads  the  air  ;  she  does 
but  touch  the  earth  to  bound  from  it  again.  The  ring 
of  her  hoofs  is  like  a  pleasant  song ;  she  makes  the 
earth  musical  with  her  feet.  I  soar ;  I  am  a  swift  on 
the  wing  cleaving  the  elastic  air  ;  and  the  second  fence 
is  but  a  higher  bound,  a  sharper  breath  of  wind,  in  the 
midst  of  my  steadier  flight.  Crash  through  the  crack¬ 
ling  thorns  comes  a  rushing  steed,  so  close  upon  me 
that  I  feel  the  smoke  of  his  nostrils.  He  makes  two 
bounds,  and  I  could  touch  him  with  my  hand.  We  are 
neck  and  neck,  stride  and  stride.  For  one  single 
moment  heart  and  thought,  eagerness  and  skill,  all  the 


sense  I  have  rush  to  my  eyesight  only  as  I  give  one 
glance  at  my  companion.  He  is  not  the  giant.  He  is 
the  well-known  steeple-chaser,  the  man  who  has  the 
greatest  break-neck  reputation  in  England,  the  man 
who  has  the  coolest  skill,  and  the  fieriest  energy,  and 
the  wickedest  devil-may-care  way  of  riding  of  any  man 
who  ever  bestrode  a  horse,  and  sat  with  the  stilness 
and  keenness  of  a  hawk  soaring  on  the  wind  on  a 
summer  day. 

At  least  this  rider  by  my  side  wears  this  man’s  beard 
and  his  name,  and  with  these  he  has  deceived  all  other 
eyes  but  mine.  But  I  let  no  recognition  flash  into  my 
gaze  as  I  glance  at  him  from  beneath  my  eyelashes. 
We  do  not  utter  a  word  to  each  other,  but  neck  and 
neck,  stride  for  stride,  we  cut  the  green  sward  to¬ 
gether,  and  clear  seventy  feet  of  ground  in  every  second’s 
space. 

What  a  horse  this  man  rides  !  What  an  admirable 
well-set  oblique  shoulder,  what  long  elastic  pasterns, 
what  depth  and  amplitude  in  his  quarters,  what  flat, 
compact  bone  in  the  strong,  firmly-planted  legs,  what 
hocks,  fine  as  steel,  yet  bearing  all  the  weight  of  his 
body  as  though  his  entrails  were  air ;  and,  finely,  what 
a  neck  of  “  arched  thunder”  and  head  of  fire  ! 

His  admirable  points  kindle  my  eyes  with  pleasure. 
I  love  a  horse,  and  know  a  good  one  when  I  see  him. 
This  one  could  beat  Jilt  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 
His  rider  is  holding  in  his  stride,  quenching  his  keen 
ardour  with  cool  ease,  making  him  serve  only  as  an 
incentive  to  enkindle  my  steed’s  emulation  and  encourage 
her.  With  this  aid  she  renews  her  force ;  she  gathers 
her  pasterns  together  like  four  birds  whose  wings  bear 
her  on. 

We  are  nearing  a  fence — no,  the  fence,  the  one  with 
the  brook  beyond  it,  and  a  stiffish  bank  which  must  be 
cleared  in  the  leap  at  the  penalty  of  a  fall  or  a  dangerous 
scramble.  As  we  approach  this  place  I  clasp  my  stirrup 
with  a  firmer  foot,  I  grasp  my  reins  with  a  surer  hand, 
then  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  glancing  back¬ 
wards. 

The  resplendent  green  gleams  on  my  sight  very  near 
me.  In  the  strength  of  his  bone  and  his  sinew  that  big 
beast  Catamaran  is  stealing  down  upon  me,  gaining  on 
me  inch  by  inch.  I  am  a  little  disconcerted,  the  cool¬ 
ness  I  have  kept  so  well  mounts  in  temperature,  my 
eyes  quiver,  I  cannot  clearly  and  deliberately  choose  the 
spot  at  which  I  will  cross  this  ugly  bit  of  ground. 

“  Follow  me  !”  my  companion  says  in  a  constrained 
voice — a  voice  not  his  own. 

Mechanically  I  obey  him.  He  darts  to  the  front,  and 
like  an  arrow  shot  from  the  bow  clears  the  fence  and 
lands  his  horse  on  the  other  side  beyond  the  brook. 
With  a  great  rush  Jilt  follows  ;  right  through  the  same 
gap  his  huge  roan  has  made  she  springs,  and,  gathering 
all  her  force,  she  cleaves  the  air  and  is  across  the  stream 
safe,  but  trembling  in  every  nerve.  O  that  I  could  give 
her  one  breath  of  rest !  But  I  cannot,  for  Catamaran 
comes  crashing  through  the  fence  a  little  higher  up, 
alights  upon  the  tops,  dashes  down  into  the  brook, 
scrambles  up  again  like  the  huge  cat  whose  name  he 
bears,  and  is  off  across  the  sward  with  legs  of  iron  and 
breath  of  steam.  In  another  moment  the  shadow  of 
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the  green  fiills  by  my  shadow,  then  passes  it,  and  he  is 
a  neck  ahead,  then  a  length,  then  two  lengths,  and  then 
a  stretch  of  ground  that  moves  and  heaves  on  my  sight 
like  a  sea. 

Jilt  is  straining  every  nerve  to  follow,  her  eager  neck 
outstretched,  her  ears  laid  back,  her  four  hoofs  touch¬ 
ing  the  earth  like  one.  Close  by  my  side  is  the  break¬ 
neck  rider,  the  devil-may-care  individual,  who  heeds 
not  the  life  of  either  horse  or  man  ;  he  is  oddly  anxious 
considering  who  he  is. 

“  Hold  her  in  !”  he  says  to  me.  “  Spare  her  all  you 
can  over  this  rough  ground.  I  want  you  to  win.” 

I  flush  up  at  his  strange  solicitude,  but  I  take  his 
advice,  and  Jilt  draws  huge  breaths,  and  her  symptoms 
of  distress  vanish.  Another  two  minutes  of  hard  riding 
and  we  have  crossed  the  ploughed  field  on  which  Cata¬ 
maran  made  his  innings,  and  a  long  stretch  of  green 
sward  lies  before  us.  Mr.  Desmond  is  on  ahead  ;  he 
tops  a  low  fence  and  waves  his  hand  in  triumph,  and  his 
shadow  skims  the  green  like  a  swallow.  I  follow 
almost  blindly,  for  my  heart  is  on  my  lips,  and  my  pulse 
is  bounding  with  a  quivering  fear  of  failure. 

“  Now  we  will  overtake  him,”  my  friend  says. 
“  This  is  the  ground  that  suits  the  mare.” 

This  is  true.  On  the  long  level  reach  of  turf  Jilt  is 
herself  again.  Her  pace  tells  here.  We  gain  on  the 
giant.  My  flying  shadow  reaches  his — crosses — passes 
it — rushes  onward — flies  beyond  him — leaves  him  hope¬ 
lessly  behind.  One  fence  more  and  the  winning-post  is 
reached.  I  see  the  flag  flying — I  see  an  expectant 
crowd ;  to  right  and  left  of  me  like  dim  visions  I  see 
phantom  riders  bearing  down  upon  me ;  but  in  front, 
rushing  steadily  on,  is  the  bold  horseman,  the  great  noble 
steed  that  has  done  me  such  service  this  day.  I  turn 
from  all  the  other  visions  to  fix  my  eyes  only  on  this 
one.  On  the  level  he  has  swept  ahead  of  me,  and  Jilt, 
incited  by  example,  flies  in  his  steps  as  if  she  followed 
a  friend. 

The  sun  is  in  his  eyes  and  mine,  there  is  a  glitter  as 
of  a  million  diamonds  in  the  air,  the  leafless  fence  we 
are  nearing  is  gleaming  with  a  sheen  of  gold  which 
mocks  and  dazzles.  He  lifts  his  horse  at  its  false 
glory,  flies  over,  disappears,  and  does  not  rise  again. 
Dimly  wondering  and  fearing  I  follow,  and  even  as  I 
am  in  the  air  I  see  him  and  his  horse  both  down.  In 
another  second  Jilt’s  hoofs  will  be  on  his  face.  We 
have  crossed  at  the  same  spot,  and  he  is  lying  beneath 
her  feet.  By  an  effort,  a  superhuman  effort,  of  which 
the  anguish,  the  strength,  the  horror,  are  not  in  words 
to  tell,  I  force  the  mare  to  swerve  in  her  leap,  and  by  a 
hair’s  breadth  I  come  crashing  down  beside  him,  not  oti 
him. 

I  have  saved  Paul  Lermit’s  life  and  lost  the  race. 

Jilt  rises  from  her  fall  wild,  mad  with  terror  or  with 
pain.  Instinctively  I  feel  the  creature  is  beside  herself 
with  fear  or  agony,  and  quick  as  lightning  I  free  my 
foot  from  the  stirrup  and  fling  myself  on  the  grass. 

Then  she  rears  bolt  upright,  stands  a  wavering  mo¬ 
ment  thus  with  eyeballs  all  on  fire  and  nostrils  wide 
an  instant  more  her  fore-feet  touch  the  earth  again, 
and  she  careers  madly  round  the  field  with  bridle  trail¬ 
ing  and  saddle  falling  to  the  ground. 


Mr.  Desmond’s  big  Catamaran  comes  sweeping  on, 
rushes  grandly  at  his  fence  and  crosses  it,  then  his 
rider  sees  our  catastrophe,  gives  one  glance  at  me 
where  I  stand  safely  on  the  sward,  and  lets  a  smile  of 
victory  expand  his  ruddy  countenance.  With  this 
beaming  on  his  sunflower  face,  he  goes  calmly, 
leisurely  on,  and  wins. 

CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Meanwhile  Paul  has  jumped  to  his  feet  and  ad¬ 
dresses  me  eagerly,  excitedly  for  him. 

“  It  was  splendidly  done !  You  have  saved  my 
life,  Coralie !” 

He  had  forgotten  his  role  for  the  moment,  but  he 
remembers  it  as  he  speaks,  and  stops  in  awkward 
silence. 

“  Are  you  hurt  he  says  in  his  old  constrained  voice. 

“  No  ;  are  you  ?” 

There  are  tears  on  my  face — tears  in  my  voice — 
tears  of  vexation  and  defeat.  I  am  glad  I  have  saved 
Paul,  but  I  am  sorry  I  have  lost  the  race. 

“  You  say  no,  but  you  are  hurt.  I  am  sure  you  are.” 

He  seizes  my  hand  and  looks  on  my  tearful  face  in 
terror.  I  turn  from  tears  to  laughter. 

“  Paul,  I  know  you  !  Why  have  you  played  such  a 
farce  as  this  to  please  Hester  Hornecic  ?” 

“  To  please  her  !  I  never  thought  of  her.  I  thought 
only  of  you.  Has  she  recognised  me  too  ?” 

“  How  can  I  tell  ?”  and  tears  and  laughter  struggle 
for  utterance  in  my  voice.  “  Paul,  you  look  so  odd  ! 
And  I  think  I  am  hurt  a  little.” 

I  am  falling  as  I  speak.  I  feel  myself  caught  by  his 
arm  and  held  closely  for  a  single  moment,  then  I  am 
put  gently  back  on  the  sward,  and  with  a  face  white  as 
ashes  Paul  looks  down  on  me. 

“  Do  not  be  frightened,”  I  cry,  when  my  shaking 
lips  will  let  me  speak  ;  “I  have  only  wrenched  my  foot 
a  little.  It  is  nothing — really  nothing.” 

“  Thank  God  !”  he  says  solemnly. 

I  cannot  tell  what  imp  possesses  me,  but  I  am  not 
solemn,  I  am  not  even  serious.  I  glance  again  at  his 
disguise,  and  although  my  face  is  pale  and  my  lips 
still  quiver,  I  burst  into  irrepressible  laughter. 

“  Oh  !  Paul,  how  could  you  make  up  your  mind  to  do 
anything  so  absurd  ?  Oh,  you  are  so  ridiculous !  I 
shall  die  of  it  if  you  don’t  go  away !” 

“  Thank  you  !”  he  says  with  some  of  his  old  stiff¬ 
ness  ;  “  I  believe  I  have  made  a  considerable  fool  of 
myself,  and  no  doubt  I  shall  reap  a  fool’s  reward. 
But  I  confess  not  to  have  liked  the  idea  of  your 
risking  danger  in  a  steeple-chase,  so  I  thought  to  stop 
you  by  coming  down.” 

“  Thank  you,”  I  return ;  “  you  have  only  stopped 
me,  you  see,  from  winning  the  race.” 

His  face  flushes. 

“lam  sorry  for  that.  Perhaps  you  would  rather 
have  won  than  have  turned  aside  to  spare  my  bones 
the  marks  of  Jilt’s  hoofs.” 

“  If  I  had  not  recognised  you - ”  I  begin,  and  then 

stop,  for  horsemen  and  horsewomen,  grooms  and  run¬ 
ners  are  all  swooping  down  upon  us,  and  shouts  of 
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inquiry  as  to  the  state  of  our  lives  and  limbs  are  rend¬ 
ing  the  air. 

“  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  Shall  you  keep  up 
your  disguise  ?” 

“No,”  Paul  says  somewhat  savagely;  “if  no 
one  knows  me  they’ll  know  my  horse  in  spite  of  paint,” 

“  What !  is  it  the  old  roan  ?”  I  cry. 

“  Yes,  of  course  it  is.  What  other  animal  could 
keep  Jilt  so  well  up  to  the  mark  ?  That’s  why  I 
brought  him  down  they  were  stable  companions  for 
three  years.  I  bought  the  roan,  you  know,  of  Sir 
Ivan.  I  thought  at  least  I  would  ride  with  you  if  I 
could  not  ride  for  you.” 

At  last  I  am  grateful.  Tears  fill  up  my  eyes,  but  I 
have  not  time  to  say  a  word,  for,  like  a  flock  of  crows 
round  the  fallen,  our  friends  are  whirling  and  swooping 
in  around  us. 

“  Miss  Luttrell  is  not  hurt,  I  hope  ?”  Sir  Ivan  cries. 

“  No,  no,”  I  answer. 

“  Nor  Captain  Delf,  I  trust  ?”  cries  Hester. 

“  I  believe,”  returns  Paul,  “  that  Captain  Delf  is  as 
sound  as  a  man  can  be  whose  bones  are  mended  in  as 
many  places  as  his  are,  but  the  individual  here  repre¬ 
senting  him  would  be  rather  glad  of  a  surgeon.” 

I  gaze  into  his  paling  face  in  fear  and  wonder,  and 
not  a  smile  touches  my  lips  when  with  one  hand  he 
pulls  off  beard  and  wig,  and,  amid  a  shout  of  laughter, 
stands  confessed  as  Paul  Permit. 

“  Upon  my  word  you  did  it  well !  Your  make-up 
was  the  captain  to  the  life — yes,  and  your  riding  too.” 

These  are  some  of  the  words  that  ring  out  through 
the  peals  of  laughter. 

“  Took  us  all  in,  by  Jove  !  and  cleverly  too.  What’s 
the  matter,  old  boy  ?  What’s  the  damage  ?” 

The  damage  is  a  dislocated  shoulder,  and  while  Paul 
tells  calmly  that  he  imagines  this  is  the  hurt  from  which 
he  is  suffering,  he  quietly  sinks  back  on  the  grass 
white  and  senseless. 

It  is  men  who  faint  now-a-days,  not  women.  But 
it  must  be  confessed  they  don’t  faint  till  they  have 
shown  manhood,  and  pluck  enough  for  a  dozen  of 
those  gallant  knights  of  old,  who  took  so  much  care  of 
their  own  carcasses  in  steel  armour,  while  their  poorer 
followers  received  arrows  and  javelins  in  a  mere  buff 
jerkin.  No,  they  don’t  faint  till  the  oar  drops  from  a 
nerveless  hand,  and  they  fall  across  the  thwarts  ot  a 
boat  in  a  “  form”  that  has  come  to  be  no  form  at  all. 

“  Water  !  fetch  some  water  !”  every  one  cries,  while 
I  kneel  down  by  Paul’s  side  in  deep  silence,  but  with  a 
veil  lifted  from  my  eyes  and  a  pang  at  my  heart.  I 
feel  this  is  my  place,  and  I  do  not  yield  it  to  any  one 
in  spire  of  strange  glances  passing  between  the  lookers- 
on. 

There  is  quite  a  crowd  around  us.  A  carriage 
coming  up  the  avenue  leaves  the  road  and  comes  across 
the  grass  to  us.  It  is  Lady  Sara  Esdale’s.  She  cries 
out  on  seeing  Mr.  Desmond’s  resplendent  costume — 

“  I  thought  so,  Sebastian  !  I  was  sure  if  there  was 
any  mischief  you  were  the  cause.  What  have  you 
done  now  ?” 

“Won  a  thousand  pounds,  ma’am,  and  beaten  the 
celebrated  Captain  Delf,  whose  bones  have  been  broken 


and  mended  so  many  times  that  he  is  like  a  piece  of  old 
china  put  together  with  cement.” 

“lam  sorry  if  you  have  won  money  ;  it  will  do  you 
no  good.” 

Mr.  Desmond  laughs,  and  hums  softly — 

“  Tlicre’s  nothing  but  money  cim  cure  me, 

And  rid  me  of  all  my  pain ; 

’Twill  pay  all  my  debts. 

And  remove  all  my  lets ; 

And  my  mistress  that  cannot  endure  me 
Will  love  me,  and  love  me  again.” 

Every  one  seems  to  me  to  be  in  wild  spirits,  in  cruel 
glee.  I  am  angry  at  this  careless  hardness.  I  am  in 
wonder  at  their  want  of  feeling. 

Hester  sits  her  horse  like  a  statue.  She  watches 
Paul  and  me,  but  does  not  say  a  word.  Not  until  Lady 
Horneck  drives  up,  then  she  rides  close  to  the  carriage, 
and  talks  to  her  earnestly. 

“  Yes,”  I  hear  the  old  lady  say.  “  It  is  the  only 
thing  that  can  be  done.” 

Then  her  simple  kindly  face  peers  out  through  the 
carriage-window,  and  her  glance  lights  on  me  and  Paul. 

“  Bless  me !  how  glad  I  am,  my  dear,  you  are  not 
hurt !  Now,  Mr.  Lermit,  you  must  get  into  the  carriage, 
and  we’ll  drive  gently  up  to  the  castle,  where  the  doctor 
waits  for  you.” 

“  Thanks,”  Paul  says  quietly.  “  But  I  should  like 
to  look  after  my  horse  first.  He  stood  like  a  lamb 
when  I  fell.  Any  other  animal  would  have  trampled 
me  to  death.” 

“  Your  horse  is  safe !”  Hester  cries  with  a  little 
sharp  quaver  in  her  voice.  “  I  ordered  a  groom  just  now 
to  lead  him  to  the  stable.” 

At  this  moment  Sir  Ivan  rides  up  to  us  hurriedly. 

“  They  have  caught  Jilt  at  last,  but  she  is  beating 
herself  to  death  in  the  stable.  Not  a  man  can  come 
near  her.  There  has  been  some  foul  play,  and  you 
guessed  it,  Hester,  and  kept  it  from  me.  I  am  much 
annoyed.  Miss  Luttrell,  I  look  on  it  as  a  miracle  that 
you  are  alive.  I  hope  you  do  not  think  I  would  have 
let  you  ride  had  I  possessed  the  slightest  suspicion  the 
mare  had  been  tampered  with.” 

“  Every  one  tried  to  dissuade  Miss  Luttrell  from 
riding,”  Hester  says  stiffly.  “  And  there  was  no  sus¬ 
picion  in  any  one’s  mind  but  Mr.  Desmond’s.” 

“  He  told  me  of  it.  I  was  quite  aware  of  the  risk  I 
ran,”  I  falter  forth.  “  There  is  no  one  to  blame  but 
myself.  Directly  I  mounted  I  knew  something  was 
wrong  with  the  mare.” 

“  And  you  said  nothing  !”  Paul  cries,  turning  to  me 
with  an  involuntary  look,  full  of  the  tenderness  of  the 
old  dead  time,  “  Can  you  walk  to  the  carriage  ?  Does 
your  foot  hurt  you  much  ?” 

Something  checks  the  solicitude  in  his  voice  and  eyes, 
and  he  asks  this  in  a  tone  from  which  all  life  has  fallen — 
a  tone  which  has  a  ring  in  it  of  deadly  apathy  and  calm. 

“  My  dear,”  Lady  Horneck  cries  fussily,  “  come 
into  the  carriage  directly,  you  and  Mr.  Lermit,  and  the 
doctor  shall  attend  to  you  both  at  the  castle.” 

Hester  shoots  a  strange  glance  at  Paul,  and  meets  his 
eyes.  I  understand  instantly  that  he  and  I  cannot  stay 
at  Castle  Horneck  together.  A  rush  of  colour  flies  to 
my  face,  but  I  wait  for  him  to  speak. 
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“  Perhaps  you  will  take  Coralie,  and  Lady  Sara  will 
drive  me  up,”  he  says.  “  I  cannot  accept  your  kind 
offer  to  stay  at  Horneck,  thanks  for  it.  I  will  get  my 
shoulder  looked  to,  and  then  go  on  to  Droneton.” 

Hester’s  dark  eyes  grow  black  as  n'ght,  a  flood  of 
crimson  dies  her  cheeks,  she  beats  against  Paul’s  resolve 
in  vain.  The  others  urge  him  likewise,  while  I  stand 
by  proudly  silent  till  all  this  eloquence  has  failed.  Then 
I  raise  my  poor  small  weak  voice  in  words  which 
startle  them. 

“  Paul,  you  will  suffer  cruel  pain  for  this  delay.  Do 
go  with  Lady  Horneck  at  once.  And  I  will  say  good¬ 
bye  now  to  you  and  to  all.  I  am  going  back  to 
Warfield.” 

Hester  turns  sharply  round  at  my  words,  and  I 
cannot  help  seeing  the  flash  in  her  eyes  as  she  perceives 
the  Mawditt  carriage  rolling  pompously  up  the  avenue. 

Lady  Sara’s  sharp  eyes  have  seen  it  likewise. 

“  You  shall  bot  go  to  Warfield,  my  poor  child. 
Come  home  with  me,  at  least  till  you  have  got  over  this 
fall  and  fright.” 

Paul’s  gaze  is  fixed  on  me  anxiously. 

“  Thank  you  very  much.  Lady  Sara,  but  I  had  better 
go  to  Warfield.” 

My  lip  quivers  and  my  voice,  but  my  eyes  tell  her  I 
am  in  earnest. 

“  Warfield  is  such  a  pleasant  place,”  Paul  says. 
“  Young  Mawditt  is  a  host  in  himself.” 

“Why  will  you  stay  here,  suffering  as  you  are  ? 
Do  go  away  with  Lady  Horneck  and  leave  me  to  face 
that  ogre  alone  !’’  I  cry  with  entreaty  in  my  voice  ;  “it 
will  be  better  so — indeed  it  will !’’ 

“  Coralie  is  right,’’  Hester  observes  with  her  tone 
softening  ;  “  pray  do  go  !’’ 

“  And  you  will  accept  Lady  Horneck’s  invitation  ?” 

“  No  ;  I  cannot,”  I  answer. 

“  Then  you  will  go  back  with  Lady  Sara,  and  I 
will  go  to  Lady  Horneck’s  ?” 

“  No,  I  will  not ;  I  prefer  Warfield.” 

Paul’s  face,  pale  with  suppressed  suffering,  flushes 
deeply  ;  he  turns  angrily  away. 

“  I  am  answered.  Good-bye.” 

His  right  hand  hangs  inert  by  his  side  ;  he  holds  out 
his  left ;  I  take  it,  and  my  own  hand  grows  cold  and 
trembling. 

“  Good-bye,  Paul.  Will  it  be  very  painful  to  have 
your  shoulder  set  ?  Will  you  write  and  tell  me  soon 
how  you  are  ?” 

“  I  send  no  letters  to  Warfield, not  even  to  my  mother.” 

He  is  in  the  carriage  now.  Lamely  I  walk  to  the 
other  side  of  it  and  kiss  Lady  Horneck.  I  cannot  keep 
tears  from  my  eyes  or  speak  coherently  ;  I  am  breaking 
down  fast. 

The  brougham  drives  away,  and  we  see  it  go  up  to 
the  house  by  another  road,  not  the  one  on  which  the 
Mawditt  carriage  is  now  standing  still,  as  though  the 
Mawditt  mind  were  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  its 
proceedings. 

“  Will  you  wave  your  handkerchief.  Miss  Horneck  ?” 
I  say  to  her,  steadying  my  voice  to  give  it  a  properly 
sarcastic  tone.  “  Your  friend  is  doubtful  whether  he 
would  be  welcome  here  or  not,  but  he  had  better  come. 


At  the  house  he  might  see  his  stepson,  and  they  caimot 
meet  and  part  in  peace.  At  this  distance  he  cannot 
have  recognised  Paul,  and  we  need  not  name  him.” 

My  advice  is  good,  though  my  way  of  giving  it  is 
stinging.  Hester  sees  this,  and  she  canters  across  the 
grass  and  beckons  to  the  Mawditt  vehicle  to  approach. 
Meanwhile  I  stand  by  Lady  Sara’s  side,  and  she  bends 
and  whispers  to  me — 

“  I  applaud  your  courage,  but  I  think  you  should  come 
home  with  me  till  your  foot  is  cured  of  its  sprain.” 

“  Do  you  know  it  was  a  gipsy  who  tried  to  get  me 
thrown  to-day  ?  Some  one  ordered  him  to  do  that  to 
stop  my  going  back  to  Warfield.  I  feel  there  is  no 
time  to  lose.” 

Lady  Sara  says  no  more.  Hester  has  ridden  back  to  us. 

“  Will  my  maid  Festing  see  Mr.  Lermit,  do  you 
think  ?”  I  say  to  her. 

“  No,  she  was  driven  back  to  Warfield  an  hour  ago 
in  the  dogcart  with  your  luggage.” 

“  Thanks,”  I  return,  a  little  bitterly  ;  “  then  there  is 
no  fear  of  her  telling  what  she  does  not  know.” 

“  None.  And  this  is  fortunate,  for  she  might  have 
done  mischief.” 

Her  brilliant  eyes,  her  handsome  nose  look  down 
triumphantly  on  my  little  doubled-up  figure,  which  is 
all  crumpled  helplessly  together  on  a  shawl  of  Lady 
Sara’s  spread  on  the  grass.  She  may  well  look  trium¬ 
phant  ;  she  will  spend  a  week  or  so  longer  with  Paul, 
till  he  is  able  to  travel ;  she  will  nurse  him,  flatter  him, 
heap  attentions  on  him,  make  opportunities  for  flashing 
her  eyes  into  his  and  showing  him  the  aquiline  bend  in 
her  fine  nose,  and  the  noble  profile  it  makes  when  her 
head  is  turned  aside. 

I  groan  in  spirit,  and  cannot  resist  giving  her  one 
little  stab. 

“  Mr.  Mawditt  is  very  near.  And  here  are  your 
brother  and  Mr.  Desmond  coming.  There  is  no  con¬ 
cealment  in  them.  Had  you  not  better  ride  up  and  tell 
them  not  to  mention  what  Paul  has  done  to-day  for  me  ?” 

Again  the  advice  is  good,  though  the  sting  is  sharper 
than  the  last. 

“  Mr.  Lermit  has  done  no  more  than  any  brother 
would  do  for  a  sister,  and  just  what  Ivan  would  do 
for  me.” 

She  rides  off,  and  I  look  after  her  and  laugh. 

The  chariot-wheels  of  the  Mawditt  coach,  like 
Pharaoh’s,  are  “  driving  heavily”  over  hummocks  and 
unshorn  grass,  but  they  are  so  close  now  that  I  catch 
sight  of  the  Mawditt  teeth,  the  wolf  lip,  and  the  glaring 
eyes,  and  my  poor  trembling  heart  sinks  down  to  my 
very  heels. 

“  I  hope.I  am  in  time  to  stop  this  wicked,  this  un¬ 
christian,  improper  proceeding,”  he  calls  out  in  his 
schoolmaster  voice. 

I  start  up  and  lean  over  the  door  of  Lady  Sara’s 
carriage. 

“  He  took  care  not  to  be  in  time,”  I  say  to  her  in  a 
whisper.  “  Hester  told  him  to  come  by  tivo  o’clock  ; 
it  is  past  three  now.  I  suppose  he  hoped  I  might 
be  killed.” 

I  sink  down  on  my  shawl  again,  for  my  foot  is 
swelled  and  aching. 
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“  I  am  sorry  to  say  you  are  not  in  tinie  to  stop  the 
race,”  observes  Hester ;  “  but  there  is  no  gnat  harm 
done.  Miss  Luttrell  has  only  lost  my  brother  a  thousand 
pounds,  and  killed  his  favourite  horse  and  hurt  her  own 
foot.  This  last  circumstance  is  of  course  the  one  we 
most  regret.” 

“  Did  you  not  say  three  o’clock  ?”  asks  Mr.  Mawditt 
in  the  midst  of  his  funereal  expressions  of  condolence. 

“  I  said  two,”  she  answers.  “  And  I  thought  I 
wrote  it  very  plainly.” 

“  Then  the  fault  is  mine.”  And  Mr.  Mawditt  begins 
a  long  prosy  apology  which  I  cut  in  twain  summarily. 

“  Don’t  distress  yourself  too  much,  Mr.  Mawditt. 
Your  presence  would  not  have  availed  in  the  least  to 
stop  the  catastrophes  which  Miss  Horneck  has  enume¬ 
rated.  I  should  have  ridden  the  race  and  lost  it  all 
the  same.  Only  I  deny  having  killed  the  mare.” 

“  You  would  not  have  set  at  naught  my  authority. 
Miss  Luttrell,  surely  ?  I  should  certainly  have  for¬ 
bidden  you  to  undertake  such  an  unladylike - ” 

“  Mr.  Mawditt’s  ideas  are  quite  antediluvian,”  inter¬ 
poses  Lord  Madern  in  his  softest  tone. 

“  Yes,  he  got  them  out  of  old  spelling-books,”  I  say 
aloud  ;  “  especially  that  one  in  which  the  schoolmaster 
flogs  one  boy  because  he  can  swim,  another  because  he 
can’t,  and  a  third  because  he  is  trying  to  rwim.” 

Mr.  Mawditt  is  livid,  yet  essays  a  ghastly  smile  at 
what  he  calls  our  “  youthful  facetiousness.”  Then  he 
goes  up  to  Lady  Sara,  and  with  obsequious  ceremony 
tenders  her  what  he  terms  his  “  respects.” 

Lord  Madern  stares  after  him  as  he  might  after  a 
mastodon  or  a  reptile  of  the  Saurian  period. 

“  What  a  grim  gaoler  you  have !  Where  did  he 
come  from  ?” 

“  I  believe  he  walked  out  of  a  spelling-book  cane  in 
hand.  Oh !  Sir  Ivan,  it  can’t  be  true !  Poor  Jilt  is 
not  dead,  surely  ?” 

Sir  Ivan  has  Just  cantered  up  to  us  ;  his  face  is  harder 
than  I  have  ever  seen  it,  his  lips  stern,  his  eyes  angry. 

“  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  is  true.  Miss  Luttrell ;  and  I’ll 
have  every  gipsy  out  of  the  county  before  to-morrow 
night.’’ 

“  I  am  afraid  it  is  all  my  fault,”  I  say,  half  crying  ; 
“  and  I  have  lost  the  race  too.  Mine  has  been  a  dear 
visit  to  Horneck.  You  will  be  glad  I  am  going  back  to 
Warfield.” 

“  Your  fault !  How  can  it  be  your  fault  that  some 
rascal  has  poisoned  the  mare  ?  It  is  a  deuced  mysterious 
business,  I  own,  but  I  mean  to  fathom  it.  And  you 
are  not  going  home,  surely — at  least  not  to-day  ?” 

“  Yes,  I  am  going  at  once.  Your  sister  wrote  to 
Mr.  Mawditt  to  send  for  me,  and  Mr.  Mawditt  is  here.” 

Sir  Ivan  flushes  with  vexation. 

“  I  am  quite  certain  my  mother  wishes  you  to  pro¬ 
long  your  stay,  Miss  Luttrell,  and  so  do  I.  Where  is 
Mawditt  ?  I’ll  speak  to  him  and  say  you  are  not 
coming.” 

“  No,  no,”  I  cry  anxiously.  “It  is  all  settled ;  I 
must  go.” 

“  Deuced  ofRcious  of  Hester,”  he  returns  in  a  vexed 
way ;  “  and  I  am  afraid  this  last  day  has  been  a  failure.” 

“  I  have  made  it  one,”  I  answer  “  and  I  wanted  so 


much  to  win.  It  vexes  me  that  I  have  been  the  cause 
of  loss  and  disaster  to  you.” 

“  How  can  you  have  been  the  cause  ?”  he  asks 
laughingly.  “  Do  you  want  to  accuse  yourself  of  kill¬ 
ing  the  mare  ?  Were  you  anxious  to  fracture  your  own 
bones  ?  And  as  for  the  money,  Desmond  insists  on 
not  taking  it  till  the  mystery  is  cleared  up.  He  told 
Madern  and  the  rest  before  he  started  that  in  case  the 
mare  lost,  and  there  was  plain  proof  she  had  been 
tampered  with,  he  should  look  on  the  bet  as  cancelled. 
And  he  is  quite  in  the  right.  The  mare  being  dead 
makes  the  matter  serious.  He  and  I  are  determined  to 
sift  it  to  the  bottom.” 

Poor  Delia !  Has  she  done  this  foolish  thing,  and 
will  she  be  discovered  ?  or  is  it  one  of  the  Mawditt 
tricks  ?  Either  way  I  feel  that  it  is  through  me  poor 
Jilt  has  met  her  death,  and  I  blush  guiltily.  I  am 
grieved  too  at  the  idea  presented  to  me  that  an  evil 
world  may  attach  some  shadow  of  dishonour  to  Mr. 
Desmond,  and  it  is  a  relief  to  know  it  can  be  instantly 
cleared  away  by  his  friends.  Still,  though  I  am  glad 
of  this,  I  shrink  from  the  thought  of  more  trouble  fall¬ 
ing  on  Mr.  Linton,  and  I  am  conscious  of  a  hope  that 
Delia’s  gipsy  friend  may  escape. 

A  few  minutes  more  and  I  am  saying  good-bye  to 
all,  and  find  myself  driving  away  from  Castle  Horneck 
in  a  dismal  tete-h-tcte  with  Mr.  Mawditt. 

He  sat  opposite  to  me,  and  was  wonderfully  silent 
for  him.  Once  or  twice  I  caught  his  dreadful  eyes 
fixed  on  me  thoughtfully,  as  though  he  were  pondering 
on  some  subtle  change  in  me,  or  devising  some  new 
plan  for  breaking  my  rebellious  spirit. 

“  You  are  coming  to  a  sad  house,  Coralle,”  he  said. 
“  Mrs.  Mawditt  is  very  ill.” 

I  shuddered  at  him  as  he  spoke.  What  would 
Warfield  be  to  me  without  the  shield  and  defence  of 
his  poor  weak  wife  ? 

“  Surely  she  will  soon  be  better  ?”  I  say  anxiously. 

“  I  don’t  know.  I  fear  not.” 

Again  I  catch  his  odious  eyes  fixed  on  me,  and  this 
time  they  bring  a  burning  flush  of  hatred  over  neck 
and  brow.  After  this  I  look  pertinaciously  from  the 
window,  and  count  the  quickly-coming  milestones,  and 
measure  with  sorrowful  gaze  the  decreasing  length  of 
road  between  me  and  my  prison.  It  is  nearly  dark 
when  the  park  gates  swing  behind  us.  As  they  clank 
and  close  I  feel  they  are  the  barrier  between  me  and 
freedom ;  they  have  shut  out  the  world,  and  I  am  a 
prisoner  at  Warfield. 

At  my  left  hand  lies  the  Monks’  Pool,  one  blank 
shadow,  with  funereal  border  waving  slowly  to  and  fro 
in  the  dying  wind.  From  this  dark  edge  a  figure  rises 
suddenly  and  peers  within  the  carriage  with  keen  and 
eager  glance  and  swarthy  face,  which  vanishes  in  its 
lair  quickly  as  I  see  it. 

“  Who  is  that  ?”  Mr.  Mawditt  cries  harshly. 

There  is  no  reply.  Then  he  lets  down  the  front 
glass  and  asks  the  same  question  of  the  coachman. 

“  I  think  it  was  one  of  the  workmen,  sir.” 

A  wistful  smile  comes  to  my  lips  at  this  answer. 
The  man  was  a  gipsy.  In  an  hour’s  time  Delia  will 
know  I  am  back  at  Warfield. 
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fTHE  LATE  DUCHESS  d’aOSTA. 

HE  death  of  the  Duchess  d’ Aosta,  wife  of 
the  second  son  of  Victor  Emmanuel, 
King  of  Italy,  has  been  the  occasion  of 
universal  heartfelt  regret,  her  life  having 
promised  at  one  time  to  bring  honour,  not 
Italy  alone,  but  to  letters  and  art  every- 
lere,  the  late  duchess  having  by  her  attain- 
?nts  possessed  one  of  the  most  cultivated 
uds  of  our  time.  She  was  not  only  a  good 
Latin  and  Greek  scholar,  but  had  very  few 
jw  superiors  in  the  higher  mathematics ;  and 
besides  being  distinguished  for  her  mental 
powers  of  acquiring  knowledge,  she  possessed  the 
judgment  necessary  to  turn  it  to  good  account.  In  Spain 
her  liberal  and  discriminating  charities,  and  her  unaffected 
and  kindly  interest  in  the  welfare  of  those  around  her, 
brought  out  some  very  striking  demonstrations  of  the 
affectionate  respect  with  which  her  memory  is  cherished. 
The  brief  career  of  the  unfortunate  kdy  is  distinguished 
by  several  singular  fatalities,  which  may  not  be  uninte¬ 
resting  to  our  readers.  A  few  days  before  her  marriage 
one  of  her  maids  committed  suicide,  and  on  her  wedding- 
day  itself,  as  she  was  being  escorted  to  the  palace  by  a 
troop  of  cavaliers,  the  Count  of  Castiglione  was  thrown 
by  his  horse  and  killed  on  the  spot.  Then  came  the 
proclamation  of  her  husband  Amadeus  as  King  of  Spain, 
not  the  least  of  her  misfortunes,  and  the  first  news  they 
heard  on  landing  in  their  new  kingdom  was  that  Prim 
had  been  murdered.  The  attempt  at  the  Puerta  del  Sol 
to  murder  her  husband  occurred  a  short  time  before  the 
birth  of  her  child,  and  a  week  after  it  was  born  she  and 
the  king,  now  become  duke  again,  had  to  leave  Spain 
for  Italy.  It  was  on  that  Journey  that  the  ill-fated 
duchess  contracted  the  disease  which  has  so  prematurely 
ended  her  life. 

THE  CYCLONE  IN  BENGAL. 

This  disaster  seems,  from  the  latest  reports,  to  have 
been  of  a  far  more  calamitous  nature  than  was  at  first 
supposed.  In  the  area  which  it  covered,  and  in  the 
terrible  loss  of  human  life  which  it  caused,  it  is  without 
a  parallel.  It  was  far  more  destructive  than  the  last  great 
cyclone  in  India  in  1864-,  for  while  the  loss  then  was 
estimated  at  70*000  lives,  the  deaths  caused  by  the 
present  calamity  number,  according  to  official  returns, 
80,000,  and  this  is  probably  short  of  the  truth.  A  wave 
twenty  feet  high,  between  the  hours  of  1 1  p.m.  and 
1  a.m.,  swept  more  persons  into  eternity  in  that  brief 
space  of  two  hours  than  have  fallen  in  many  a  war 
extended  over  a  comparatively  long  campaign,  covering 
many  hundreds  of  square  miles  of  territory  in  its  sweep. 
Three  large  islands,  situated  in  the  estuary  formed  by 
the  confluence  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmapootra — one 


alone  being  800  square  miles  in  extent — and  several 
smaller  islands,  were  submerged.  There,  as  on  the 
mainland,  the  advancing  sea  destroyed  every  kind  of 
property,  houses,  boats,  and  cattle  being  all  swept  away. 
The  only  means  of  escape  for  human  beings  was  to  fly 
to  the  trees  ;  some  took  refuge  on  the  housetops ;  but 
the  water  entering  the  houses  burst  the  roofs,  and  the 
receding  waves  carried  the  doomed  people  and  the  roofs 
together  out  to  sea.  All  within  the  inundated  district 
who  failed  to  reach  the  groves  of  cocoanut  and  palm 
were  borne  seaward  by  the  water,  a  few  being  swept 
across  a  channel  ten  miles  wide  to  the  opposite  shore, 
but  the  majority  were  never  heard  of  again.  Great 
fears  were  at  first  entertained  that  an  outbreak  of  cholera 
would  be  the  result  of  the  number  of  decomposed  un¬ 
buried  bodies  lying  about,  but  fortunately  these  fears 
have  so  far  been  groundless.  We  earnestly  trust  that  the 
Indian  Government  will  devise  some  means  to  secure 
Eastern  Bengal  from  a  recurrence  of  a  calamity  to  which 
its  low-lying  coast  peculiarly  exposes  it  during  the 
cyclone  season. 

A  GLIMPSE  OF  CONVENT  LIFE. 

Considerable  stir  has  been  caused  in  Paris  by  the 
detendon  in  the  convent  of  the  Assumption,  at  Auteuil, 
of  a  young  English  lady  against  her  will.  This  lady, 
who  is  nineteen  years  of  age,  is  heiress  to  a  fortune  of 
about  j^3o,ooo,  which  she  cannot  claim  before  coming 
of  age  ;  and  in  the  event  of  her  death  before  attaining 
the  age  of  twenty-one  the  fortune  goes  to  her  step¬ 
mother,  by  whom  she  had  been  placed  in  the  convent. 
Being  a  Protestant  the  girl  objected,  and  wished  to  be 
placed  in  a  boarding-school,  but  in  vain.  It  is  said  that 
she  had  no  sooner  entered  the  convent  than  earnest 
attempts  were  made  to  induce  her  to  change  her  religion, 
and  that  in  her  despair  at  the  cruel  treatment  to  which 
she  was  subjected  the  poor  girl  twice  attempted  suicide. 
At  length  her  will  broke  down,  and  she  consented  to 
abjure  her  faith  and  become  a  Catholic  *,  but  even  this 
sacrifice  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  ill-treatment.  She 
continued  to  write  to  her  relatives,  but  none  of  her 
letters  reached  their  destination,  and  eventually  her 
health  gave  way,  and  she  was  attacked  with  typhus 
fever.  The  lady  superior  of  the  convent,  fearing  the 
girl  might  die,  wrote  to  her  aunt  in  London,  who  went 
to  the  convent  and  claimed  her  niece,  but  the  authorities 
refused  to  give  her  up.  The  aunt  then  applied  to  the 
prefect  of  police,  but  in  vain,  and  Anally  appealed  to 
the  British  Ambassador,  who  sent  Sir  John  Cormack, 
a  physician,  to  examine  the  unfortunate  girl.  He  at 
once  reported  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  and 
urgent  that  she  should  be  taken  out  of  the  convent,  but 
the  lady  superior  decidedly  refused,  on  the  ground  that 
having  received  and  accepted  the  charge  from  the  girl’s 
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stepmother,  she  would  not  give  her  up  without  the 
sanaion  and  order  of  the  latter.  The  Lord  Chancellor, 
however,  appointed  the  young  lady’s  uncle  to  be  her 
guardian,  and  has  ordered  her  to  be  brought  before  him. 
This  order  the  judge  of  the  Civil  Tribunal  in  Paris 
has  declared  that  he  is  incompetent  to  enforce,  and  he 
decided  that  the  uncle  has  not  sufficient  legal  title  to 
obtain  authority  to  see  his  niece.  She  will  therefore 
remain  in  the  convent,  and  so  far  the  stepmother  has 
her  own  way.  It  is  to  be  hoped  some  further  steps 
will  be  taken  to  obtain  Miss  Jackson’s  release. 

THE  DUKE  DE  SALDANHA. 

Great  regret  has  been  felt  at  the  death  of  the  Duke 
de  Saldanha,  Portuguese  Minister  in  this  country, 
and  the  Queen  has,  with  her  invariable  kindly  sympathy, 
conveyed  her  sincere  condolence  and  kind  inquiries 
as  to  the  health  of  the  widowed  duchess.  The 
body  of  the  dead  minister  was  placed  in  a  leaden  coffin, 
draped  with  a  black  velvet  pall,  edged  with  gold  fringe, 
and  removed  to  the  French  Catholic  church.  King- 
street,  which  was  heavily  draped  in  black.  The  duke’s 
sword  and  his  plumed  hat  rested  on  the  coffin,  at  the 
foot  of  which  was  the  splendid  sword  presented  to  the 
deceased  by  the  Portuguese  nation,  the  handle  a  mass 

brilliants  and  rubies.  At  the  head  of  the  coffin  were 
the  numerous  orders  of  the  late  duke,  conspicuous 
among  which  was  the  gold  medal  presented  to  him  by 
the  English  Government  as  having  served  in  the 
Peninsular  campaign.  The  deceased  was  removed  to 
Lisbon,  and  received  with  all  the  honour  due  to  his  high 
rank  and  dbtinguished  services ;  then  buried  in  the 
church  of  St.  Vincent,  where  the  Kings  of  Portugal  are 
interred.  Had  there  been  any  public  ceremony  in  this 
country.  Her  Majesty  signified  her  intention  of  being 
represented  at  it.  The  late  duke  was  born  in  1 790, 
and  for  the  last  half-century  has  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  the  political  affairs  of  Portugal. 

PRINCESS  ALICE  AND  THE  LONDON  OUTCASTS. 

Princess  Alice  (Princess  Louis  of  Hesse),  who  has 
for  some  time  been  in  London,  has  been  devoting  much 
of  her  time  to  the  less  sunny  side  of  life  in  the  metro¬ 
polis.  In  the  company  of  a  well-known  worker  amongst 
the  poor.  Miss  Octavia  Hill,  and  often  under  the 
guidance  and  protection  of  the  police,  the  Princess  has 
been  visiting  all  sorts  of  dens  of  misery,  squalor,  and 
vice.  She  has  invariably  concealed  her  identity  from 
all,  with  the  exception  of  her  companions,  and  with 
them  has  in  numerous  instances  been  able  to  afford 
assistance  to  deserving  outcasts — if  such  a  term  be  per¬ 
mitted — and  has  rescued  many  who  were  on  the  point 
of  taking  the  sad  downward  path.  At  Darmstadt, 
where  the  Princess  resides,  there  is  not  much  squalor, 
but  the  town  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  bad  distrias, 
and  one  of  the  chief  objects  which  the  Princess  has  had 
in  view  since  taking  up  her  abode  there  has  been  first 
to  relieve  the  sick,  and  next  to  raise  the  social  and 


moral  condition  of  the  outcast.  The  Princess  and  Prince 
Louis  of  Hesse  have  returned  to  the  continent. 

BROOKLYN  THEATRE. 

A  terrible  calamity  which  has  thrown  a  dark  shade 
over  the  closing  year  was  the  burning  of  Brooklyn 
Theatre,  the  saddest  feature  of  -  which  consists  in  the 
fact  that,  had  the  arrangements  of  the  theatre  been  other 
than  of  the  most  faulty  order,  the  fire  could  soon  have 
been  extinguished.  About  eight  hundred  persons  were 
present  witnessing  the  performance  of  a  play,  T'he  Two 
Orphans^  when,  about  eleven  o’clock,  and  during  the 
last  act,  one  of  the  “  flies”  caught  fire.  Those  in  the 
pit  and  stalls,  being  near  the  outcMe  doors,  seem  to 
have  escaped  in  a  b^y.  All  those  on  the  stage,  with 
the  exception  of  two  actors,  were  also  able  to  reach  a 
place  of  safety.  But  there  appear  to  have  been  from 
four  to  five  hundred  in  the  galleries,  and  they  could 
only  find  egress  by  means  of  a  narrow  staircase.  At 
the  cry  of  “  Fire  !”  a  terrified  crowd  rushed  down  the 
stairs,  broke  the  balustrade,  and  were  then  precipitated 
into  the  lower  part  of  the  theatre,  where  the  fire  reached 
them ;  and  up  to  the  present  time  three  hundred  and 
eighty  are  found  to  have  perished.  A  searching  inves¬ 
tigation  into  the  cause  of  the  calamity  is  being  made, 
and  the  means,  if  any,  of  providing  against  such  dis¬ 
asters,  and  the  great  and  increasing  anxiety  and  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  people  compel  the  officials  to  be  very  strict 
in  these  inquiries. 

MADAME  NILSSON. 

The  recent  death  of  the  Duke  de  Galliera  has  raised 
a  delicate  question  touching  a  portrait  of  Madame 
Nilsson,  the  favourite  prima  donna.  It  is  said  that  the 
duke,  wishing  to  testify  his  admiration  for  the  gifted 
lady,  had  her  portrait  painted  by  Cabanel.  This  por¬ 
trait,  life-size,  is  described  as  a  masterpiece  worthy  of 
her  whom  it  represents,  of  the  painter’s  magic  pencil, 
and  of  the  noble  duke.  When  Madame  Nilsson 
returned  to  Paris,  after  a  tour,  the  duke  was  away,  and 
it  seems  that  while  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  present 
the  portrait  in  person,  none  occurred  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  and  now  the  question  is  raised  as  to  whether 
it  belongs  to  Madame  Nilsson  or  to  the  duke’s 
heir.  This  question  has  not  as  yet  been  satisfactorily 
answered,  and  the  picture  remains  in  the  Hotel 
Galliera. 

SIR  BARTLE  FRERE. 

Sir  Bartle  Frere  has  been  appointed  Governor  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  His  Excellency  has  been  rising 
in  public  esteem  for  several  years.  He  was  formerly 
Governor  of  Bombay,  and  since  his  return  to  England 
has  been  employed  in  various  capacities.  In  1872  he 
was  sent  out  as  a  special  commissioner  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  with  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  for  the  suppression 
of  the  East  Africa  slave  trade  ;  and  last  year  he  accom¬ 
panied  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  India.  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
was  educated  at  the  Bath  Grammar  School,  and  is  in 
his  sixty-second  year. 
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FLOWER-GARDENS:  HOW  TO  KEEP  THEM  GAY  ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  SPRING  QUARTER. 


ITHOUT  fear  of  contradiction  we  may 
make  the  assertion  that  gardens  in  the 
present  day  are  better  cultivated  than 
they  ever  have  been,  and  that  more 
persons  are  to  be  found  who  take  an 
interest  in  them.  We  cannot  help 
observing  the  very  great  improvement 
which  has  taken  place  in  floriculture  within 
the  limits  of  our  own  experience.  The 
environs  of  all  our  cities  and  large  towns 
bear  witness  to  the  prevailing  taste,  while 
the  demand  for  flowers,  and  the  supply 


which  has  sprung  up  to  meet  the  demand,  is  a  striking 
proof  of  the  same  thing.  A  few  years  ago  the  florist’s 
trade  was  very  limited,  and  one  had  to  journey  many 
miles  before  a  nursery  of  any  pretensions  could  be 
seen.  Market-gardens  then,  as  now,  sent  a  supply  of 
vegetables  and  fruit  to  hungry  citizens,  and  occasionally 
some  flowers  were  added  to  adorn  their  houses  and 
gratify  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  wealthy,  but  in 
quantity  and  variety  there  was  nothing  at  all  approach¬ 
ing  the  richness  and  profuseness  of  the  present  time — 
no  Bagshot  nurseries  with  their  hundreds  of  acres  of 
rhododendrons,  no  Veitchs,  Williams,  Hendersons, 
Osbornes,  &c.,  &c.,  with  their  miles  of  glass-houses 
and  catalogues  of  plants,  made  attractive  to  the  eye  by 
elaborate  and  superbly-executed  illustrations,  while  in 
number  the  plants  themselves  must  be  reckoned  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  ;  or  if  any  one  of  these  great 
firms  had  anything  to  represent  it  fifty  years  ago,  it 
was  on  a  very  humble  scale.  Certainly  no  one  of  them 
at  that  date  ever  dreamed  of  sending  out  qualified 
botanists  to  every  region  of  the  globe  to  ransack 
forests  and  valleys  and  mountains,  and  bring  away 
captive  from  her  most  secret  hiding-places  the  lovely 
flora  of  all  other  climes  to  grace  our  English 
gardens. 

There  is  no  excuse  now  for  badly-furnished  and  ill- 
kept  gardens.  Capital  and  enterprise  have  joined  hand- 
in-hand  in  the  cause,  and  competition  has  rendered 
everything,  except  the  rarest  and  more  recently  im¬ 
ported  exotics,  extremely  cheap.  Nature,  too,  is  so 
bountiful  that  plants  under  proper  cultivation  may 
soon  be  multiplied  to  an  almost  indefinite  extent. 
With  those  that  ripen  seed,  as  most  plants  do,  the 
increase  is  enormous,  and  in  this  way  not  unfrequently 
many  new  varieties  are  obtained.  Other  modes  of 
propagation,  as,  for  instance,  by  layering,  cuttings, 
offsets,  &c.,  are  also  available  for  the  same  end,  so 
that  when  once  introduced  into  cultivation  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  choicest  flowers  from  becoming 
common.  Look  at  the  immense  varieties  of  bulbs  that 
now  figure  in  our  best  catalogues,  and  mark  the  very 
small  price  charged  for  them,  especially  where  quantities 
are  taken,  then  call  to  mind  and  compare  with  this  the 
fabulous  prices  which  were  asked  and  given  for  bulbs 


during  the  tulip  mania  of  our  forefathers.  Now  bulbs 
are  generally  increased  by  offsets,  which  is  one  of  the 
slowest  processes  of  propagation,  and  yet  all  sorts  of 
bulbs  are  infinitely  cheaper  than  they  were,  and  they 
are  becoming  cheaper  every  year. 

We  have  been  led  to  make  these  remarks  with  the 
view  of  showing  that  it  is  not  the  scarcity  or  dearness 
of  materials  that  can  keep  our  gardens  unfurnished  at 
any  season  of  the  year,  but  simply  the  want  of  knowing 
how  to  manage,  or  rather  with  what  to  furnish  them, 
and  yet  is  it  not  true  that  in  most  gardens  there  is  for 
a  very  long  period  of  the  year  a  dearth  of  all  vegetation — 
empty  beds  and  borders  for  more  than  half  the  year  ? 
During  the  months  of  June,  July,  August,  September, 
and  October,  our  English  gardens  are  as  gay  as  they 
well  can  be.  They  bear  out  fully  the  account  of  that 
improvement  for  which  we  have  already  given  them 
credit.  In  many  cases  it  would  seem  almost  impossible 
to  make  further  progress. 

Flowers  of  every  variety  of  colour  and  shape  and 
foliage  are  as  abundantly  placed  as  they  can  be  upon  a 
given  space  of  ground,  and  the  arrangement  of  them 
is  generally  made  tastefully  and  judiciously  with  regard 
to  effect.  But  let  these  same  gardens  be  visited  during 
the  remaining  seven  months  of  the  year,  and  what  must 
be  the  report  ?  The  greatest  neatness,  no  doubt — 
beds  in  borders  as  fresh  as  newly-forked  soil  can 
make  them — the  grass  and  its  edges  well  cut — but  not 
a  sign  of  vegetation,  far  from  the  presence,  not  even 
the  promise,  of  a  flower — everything  resting  until  the 
time  shall  come  round  again  in  May  or  June  for 
another  summer  planting.  This  is  certainly  not  as  it 
ought  to  be.  It  is  not  making  the  most  of  our  gardens. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  occasion  that  the  dull  season 
should  last  so  long.  Indeed,  in  our  opinion,  in  these 
days,  except  by  comparison,  there  should  be  no  dull 
season  at  all.  Some  person,  however,  may  be  inclined 
to  object  that  the  soil  itself  requires  a  period  of  rest, 
and  that  a  proper  summer  effect  cannot  be  insured 
without  this.  A  limited  experience  will  show  that 
this  objection  is  more  plausible  than  true.  The  soil 
of  a  flower-garden  is  under  our  own  control ;  it  is,  in 
fact,  whatever  we  choose  to  make  it.  There  is,  of 
course,  a  great  natural  difference  in  the  soils  of  gar¬ 
dens  as  elsewhere,  but  beds  and  borders  are  always 
artificial.  They  can  be  enriched  with  manure  and 
refreshed  with  other  soils  and  composts  to  repair  any 
amount  of  exhaustion  from  over-cropping.  There  is 
no  real  difficulty  here ;  the  poorest  natural  soil  on  a 
limited  scale  can  soon  be  made  equal  to  the  richest. 
It  is  with  a  view  to  show  how  our  gardens — especially 
small  villa  gardens — may  be  kept  gay  all  the  year 
round,  that  we  purpose  to  give  our  readers  some  plain 
directions  suitable  to  each  quarter  of  the  year.  The 
information  conveyed  will  be  the  result  of  our  own 
experience,  and  of  such  a  practical  character  that  we 
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tiust  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  following  out  the 
suggestions  we  shall  make. 

Our  present  article  will  have  reference  to  the  spring 
quarter,  and  it  will  be  followed  at  intervals  of  three 
months  by  others  adapted  to  the  summer,  autumn,  and 
winter  seasons,  one  of  which  will  appear  in  the  Maga¬ 
zine  in  April,  July,  and  October.  Let  it  be  borne  in 
mind,  then,  that  what  we  are  chiefly  desirous  of  pro¬ 
moting  is  a  good  general  effect  in  our  flower-gardens 
during  what  are  usually  termed  the  dull  months  of  the 
year  ;  that  from  our  sitting-room  windows  we  may  at 
all  seasons  look  upon  something  more  refreshing  than 
barren  soil,  and  when  we  are  inclined  to  walk  out  of 
doors,  that  we  may  be  able  to  gather  a  nosegay  at  a 
time  when  most  persons  would  persuade  us  that  there 
is  not  a  single  flower  to  be  had.  Of  course,  during 
winter  and  early  spring,  the  state  of  a  flower-garden 
must  always  be  much  influenced  by  weather.  A  very 
severe  and  long-continued  frost  will,  to  some  extent, 
disarrange  our  best-formed  plans ;  but  in  ordinary 
winter  weather  there  is  really  nothing  to  cause  dis¬ 
appointment.  Spring  flowers  will  be  earlier  or  later 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  season  ;  but  they  will 
always  show  themselves  and  reward  our  care.  The 
first  requisite  for  effect  is  the  judicious  arrangement  of 
evergreens.  These  should  be  planted  permanently  in 
every  garden.  They  are  useful  to  shut  out  dead  walls 
and  unsightly  buildings,  and  should  be  placed  with 
especial  reference  to  the  view  from  the  window  of  the 
drawing-room  or  any  other  principal  sitting-room. 
Flower-borders  also  may  be  backed  by  some  of  them. 
So  situated  they  form  a  relief  to  the  bright  summer 
flowers,  and  have  also  a  refreshing  appearance  during 
winter.  Specimen  plants  of  the  same  sort — evergreens 
we  mean — can  be  introduced  upon  the  lawn  between 
the  different  flower-beds  either  in  groups  or  singly, 
and  by  means  of  them  a  very  pleasing  landscape  effect 
may  be  produced,  and  great  apparent  extent  given  to  a 
very  smdl  garden.  The  close-growing  upright  ever¬ 
greens  are  best  suited  for  this  purpose,  such  as  the 
upright  Irish  yew,  the  golden-striped  Irish  yew  ;  some 
of  the  junipers,  as  J.  excelsa  and  J.  glauca  ;  any  of  the 
very  compact  cedars ;  the  Thujas,  again,  as  T.  aurea 
and  T.  erecta  variegata ;  also  the  Chinese  golden  ar- 
boritae ;  several  of  the  tree  boxes  are  very  beautiful, 
as  Bmxus  argentea  and  B.  marginata.  If  space  can  be 
found,  an  Arbutus  and  Berberis  Darwinii  should  not  be 
omitted.  The  Cotoneasters,  of  which  there  are  several 
sorts,  and  the  Pyrocanthus  make  excellent  evergreen 
coverings  for  a  wall  or  buildings  ;  nor  must  we  fail  to 
mention  the  Escallonia  macrantha,  invaluable  for  the 
same  purpose,  with  its  rich  dark  foliage  and  lovely 
pink  blossoms  so  freely  put  forth  that  the  shrub  may 
be  said  to  be  in  flower  all  the  year  round.  Care, 
however,  must  be  taken  to  give  it  a  sheltered  situation 
against  a  wall.  Cheimonanthus  fragrans  needs  also 
the  same  precaution,  for  though  these  shrubs  are  per¬ 
fectly  hardy,  protection  from  cold  cutting  winds  must 
be  afforded  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  their  flowers 
at  so  early  a  period  *,  the  last-mentioned  is  a  deciduous 
shrub.  There  are  no  leaves  when  the  flowers  appear, 
but  though  not  often  met  with,  it  is  most  valuable,  for 


it  is  almost  the  only  sweetly-scented  flower  in  winter  and 
early  spring.  The  evergreens  best  adapted  for  the 
back  of  flower-borders  are  Aucuba,  Laurustinus,  Ber¬ 
beris  aristata,  different  varieties  of  box,  the  common 
laurel,  Crataegus  pyracaniha,  and  C.  crenulata,  the 
Euonymus  or  Japan  spindle  trees,  Fabiana  imbrecata, 
varieties  of  rhododendrons  and  other  American  plants 
also  of  the  ilex  or  holly  tribe ;  Phillyreas,  of  which 
P.  angustifolia  is  the  most  dwarf;  the  Japan  Skimmia, 
the  Pyrus,  and  the  Spartium  or  Spanish  broom.  •  The 
sweet  bay  (Laurus  nobilis),  so  useful  in  cookery,  must 
not  be  left  out,  and  space  no  doubt  can  be  found  for 
some  of  the  Ligustium  or  privets,  and  for  a  specimen 
or  two  of  that  very  interesting  Ruscus  or  butcher’s 
broom,  R.  racemosus,  the  Alexandrian  laurel,  from 
which  the  ancient  Romans  made  their  laurel  crowns. 
Yuccas  also  should  be  introduced  upon  the  lawn, 
especially  Y.  recurva  ;  they  are  all  handsome,  and  give 
a  distinct  and  Eastern  appearance  to  the  scene.  But 
our  readers  may  say,  “  You  have  told  us  nothing  about 
flowers  and  the  nosegays  that  may  be  gathered  from 
the  open  ground  in  early  spring.”  Stay,  gentle  readers ; 
in  the  list  already  given  there  are  materials  sufficient  to 
supply  the  flower-glasses  and  baskets  of  the  most 
richly-furnished  rooms,  blossoms  of  the  Escallonia, 
the  Laurelinus,  Cheimonanthus,  Rhododendron  no- 
blianum  and  other  earliest  scarlet  varieties,  perhaps 
also  of  Berberis  Darwinii ;  there  are  the  red  and 
yellow  berries  of  the  different  hollies  ;  berries,  too,  of 
the  brightest  and  richest  hues  on  the  Pyrocanthus,  the 
Skimmia,  and  the  Cotoneasters ;  and  these,  with  sprays 
of  the  lovely  conifers  and  shrubs  of  varieg.ited  foliage 
which  we  have  mentioned,  when  arranged  with  a  little 
of  your  own  good  taste,  will  make  a  display  refreshing 
to  the  eyes  of  the  most  fastidious.  But  we  have  some¬ 
thing  more  now  to  say  about  spring  flowers.  There 
are  several  herbaceous  perennials  which  flower  very 
early  in  the  spring,  although  the  chief  dependence  is 
to  be  placed  on  bulbs  and  tuberous  plants. 

Among  herbaceous  plants  we  would  select  for  the 
borders  Myosotis  montena  (the  spring  forget-me  not), 
the  alyssum,  with  its  bright  yellow  blossoms  ;  the 
white  and  purple  arabis.  These  should  be  planted  at 
intervals  along  the  border,  and  interchanged  with  the 
different  coloured  hepaticas,  simple  and  double.  The 
Cheiranthus  marshallii,  of  which  there  are  two  varieties, 
one  a  bright  ling’s  yellow,  and  the  other  a  rich  orange, 
should  be  planted  here  ;  and  the  pretty  blue  gentiana, 
though  we  certainly  prefer  this  as  a  border  plant 
round  a  bed  on  which  the  sunshine  falls  strongest. 
The  Iberis  sempervirens,  or  perennial  candytuft,  is  also 
an  early  flower ;  and  so  also  are  the  Orobus  vernus,  the 
spring  vetch,  and  Trillium  grandiflorum,  an  elegant 
and  delicate  white  flower,  too  little  known.  Plants 
for  display,  as  spring  edgings  to  beds,  beyond  the 
gentiana  already  mentioned,  are  the  different  sorts  of 
primroses,  single  and  double,  of  many  shades  of  colour ; 
also  auriculas,  of  which  there  are  infinite  varieties,  and 
the  double  daisy,  both  red  and  white.  The  thrift  also 
makes  a  very  pretty  permanent  edging.  With  all 
spring  edging  plants  where  the  foliage  does  not  die 
down,  care  must  be  taken  that  they  are  not  smothered 
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by  the  summer  occupants  of  the  beds  round  which 
they  are  planted. 

We  come  now  to  tuberous  plants  and  bulbs.  The 
earliest  flower  in  spring  is  the  aconite.  The  large 
centre  bed  upon  our  lawn  is  full  of  tubers.  They 
give  no  trouble  in  an  open  winter  shortly  after 
Christmas.  The  whole  bed  is  spangled  with  their 
lovely  little  golden  flowers,  and  as  these  fade  away  up 
shoots  the  elegant  foliage,  which  carpets  with  bright 
green  the  whole  surface  of  the  bed,  until  it  is  pre¬ 
maturely  destroyed  to  prepare  the  soil  for  summer 
plants.  A  thick  coating  of  well-rotted  manure  is  then 
spread  over  it,  and  the  whole — that  is,  manure  and 
foliage — dug  in  together.  The  tubers  themselves  are 
so  deep  down  that  they  are  undisturbed,  and  in  this 
way  for  many  yea’  '■he  aconite  has  done  its  part  in 
keeping  our  garden  gay.  The  bed  is  a  great  favourite, 
and  always  much  admired.  But  the  aconite  is  not  the 
most  valued  of  the  spring  flowers  we  cultivate.  Our 
most  choice  flower  is  the  winter  or  spring  snowflake, 
for  it  is  called  by  both  names.  The  summer  and 
autumn  snowflakes  are  common  enough,  but  this 
variety  of  the  leucojum  is  scarce  and  very  distinct.  It 
is  a  bulbous  plant,  bearing  upon  erect  flower-stalks  of 
from  four  to  six  inches  in  height  large  pendulous 
flowers  of  the  snowdrop  character,  the  petals  of  which 
are  of  the  purest  white,  and  tipped  with  a  bright 
yellowish  green.  We  have  had  it  in  careful  culti¬ 
vation  for  some  years,  and  early  last  February  we 
could  count  a  thousand  blossoms  at  one  time.  It  is  a 
most  graceful,  lovely  flower,  and  as  an  edging  in 
contrast  with  the  dark  blue  squill,  Scilla  Siberica, 
which  flowers  with  us  round  beds  generally  at  the 
same  time,  the  effect  is  charming.  All  the  Scilla  are 
useful.  S.  amaena  or  S.  alba  are  very  agreeable  varieties. 
They  should  be  planted  in  edgings.  I'he  dog’s-toothed 
violets  are  also  lovely  edging  plants,  but  only  too  short¬ 
lived.  The  centres  of  any  unoccupied  beds  may  be 
filled  with  hyacinths  ;  also  with  primroses  of  different 
colours,  and  anemones,  single  and  double,  not  forget¬ 
ting  A.  hortensis,  that  lovely  variety  from  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Southern  Europe  ;  ranunculus  also,  of  which 
the  Alpine  species  are  the  earliest  in  flower  ;  and 
auriculas  may  be  used  in  the  same  manner.  Bulbs  and 
tubers  can  be  carefully  removed  and  kept  in  sand 
and  other  plants  can  be  set  aside  in  a  north  border  as 
soon  as  the  beds  are  required  for  the  summer  dressing. 
We  have  said  nothing  of  jonquils  and  narcissus,  which 
are  a  host  of  themselves,  and  all  more  or  less  beautiful. 
They  should  be  planted  in  sorts  round  every  bed  that 
can  be  spared  for  them,  as  near  the  grass  edging  as 
possible,  for  they  flower  most  freely  when  least  dis¬ 
turbed.  The  named  varieties  are  very  numerous  :  we 


have  ourselves  nearly  thirty  different  sorts,  but  we 
must  single  out  a  few  only  of  the  most  useful  varieties. 
Narcissus  poeticus — the  poet’s  narcissus — is  a  clear 
simple  white,  with  a  brilliant  eye  ;  N.  poeticus  plenus 
a  double  variety,  equally  pure  in  colour,  and  richly 
scented.  Of  this  we  have  a  long  border  edging  in  our 
kitchen-garden,  where  many  other  flowers  are  grown, 
for  we  hold  firmly  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  great  mistake 
to  leave  even  our  kitchen-gardens  throughout  the  year 
as  unattractive  to  the  eye  as  they  usually  are.  On  this 
subject,  perhaps,  we  may  have  something  more  to  say 
in  a  separate  article  at  some  future  time.  Narcissus 
conspicuus,  or  Corbularia  bulbucodium  (the  hooped 
petticoat  narcissus),  is  a  very  distinct  species,  and  where 
it  takes — for  it  is  capricious  as  to  soil  and  situation — it 
makes  a  most  attractive  edging.  N.  minor,  the  dwarf 
daffodil,  should  be  found  in  every  garden ;  and  so  should 
Pseudo-narcissus,  the  wild  daffodil,  pale  sulphur,  with 
a  yellow  tube.  N.  bicolor  resembles  this,  but  the  flower 
is  bolder  and  the  colours  richer  and  more  distinct.  Ajax 
is  a  fine  variety.  The  double  Roman,  Queen  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  Grand  Monarque  should  also  be 
planted.  The  narcissus  and  jonquils  may  be  left  in  the 
ground  for  several  years.  They  flower  most  freely 
when  undisturbed,  hut  if  the  bunches  of  roots  become 
very  large  they  must  be  separated,  or  the  flowers  will 
fall  off  in  size.  The  increase  depends  mainly  upon  the 
nature  of  the  soil.  A  few  years  ago,  while  waiting  for 
the  English  steamboat  at  Ostend,  we  purchased  one 
bulb  of  the  Grand  Monarque.  From  that  one  bulb  we 
have  now  a  thick  border  several  yards  long.  The 
roots  have  been  broken  up  and  the  border  lengthened 
every  three  years.  We  must  not  forget  the  early  tulips, 
of  which  the  named  varieties,  both  single  and  double, 
are  now  infinite.  The  larger  sort  are  as  useful  as 
hyacinths  in  filling  the  centres  of  beds  for  a  spring 
show,  and  the  more  dwarf  can  be  used  for  edgings. 
The  Due  Van  Thol  sorts  are  the  best  for  this  latter 
purpose.  The  flowers  stand  about  five  inches  in  height, 
and  they  are  variously  coloured — golden  striped,  red 
margined  with  yellow,  a  rosy  blush,  scarlet,  white  and 
yellow.  The  tulips  in  the  centres  of  beds  must  of 
course  be  taken  up  before  summer  planting,  but  these 
dwarf  Due  Van  Thol  sorts  can  be  left  undisturbed  in 
any  light  garden  soil. 

Our  subject  is  unexhausted,  but  our  space  is  limited. 
We  must  conclude  with  the  earnest  hope  that  our  readers 
will  be  inclined  to  try  all,  or  at  any  rate  some,  of  the 
various  plants  which  we  have  selected  for  a  spring 
display.  We  will  promise  them  that  their  gardens 
shall  not  be  less  gay  in  consequence  at  any  other  season, 
for  in  our  April  number  we  will  give  full  directions 
suitable  to  the  summer  quarter. 
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“THE  SHOP- WINDOWS” 

Christmas  comes !  He  comes !  He  comes ! 
Ushered  with  a  rain  of  plums ; 

Hollies  in  the  windows  greet  him. 

Schools  come  driving  post  to  meet  him ; 
Gilts  precede  him,  l^lls  proclaim  him. 
Every  mouth  delights  to  name  him.” 


Christmas  of  1876  does  not  promise 
to  be  an  “  old-fashioned  Christmas  but 
by  the  time  these  lines  appear  the  Clerk 
of  the  Weather,  that  old  offender,  may 
Jrap  treat  us,  in  one  of  his  vagaries,  to  a  visit 
gm  from  Jack  Frost,  and  we  may  have  what 
™  many,  without  doubt,  are  looking  forward  to 
W  with  unmitigated  pleasure — a  white  Christ- 
w  mas  after  all.  I  wonder  why  Christmas  and 
snow  have  somehow  become  inseparably  con- 
JL  nected  ;  it  would  require  a  violent  stretch  of 
Ul  the  imagination  to  associate  the  two  in 
thinking  of  the  first  anniversary  of  this  joyous  day  in 
the  delicious  climate  of  Palestine ;  and  in  our  grumblings 
for  “  real  Christmas  weather’’  we  too  often  forget  that 
what  is  a  source  of  pleasure  to  us  too  often  and  too 
sadly  means  untold  misery  to  many  forlorn  creatures, 
who  will,  I  trust,  find  Santa  Claus  a  most  helpful  and 
generous  friend. 

The  shop-windows  are  supremely  attractive  at  this 
season,  with  their  brilliant  and  festive  decorations  of 
holly,  ivy,  and  mistletoe,  and  not  least  so  are  the  toy¬ 
shops.  In  these,  displayed  to  the  delighted  and  wonder- 
stricken  juveniles,  are  the  usual  number  of  arks  and 
their  inhabitants,  and  beside  them  whole  regiments  of 
cavalry  and  infantry  prepared  to  quell  a  mutiny  or  any 
number  of  them,  should  such  a  calamity  ensue  amongst 
so  many  different  species  thrust  thus  unceremoniously 
together.  The  “  Snow  King”  enveloped  in  his  cloak 
and  hood  with  folded  hands  and  glittering  frosty  cover¬ 
ing  reigns  supreme,  and  is  at  the  present  moment  the 
most  significant  sign  of  winter.  Dolls’  mansions,  com¬ 
pletely  or  partially  furnished,  are  also  great  objects  of 
attraction,  and  the  innumerable  games,  puzzles,  india- 
rubber  toys,  &c.,  &c.,  would  require  a  magic  pen  to  do 
them  even  comparative  justice  in  describing.  The 
grocers’  shops  furnish  such  a  lavish  supply  of  fruit  for 
that  wonderful  invention,  the  plum-pudding,  as  will 
gladden  the  heart  of  many  a  modem  Jack  Homer. 
The  poulterers’  establishments  harbour  whole  warrens 
of  rabbits  and  hares,  farm-yard  regiments  of  ducks  and 
geese,  and  the  usual  extensive  display  of  turkeys.  The 
booksellers’  shops  are  looking  very  charming  with  their 
gay  Christmas  cards  and  grandly-bound  books,  triumphs 
of  the  bookbinder’s  taste  and  skill.  And  last,  but  not 
least  by  any  means,  I  come  to  the  drapers’  maisons,  and 
here  assuredly  never  were  exquisite  beauty  and  art  more 
wonderfully  combined.  The  best  time,  I  may  mention 
in  passing,  to  see  the  shop-windows  with  due  effect  is 
in  gaslight,  when  many  present  a  perfect  glow  and 
glitter  of  charming  ball  toilettes,  garlands  and  sprays  of 
flowers,  lovely  fans,  lace  handkerchiefs,  opera  cloaks. 


and  similar  vanities,  which,  sooner  or  later,  will  have 
the  usual  result  of  bringing  down  the  virtuous  indigna¬ 
tion  of  some  stern  Worldly  reviewer  upon  female 
follies  and  fashions.  One  comfort,  however,  is,  that 
it  has  very  little  effect,  only,  as  Hood  says  of  the  body- 
snatchers,  “  ’Tis  very  odd  them  kind  o’  folks  won’t  let 
a  body  be.” 

Silk  and  satin  damassc  appear  to  be  the  favourite 
materials  for  rich  evening  dresses.  A  very  beautiful  one 
is  in  cream-coloured  satin  damassc,  with  graceful 
draperies  of  the  same  material,  a  soup(^n  of  cardinal  red 
being  mixed  with  the  bows  and  in  the  fringe.  The 
new  French  gauzes  form  no  slight  attraction  in  the 
matter  of  ball-room  vanities,  and  are  at  the  same  time 
very  reasonable  in  price,  the  plain  self-coloured  being 
2s.  a  yard.  Others  of  these  are  striped  or  brocaded  in 
wreaths  of  lovely  flowers.  In  many  windows  there  is 
a  charming  display  of  fichus,  a  number  of  these  not 
materially  differing  from  those  that  have  been  fashion¬ 
able  lately,  except  that  in  many  cases  cream-colour  has 
given  place  to  pure  white,  and  plush  is  very  much  used 
instead  of  ribbon  or  silk.  Coloured  gauze  mixes  with 
very  nice  effect  when  plush,  owing  to  its  rather  wintry 
aspect,  is  objected  to.  Very  pretty  fichus  in  gauze  of 
any  shade  or  colour  are  from  7s.  6d.,  or  with  sleeves 
to  match,  los.  6d.  Tiny  caps  are  very  fashionable 
still,  and  when  worn  with  a  fichu  must  invariably 
match. 

While  on  the  subject  of  evening  dress  I  may  mention 
that  great  simplicity  is  observed  by  young  ladies  in  the 
matter  of  coiffure,  ^e  hair  being  parted  in  the  centre, 
combed  simply  to  the  back,  and  arranged  in  a  small 
coil  at  the  nape  of  the  neck,  the  only  ornamentation 
required  being  a  tiny  rose-branch  at  the  left  side. 

Swansdown,  so  long  demode,  is  again  appearing  In 
evening  toilette,  and  makes  an  extremely  soft  and  pretty 
trimming  for  an  opera  cloak  or  jacket. 

Gloves  are  still  worn  very  long,  but,  fortunately,  in 
the  matter  of  light  gloves  this  does  not  increase  the  price 
so  materially  as  one  would  imagine,  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  many  of  them  have  as  many 
as  a  dozen  buttons,  and  almost  completely  cover  the 
arm.  Transparent  tissues,  mixed  with  gilt  or  silver, 
are  worn  largely  for  ball  toilettes  ;  some  of  these  are  very 
inexpensive  and  very  pretty,  those  with  the  silver  more 
especially.  All  sorts  of  knickknacks,  foreign  and  other¬ 
wise,  possess  great  attractions  at  the  present  time,  and  de¬ 
servedly  so,  for  the  beauty  and  variety  of  them  far 
surpass  my  powers  of  description,  even  if  I  had  space 
to  bestow  upon  the  subject.  The  Japanese  appear  to 
contribute  largely  to  the  supply. 

There  are  Japanese  “  Talisman  brooches,”  which  are 
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seriously  said  to  impart  happiness  to  the  wearer,  at 
3s.  6d. ;  bracelets,  gilt  filigree  bands,  from  5s.  each  ; 
earrings  to  match  the  brooches,  but  which  are  not 
reputed  to  possess  the  same  virtue,  ^s.  6d.  per  pair ; 
neat  tiny  fly  and  moth  cages,  2s. ;  cricket  cages,  2s. ; 
musical  birdcages,  2s.  6d. ;  picture-books.  Is. ;  books 
of  romance,  is.  ;  card  and  dessert  plates,  from  Is. ;  and 
exquisite  cabinets,  inlaid  with  silver,  frerc  7s.  6d. 

China  silk  handkerchiefs,  with  coloured  hem  and 
prettily-worked  initial  in  the  corner,  are  Is.  6d. ;  and 
scarves  with  embroidery  at  the  ends,  from  3s.  6d. 

A  novelty  for  cutting  pencils  is  in  the  form  of  a  tiny 
plane,  and  does  its  work  admirably  and  most  simply  j 
the  price  is  is.  6d. 

In  note-paper  the  newest  is  for  invitations  to  after¬ 
noon  tea.  A  miniature  teapot  in  blue  or  any  other 
colour  heads  the  rote-paper,  and  ornaments  the 
envelope,  both  paper  and  envelope  being  of  Lilliputian 
dimensions.  One  quire  and  a  packet  of  twenty-five 
envelopes  cost  2s.  6d.  Portable  inkstands  in  Russia 
leather  and  silver,  with  strong  clasp,  are  3s.  6d. ;  leather 
purses  with  silver  ornamentation  and  initial,  2s.  and 


the  newest  serviette  rings,  also  in  leather  and  silver. 
Is.  6d.  each.  In  oxydised  and  silver  knickknacks  there 
are  very  pretty  ring  and  jewel  caskets  from  2s.  6d. 
each,  and  matchstands  at  the  same  price.  Russia 
leather  glove  and  handkerchief  boxes,  with  coloured 
satin  quilted  lining  and  crystal  top,  are  is.  6d.  each ; 
and  others,  simpler  but  very  pretty,  at  2s.  There  is  a 
perfect  wealth  of  photo-frames,  some  in  exquisitely- 
carved  stained  ivory,  others  in  carved  silver  or  gilt 
ebony,  velvet  with  gold  edges,  Russia  leather,  tcc. 

The  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  cards  do  not  present 
much  variety  in  appearance  from  those  of  Lst  year ;  but 
for  my  own  part,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  give  the  palm  to 
those. with  black  ground,  which  have  the  advantage 
over  all  the  others  in  showing  up  their  lovely  ornamenta- 
with  exquisite  effect.  Great  vaiieties  appear,  however, 
in  table  and  menu  cards. 

Now,  as  my  notes  are  exhausted,  I  must  close  my 
“  Shop-Windows”  by  wishing  you  all,  my  dear  readers, 
a  happy,  glad  “  New  Year,”  and  at  the  same  time  by 
expressing  a  hope  that  we  may  have  as  much  pleasant 
intercourse  in  1 877as  wehavehadduringthe  presentyear. 

Louise  de  Tour. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  CUT-OUT  PAPER  PATTERN, 

With  Braidittg  Design  by  Mr.Francisy  1 6,  Hanivay-street,  Oxford-street. 


Our  subscribers  will  find  the  pattern  we  give  this 
month  particularly  useful.  It  is  a  long  fashionable 
paletot,  shaped  to  the  figure  at  the  back,  and  with  loose 
fronts.  With  very  slight  alteration  it  may  be  adapted 
to  a  polonaise  or  a  girl’s  Princess  polonaise.  The 
pattern  consists  of  ten  pieces,  as  we  give  the  whole  of 
the  jacket  (not  the  half  only,  as  we  generally  do),  in 
order  that  our  subscribers  may  be  spared  the  trouble 
of  tracing  out  the  pattern  on  their  materials.  These 
pieces  are  :  two  fronts,  two  backs,  two  side- pieces, 
two  upper  portions  of  sleeve  (the  under  portions  need 
not  be  braided,  and  may  be  cut  out  by  the  upper  por¬ 
tion,  with  a  slope  at  the  armhole),  a  collar,  and  pocket. 
The  jacket  must  first  be  cut  out  by  our  pattern,  and 
then  the  various  pieces  of  the  latter  are  carefully  but 
loosely  tacked  down  over  the  corresponding  pieces  of 


the  former.  The  braid  is  then  sewed  on,  and  when 
completed  the  paper  is  torn  away.  The  pieces  of  the 
jacket  are  then  joined  together,  the  collar  lined  and 
sewed  on,  and  the  pockets  firmly  stitched  on.  Those 
who  prefer  to  trace  the  pattern  out  can  readily  do  so 
by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Francis’s  tracing  apparatus,  which 
will  be  forwarded  post  free  on  receipt  of  thirty  penny 
stamps. 

Those  ladies  who  have  found  that  their  fur-lined 
silk  jackets  of  last  winter  have  worn  shiny  can  make 
them  look  like  new  by  having  them  braided  by  our 
pattern  on  the  wrong  side,  and  then  replacing  the  fur 
lining.  By  a  little  ingenuity  our  pattern  can  be  adapted 
to  cover  the  whole  of  the  jacket. 

The  design  may  also  be  worked  in  chain  sdteh, 
embroidery,  or  applique  on  net. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

WALKING  COSTUMES. 


1 .  In  brocaded  fantaisie,  a  mixture  of  wool  and  silk ; 
trained  skirt,  with  black  and  white  chenille  braid  and 
red  piping.  This  trimming,  with  fringe  repeated,  on 
the  polonaise.  The  centre  of  the  back  is  pleated,  form¬ 
ing  a  fan-shaped  basque,  at  the  back,  where  the  polo¬ 
naise  is  draped  in  two  puffs,  under  which  the  tablier 
is  fastened.  The  square  pocket  is  bordered  with  red, 
and  ornamented  with  a  red  bow  and  fringe.  Black 
velvet  bonnet,  with  soft  crown  and  pleated  brim ; 
flowers  and  black  ostrich  feather  outside  ;  black  velvet 
strings,  tied  at  the  side. 

2.  Fourreau  dress  in  olive-coloured  matelasse  and 


faille  to  match.  Skirt  of  the  latter,  with  plisse  and 
deep  gathered  flounce.  Redingote  in  matelasse,  trimmed 
with  bands  of  fur  and  finished  at  the  lower  edge  with 
a  faille  plisse.  A  pocket  is  simulated  by  wide  braid, 
tassels,  and  gimp  buttons.  Band  of  fur  round  the  neck 
and  sleeves ;  muff  to  match.  Cream  felt  bonnet,  trimmed 
with  a  scarf  of  faille  to  match  the  skirt,  and  a  tuft  of 
feathers.  Bandeauof  red  velvet  and  cream  ribbon  strings. 

Price  of  pattern  of  1st  fig.,  made  up,  6s.  6d. ;  flat 
pattern,  4s.  2nd  fig.,  made  up,  5s.  6d. ;  flat  pattern, 
33.  6d.  Madame  A.  Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street, 
Covent-garden. 
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THE  JANUARY  FASHIONS. 

OILETTES  have  not  been  for  years  as  elegant  outline  are  as  much  to  be  attended  to  as  harmony  of 
and  becoming  as  they  are  just  now,  because  colouring.  The  folJs  of  a  tunic  or  of  a  Princess  skirt 
they  are  very  types  of  beauty,  gracefulness,  are  quite  a  study  and  a  science.  We  have  now  coti- 
and  style.  The  Princess  robe  and  the  robe-  of  note,  as  there  are  great  painters  and  sculptors. 


I. — The  Stael  Opera  Mantle. 

{Made-up  Pattern,  3x.  ;  Fiat  Pattern,  Is.  gd. — Madame  A.  Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Ga'-den.) 


habit  are  the  newest,  with  their  skirt  trained  at  the 
back,  and  moulded,  as  it  were,  in  front,  for  Fashion 
continues  to  be  a  sculptor  as  to  shapes  and  draperies. 
Dress  has  become  an  art  in  which  purity  and  beauty  of 


The  robe-habit  carries  us  back  to  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  and  his  two  successors.  It  lends  itself  most 
marvellously  to  all  possible  combinations  of  velvet, 
satin,  brocade,  lampas,  terry-velvet,  plush,  and  faille. 
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2. — The  Hiliejariie  Mantelet. 

{^Made-up  Patton,  3^.  ;  Flat  Pattern,  ix.  9^/. — Madame  A.  Letellier,  “^O,  Henridta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 


style  is  adopted,  resembles  more  that  of  a  marquis  than 
of  a  noble  lady  of  the  ancient  regime. 

The  Ix)uis  XIV.  habit  is  the  most  princely  and  elegant 
of  all,  with  its  flowing  bows  of  ribbon  upon  the  shoulder. 
See  the  paintings  of  the  period  at  Versailles,  at  the 


Fashion  has  come  back  to  the  scabieuse  tints — viz., 
to  dark  violet,  with  Persian  lilac,  and  pinkish  and  bluish 
mauve. 

These  two  combinations  of  shades  produce  a  charm¬ 
ing  effect,  and  appear  all  the  more  novel  that  violet  has 


THE  JANUARY  FASHIONS. 


There  are  different  styles  of  habit-bodices  and  waist¬ 
coats,  according  to  the  occasion  and  elegance  of  the 
toilette  ;  the  braided  habit,  the  embroidered  habit,  and 
the  habit  spangled  with  gold  and  pearls.  In  either  case 
it  is  most  costly  and  aristocratic-looking.  Ladies  seem 
to  study  the  dresses  of  courtly  gallants  of  former  times. 
All  the  upper  part  at  least  of  their  costume,  when  this 


Louvre,  or  in  the  museums  of  the  principal  towns  in 
France,  and  you  will  have  an  idea  of  the  fashions  and 
modes  of  the  present  day,  modified  and  appropriated  to 
our  own  fanciful  period,  which  seems  to  float  down  the 
stream  without  any  definite  rule  or  guidance,  changing 
its  dresses  and  coiffures  with  the  same  facility  as  its 
Government  changes  its  politics  and  ministers. 
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3. — Bridal  Toilette. 

{Made-up  Pattern,  ^s.  6d. ;  Flat  Pattern,  ^s. — Madame  A.  Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-etreet,  Covent  Garden.) 


Scabieuse-coloured  velvet  and  Persian  lilac  satin,  stamped 
with  velvet,  compose  splendid  Louis  XIV.  habits,  with 


tium-coloured  stamped  velvet,  and  satin  of  same  colour, 
with  cameo  braid  of  two  shades  of  same  dark  fiery  red, 
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Another  dress,  in  the  Louis  XV.  style,  is  of  reseda-  Again,  another  is  of  prune  satin  and  sky-blue  satin, 
coloured  stamped  velvet  (all  shades  of  green)  and  faille  with  skirt  draped  in  front  with  narrow  gathered  flounces 


4. — Bridal  Toif.ette. 

(^Made-up  Pattern,  5/.  6d.;  Flat  Pattern,  3/. — Madame  A.  Leteluer,  30,  Henri'tta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 


of  the  same  colour,  brocaded  with  violet  foliage,  and  placed  close  on  to  another  and  finished  in  a  frizzled 
trimmed  with  chenille  braid  and  fringe  ofthe  same  colour.  heading  of  pale  blue  satin.  All  the  front  part  of  the 


5* — Bridal  Toilettes. 

{^Made-up  Patterns,  6s.  ;  Flat  Patterns.  31.  ^<1. — Madame  A.  Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 
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6. - 'I’Hb  iHtRtSE  PaHTOT. 

[Mcde-up  Pattern f  3^.  td.;  fiat  Pattern,  Is.  9c/. — Madame  A.  Letellier,  3r,  Henr'utta-street,  Ccvent  Carden.^ 
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8. — Baby’s  Bonnet. 


7. — Tight-Fittimg  Jacket  Bodice. 

(Made  •up  Pattern,  28.  6d. ;  Flat  Pattern,  is.  6d.) 
(Madaxz  a.  Lbtbllieb,  30,  SemrieUa-ttreet,  Covent  Garden. 
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3^ 


skirt  is  pale  blue  satin,  with  prune  and  blue  bows. 
The  bottom  of  the  skirt  is  trimmed  with  a  puffing  and 
finished  with  two  headings,  lined  with  pale  blue,  and 


The  habit— or  very  long  jacket-bodice — is  of  prune 
satin,  lined  with  pale  blue,  with  prune  and  blue  chenille 
braid,  one  of  the  great  novcltie^s  of  the  season.  The 


II. — 'I’hk  Lariiley  Polonaise  and  Thekla  Toilette. 

{^Made-up  Pattern,  6s.  6d.  ;  Flat  Pattern,  4J. — Madame  A.  Letellier,  30,  Henr\etta~strett,  Covent  Garden.) 


with  two  fine  plisses,  one  prune  and  one  blue.  At  pockets  are  square,  such  as  were  seen  upon  the  coats 

the  back  this  skirt  spreads  out  into  a  peacock’s  tail,  of  the  period. 

gathered  up  at  the  top  with  a  large  cravat  bow  of  Some  ladies  prefer  them  in  the  shape  of  a  fan  or  of  a 
double-faced  ribbon.  cornucopia,  but  they  are  less  in  the  st  Ic  of  the  period. 
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For  these  aristocratic  habits  antique  buttons  of  enamel 
or  old  silver  are  in  great  request.  Genuine  ones  are 
sold  at  fabulous  prices  ;  others  are  imitated  with  great 
art. 

A  handsome  dress  of  the  Henri  III.  style  also  deserves 
particular  mention.  It  is  of  bronze  faille  and  brocaded 
silk,  of  the  same  colour,  with  a  bodice  forming  a  jacket 
in  front,  trimmed  round  with  a  fringe  of  bronze  ch.nille 
four  inches  deep,  and  forming  at  the  back  a  long  court 
train,  divided  by  a  wide  bias  band  of  faille  and  large 
puffings  of  the  same. 

Nor  are  mantles  less  elegant  or  stylish  than  the  above 
dresses. 

The  Fermier-general  is  a  great  favourite,  as  both  a 
tasteful  and  comfortable  paletot,  with  its  large  collar 
and  fur  trimming,  its  two  large  square  pockets,  and 
streamers  of  faille  and  satin  ribbons. 

The  long  Belgrade  paletot  is  also  a  much-  approved- 
of  model. 

The  most  fashionable  of  mantles  are  either  extremely 
long,  in  the  paletot  or 'pelisse  style,  or  else  they  are 
very  short,  in  the  jacket  shape,  such  as  sportsmen  wear. 

Thus  by  the  side  of  the  long  garments  in  which 
dressy  toilettes  are  imprisoned  we  see  the  Skating  jacket, 
the  Piccolino  jacket,  and  the  Coq-Hardy  jacket,  of 
maielasse  beige  cloth,  edged  with  five  rows  of  silk 
stitching  of  the  same  colour.  On  either  side  large 
pockets  with  piped  scallops,  and  a  faille  quilling  be¬ 
tween  each  scallop.  At  the  back,  scalloped-out  basque 
trimmed  in  the  same  way,  with  pipings  and  faille  quil¬ 
lings,  the  latter  of  the  crete  de  coq  style  now  in  vogue. 

All  these  fashionable  dresses  and  mantles  are  orna¬ 
mented  with  such  a  profusion  of  new  and  varied  braids 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  describe  them  all. 
The  costliest  are  brocaded  in  velvet  or  chenille  over 
grosgrain  silk  and  satin.  Others  are  embroidered  in 
silk  over  mohair,  and  matched  to  the  shades  of  faille 
and  cashmere  costumes.  These  are  extremely  pretty  in 
cama'ieu  shades  of  maroon,  prune,  navy  blue,  scabieuse, 
bronze,  and  myrtle  green.  Fringes  and  buttons  are 
matched  in  colour  and  material  to  the  braid.  These 
trimmings  are  remarkably  tasteful  and  effective,  and  our 
lady  readers  will  do  well  to  adopt  them  while  they  are 
so  fashionable,  because  they  are  of  that  fragile  order  of 
things  the  whole  of  the  beauty  of  which  depends  upon 
their  freshness  and  novelty. 

Plush  and  chenille,  which  had  been  laid  aside  so 
long,  are  now  all  the  rage,  and  may  very  likely  remain 
so  for  a  year  or  two.  Boyard  collars  and  cuffs  of  plush 
even  take  the  place  of  fur  upon  many  mantles,  and  the 
prettiest  of  ribbons  are  those  of  plush  with  satin  lining. 

Gauze  and  tulle  veils  are  spangled  with  chenille  in 
tilleul  (the  new  pale-green  tint)  upon  cream  colour, 
black  upon  black,  blue  upon  black,  green,  caroubier, 
scabieuse,  all  Idnds  of  colours,  forming  velvet-like  dots 
all  over  the  face.  The  most  fashionable  are  coloured 
to  match  the  costume.  There  are  also  most  dainty  and 
coquettish  little  cravats  and  fichus  of  coloured  chenille 
edged  with  fringe. 

Chenille  is  so  much  in  vogue  that  turban  torsades 
of  velvet  and  satin  foliage  are  combined  with  chenille 
fringe.  In  bronze  foliage  of  two  shades,  and  white  chenille 


tipped  with  gold,  such  a  trimming  is  extremei-^  tasteful 
for  an  Empire  bonnet  of  white  felt  or  plush. 

It  is  now  so  much  the  fashion  to  wear  hothouse 
flowers,  that  where  artificial  ones  are  introduced  in  a 
toilet  they  should  be  imitated  with  the  greatest  perfec¬ 
tion.  They  compose  the  most  lovely  trimmings  of  ball 
dresses. 

The  ball  dress  itself  is  almost  invariably  made  in  the 
Princess  style,  or  else  with  a  long  cuirasse  bodice,  the 
skirt  being  in  either  case  very  much  trimmed  and  dniped 
with  scarves  of  tulle  gauze  or  crepe  de  chine.  The 
wreaths  and  clusters  of  flowers  which  complete  the 
ornament  of  such  toilets  are  laid  over  the  dress  in  a  loose 
sort  of  fashion,  or  artistically  mingled  with  folds  of  lace 
and  transparent  fabrics. 

Thus  one  of  the  most  charming  ball  toilets  we  have 
seen  is  of  white  tulle  over  white  satin.  The  lower  part 
of  both  skirt  and  train  is  trimmed  with  a  number  of 
fine  tulle  plisses  and  bouillons,  the  upper  part  draped 
with  tulle  scarves,  in  which  are  mingled  wreaths  of  wild 
roses,  white,  pink,  and  red.  Light  clusters  of  the  same 
flowers  ornament  the  bodice  and  are  arranged  in  the 
hair,  long  sprays  trailing  behind  over  the  curls  of  the 
coiffure. 

For  headdresses  we  also  noticed  a  Pompadour  puff 
of  primroses,  and  another  of  chestnut  blossoms  with 
frosted  foliage. 

A  wreath  of  bronzed  grapes  and  gold  grapes  mixed, 
with  velvet  foliage,  and  wreaths  of  roses,  also  with 
velvet  foliage. 

The  round  wreath  is  more  fashionable  than  the  diadem 
this  winter.  It  seems  to  fasten  at  the  back,  finishing  in 
two  trailing  branches.  For  skirt  trimmings,  a  long 
wreath  and  large  cluster  of  roses. 

For  Princess  robes  there  are  perfect  fringes  of  flowers, 
which  are  put  on  at  equal  distances  over  the  front  part  of 
the  skirt,  a  fan-shapeH  bouquet  or  large  cluster  of  the 
same  to  mark  the  commencement  of  the  pleats  for  the 
train,  and  a  spray  for  the  bodice  in  true  I^uis  XV. 
style. 

The  robe-habit  for  dinner  toilets,  for  the  opera  or 
concerts,  is  also  trimmed  with  flowers  and  foliage  in 
place  of  braid  or  fringe.  It  is  the  pure  Watteau  style. 
A  chaplet  of  flowers  and  foliage  goes  round  the  outlines 
of  the  habit  and  comes  up  in  bretelles  of  flowers, 
spreading  out  at  the  back.  For  the  coiffure,  a  cataquois 
of  flowers  at  the  back,  and  at  the  side  an  aigrette  cf 
the  same. 

Chapeaux  are  as  varied  in  shape  and  as  fanciful  as 
ever.  For  a  young  lady  nothing  can  be  more  coquet- 
tishly  becoming  than  a  new  modification  of  the  Pifferaro 
shape,  a  felt  hat  with  high  pointed  crown,  trimmed  with 
several  small  feathers,  and  a  bow  of  velvet  or  plush 
ribbon  fastened  on  with  a  steel  or  old  silver  buckle. 

The  Bearnese  chapeau,  of  dark  grey  felt,  is  also  very 
stylish.  The  crown  is  trimmed  round  with  a  scarf  of 
silk  gauze,  spangled  with  caroubier  chenille,  fastened 
by  a  long  steel  buckle,  and  draped  so  as  to  form  a  large 
cocade  bow  in  front.  The  brim  is  edged  with  thick 
caroubier  chenille.  From  the  cockade  bow  springs  a  long 
natural  ostrich  feather,  which  thence  drops  at  the 
back. 
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Then  there  is  the  Reine  Hortense  bonnet  of  tilleul- 
coloured  plush,  with  feathers  of  the  same  colour  put  on 
into  a  panache  over  the  crown,  according  to  the  style  of 
the  period,  and  band  of  fringed-out  silk  forming  a 
marabout  border,  and  wide  strings  also  of  fringed-out 
silk  to  match.  It  is  a  bonnet  for  pretty  faces,  and  so 
is  the  Gainsborough,  which  is  now  made  of  velvet, 
plush,  or  felt,  with  a  broad  brim  caught  up  on  one  side 
with  a  cluster  of  feathers,  a  bow  of  velvet  or  ribbon, 
or  a  spray  of  flowers. 

The  Baby  capote  is  also  destined  to  the  young  and 
fair.  It  is  dainty  and  exceedingly  coquettish  with  its 
bouquet  of  flowers  blossoming  upon  the  hair  inside  the 
border,  and  its  delicate  ruching  of  snowy  tulle.  Behind 
a  similar  bouquet  of  flowers  droop  over  the  hair,  and 
at  the  side  a  plume  nestles  among  loops  of  ribbon  or 
a  cluster  of  small  fluffy  feathers. 

The  Diane  de  Poictiers  chapeau  is  a  very  dressy  bonnet 
for  visits  of  ceremony  or  a  wedding.  It  is  of  white 
felt  or  plush,  with  cluster  of  white  feathers  and  jewelled 
agrafe  and  loop  of  white  satin  ribbon. 

For  the  theatre  we  have  also  noticed  two  charming 
coiffures  .  the  Rachel  and  the  Diadem  wreath  of  varied 
flowers,  and  drapery  of  tulle  spangled  with  chenille,  or 
with  gold  or  silver. 

The  Rachel  turban  requires  an  oval-shaped  face  and 
regular  features,  while  a  chiffonnage  oi  tulle  and  flowers 
enhances  the  beauty  of  youth  and  freshness. 

Each  costume,  each  toilet,  requires,  indeed,  its  own 
particular  hat,  bonnet,  or  coiffure.  It  is  impossible  to 
wear  a  bonnet  of  a  colour  different  from  that  of  the  dress, 
unless  it  is  black,  and  even  then  some  portion  of  its 


trimming,  feather,  ribbon,  or  flower,  should  recall  the 
prevailing  tint  of  the  toilet. 

Indian  cashmere  is  the  most  in  favour  of  all  fabrics 
this  winter  for  visiting  or  promenade  to'lets,  and  it  is 
simply  perfect  when  combined  with  faille,  satin,  bro¬ 
caded  silk,  or  velvet.  Plush  as  a  trimming  is  also 
very  effective  with  cashmere,  being  even  more  brilliant 
and  softer-looking  than  velvet.  The  new  cameo  braids 
of  two  shades  of  the  colour  of  the  cashmere  form  the 
most  elegant  of  trimmings  for  such  cashmere  dresses. 

The  paletot  or  jacket  of  the  same  cashmere,  trimmed 
with  velvet,  is  a  tasteful  style  of  mantle,  and  sufficiently 
warm  because  lined  with  quilted  silk.  But  a  velvet  or 
matelasse  silk  mantle  is  also  elegant  to  complete  a  cash- 
mere  costume. 

Mantles  lined  with  quilted  silk  are  more  fashionable 
this  winter  than  those  lined  with  fur,  because  the  latter 
are  too  thick  for  the  present  style  of  dress.  Fur  cloaks 
entirely  lined  with  fur  are,  therefore,  now  only  worn 
as  carriage  wraps.  But  fur  is  put  on  in  very  deep 
bands  upon  cloth  or  velvet  mantles. 

Long  gloves  are  now  worn  both  in  the  daytime  and 
in  the  evening.  Furred  gloves,  to  match  the  cloak 
trimming  and  muff,  are  a  nice  finish  to  a  walking  cos¬ 
tume  in  frosty  weather.  But  the  longest  gloves  of  all 
are  those  worn  with  ball  dresses  ;  they  come  up  nearly 
to  the  elbow,  and  are  Uced  instead  of  buttoned,  and 
finished  with  small  silk  tassels.  The  Regence  glove  is 
embroidered  in  silk  and  sometimes  in  gold  thread.  It 
is  fashionable  to  have  one’s  initials  and  crest  worked 
upon  the  upper  part  of  the  glove  in  colours  to  match 
the  toilet. 


WOMAN’S  WORLD  OF  THOUGHT. 


I. — OUTWARD  AND  INWARD  VULGARITY. 


T  is  related  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  that  he 
once  reproved  his  daughter  for  using  the 
word  “  vulgar”  in  a  contemptuous  sense, 
,  and  reminded  her  that  it  really  applied 
'  to  the  great  mass  of  our  fellow-creatures, 

and  did  not,  in  its  strict  sense,  convey  any  impu- 
^  tation  on  them.  The  “  vulgar  tongue,”  he  ex- 
17  plained,  did  not  mean  coarse  and  objectionable 
language,  but  the  language  generally  spoken  by 
JL  the  majority  of  people.  It  was  wrong,  he  said 
A  with  justice,  to  entertain  any  feeling  of  con- 
i  tempt  for  those  who  did  not  possess  external  or 
foreign  accomplishments,  or  who  had  not  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  culture,  if  there  were  no  other  reason  for 
holding  them  in  light  estimation.  According  to  the 
strict  literal  meaning  of  the  word  Scott  was  right ; 
but  no  doubt  his  daughter,  although,  of  course,  she  ac¬ 
cepted  the  reproof,  was  not  very  conscious  of  deserving 
it,  because  she  attached  the  ordinary  conventional 
meaning  to  the  word,  while  her  more  scholarly  father 
thought  only  of  its  etymology  and  signification  in  the 
dictionary.  The  fact  is,  he  spoke  in  one  language  and 
she  in  another.  He  had  a  wide  and  generous  humanity. 


the  prerogative  of  the  highest  genius — that  genius 
which  appertains  to  the  heart  as  well  as  to  the  head — 
and  it  pained  him  to  condemn  and  sneer  at  people  who 
were  only  poor  and  humble,  as  it  would  have  pained 
him  to  sneer  at  the  field  flowers,  or  the  birds  which 
sing  in  the  woodlands.  But  the  meanings  of  words 
change  with  the  progress  of  time,  and  cow  the  adjec¬ 
tive  “  vulgar,”  defined  in  old  dictionaries  to  mean 
“used  by  all  classes,”  appears  with  the  added  de¬ 
finition,  “  offensively,  mean  or  low,  rude;”  and  that 
is  the  sense  generally  attached  to  it,  and  the  sense  in 
which  we  shall  understand  the  term  “  vulgarity.” 

That  the  meaning  of  the  word  has  so  changed  is  a 
proof  of  advancing  culture  and  refinement  in  the  fact 
that  offensive  rudeness  is  not  now  a  characteristic 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  as  perhaps  it  was  in 
earlier  times. 

In  the  most  obvious  sense  vulgarity  applies  to  coarse¬ 
ness  of  manners  or  speech,  ignorance  of  the  require¬ 
ments  of  social  refinement,  low  tastes,  and  an  obtru¬ 
siveness  of  conceit  which  makes  the  possessor  a  very 
disagreeable  person.  But  there  may  be  a  vulgarity  of 
mind  allied  to  considerable  refinement  of  manner,  a 
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vulgarity  which  does  not  commit  itself  by  outward 
breaches  of  decorum  —  which  conforms  to  external 
observances  with  scrupulous  accuracy,  and  yet  which 
is,  in  its  essence,  as  coarse  and  objectionable  as  the  loud 
voice,  awkward  gesture  and  speech,  and  offensive  self- 
assertion  of  uncultivated  people ;  and  it  is  the  absence 
of  that  mental  vulgarity  which  marks  the  true  lady  or 
gentleman. 

It  is  not  unnatural  that  persons  who,  not  having  had 
the  advantage  of  early  training,  have  suddenly  risen 
into  a  higher  social  sphere  than  that  to  which,  in  early 
days,  they  were  accustomed,  should  display  a  persistent 
spirit  of  self-assertion,  be  fond  of  display,  of  showy 
dresses,  affect  tastes  which  they  never  feel,  value  things 
rather  for  what  they  cost  than  for  what  they  are. 
They  may  have  the  excuse  that  they  are  conscious  of 
not  possessing  many  other  claims  to  attention.  But 
many  well-trained  persons  who  can  move  gracefully, 
speak  correctly,  and  have  been  all  their  lives  familiar 
with  outward  refinements,  share  the  vulgarity  of 
mind  which  distinguishes  the  nouveaux  riches.  They 
make  the  display  of  their  wealth  and  surroundings, 
perhaps  with  more  taste  but  quite  as  persistently,  and 
give  just  as  much  anxiety  to  the  task.  Common 
Mrs.  Shoddy  may  move  heaven  and  earth  to  get  an 
introduction  to  a  fashionable  set  in  which  Mrs.  A.  is  a 
bright  particular  star ;  but  if,  on  her  part,  Mrs.  A. 
suffers  from  an  absorbing  anxiety  to  be  invited  to  the 
house  where  the  Countess  of  B.  and  Lady  C.  are 
visiting,  for  no  other  reason  than  because  they  are 
more  aristocratic  than  herself,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
Mrs.  A.  and  Mrs.  Shoddy  are  much  on  a  par  as  respects 
essential  vulgarity. 

Meanness,  taking  petty  advantage  of  others,  living 
or  acting  in  what  is  sometimes  called  a  shabby  manner, 
may  be  exhibited  in  a  very  superior  style  indeed,  even 
with  accompaniments  of  silver  plate  and  old  china. 
There  may  be  miserly  pinching  in  private  and  osten¬ 
tation  before  company,  and  that  is  unquestionable 
vulgarity.  The  underbred  woman  is  fussy  in  her  osten¬ 
tation,  openly  invites  her  friends  to  admire  her  mag¬ 
nificence,  and  is  bitterly  disappointed  if  they  do  not. 
The  better-trained  lady  affects  the  mr  of  being  accus¬ 
tomed  to  her  brilliant  display,  has  too  much  tact  to 
talk  about  it,  but  watches  as  eagerly  the  effect  it  pro¬ 
duces,  and  is  as  painfully  disappointed  if  she  thinks  she 
has  failed  to  make  an  impression. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  signs  of  poorness  or 
vulgarity  of  soul  is  the  habit  of  depreciating  the  ability 
or  the  acquirements  of  others  ;  and  unfortunately  that 
habit  is  not  confined  to  any  class.  It  exists  in  all  the 
steps  of  the  ladder  of  social  life,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
strongest,  and  at  the  same  time  most  irrational,  form  of 
conceit.  It  arises  in  an  assumption  that  all  that  we  do 
not  ourselves  possess  must  be  valueless  or  worse.  We 
insist  upon  marking  out  the  size  of  our  own  small 


selves  on  the  minds  of  bigger  people,  and  rejecting  the 
margin  as  worthless  or  absurd.  The  form  of  egotism 
which  worships  its  own  gifts  and  graces,  undoubtedly 
possessed,  is  easily  to  be  understood  ;  but  the  form  which 
despises  gifts  and  graces  not  possessed  is  more  subtle, 
if  indeed,  in  the  great  number  of  instances,  it  is  not 
mere  envious  affectation.  A  woman  who  can  frankly 
admit  the  beauty  and  grace  of  another  woman  without 
envying  it,  or  detracting  from  it  by  the  supposition  of 
some  defect,  mental  or  moral,  as  a  counterbalance,  is 
sincere,  and  without  a  touch  of  vulgarity,  in  her  esti¬ 
mate  of  her  friend’s  attractions.  It  is  far  easier  to  sneer 
politely  at  mental  endowments  and  accomplishments 
which  we  do  not  possess  ourselves  than  honestly  to 
admire,  and,  if  we  can,  imitate  them  ;  but  it  shows  a 
heart  of  vulgarity  beneath  the  outward  casing  of 
compliment  and  etiquette. 

In  social  intercourse  and  conversation,  disregard  of 
the  feelings  of  others  is  a  sure  sign  of  deficiency  of 
refinement.  The  secret  of  good  manners,  said  a  great 
authority,  is  to  be  able  to  put  others  at  their  ease  ;  and 
that  is  to  be  done,  not  by  descending  to  their  level,  if  it 
is  a  low  one,  but  by  not  making  them  feel  that  we  are 
oppressively  above  them.  That  is  what  vulgar  people 
never  can  achieve,  but  the  true  lady  is  never  at  fault  in 
that  respect.  Besides  her  training  in  politeness  of 
manner,  she  has  largeness  of  heart  and  sympathy, 
kindliness  of  feeling,  and  a  pleasure  in  seeing  others 
happy,  which  has  an  inevitable  tendency  to  produce  the 
desired  result.  It  is  smd  to  be  a  test  of  a  thoroughly 
well-dressed  woman  that  everybody  admires,  though  it 
is  difficult  afterwards  to  specify  any  one  part  of  her 
costume  as  having  produced  the  effect.  The  fact 
is,  her  instinctive  taste  has  so  harmonised  the  parts 
that  they  are  blended  into  the  general  result.  Precisely 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  manner  in  which  a  lady 
impresses  the  inexperienced  or  those  inferior  in  posi¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  a  particular  phrase  or  courteous  ex¬ 
pression,  which  may  be  easily  learned  and  practised, 
but  the  general  manner — graceful,  kindly,  and  un¬ 
ostentatious — above  all,  without  the  shadow  of  patro¬ 
nising — which  is  remembered  with  pleasure. 

It  is  vulgarity  of  mind  which  rests  in  “  doing  as 
others  do,”  without  testing  by  principles  of  action 
which  has  no  perception  of  higher  motives  than  standing 
well  with  that  small  section  of  the  world  in  which  we 
move ;  which  would  not  be  earnest,  much  more  enthu¬ 
siastic,  for  the  world.  It  is  vulgarity  of  mind  which  sets 
up  wealth,  social  position,  or  other  idols,  in  the  place  of 
the  Divine  ideal  which  should  sit  on  the  white  throne  of 
the  mind,  which  sneers  contemptuously  at  the  romance 
of  youth  and  the  devotion  to  duty  of  maturity,  which 
arranges  marriages  of  convenience,  not  of  mutual  love 
and  respect,  and  which  is  content  to  pass  through  life 
wrapped  in  its  own  selfishness,  and  despising  what  it 
cannot  share. 

The  Editor. 
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Paris,  December. 

►  EDDINGS  are  almost  the  only  occa¬ 
sioning  of  fetes  so  far  this  winter  in 
Paris,  and  were  it  not  for  soirees  de 
contrats  few  salons  would  open  their 
doors,  and  one  would  scarcely  per¬ 
ceive  we  were  at  the  eve  of  Christmas 
and  the  New  Year.  One  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  of  these  weddings  in  high  life  has 
been  that  of  Mdlle.  Le  Bretre  with  M.  de 
Biraut,  sub-prefect  at  Compiegne.  The 
Duke  de  Nemours  signed  at  the  contrat. 
Among  the  oolitical  notorieties  present  were 
Prince  OrlofF,  the  Duke  d’AudilFret-Pas- 
quier,  General  de  Chabaud-Latour,  Count  de  Rain- 
neville,  MM.  Buffet,  Roulaud,  &c. 

The  new  fashion  on  such  occasions  is  to  present 
each  guest  with  the  portrait  of  the  bride  and  bride¬ 
groom  as  a  souvenir  of  the  ceremony.  The  two  por¬ 
traits  are  represented  side  by  side,  each  headed  with 
initials  and  crest  surrounded  by  appropriate  emblems, 
and  at  the  bottom  a  scroll  with  date.  Nothing  can  be 
more  charming  than  this  souvenir  given  to  friends  on 
so  memorable  an  occasion,  and  no  doubt  this  new 
fashion  will  become  as  general  as  those  also  lately 
introduced  of  the  luncheon  after  the  ceremony  at  the 
church,  the  exhibition  of  the  trousseau,  and  so  on.  It 
is  far  more  friendly  and  cordial  than  the  now  obsolete 
fashion  of  sending  wedding-cards. 

The  first  official  ball  is  to  be  given  the  last  week  in 
December  at  the  Presidence.  Meanwhile  grand  din¬ 
ners  and  receptions  are  being  given  both  there  and  at 
the  different  Embassies  and  Ministwes. 

The  principal  events  of  the  month,  not  to  speak  of 
politics,  have  been  the  reception  of  M.  Charles  Blanc 
at  the  Academic  Fran9aise ;  the  representation  of 
V Ami  Fritz,  by  MM.  Erckmann-Chatrian ;  and  the 
death  e)f  one  of  our  great  painters,  Diaz. 

M.  Charles  Blanc  is  an  art-critic  of  distinguished 
talent  and  author  of  numerous  works  on  art,  more 
especially  the  History  of  the  Painters  of  all  Schools,  the 
Grammaire  des  Arts,  and  several  books  of  travels. 
He  is,  however,  better  known  to  the  general  public 
by  his  clever  articles  in  various  papers  and  reviews. 
This  reception  speech  was  most  interesting,  and  the 
seance  altogether  a  brilliant  one,  and  graced  by  a 
large  proportion  of  the  fair  sex.  Ladies,  indeed,  very 
much  appreciate  the  talent  of  M,  Charles  Blanc,  who 
has  often  treated  with  infinite  art  the  questions  of  taste 
in  dress,  the  choice  of  colours,  and  such  subjects  dear 
to  the  feminine  mind. 

The  first  representation  of  L'Ami  Fritz  was  looked 
forward  to  with  great  excitement  by  both  friends  and 


detractors.  The  former  feared  a  scene,  wdth  hissings 
and  scufflings,  or  worse  perhaps  ;  the  latter  equally 
dreaded  too  great  a  success  and  thunders  of  applause 
and  hravi.  Neither  apprehensions  proved  correct. 

The  new  play  is  a  success,  undeniably  so,  whatever 
those  who  were  determined  beforehand  to  condemn 
it  may  say ;  but  the  friends  of  the  authors  were  too 
wise  to  raise  an  emeute  about  it,  and  it  went  off  quite 
pleasantly.  The  authors  are  Alsacians  and  not 
Prussians,  as  their  enemies  so  malignantly  hint,  but 
their  real  crime  in  the  eyes  of  some  is  that  they  are 
republicans.  As  such,  however,  they  are  very  popular 
with  the  general  public.  Their  drama  is  taken  from 
one  of  their  best  works,  one  of  a  series  well  known 
by  lovers  of  good  and  wholesome  literature,  and  now 
appears  with  all  the  prestige  of  good  music  and  such 
perfect  interpretation  of  roles  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  such  actors  as  Mesdames  Reichembert 
and  Touassin,  MM.  Febvre,  Got,  Barre,  and  Coquelin. 

The  Theatre  Lyrique  has  also  a  great  success  with 
the  new  opera  Paul  et  Virginie.  In  fact,  all  our  theatres 
are  flourishing  just  now. 

The  death  of  Diaz,  the  painter,  is  a  great  loss  to  the 
artistic  world.  Diaz  was  placed  as  an  apprentice  to 
paint  on  porcelain,  but  soon  his  genius  enticed  him  to 
leave  this  occupation  for  landscape-painting.  Some  of 
his  best  pictures  were  painted  in  the  forest  of  Fon¬ 
tainebleau,  where  he  delighted  in  spending  long  days  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year.  He  married  early,  and,  loath 
to  leave  his  wife,  he  used  to  take  her  w'ith  him 
in  his  long  excursions,  riding  upon  a  donkey,  with  a 
baby  in  either  pannier,  he  himself  walking  behind. 
In  this  f^hion  they  enjoyed  many  a  charming  ramble, 
the  young  wife  spreading  the  luncheon  upon  some 
grassy  spot  or  pla5ing  with  her  little  ones,  while  the 
painter  was  busy  at  his  easel  copying  some  lovely  bit 
of  forest  scenery.  Diaz  was  a  splendid  colourist ;  his 
own  ideal  of  an  artist  was  Eugene  Delacroix.  But 
though  later  in  life  he  attempted  figure?,  his  best  works 
were  landscapes.  Many  of  his  pictures  are  forest 
scenes  without  a  scrap  of  sky  visible  through  the 
dense  foliage,  but  only  side  lights  introduced,  and  in 
such  scenes  he  excelled  ;  but  when  he  did  attempt 
clouds  and  sunsets  or  moonlit  skies  he  produced  real 
masterpieces,  and  his  palette  seemed  as  though 
brightened  with  crushed  topaz,  rubies,  and  emeralds. 
His  long  life  was  devoted  to  art,  and  his  death  was 
peaceful  and  painless.  He  leaves  a  son  who  is  already 
famous  as  a  composer,  the  successful  author  of  the 
opera  entitled  La  Coupe  du  Rn  de  Thule. 

Oar  boulevards  are  patting  on  their  New  Year’s 
garb.  Soon  the  little  baroques  will  be  erected  all  along 
the  trottoirs  from  the  Bastille  to  the  Madeleine. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN'S  DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE, 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 


1. — The  Stail  Opbiu  Mahtle. 

Cloak  of  fine  black  or  coloured  caahmero,  with  wide  han^ug 
sleeveti.  The  trimming  consists  of  a  rich  embroidery  in  satin  and 
overcast  stitch,  worked  with  two  shades  of  pold-eoloured  silk  and 
liloiclle.  Below  the  embroidery  is  a  netted  fringe,  with  tassels  of 
black  moss  wool  and  gold-coloured  silk. 

i. — ^Thb  Hildegakde  Mahtelet. 

Mantelet  of  black  Sicilienne,  slightly  wadded  and  lined  -witii 
lutestring.  The  trimming  consists  of  a  border  of  narrow  silk  braid 
and  black  chenille,  with  fringe  crejai  silk  and  clKmille  dw^pers. 
In  front  tassels  and  agrafe  of  passementerie. 

3. — ^Beidae  Toilette  of  White  Satin. 

I’l.iiii  trained  skirt  of  white  satin,  with  cuirasse  corsage,  fastened 
in  front  with  a  close  row  of  buttons  and  buttonholes.  At  the  back, 
eehnrpt'  and  bows  of  satin.  Half  wreath  and  bouquet  of  myrtle. 
Veil  a  la  Juive  of  white  tulle  illusion. 

4. — Beidal  Toilette. 

Long  trained  skirt  of  white  faille ;  on  the  left  side  outer  pocket 
of  white  lace  and  ribbon,  with  falling  spray  of  orange  blossoms. 
At  the  neck  and  wTists  frills  of  lace,  with  bows  of  white  ribbon  and 
cluster  of  orange  blossoms.  Wreath  to  correspond,  and  bridal  yeil 
of  white  tulle  a  la  Juive. 

5.— Beidal  Toiurras. 

I.  Toilette  for  a  young  married' lady  in  dark  blue  velvet.  _  Loi^ 
trained  skirt,  cuirasse  corsage,  .witli  long  rounded  points  in 
front ;  open,  square  at  the  neck,  and  the  upper  and  lower  edges  of 
the  corsage  oniamented  with  a  drapery  of  crape  lisse  and  frill  of 
white  lace,  the  lisse  caught  at  intervals.  The  lower  edge  of  the 
sleeve  omamenteil  similarly. 

1.  Bridal  toilettes.  Princess  rabc  in  white  satin,  opening  at  the 
side  on  a  white  faille  skirt,  pleated  in  all  its  length.  A  ruche  of 
white  silk  tulle,  with  cluster  of  orange  flowers,  ornaments  tlte  lower 
^^lge  of  the  train,  which  is  crossed  with  a  scarf  of  gauac  -fas'enerl 
at  the  side  under  a  bouquet  of  orange  flowers  and  bow.  Richelieu 
collar  in  rich  guipure,  fastened  under  a  small  cluster  of  flowers. 
Cufl's  of  similar  lace  on  the  sleeves,  with  a  bow  of  gauze.  J uive 
veil,  a:id  orange  blossoms  in  the  hair. 

6. — The  Theeese  Paletot. 

Mantle  of  black  velvet  cloth  with  hanging  sleeves.  The 
trinuning  consists  of  bonier  of  silver  fox  fur  and  rows  of  passe¬ 
menterie  agrafes.  Hound  the  lower  edge  is  a  fringe,  headed  by 
loops  of  braid,  studded  « ith  small  black  grelots. 

7. — Tight-Fitting  Jacket  Bodice. 

Tigbt-fitting  jacket  bodice  of  brown  cashmere,  with  sleeves  of 
brown  grosgrain  silk.  The  latter  niaterial  is  arranged  in  fold.®, 
edged  by  a  pleated  frill  round  the  neck.  The  lower  half -of  the 
corsage  is  laced  with  brown  silk  cord,  and  headed  by  a  frill  of  ggos- 
graiu.  Below  the  waist  r.t  the  back  bows  of  grosgrain. 

8  and  9. — Baby’s  Bonnet. 

B  diy'g  bonnet  of  white  cashmere,  with  box-pleated  ruchiug  cut  on 
the  cifiss,  and  piped  witli  white  silk.  On  the  hair  a  frill  of  white 
lace.  .Blue  'tafletas  strings  and  bow  of  blue  ribbon  at  the  back. 

10. — Back  View  of  7. 

II. — The  Eaedley  Polonaise  and  Thekla  Toilstis. 

1 .  Polonaise  in  diagonal,  fitting  perfectly  and  buttoned  en  biais, 
very- long  in  front  and  at  the  back,  where  it  is  draped,  simnlatiug  a 
large  bow.  All  the  edges  trimmed  with  fringe.  Felt  hat  with 
feather  and  gauze  scarf. 

2.  (Joetume  in  bfciok  faille  vigogne.  The  .skirt  in  black  flulle  is 
plain  and  ample.  Tunic  in  vigogne,  resembliug  the  Jnive,  open  at 
the  hack,  and  retained  at  the  lower  corners  by  rich  cord  and  tawels ; 
aiuiilar  cord  on  bath  sides  of  the  opening,  and  a  handsome  fringe 
round  the  lower  edge.  The  front  is  quite  plain,  and  fits  closely  to 
the  figure.  Felt  bonnet  with  feather,  retained  by  kx^  of  cord 
similar  to  that  on  the  tonic. 

II  and  17. — Chemise. 

Russian  Embroidery. 

No.  1 7  glve.s  a  section  of  this  beautiful  design,  which  is  em 
br.)idered  in  satin,  overcast,  and  knotted  stitch  with  red  and  blue 
thread. 


13  and  15. — Fuuo. 

Applique. 

Folio  of  pale  yellow  morocco,  fitted  witli  tliree  clasps  of  metal  in 
an  open  ))attern  underlaid  with  dark  blue  velvet.  The  body  of  the 
angel  is  an  appliqud  of  fieali -coloured  tafletas,  with  the  outlines  of 
brown  and  grey  silk,  and  shading  of  black  and  white  dUoselle. 
Wings  and  letter  of  white  tsfietns.  The  bands  to  hold  the  paper 
arc  of  claret-coloured  filoselle  in  two  shades.  Tasseb  to  imitate  u 
feather  drawing  in  ovcrcust  stitches  of  fine  claret-colourcd  silk, 
iqund  16. — Rosettes. 

Crochet. 

14.  Close  7  chain  into  a  circle,  ist  round :  6  times  alternately 
5  chtrin,  2  double.  2nd  round :  i  slip  stitch,  3  chain,  to  form  i  long 
treble,  I  long  treble  in  the  5  chuiii  where  the  slip  stitch  was 
crocheted,  *  3  times  alternately  i  purl,  2  long  treble  in  the  same 
5  chain,  the  upper  parts  to  be  drawn  up  together,  then  3  chain, 

*  long  treble  in  next  5  chain  drawn  up  as  before ;  repeat  5  times  from  *. 

16.  Close  10  chain  into  a  circle,  ist  round:  *  5  chain,  z  double, 
I  purl  of  5  cliain  and  i  double,  3  double ;  repeat  3  times  from  *. 
2iul  row:  I  slip  stitch,  3  chain  to  form  i  long  treble  in  the  5  chain, 

*  6  times  alternately  4  chain,  s  long  treble  in  the  same  5  chain,  the 
upper  parts  to  be  drawn  up  as  before,  then  3  chain,  2  long  treble  in 
the  next  5  chain,  drawn  up  as  before ;  repeat  3  times  from  *. 

18. — Embboideeed  Pbnwipbe. 

Cut  two  circular  pieces  of  cardboard,  one  4  inches,  one  5^  inches 
ill  diameter,  edged  round  with  wire.  Cover  the  larger  circle  with 
bl.tek  alpaca,  and  edge  it  with  a  box-pleated  strip  of  cloth  vaudykcil 
at  each  edge.  The  smaller  circle  is  covered  with  blue  satin,  with 
box  pleating  of  blue  satin  aud  with  embroidered  tabs  of  the  same 
material.  Trace  the  pattern  and  work  the  flowers  in  satin  and 
knotted  stitch  with  blue  silk,  the  sprays  in  feather  stitch  with  green 
silk.  Then  go  over  the  outlines  with  gold  cord  and  put  iu  the  chain 
stitches  of  blue  silk. 

19. — Monoobam  fob  Handkbbchiefs. 

To  be  embroidered  in  satin  and  overcast  stitch  in  white  aud 
coloured  thread. 

20,  21,  22,  and  24. — New  Pattebnb  foe  Lamp-Mats. 

20  is  made  on  a  ground  of  pale  grey  cloth,  with  applique  of  white 
cloth.  The  interlacing  satin  stitch  is  worked  with  grey  and  white 
filoselle ;  the  round  appliques,  of  black  velvet  and  grey  cloth,  are 
sewn  on  with  pink  filoselle  in  point  russe.  The  rosette  is  then 
edged  with  grey  silk  cord. 

2 1  has  a  white  ground,  with  applique  of  red  cloth  sewn  on  with 
lilac  silk.  The  applique  figures,  of  grey  cloth,  are  sewn  on  in 
point  russe  with  white  silk.  The  eliuin  stitch  and  point  russe 
embroidery  is  worketl  with  red  silk. 

22  has  a  ground  of  dark  grey  cioth,  with  uu  applique  of  green 
cloth  embroidered  in  three  shades  ol  filoselle.  The  stems  and  veins 
are  worked  in  overcast  aud  point  i  usse ;  the  leaves  are  edged  with  a 
border  of  chain  stitch,  with  raised  spots  in  satin  stitch. 

24  shows  the  three  designs  together. 

23  and  25. — ^Monogbams  fob  Handkkbchikfs. 

To  be  embroidered  in  satin  aud  overcast  stitch  in  white  and 
coloured  thread. 

26,  27,  and  32. — Smoking-Cap. 

Embroidery. 

Circular  cap  of  black  cloth  lined  with  lutestring,  ami  embroidered 
in  point  russe.  In  the  centre  of  the  crown  the  design  is  worked 
with  two  shades  of  lilac,  and  one  of  iiiuizc-coloured  purse  silk  in 
point  russe  and  knotted  stitch.  The  crown  sliould  be  slightly 
wadded.  For  the  border,  transfer  the  design  according  to  illustra¬ 
tion  27,  aud  work  the  embroidery  with  the  colours  aud  stitches 
above  directed.  Round  the  star  pattern  and  in  the  triangle  the 
darkest  sliade  of  lilac  is  used. 

28. — Obhamental  Beacket. 

Bracket  of  carved  brown  wood  for  small  ornaments,  old  china, 
majolica,  &c.,  aud  fitted  with  rings  of  brass,  by  which  it  may  be  sus¬ 
pended  against  the  wall.  From  the  lower  shelf  falls  a  lambrequin  of 
green  cloth,  vandyked  round  the  lower  edge,  and  with  an  rppliquS 
of  two  shades  of  brown  cloth.  The  remainder  of  the  em  oroidery 
consists  of  buttonhole,  chain  stitch,  satin  stitch,  and  point  russe  in 
three  shades  of  brown  silk. 
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Madaue  a.  Lkteixieb,  30,  Henrietta  St.,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  suppeies  ale  the  Mateeiale 

1U2Q71R£D  FOB  THE  NEEDLEWORK  DeSIONS  ON  TUESB  PaOE8. 


79,  SO,  Ud  31, — IWTATION  FeATHXB. 

Feather  for  chumdee,  eveniit^  dreu,  Ac.,  made  of  white  mull 
muslin.  To  make  this  it  u  neoeanry  to  have  a  notched  circular 
piece  of  wood  (mc  illoctrationso).  The  muslin  is  ent  into  narrow 
strips,  which  are  wonnd  round  the  notches  and  tightly  curled  with 
strong  thread.  No.  31  shows  how  the  upper  part  of  each  strip  is 
run  through  witii  thread.  The  strips  arc  then  arranged  on  a  wire 
folded  in  white 'tnsue'paper. 

33  and  34. — Bobdebs  fob  Siockikoe. 

Knitting. 

No.  33.  Let  the  number  of  foundation  stitches  be  divisible  by  9.  ist 
to  3rd  row  :  Purled.  4th  row ;  *  knit  2,  twice  purl  2  together,  knit  2, 
cotton  forward,  knit  i,  cotton  forward ;  repeat  from  *.  Sth  row  : 

knit  2,  purl  2,  knit  5 ;  repeat  from  *,  repeat  12  times  the  4th  and 
5th  rows  alternately. 

No.  34.  Let  the  number  of  foundation  stitches  be  divisible  by  8. 
1st  row :  Knit  8  out  of  front  part  of  the  stitch,  knit  i  ;  repeat. 
2nd  and  3rd  rows  :  Knitted,  but  slip  each  stitch  which  follows  the 
8  stitches.  4th  row :  Cotton  forward,  knit  2  together ;  repeat.  The 
slipped  stitches  must  be  knitted  plain,  after  the  cotton  has  been 
brought  forward,  and  before  the  next  stitches  are  knitted  together. 
5th  to  7th  rows :  Purled,  excepting  the  stitches  knitted  oflf  in  the 
last  row,  and  which  must  be  knitted.  Kepeat  the  1st  to  the  7th 
row,  but  in  every  repetition,  instead  of  knittiag  the  2  stitches  fol¬ 
lowing  the  8  stitches,  the  stitch  in  that  place  must  be  slipped. 

35  and  43. — Ubess  Fans. 

No.  35.  This  fan  has  an  ivory  handle,  and  is  covered  with  blue 
satin,  embroidered  with  flowers.  The  forget-me-nats  are  worked 
with  blue  silk  and  gold  thread  in  satin  and  knotted  stitch.  At  the 
upper  edge  is  a  bwder  of  white  marabout  feathers,  tipped  blue 
feathers,  and  gold  thread.  Cord  and  tassels  of  white  silk. 

No.  43.  Frame  of  mother-of-pearl,  with  upper  part  of  white 
llrusscls  lace,  on  which  is  an  applique  of  white  silk,  with  a  figure 
painting  done  by  hand.  Round  the  upper  edge  a  row  of  raised 
spots  and  narrow  lace  edging.  Cord  and  tassels  of  white  silk. 

36  and  37. — Case  fob  Cartes  de  Visite. 

Case  of  grey  leather,  lined  with  moire  of  the  same  shade,  and 
fitted  witli  pockets  and  a  small  leather  frame  to  reoeive  the  photo¬ 
graphs.  Narrow  strips  of  leather  hide  the  sewing-on  of  the  pockets. 
The  frame  is  embroidered  in  satin,  knotted,  and  overcast  stitch,  and 
in  point  russe,  with  blue  silk  and  gold  thread.  (See  illustration  37). 
For  the  outside  of  the  case  (see  illustration  36)  is  an  initial  worked 
with  gold  thread  and  grey  ulk. 

38. — liiiTATiON  OF  Real  Laoe. 

Trace  the  design  on  tracing-paper,  over  which  place  fine  net,  sew 
a  thread  over  the  outlines,  and  fill  up  the  designs  in  point  de  toilc. 
At  the  lower  edge  is  a  pearl  edging,  and  at  the  upper  with  point 
lace  braid.  The  sewing-ou  of  the  leather  is  hidden  by  a  thread 
sewn  on. 

39. — Initials  fob  Handkeeciuefs. 

To  be  embroidered  on  fine  cambric  in  satin  and  overcast  stitch, 
with  white  and  coloured  thread. 

40. — Fiee-Screen  with  Chinese  Embroidery. 

Frame  of  black  polished  cane,  with  gold  studs.  In  the  centre 
coloured  embroidery  of  Chinese  work. 

41.— Insertion  fob  Underlinen,  &e. 

Point  Lace  Braid  and  Crochet. 

Take  two  ends  of  the  medallion-patterned  braid,  cross  the  cord 
between  the  ovals,  and  crochet  on  the  wrong  side,  *  i  treble  in  the 
crossed  cord  (the  ist  part  in  the  first  cord,  and  the  upper  part  in 
the  2nd),  3  chain,  i  double  in  the  next  oval  of  the  2nd  braid,  3 
chain,  1  double  in  the  next  oval  of  both  braids;  turn  the  work,  12 
chain,  i  double  in  the  same  oval  of  the  ist  braid,  4  chain,  i  double 
in  tbe  next  oval,  8  chain,  joiu  to  the  sani"  t*'  •  4 

chain,  join  to  next  oval,  4  chain,  i  double  in  the  8tli  of  the  12  chain, 
taking  in  the  8  chain,  7  chain ;  turn  the  work,  i  double  in  same 
oval  of  both  braids,  3  chain ;  repeat  from  *.  On  each  side  of  the 
work  crochet  as  follows : — 2nd  row :  *  2  treble  with  5  chain 
between  them  in  the  next  cord,  5  chain,  1  double  in  next  oval,  6 
chain,  2  double  long  treble  to  be  drawn  up  together,  the  ist  in  the 
same  oval,  the  2nd  in  the  next,  5  chain ;  repeat  from  *.  3rd  row : 
1  treble,  2  chain,  miss  2;  repeat. 


42. — Boeder  for  Baskets,  Ac. 

Cross  Stitch. 

The  design  must  be  embroidered  on  canvas  in  cross  stitch,  with 
two  shades  of  red  wool  and  with  yellow  silk. 

44.— Gkktleiian's  Nightcap. 

Knitting. 

Cast  on  57  stitches  and  knit  to  and  fro  27  rows  plain,  diminish¬ 
ing  as  follows  : — From  the  4th  to  the  32nd  row  inclusive,  in  every 
even-numbered  row,  take  no  notice  of  the  last  stitch  of  the  previous 
row,  then  turn  the  work,  and  pass  the  cotton  round  the  needle 
before  beginning  the  next  row.  In  the  next  row  with  an  even 
number  leave  this  made  stitch  unnoticed,  as  well  as  the  last  stitch 
of  the  previous  row.  The  33rd  row  is  knitted  like  all  the  previous 
rows  with  odd  numbers,  and  in  the  34th  row,  in  which  there  ought 
to  be  15  stitches  and  m^e  stitches  left  on  the  needle,  knit  the  made 
stitch  together  with  the  following  one,  so  that  at  the  end  of  tlie  row 
you  have  the  same  number  of  stitches  as  in  the  1st  row;  re^at 
this  narrowing  7  times,  and  cast  oft',  then  take  up  the  marginal 
stitches  of  the  lower  edge  and  knit  to  and  fro  as  follows  : — 1st  row 
(right  side):  Knitted.  2nd  row:  Knit  3,  purl  3;  repeat.  3rd  to 
1 8th  row:  Like  the  preceding,  but  in  every  succeeding  row  put 
back  the  pattern  by  i  stitch,  so  that  on  the  right  side  it  makes  lines 
from  right  to  left  until  the  9th  row,  and  from  left  to  right  until  the 
1 8th  row.  Of  course  care  must  be  taken  to  make  the  knitted  and 
purled  stitches  appear  right  on  the  right  side  of  the  work ;  then 
cast  off  and  crochet  the  narrow  edges  together. 

45.  — Lace  Edging  fob  Undbblinen. 

Crochet. 

I  st  row  :  •  I  Vandyke  as  follows  : — Twice  alternately  S  chain,  i 
treble  in  1st  stitch,  then  1  treble  where  the  last  treble  but  one  was 
worked,  i  chain ;  repeat  from  *.  2nd  row :  Along  the  straight  side 
of  the  work  2  treble  with  4  chain  between  them  in  the  single  chain 
stitch  between  2  Vandykes ;  repeat.  3rd  row :  5  double  in  the  4 
chain;  repeat. 

46.  — ^Laoe  Edging  foe  Undbelinen. 

Along  one  side  of  a  mignardise  braid  crochet  as  follows  : — ist  row : 

1  double  in  ist  loop,  •  i  purl  of  5  chain  and  i  double  in  the  ist 
stitch,  miss  8  loops,  i  double,  twice  alternately  i  purl,  1  double  in 
next  loop  but  one,  then  8  times  alternately  1  purl,  i  double  in  next 
loop,  then  twice  alternately  i  purl,  i  double  in  next  loop  but 
one ;  repeat  from  *.  2nd  row :  Along  the  other  side  of  the 
mignardise  *  3  double,  separated  by  5  chain  in  the  centre  3  of 
the  loops  opposite  the  hollow,  4  times  alternately  i  purl,  i  double  in 

2  loops  together,  then  2  chain,  i  double  in  2  next  loops  together, 
13  chain,  i  double  in  2  next  loops  together,  2  chain,  1  double  in  2 
next  loops  together,  4  times  alternately  1  purl,  1  double  in  2  next 
loops  together,  then  5  chain ;  repeat  from  *.  3rd  row :  *  i  double 
in  centre  of  5  chain,  5  chain,  i  double  in  next  5  chain,  3  chain. 
4th  row :  •  i  treble  in  the  3  treble  drawn  up  together,  3  chain,  i 
trt  ble  in  3  chain,  3  chain,  i  treble  in  3  treble  drawn  up  together, 

3  chain;  repeat  from  *.  row:  1  double  in  3  chain,  3  chain; 
repeat. 

47, — Eubboidebed  Lamp-Shade. 

Stand  of  polished  black  wood,  with  screw  for  raising  or  lowering 
the  shade  at  pleasure.  Shade  of  black  velvet  with  deep  border  of 
pe  I  cock's  feathers.  Round  the  velvet  is  a  border  of  gold  soutache 
arranged  in  chain  pattern.  The  centre  embroidery  is  worked  with 
gold  thread  in  lace  stitch.  Arrange  the  spangles  according  to 
illustration. 

48. — Lace  Edging  fob  Washing  Materials. 

Russian  Braid,  Mignardise,  and  Crochet. 

1st  row  (along  one  side  of  the  braid) :  *  3  treble  in  ist  of  J 
loops  of  braid,  to  be  drawn  up  together,  3  chain,  2  treble  separated 
by  S  chain  -in  the  centre  loop,  3  chain,  3  treble  in  last  of  5  loops  to 
be  drawn  up  together,  i  chain ;  repeat  from  *.  2ad  row :  *  i  long 
treble  in  5  chain,  3  times  alternately  5  chain,  2  long  treble  in  same 
5  chain,  to  be  drawn  up  together,  then  5  chain,  i  long  treble  in 
same  $  chain ;  repeat  from  *.  3rd  row  (along  the  other  side  of 
the  braid)  :  Like  the  ist  row,  except  that  the  2  treble  have  only  3 
chain  between  them,  i  treble  in  centre  of  1 3  chain,  3  chain,  i  treble  in  5 
chain,  5  chain ;  repeat  from  *.  4th  row  :  *  i  double  in  5  chain,  5  chain, 
1  treble  in  same  5  chain,  S  chain,  4  treble  between  the  3  treble,  the 
upper  parts  drawn  up  together  (see  illustration),  5  chain,  i  treble  ia 
5  chain,  5  chain,  1  treble  in  same  5  chain,  5  cliain ;  repeat  from  *. 
Sth  row :  i  treble  in  5  chain,  5  chain ;  repeat.  6th  row  :  2  treble 
in  s  chain,  3  chain ;  repeat. 
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26. — Smoking-Cap. 
Embroidery. 


28. — Ornamental  Bracket. 


■Border  of  Smoking-Cap. 


■Imitation  Feather, 
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NEEDLEIVORK. 


•Detail  of  Feather. 


-Detail  of  Feather, 


-Crown  of  Smoking-Cap. 


■Border  for  Stockings, 


Border  for  Stockings. 
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“  If  winter  comes,  can  spring  be  far  behind  ?” — Shelley. 


ND  winter  has  surely  come  upon  us  now, 
without  its  white  garment.  That 
we  shall  perhaps  not  see  till  after  Christ- 
mas.  An  old  proverb  tells  us  in  a  very 
dismal  manner  that  a  green  Christmas  is 
yip'  unhealthy,  but  I  am  persuaded  that  frost 

and  snow  kill  more  people  than  the  kind  of 
•  weather  reprobated  by  the  ancient  saying.  There 
is  untold  suffering  at  such  times  among  the  poor, 
the  aged  and  the  invalid  portion  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  wretched  discomfort  of  “a  cold 
thaw”  in  cities  and  large  towns  is  something  that 
need  not  be  dwelt  upon  unnecessarily,  only  to  point  the 
moral  that  we  must  be  clothed  warmly  before  we  ought 
to  face  the  dangers  of  extreme  cold. 

The  serges  of  Messrs.  Speai-man  and  Spearman,  of 
Plymouth,  would  seem  to  have  been  manufactured 
with  a  special  view  to  cold  and  bitter  weather,  for  they 
are  as  warm  as  it  is  possible  for  any  material  to  be,  and 
yet  very  light.  The  prices  of  those  intended  for  ladies’ 
wear  are  from  is.  I  id.  For  children  a  lower  quality  is 
made,  at  is.  6^d.  the  yard.  This  quality  is  only  made 
in  navy-blue.  For  gentlemen’s  suits  and  boys’  rough 
weir  the  Royal  Devon  serge  is  purposely  manufactured. 
The  prices  are  from  .^s.  9d.  a  yard,  and  the  width  is 


Messrs.  Goodall,  Backhouse,  and  Co.  are  doing 
their  best  to  add  to  its  pleasant  reputation.  Their 
Quinine  Wine  is  an  excellent  tonic,  and  their  Baking 
Powder  has  a  most  salutary  effect  on  the  “  baking,” 
enabling  even  the  amateur  to  turn  out  well -risen  loaves 
and  most  delicious  cakes.  To  the  same  firm  we  owe 
Dr.  Hassall’s  Food  for  Infants,  the  good  qualities 
of  which  are  so  well  known. 

Some  of  the  novelties  produced  for  the  coming  season 
by  Mr.  Rimmel,  96,  Strand,  are  very  charming. 
The  “  Christmas  Hamper”  is  stocked  with  bottles  of 
scent,  also  the  “  Rustic  Hamper.”  In  fact,  bottles  of 
scent  lie  in  ambush  in  every  possible  description  of  box 
and  pretty  basket  boxes  of  polished  oak,  or  of  Dresden 
china,  or  with  a  painting  on  silk  ornamenting  the  top  ; 
baskets  in  the  shape  of  cradles,  Japanese  bamboo 
baskets,  and  picnic  baskets.  Mr.  Rimmel  also  pro¬ 
vides  boxes  of  assorted  ornaments  for  Christmas-trees 
at  various  prices,  and  Christmas  presents  of  various 
kinds,  a  list  of  twenty-four  being  marked  at  a  guinea 
each.  Among  these  are  a  glove-box  and  handkerchief- 
sachet,  a  musical  photographic  album,  a  lorgnette¬ 
shaped  scent-bottle,  a  quilted  satin  music-roll,  a  photo¬ 
graphic  easel-album  (quite  a  novelty),  and  a  dinner- 
table  fountain. 


flowerpots,  or,  in  the  absence  of  these,  vases  or  glass 
saucers,  filled  with  cut  flowers,  may  be  substituted.  It 
then  makes  a  very  pretty  ornament  for  the  centre  of  a 
dinner-table. 

Apropos  of  the  dinner-table,  Yorkshire  Relish  may 
be  mentioned  as  “an  excellent  thing  to  have  in  the 
house.”  Yorkshire  is  the  land  of  good  things,  and 


for  dinner-tables,  which,  when  filled  with  ^rnit  and 
flowers,  is  as  pretty  as  it  is  unpretentious. 

On  account  of  the  intended  reconstruction  and  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  premises  of  Mr.  Peter  Robinson,  108, 
Oxford-street,  there  will  be  a  sale  of  silks,  dresses. 


54  inches. 

The  poplins  of  Messrs.  Atkinson  and  Co.,  31, 
College  Green,  Dublin,  may  be  recommended  for 
excellence  of  quality  and  variety  of  colour  and  shade. 
I  have  said  so  much  in  former  numbers  in  favour  of 
poplin  dresses  that  I  fear  to  say  more,  and  will  leave 
them  to  plead  their  own  cause  with  those  who  try 
them. 

This  illustration  of  a  table  decoration  in  virgin  cork 
requires  a  little  explanation.  The  spaces  left  are  for 


Our  illustration  shows  a  pretty  rustic-work  ornament 
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mantles,  costumes,  and  flowers  during  the  present 
month  and  January.  Our  subscribers  may  call  in  there 
with  every  confidence  in  the  proepect  of  bargains.  I 
have  seen  some  silks — wide  width — ^marked  at  gs.  6d., 
whose  original  price  was  double  that  sum.  A  black 
silk — also  wide  width — at  gs.  6d.,  is  particularly  to  be 
noted.  A  delightful  material  called  matelasse  velvet, 
consisting  of  bars  of  velvet  on  a  silk  ground,  is  sold  at 
5s.  6d.,  whereas  the  original  price  was  14s.  6d.  These, 
as  well  as  the  silks,  are  in  every  possible  colour.  I 
particularly  liked  a  brown  and  amber,  one  with  dark 
blue  bars  on  a  pale  blue  ground,  and  another  with 
prune  velvet  bars  on  silk  of  the  colour  now  called 
“  teal,”  a  deeper  shade  than  cream-colour.  Velvets 
and  velveteens  are  also  greatly  reduced  in  price,  and 
the  costumes  also  will  be  sold  at  prices  much  lower 
than  those  originally  marked.  I  also  noticed  some 
beautiful  brocaded  silks,  flowers  to  all  appearance,  em  ¬ 


broidered  upon  a  rich  ground.  These  would  make 
charming  dresses  for  fancy  balls,  powder  period,  or  for 
ordinary  balls. 

A  novelty  in  this  well-known  establishment  consists 
in  exotics  for  the  dinner-table,  which  may  be  purchased 
with  or  without  the  pots.  It  would  be  difficult  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  some  of  the  tropical  leaves  from  those  of 
Nature,  so  good  is  the  imitation  and  so  well-balanced 
are  the  stalks.  The  pots  also  are  very  beautiful,  china, 
hand  painted  Wedgwood,  and  majolica  ware. 

I  must  a  say  word  of  thanks  to  those  kind  corre¬ 
spondents  who  have  been  so  good  as  to  write  wishing  me 
a  pleasant  Christmas  and  a  happy  New  Year.  I  can 
only  say  that  the  kind  letters  I  so  constantly  receive 
have  added  to  the  happiness  and  done  much  to  lighten 
the  labours  of  this  year,  and  in  all  sincerity  I  re-echo 
the  good  wishes  the  expression  of  which  it  has  given 
me  so  much  pleasure  to  receive. 

Humming-Bird. 


MUSICAL  AND 

HIS  month  our  notes,  both  musical  and 
dramatic,  must  of  necessity  be  brief. 
We  have  come  to  the  end  of  the  autumn 
season,  and  have  little  more  to  chronicle 
than  the  termination,  or  at  least  the  tem¬ 
porary  suspension,  of  various  entertainments 
which  have  been  competing  for  the  suffrages 
of  the  public  for  the  last  few  months.  Thus 
we  have  to  record  the  termination  of  Mr. 
Carl  Rosa’s  remarkably  successful  season  at 
the  L-yceum,  of  which  Tke  Flying  Dutchman 
of  Wagner  has  been  as  distinctly  the  prin¬ 
cipal  attraction  as  was  Cherubini’s  W ater-Carrhr  oi 
last  year’s  series  at  the  Princess’s.  In  both  cases  he  has 
had  the  inestimable  advantage  of  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Santley,  who  created  the  version  of  both  the  parts  in 
this  country,  and  who  has  been  working  with  unre¬ 
mitting  assiduity  and  daily-growing  experience  through¬ 
out  the  season.  The  great  English  baritone  has  had 
by  far  the  hardest  share  of  the  work,  and  is  entitled  to 
the  very  fullest  meed  of  praise.  At  the  same  time  we 
cannot  forget  several  other  admirable  artistes  whom 
Mr.  Rosa  has  brought  forward,  notably  Miss  Julia 
Gaylord  and  Mdlle.  Octava  Torriani,  who  have  both 
proved  themselves  most  decided  acquisitions  to  the 
ranks  of  our  lyric  artists.  So  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
for  years  to  come  Mr.  Rosa’s  season  of  English  opera 
and  opera  in  English  will  remain  a  feature  of  the 
autumn  musical  season.  There  is  still  an  ample  re¬ 
pertoire  which  has  been  for  a  long  time  untouched 
from  which  he  may -select.  Only  to  mention  one  work, 
let  us  hope  that  next  season  may  witness  the  revival  of 
Loder’s  charming  Night  Dancers,  which  the  Pyne- 
Harrison  company  used  to  play  with  such  success. 
The  Covent  Garden  Promenade  Concerts  have  also 
come  to  an  end,  the  stage  being  required  for  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  “  grand  Christmas  annual,”  as  it  is 


THEATRICAL. 

now  the  fashion  to  call  our  old  friend  the  pantomime. 
The  result  of  the  series  of  concerts  has  not  been 
anything  particular  from  an  art  point  of  view,  nor, 
indeed,  was  it  to  be  expected  that  it  would  be.  Though 
a  certain  admixture  of  classical  music  is  necessary  to 
keep  up  the  character  of  the  concerts,  real  lovers  of 
such  music  know  very  well  that  it  is  not  to  be  heard 
to  advantage  with  the  existing  surroundings,  and  the 
majority  of  the  audience  care  only  for  the  popular 
portion  of  the  programme.  However,  as  promenade 
concerts  go,  the  season  appears  to  have  been  in  all 
respects  a  good  one.  At  the  Crystal  Palace  Saturday 
Concerts,  and  at  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts,  we 
have  come  to  the  usual  Christmas  break.  To  do  either 
of  these  admirable  undertakings  anything  like  adequate 
justice  we  should  have  to  review  each  programme  in 
detail,  but  for  this  we  have  no  space,  and  can  only 
allow  ourselves  the  expression  in  general  terms  of  the 
very  highest  commendation  and  a  notice  of  one  or  two 
leading  points  of  interest.  The  concert  of  Nov.  25 
•at  the  Crystal  Palace  included  among  other  items  of 
interest  Mr.  W.  T.  Best’s  Festival  overture,  written 
originally  for  the  Norwich  Festival  of  1875,  which 
the  fame  of  the  writer  secured  a  most  attentive  hear¬ 
ing  ;  but  spite  of  a  most  careful  rendering  and  much 
brilliancy  in  the  orchestration,  it  failed  to  produce  any 
marked  effect.  At  the  same  concert  was  given  Schu¬ 
bert’s  final  symphony.  No.  9  in  C  major,  on  which 
the  composer,  as  if  conscious  that  his  end  was  near, 
seems  to  have  lavished  all  the  resources  of  his  marvel¬ 
lous  creative  faculty  and  technical  ability.  This  grand 
work  is  always  a  prime  favourite  with  the  Sydenham 
audience,  and  it  was  received  with  the  most  decided 
marks  of  approval.  At  the  next  concert  the  greater 
portion  of  the  programme  was  occupied  with  Mr. 
Sullivan’s  “  On  Shore  and  Sea,”  a  cantata  written 
originally  for  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition  of  1871. 
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It  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  composer’s  best  efforts, 
but  some  portions  of  it,  especially  the  opening  chorus, 
are  remarkably  bright  and  melodious. 

Of  all  our  musical  institutions  the  most  venerable  is 
the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  which  for  forty  years 
has  been  the  principal  agent  in  the  diffusion  throughout 
the  country  of  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  sacred 
music.  With  such  an  assured  position,  and  such  a 
reputation  to  fall  back  upon,  it  has  been  urged,  not  on 
the  whole  unfairly,  that  we  ought  to  expect  some  degree 
of  variety  in  the  programmes,  the  revival  of  some  old 
works  which  have  long  been  laid  on  the  shelf,  or  the 
production  of  some  new  compositions  by  living  writers, 
who  might  thus  get  a  stimulus  to  exertion  which  is  at 
present  only  supplied  by  the  Provincial  Festivals,  But 
the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  like  every  other  musical 
enterprise  that  “  pleases  to  live  must  live  to  please,” 
and  the  directors  are  no  doubt  well  aware  that  their 
supporters  are  thoroughly  English  in  their  attachment 
to  old  favourites,  and  their  distrust  of  the  pretcn'-ions 
of  modern  aspirants  to  fame.  Thus  it  is  that  year  after 
year  we  get  the  same  old  dishes  served  up  agiin — 
most  excellent  in  their  way,  but  somewhat  monotonous 
in  their  constant  repetition.  However,  it  is  only  fair  to 
say  that  if  the  members  of  the  society  have  “  learnt 
nothing”  new,  they  have  at  least  “  forgotten  nothing” 
of  what  they  have  learnt  before,  as  they  proved  abun¬ 
dantly  by  the  very  admirable  rendering  of  Israel  in 
Egypt  with  which  they  commenced  work  for  the 
season. 

The  Royal  Albert  Hall  Choir  have  given  two  con¬ 
certs  since  we  last  wrote,  both  of  them  with  marked 
success.  We  are  indeed  pleased  to  find  that  this  well- 
trained  choir,  which  seemed  last  season  so  terrib'y  in 
danger  of  falling  utterly  to  pieces,  has  been  pulled 
together,  and  is  in  a  finer  state,  both  as  regards  num¬ 
bers  and  efficiency,  than  it  has  ever  been.  At  the 
former  of  the  two  concerts  we  have  indicated  the  pro¬ 
gramme  consisted  of  the  “  Hymn  of  Praise”  and  the 
“  Stabat  Mater,’’  and  in  the  former  of  these  cantatas 
the  audience  had  the  inestimable  advantage  of  liearing 
Mr.  Sims  Reeves  sing  the  tenor  solos,  which  he  gave 
in  his  most  artistic  manner.  Such  a  rendering  of  the 
wonderfully  dramatic  air,  “  The  sorrows  of  death,” 
could  hardly  be  equalled  anywhere.  The  tenor  music 


in  Rossini’s  cantata  was  most  efficiently  given  by  Mr. 
Edward  Lloyd,  who  might  fairly  have  claimed  an 
encore  for  his  rendering  of  the  “  Cujus  animam.”  At 
the  latter  concert  Mendelssohn’s  Elijah  was  given,  and 
for  the  success  of  this  performance  the  choir  were 
almost  entirely  responsible,  and  they  certainly  did  their 
work  with  wonderful  precision  and  spirit.  The  solo¬ 
ists,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Pearson,  whose  delivery 
of  the  tenor  music  was  worthy  of  all  praise,  were  by 
no  means  as  good  as  they  should  have  been.  Mdme. 
Sinico,  who  took  the  soprano  music,  is  an  artiste  of 
whom  the  lyric  stage  may  well  be  proud,  but  she  is 
certainly  not  heard  to  advantage  in  oratorio.  Mdme. 
Sterling’s  reading  of  the  contralto  music  is  at  least 
unlike  that  of  any  one  else  ;  and  Signor  Foli  requires 
something  lower  in  pitch,  and  requiring  less  rapidity 
in  execution,  to  be  heard  at  his  best.  By-the-bye,  can¬ 
not  Mr.  Barnby  find  us  a  few  English  singers  to  take 
the  solos  at  these  performances?  Surely  there  are  some 
to  be  found.  There  used  to  be  some,  and  we  cannot 
have  lost  the  power  of  bringing  them  forth. 

In  the  theatrical  world  there  has  been  little  doing  that 
claims  notice.  At  Drury  Lane  Mr.  Barry  Sullivan  has 
varied  his  performance  of  Richard  III.  by  some  imperso¬ 
nations  of  hlacbeth ,  in  which  he  is  certainly  seen  to  better 
advantage  than  in  the  former  character.  Exception  may 
fairly'  be  taken  to  some  of  his  readings,  and  there  is 
much  in  his  acting  that  is  stagy  and  mannered  to  the 
last  degree,  but  the  fact  remains  that  he  is  certainly 
one  of  the  best  actors  of  Shakspeare’s  heroes  that  we 
have  upon  the  stage,  and,  as  ftr  as  we  can  see  at  present, 
there  is  not  much  chance  of  a  rival  springing  up. 

At  the  Opera  Comique  the  famous  French  actress, 
Mdme.  Chaumont,  has  been  giving  a  limited  number  ot 
performances,  the  practical  outcome  of  which  has  been 
to  show  what  wonderful  results  a  real  dramatic  genius 
may  extract  out  of  the  most  unpromising — we  had 
almost  said  unsavoury — materials.  Since  her  departure 
Mr,  Hollingshead  has  moved  his  Gaiety  company  to 
the  Opera  Q)mique,  and  has  brought  back  Mr.  Toole 
to  the  Gaiety  in  a  new  piece  by  Mr.  Albery,  entitled 
The  Man  in  Possesshn.  'I’he  principal  character  is  some¬ 
what  too  obviously  written  up  to  the  popular  favourite, 
but  the  play  is  not  without  a  certain  degree  of  intrinsic 
merit. 


IN  TIME  OF  STORM. 


SUNSHINE  and  melody  follow  the  rain — 
Patter  the  raindrops  merrily  ! 

_ Spring  joy  follows  the  winter  pain. 

Then  ho  !  for  the  earth’s  green  holiday. 


Wait,  and  the  vkinds  of  the  winter  cease  : 

Up,  little  heirt,  beat  hopefully  ! 

After  the  warfaie  cometh  peace — 

And  O !  for  a  life’s  glad  holiday. 


Flutter  the  rovers  from  over  the  sea — 
Greet  them,  robin,  right  heartily  ! 
New  and  twitter  in  field  and  tree. 

And  O!  for  love’s  sweet  holidiv. 
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THE  “WHITEHALL  REVIEw” 

[  IVES  US  the  pleasing  information  that  He*" 
^  Majesty  intends  coming  to  reside  at  Bucking- 
t  ham  Palace  for  some  time  in  February,  and 
h  to  give  a  series  of  entertainments  at  which 
Her  Majesty  will  be  present  in  person. 

THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 

On  Friday,  the  1st  inst.,  the  gaud  birthday 
of  H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales  was  cele¬ 
brated  at  Sandringham  with  the  usual  festivi¬ 
ties.  The  principal  guests  were  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  and  Prince  and  Princess  Christian. 
The  children  of  the  schools  of  Sandringham, 


daughters.  One  of  the  latter,  Mrs.  Binns,  was  a 
widow.  She  was  an  extremely  amiable,  good-looking 
woman,  and  the  duke  and  duchess  were  made  so  com¬ 
fortable  during  their  sojourn  with  Mrs.  Smith  that  when 
the  black  clouds  lifted  and  the  duke  returned  to  the 
highest  place  in  the  councils  of  his  sovereign,  he  ex¬ 
pressed  his  intention  of  making  some  return  for  the  kind¬ 
ness  shown  to  him.  Friendly  relations  between  the  two 
families  continued,  and  when  the  Duchess  de  Saldanha 
died  some  years  afterwards,  the  duke,  finding  that  Mrs. 
Binns  was  still  a  widow,  proposed  for  her,  and  married 
her.  As  no  mention  has  been  made  in  the  many  notices 
of  the  career  of  the  late  duke  of  this  second  marriage, 
our  readers  may  not  find  it  uninteresting. 


West  Newton,  Wolverton,  and  Dersingham  received 
their  annual  tea,  and  their  Royal  Highnesses  gave  the 
tenants’  ball.  At  Windsor  there  were  great  rejoicings. 
The  Royal  Standard  was  displayed,  the  houses  and 
places  of  business  decorated  with  flags,  and  the  bells 
pealed  joyously  at  intervals  during  the  day. 

HER  MAJESTY  AND  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES 

have  entertained  Captain  Nares,  of  the  Arctic  Expe¬ 
dition,  as  their  guest. 


VICEREGAL  BALL. 

The  Dcchess  of  Abercorn  gave  a  brilliant  ball  at  the 
Viceregal  Lodge  in  honour  of  the  Duke  of  Connaught. 
Amongst  the  company  present  were  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Leinster  and  the  Ladies  Fitzgerald,  the 
Marchioness  of  Blandford,  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness 
Drogheda,  Viscount  and  Viscountess  and  the  Hon. 
Miss  Gough,  &c.  The  rooms  were  beautifully  deco¬ 
rated  with  plants  and  flowers  and  lighted  with  wax 


THE  DUKE  OF  CONNAUGHT 


lights,  and  there  were  many  elegant  toilettes.  One 


paid  a  visit  to  the  Theatre  Royal,  Dublin,  and  witnessed 
the  performance  of  Mr.  Irving  as  Charles  I.  The 
Prince  was  recognised  the  moment  he  entered  the  Vice¬ 
regal  box  immediately  after  the  first  act,  and  was  warmly 
greeted  by  the  audience,  who  rose  en  masse  and  cheered 
him. 

PRINCE  LEOPOLD 

is  suffering  from  a  return  of  the  swelling  in  the  knee, 
of  a  much  more  serious  character  than  the  previous 
attack. 

THE  DUCHESS  OF  EDINBURGH. 

The  Council  of  Malta  voted  a  congratulatory  address 
to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  on  the 
occasion  of  the  birth  of  a  Royal  Princess  in  that  pos¬ 
session  of  the  English  Crown.  M.  Cachia  Zammir,  the 
seconder  of  the  address,  said  that  he  entertained  a  hope 
that  the  event  might  be  marked  in  some  special  manner. 
It  would,  he  said,  be  a  source  of  great  joy  to  the  entire 
population  if  the  Queen  would  consent  to  accord  to  the 
Royal  infant  the  style  and  title  of  Princess  of  Melita. 
The  infant  Princess,  who  has  been  named  Victoria,  is 


lady  wore  a  dress  of  pale  pink  brocade,  trimmed  with 
guipure  lace  and  mauve  velvet,  handsome  diamond  or¬ 
naments.  Another  wore  a  dress  of  navy  blue  velvet 
and  silk,  trimmed  with  lace  and  rows  of  primroses 
placed  as  a  heading  and  ruching  to  the  lace,  and  round 
the  throat  was  a  lappet  of  lace  with  primroses.  A 
dress  of  fine  white  muslin  was  embroidered  with  small 
wreaths  of  red  roses  and  blue  bands,  and  ornamented 
with  Valenciennes  lace  and  sashes  of  cardinal  red  ; 
another  white  dress  had  a  long  tunic  of  white  cashmere, 
trimmed  with  gold  braid,  made  en  Juive,  the  under¬ 
bodice  being  of  pale  blue  silk,  trimmed  with  a  frill  of 
lace.  A  dress  of  pale  blue  silk  was  ornamented  with 
satin  and  a  quantity  of  point  lace,  and  in  the  coiffure 
were  a  gold  band  and  wreath  of  leaves. 

Much  regret  is  expressed  in  Ireland  at  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  the  Duke  of  Abercorn  from  the  Viceroyalty, 
for  seldom  or  ever  has  there  been  a  more  popular  Lord- 
Lieutenant.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  has  succeeded 
to  the  high  office,  and  promises  to  enjoy  an  equal 
amount  of  popularity  with  his  predecessor. 


Her  Majesty’s  twenty-fifth  grandchild  and  sixteenth  royal  pavilion,  Brighton. 

granddaughter.  Yhe  Annual  Croquet  Club  Ball  took  place  at  the 

a  romantic  marriage.  Royal  Pavilion,  and  was  attended  with  great  success. 


Many  years  ago  the  Duke  de  Saldanha,  whose  death  from  six  to  seven  hundred  being  present.  Among  the 

is  noticed  elsewhere  in  the  Magazine,  was  a  political  stewards  were  Lord  Arthur  Hill,  Sir  James  Jephson, 

exile  in  England,  and  along  with  the  duchess  found  General  Sir  John  Fordyce,  &c. ;  and  among  the  lady 

lodgings  in  the  house  of  a  Mrs.  Smith,  who  had  two  patronesses  were  Lady  Dalrymple,  Lady  Cardross, 
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Lady  Fordyce,  Lady  Jephson,  &c.  The  corridor  was 
fitted  with  elegant  lounges,  and  decorated  with  plants, 
flowers,  and  draperies.  Some  very  handsome  toilettes 
were  worn,  many  composed  of  rich  silk  and  satin. 
One  lady  wore  a  dress  of  maroon  velvet,  the  plain 
skirt  of  which  was  trimmed  with  a  deep  Honiton  lace 
flounce,  and  the  square  bodice  trimmed  with  similar 
lace.  Another  dress  was  of  ruby  velvet  with  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  Brussels  lace  exquisitely  arranged  on  it.  A 
young  married  lady  had  a  handsome  dress  of  rich 
cream-coloured  poult-de-soie,  high  bodice  fastened  with 
diamond  buttons,  and  a  small  silver  band  at  the  back 
of  the  head.  Two  young  ladies  wore  very  pretty 
dresses  of  salmon  pink  silk,  made  with  innumerable 
narrow  pluses  and  a  profusion  of  garlands  of  brown 
leaves.  Several  dresses  were  of  pale  primrose  silk. 
Two  dresses  of  this  shade  were  trimmed  with  bands 
of  red  flowers  embroidered  on  grenadine,  each  band 
having  a  border  of  artificial  ivy-leaves.  A  dress  of 
black  tulle  had  a  lovely  trimming  of  roses  embroidered 
on  net  interspersed  with  gold.  Many  white  dresses 
were  worn,  trimmed  with  wreaths  of  flowers,  leaves, 
convolvuli,  roses,  &c.  Very  few  wore  flowers  in  the 
hair,  bands  of  silver  or  gold,  or  a  few  leaves,  being 
most  general. 

FASHIONABLE  MARRIAGES. 

The  marriage  of  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  and 
Lady  Katherine  Gordon,  youngest  daughter  of  the  fifth 
Earl  of  Aberdeen,  and  sister  of  the  present  peer,  was 
solemnised  on  Tuesday  morning  at  the  parish  church 
of  St.  Mary  Abbot’s,  Kensington,  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  number  of  spectators.  The  bride’s  dress  was  a 
magnificent  mixture  of  rich  plain  white  silk  and  brocade 
and  Brussels  lace  ;  the  wreath  was  composed  of  natural 
flowers,  and  the  veil  of  tulle.  There  were  eleven  brides¬ 
maids,  the  Ladies  Margaret  and  Mary  Ashburnham, 
Misses  Caroline,  Louisa,  and  Katheiine  Gordon  (cousins 
of  the  bride),  Mdlle.  de  Witt^  Lady  Grace  Gordon, 
Miss  Hamilton,  Miss  Louisa  Bruce,  Hon.  Georgina 
Scott,  and  Miss  Lindsay.  Their  dresses  were  of  turquoise 
blue  cashmere,  trimmed  with  a  scarf  of  white  broche 
silk,  and  a  bouquet  of  ivy-leaves  on  the  corsage,  beaver 
hats  trimmed  with  feathers,  and  each  wore  a  locket,  the 
gift  of  the  bridegroom.  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  performed  the  ceremony,  assisted  by  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  Canon  Gordon,  uncle  of  the  bride,  and 
the  Vicar  of  Kensington.  After  the  ceremony  the  wed¬ 
ding  party,  wdih  other  friends,  met  at  breakfast  at  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen’s  town  residence  in  Grosvenor- 
square,  about  180  being  present,  including  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  Mrs.  and  the  Misses  Tait.  After 
the  dejeuner  Lord  and  Lady  Balfour  left  for  the  country. 
Her  ladyship’s  travelling  dress  was  of  dark  blue  cash¬ 
mere,  trimmed  with  satin,  velvet  j.acket  trimmed  with 
,  sable,  and  blue  hat  and  feathers  to  match  the  dress. 

The  bridal  presents  were  numerous  and  valuable, 
\  including  several  from  the  tenantry  and  servants  on  the 

t  Haddo  House  estate. 


The  marriage  of  Sir  William  Vernon  Harcourt, 
M  P.,  and  Mrs.  Ives,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  J.  L. 
Motley,  the  eminent  historian,  formerly  Minister  from 
the  United  States  to  England,  was  celebrated  in  Henry 
VII.’s  Chapel,  Westminster  Abbey,  by  special  licence. 
The  company  was  very  limited  in  number,  owing  to  a 
recent  domestic  bereavement  in  the  bridegroom’s  family. 
The  Very  Rev.  Dean  Stanley  and  the  Rev.  S.  F.  Jones, 
the  precentor,  preceded  by  the  vergers,  passed  to  the 
communion-table,  the  nave  being  carpeted  with  crimson, 
and  the  table  adorned  with  gold  plate.  Mr.  Stopford 
Brooke  was  the  next  to  enter,  and  after  a  few  minutes’ 
waiting  the  bride  came,  accompanied  by  two  ladies, 
two  little  girls,  and  the  relative  who  gave  her  away. 
Her  dress  was  a  rich  mulberry-brown  cashmere  and 
silk,  the  tunic  bordered  with  fur.  The  felt  bonnet  of 
the  same  colour  had  long  ostrich  feathers  and  tulle 
strings,  and  over  her  face  was  a  lace  veil.  The  lady 
guests  wore,  one  a  brown  camel’s-hair  dress,  long 
braided  paletot,  trimmed  with  fur  ;  the  other  a  silver- 
grey  cashmere  dress,  and  bonnet  with  satin  of  the 
same  shade.  The  Dean  performed  the  service  most 
i  mpressively,  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  reading  the 
Psalms. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Nora  Lees,  eldest  daughter  of 
Sir  John  and  Lady  Lees,  of  Beechlands,  Ryde,  and 
Mr.  Clarence  Pigou,  late  of  the  15th  Regiment,  took 
place  at  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Ryde  ;  and  as  the  bride 
has  long  enjoyed  universal  esteem  for  her  noble  qualities 
of  heart  and  mind,  hundreds  of  persons  went  to  view 
the  ceremony.  The  bride  was  elegantly  attired  in  a 
dress  of  rich  white  dttchesse  satin,  trimmed  with  plissh 
and  deep  tassel  fringe,  with  wreaths  and  bouquets  of 
orange  blossom,  and  a  white  tulle  veil  thrown  over  a 
wreath  of  natural  orange  flowers.  She  wore  no  orna¬ 
ments  beyond  small  diamond  solitaire  earrings.  She 
carried  a  magnificent  fan  of  Brussels  lace  and  mother- 
o’-pearl,  with  gold  monogram,  and  a  splendid  hand¬ 
kerchief  in  Brussels  point  de  duchesse,  the  former  the 
gift  of  the  Baronne  de  Beckman,  and  the  latter  of 
Madame  de  Vere  Mersch.  The  six  bridesmaids  wore 
cream-coloured  silk  dresses,  made  with  habits  of  the 
same,  handsomely  trimmed  with  sapphire  blue  velvet 
and  bouquets  of  pansies,  with  Gainsborough  hats, 
trimmed  with  feathers,  velvet,  and  wreaths  of  pansies. 
They  carried  fans,  the  gift  of  the  bride,  with  her  mono¬ 
gram  on  them,  and  bouquets  of  roses  and  violets.  The 
wedding  party  numbered  forty-five,  and  the  ladies’ 
dresses  were  exceedingly  pretty.  Lady  Lees  wore  a 
dress  of  rich  maroon  poult  de  sole,  with  corsage  and 
tunic  of  cream-coloured  damasse,  trimmed  with  deep 
tassel  fringe,  and  bonnet  trimmed  with  feathers  to  cor¬ 
respond.  Baronne  de  Beckman  wore  a  silver-grey  silk 
costume  of  two  shades,  with  bonnet  to  match,  and 
white  feathers.  The  bride’s  travelling  dress  was  of 
dark  blue  damasse  cloth,  with  jacket  to  match,  and  a 
hat  of  blue  velvet  and  ostrich  feathers. 
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THE  llOUSEKEErUR'S  CONVERSAZIJNE. 


Pixie,  Cocuanut  Walk. — The  daily  and  weekly  London  ijapcrs  are 
full  of  advertidcmeute  for  situations  as  liousekcepcrs.  Oo  not  think 
of  coming  to  England  on  so  frail  a  chance  as  that.  You  might  bo 
fortunate  and  get  a  situation,  but  the  chances  are  that  you  would  be 
months  without  securing  one,  your  money  dwindling  away  and  your 
hopes  with  it.  Could  you  become  a  lady-help  ?  That  is  the  only 
course  I  can  suggest  that  is  a  hopeful  one.  As  you  say  you  are  clever 
at  housekeeping  and  at  needlework,  you  would  find  little  difficulty  in 
procuring  a  situation  of  this  kind,  and  you  could  send  your  little  girl 
to  a  school  at  once. 

Ikis  writes— “Dear  IIummi.ng-Bibd,— Could  any  of  your  oori-c- 
spondents  give  mo  a  reeijK!  for  treacle-posset,  as  1  was  uiiuble  to  hud 
one  in  the  cookery-book,  and  wish  to  know  how  it  is  made  r” 

J.  1{.  writes — “  Can  UuuKiNO-BiRDtcll  me  how  to  prepare  anchovy 
eggs  ?  I  have  heard  they  make  a  good  breakfast  or  picnic  dish.”  [It  is 
very  simple.  Boil  the  eggs  hard.  When  cold,  cut  them  in  two.  Take 
out  the  yolks,  and  chop  them  fine  with  anchovy  sauce,  caycune,  and 
butter.  Then  fill  up  with  this  mixture  the  space  left  by  the  yolks  of 
the  eggs,  which  press  tightly  together.  The  eggs  are  then  ready  for 
use.] 

Tested  Bocipes. 

Ivy  writes— “  Dear  Uumuixg-Bird, — If  you  think  the  iuclosed 
recipe  good  enough  for  insertion  in  the  Magazine  you  can  use  it.  I  have 
given  it  to  several  friends,  and  all  like  it  much  : — Orange  Mar,iialade. 
Slice  up  Seville  oranges  very  thin  and  small,  taking  away  nothing  but 
the  crown  and  all  the  pips.  You  cut  fruit  and  peel  all  together,  put 
into  a  pan,  and  add  one  quart  of  spring  water  to  each  pound  of  sliced 
fruit;  let  it  stand  twenty-four  hours,  stirring  it  occasionally;  then 
put  the  whole  into  a  preserving-pan  and  boil  it  till  quite  tender,  lift  it 
off  aud  set  it  aside  until  next  day ;  then  weigh,  and  to  each  pound 
allow  lib.  of  lump  sugar, and  boil  until  quite  transparent  and  bright; 


this  last  boiling  will  take  about  tliree-i|Uarters  of  an  hour.  I  lac  dozen 
oringes  and  three  or  four  lemons  treated  this  way  make  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  marmalade.  The  second  quality  of  sugar  does  well.”  [I  have 
forwarded  your  letter  to  Messrs.  Booth  and  Fox.  Many  thanks  for  the 
recipe.] 

Mrs.  Dainty  Dish  sends  the  following  recipes  Meringues. — 6  oz. 
loaf  sugar,  4  whites  of  eggs  beaten  up  to  a  stiff  froth  ;  add  the  sugar 
vei  y  gradually  ;  shake  them  on  paper  with  a  spoon,  then  shake 
coarsely-powdered  sugar  over  them  ;  blow  off  all  superfluous  sugar, 
aud  bake  very  well  in  a  slow  oven.  Anchtrg  Toauf  (Indian  lYay). — 

hot-water  plate.  Take  a  piece  of  butter,  a  sardine  cut  up  ver 
flue,  free  of  skin  and  bone,  the  yolk  of  an  egg  fur  each  person; 
anchovy  according  to  taste;  a  green  chili.  Mix  all  together  and 
serve  on  hot  buttered  toast. 

To  Make  a  Carry. — Take  a  tablespoonful  of  butter,  melt  it  in  a 
ste.vpan,  slice  a  large  onion  in  small  rings,  and  fry  in  the  butter; 
have  a  fowl  ready  cut  up  into  pieces  (or  any  kind  of  meat),  and  fry  it 
uutil  brown  on  both  sides  in  the  batter  and  onion,  then  add  a  table- 
spoouful  of  curry-powder,  which  stir  well  with  the  fowl,  ikc.,  and 
afterwards  add  a  large  cup  of  cold  water  or  milk  (if  preferred) ;  stir 
well,  and  allow  the  whole  to  simmer  gently  beside  the  fire  for  at  least 
a  couple  of  hours  if  the  fire  be  not  too  hot.  The  longer  curry  simmers 
the  better  it  is,  but  it  must  be  occasionally  stirred,  and  should  not  be 
allowed  to  dry  up  or  to  burn.  Small  prawns  make  a  delicious  curry, 
also  hard-boiled  eggs,  which  are  only  added  a  short  time  before 
serving.  Any  kind  of  fish  also  makes  good  curry.  Beef  should  be 
avoided,  as  it  becomes  hard ;  cold  mutton  is  excellent. 

D,-ied  Normandy  Pi/^pins. — Take  ilb.  of  pippins,  soak  them  some 
hours,  then  dry  them  with  a  cloth.  To  ilb.  of  apples  put  ilb.  of  loaf 
sugar,  1  pint  of  water  (a  glass  of  port  wine  opt'onal),  and  the  rind  ot 
I  lemon.  Simmer  3  or  g'hours,  or  till  clear. 


NEW  MUSIC. 


Publishers,  ilessrs.  Simpson  and  Co.,  Argyll-street,  Begent-street. 

Optra  llorfe  {Quadrille.  Arranged  by  Edouard  llcuville.  Marked 
price,  43.  An  excellent  selection  from  airs  by  Ofienbach,  and  a  bright 
and  lively  arrangement. 

IVic  Line  I  iolet  Value,  Composed  by  II.  S.  Roberts.  Marked 
price,  43.  Delightful  waltzes,  pleasant  to  play  and  good  to  dance  to, 
but  there  is  something  very  familiar  to  our  ears  in  the  aria  of  Xo.  j. 

The  Jollity  Galop.  The  Adelia  Polka.  By  George  Marsden. 
Marked  price  of  each,  38.  Both  to  be  recommended  as  well-marked 
and  inspiriting  dance  music.  Their  pretty  title-pages  are  their  least 
attraction. 

Laurel  Leaves.  By  II.  8.  Roberts.  Marked  price,  33.  Would 
make  an  excellent  mazurka. 

Gavotte.  By  H.  S.  Koburts.  Marked  price,  33.  Really  good 
music,  and  capital  practice  for  fingering. 

The  Mouiittbank.  By  Louis  Almonte.  Marked  price,  4s.  An 
admirable  arrangement  for  the  piano  of  Vivien’s  celebrated  song. 

Simpson  and  Co.’s  Tutor  for  the  Harmonium  and  America, i 
Organ.  Price  one  shilling.  This  is  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition 
of  a  most  useful  and  compact  little  volume.  The  initiatory  instructions 
are  given  with  perfect  clearness  and  fulness,  and  the  scales  and 
exercises  are  supplemented  by  suitable  airs  from  good  composers, 
which,  in  their  turn,  are  followed  by  some  of  the  Moody  and  Sankey 
hymn  tunes. 

The  Manx  Sailor’s  Song.  Written  by  Miss  Betsy  Hardy.  Com¬ 
posed  by  Fred  L.  Spicer.  Marked  price,  43.  Au  ambitious  composi¬ 
tion,  beginning  with  a  recitative,  upon  which  follows  a  cominoniilace 
air,  swallowed  up  in  a  very  noisy  storm  at  sea  that  calms  down  into 
sacred  music,  interrupted  by  playful  little  spurts  of  twists  and  twirls, 
with  a  ballad  ending.  Only  those  gentlemen  who  can  take  G  w  ith 
sufficient  ease  to  sing  the  word  "  me”  on  F  sharp,  £  flat,  aud  hold  it 
on  the  Q  for  the  space  of  a  bar,  need  attempt  this  song,  which 


requires,  in  addition,  command  of  the  piano,  and  much  expression 
both  in  singing  and  accompanying. 

.4  Wet  Sheet  and  a  FlowLig  Sea.  By  E.  C.  Wagstaff.  Marked 
price,  4s.  A  very  good  setting  for  a  bai'itone  voice  of  Allan  Canning- 
ham’s  well-known  words.  The  compass  is  the  octave  D,  with  an 
optional  upper  F. 

The  Mei-ry  Maid.  Ballad.  By  P.  D.  Guglielmo.  Marked  price.  Is. 
The  composer  of  “  The  Lover  and  the  Bird”  has  scored  another 
success  in  this  song,  which  has  been  sung  by  Madame  Liebhardt,  for 
whom  it  was  expressly  composed.  The  song  requires  flexibility  and 
execution.  It  can  also  bo  had  (at  the  same  price)  with  a  flute  obbligato 
by  Benjamin  Wells. 

Ci'aniiie's  Nursery  Ithyoie  Quadrilles.  (Music  aud  Art  Association 
39,  Great  Marlborough-street).  Marked  price,  43.  Pussie’s  Christmas, 
43.  All  who  love  to  give  pleasure  to  the  little  folks  should  order 
these  charming  compositions.  The  quadrilles  are  especially  good  to 
dance  to,  and  what  child  will  not  be  pleased  to  hear  how 
“  Pussie-cat  glared  from  under  a  chair. 

Staring  full  at  the  Christmas-tree, 

And  said,  ‘  They’ve  forgotten,  I  vow  and  declare. 

To  hang  up  a  mouse  for  me,’  ” 

aud  how  beautifully  Pussie  behaved  under  the  trying  circumstances  r 
Publishers,  Hammond  and  Co.,  Vigo-itreet. 

Pour  Out  the  Bright  Nectar.  Song.  By  W.  C.  Selle.  Marked 
pric 3s.  A  gentleman’s  song,  of  course,  and  well  adapted  to  display 
a  flexible  voice,  with  a  compass  of  two  octaves,  from  F  to  F.  T1  e 
?iccompaniment  is  easy. 

Douce  Image.  Rf  verie.  Par  Jos.  Rummel.  Marked  price,  33.  ^‘n 
attractive  and  original  composition,  suited  te  practised  fingers. 

Le  Diademe.  Par  E.  Ketterer.  Marked  price,  38.  A  very  striking 
and  brilliant  caprice. 
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CHAPTER  I. — BODY  LINEN. 


HOR  cutting-out  and  making  all  the  different 
varieties  of  chemises  and  shirts  there  are 
fixed  rules  to  be  followed,  and  when  once 
these  invariable  rules  are  conquered  but  little 
w  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  making  the 

jfe  various  kinds.  This  end  will  be  attained  by  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  component  parts,  as  these, 
.  •  ]  when  examined  separately,  will  give  a  better  under- 
standing  of  the  whole.  We  will  commence,  then, 
i' by  describing  the  chemise,  the  making  of  which 
^  ii  much  less  complicated  than  that  of  the  shirt. 

DuSCRlPTION  OF  THE  CHEMISE — MEASUREMENT - 

CUT - MAKE - DIFFERENT  VARIETIES. 

Eig  I.  A  chemise  is  composed  of  eight  part«,  which 


I .  The  body  of  the  chemise, 
c.  The  gores. 

3.  The  sleeves, 
q.  The  gussets. 


■ypi 


iil  I' 


. . her: 


1;.  The  bands  for  the  sleeves. 

6.  The  band  for  the  neck. 

7.  The  shoulder-straps. 

8.  The  trimming. 


MEASUREMENT. 


In  making  a  chemise  it  is  not  of  importance  to  be. 
very  exact  as  regards  measurement,  as  in  no  case  does 
the  garment  fit  closely  to  the  body.  Plenty  of  width 
ought  always  to  be  allowed,  yet  it  is  necessary  to  ascer- 


ist.  The  measurement  of  the  length  of  the  chemise, 
taken  from  the  shoulder  to  half-way  down  the  leg. 

2nd.  The  size  of  the  top  of  the  chemise,  taken  from 
one  shoulder  to  another. 

3rd.  The  length  of  the  sleeves.  This,  in  the  case  of 
a  nightgown  (which  has  much  similarity  to  a  shirt,  and 
which  will  be  fully  treated  further  on),  w’ith  the  sizes 
of  the  neck  and  wrist,  arc  all  of  importance.  The  length 
of  the  chemise  sleeve  is  according  to  taste.  These 
measurements  are  generally  taken  from  a  pattern 
chemise,  but  failing  this,  they  must  be  taken  from  the 
figure  of  the  intended  wearer.  It  will  then  be  easy  to 
ascertain  the  quantity  of  material  required.  Thus,  for 
a  person  of  medium  height  about  two  yards  and  a  half 
of  linen  or  calico  would  be  necessary.  The  material 
must  be  at  least  a  yard' in  width,  but  greater  width  than 
a  yard  and  a  quarter  would  occasion  waste. 

CUT  AND  MAKE  OF  A  CHEMISE — DIFFERENT  METHOD'} 
OF  PREPARING  THE  BODY  OF  THE  CHEMISE,  THE 
GORES,  &C. 

To  begin  with  a  very  simply-made  chemise  about  a 
yard  and  a  half  long,  the  sleeves  four  inches  in  length. 
Tor  this  it  will  be  requisite  to  have  tl>ree  yards  of  material ; 
as  this  is  composed  of  tu'o  avidths  of  the  calico,  besides 
a  quarter  of  a  yard  for  the  sleeves,  in  all  about  three 
yards  and  a  quarter  will  be  required.  From  this  quantity 
the  piece  for  the  sleeves  ought  first  to  be  taken,  say  a 
quarter  of  a  yard.  The  rest  of  the  chemise  will  then 
be  formed  of  the  remaining  three  yards.  Divide  the 
material  in  two  equal  parts,  one  to  form  the  back  width, 
and  one  for  the  front.  It  will  at  once  be  perceived 
that  in  leaving  the  body  of  the  chemise  thus  there  would 
be  too  great  a  width  at  the  top,  and  not  enough  at  the 
bottom.  The  desired  shape  is,  therefore,  given  by  the 


Fig.  2.  Gores. — These  are  strips  of  ma¬ 
terial  cut  from  one  side  of  the  length,  pointed 
at  one  end.  There  are  different  ways  of 
preparing  gores. 

1st  Method. — To  cut  these  gores  from  each 
side  of  the  chemise  the  width  required  for 
the  neck  ought  carefully  to  be  marked  by 
pins.  From  each  pin  to  the  edge  of  the 
ihemise  there  should  be  several  inches  (say 
live),  which  represent  the  width  of  the  gore 
at  its  base  e;  from  this  the  stuff  must  be 
cut  on  the  cross  and  narrowed  to  a  point 
towards  the  middle  of  the  chemise — that  is 
to  say,  to  the  outside  edge  of  the  material.  For 
a  beginner  it  will  be  better,  before  cutting 
\  the  stuff,  to  fold  it  firmly  on  the  cross,  making 
\  a  mark  where  the  scissors  ought  to  go.  After 
\  these  first  gores  are  cut  (two  are  cut  at 
I  he  same  time,  one  from  the  back  width 
and  one  from  the  front),  and  after  having 
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cut  in  the  same  manner  the  gores  from  the  other  side  of 
the  chemise,  let  all  the  Jour  gores  hang  by  a  few  threads 
on  each  side  of  the  body  of  the  chemise.  Then  turning 
them  towards  the  lower  edge  they  must  be  sewed  by 
the  selvage  to  the  edge  of  the  chemise.  This  method 
gives  a  pretty  cut  to  the  top  of  the  chemise,  and  forms 
short  gores,  such  as  are  now  preferred. 

Hid  Method. — The  gores  can  be  placed  on  one  side 
only  of  the  chemise.  This  plan  is  excellent  where  the 
material  is  very  wide.  In  such  a  case  it  is  only  ne¬ 
cessary  to  cut  two  gores  from  one  side  of  the  chemise. 
These  (one  for  the  back  width,  and  one  for  the  front) 
must  be  larger  than  if  they  were  taken  from  both  sides. 
These  gores  are  sewn  to  the  opposite  sides  from  which 
th?y  have  been  taken.  The  gores  in  this  (and  in  all 
cases)  are  sewn  by  their  selvage  to  the  selvage  of  the 
chemise,  and  then  closed  at  the  sides  by  running  and 
felling  the  seam.  Again,  if  the  material  be  very  wide 
the  four  gores  can  be  shaped  from  a  straight  piece  taken 
from  each  width  of  the  stuff.  These  long  narrow  pieces 
must  be  folded  and  cut  on  the  cross,  each  straight  piece 
then  making  two  gores.  These  gores  are  first  fixed 
and  tacked  to  the  chemise  by  the  selvage  or  straight 
sides,  and  are  afterwards  nearly  seamed. 

Fig.  3.  Second  Method. — This  is  useful  to  know,  as 
it  is  very  quick  and  simple,  and  requires  no  preparation 
for  the  gores.  After  having  cut  off  the  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  sleeves,  &c.,  that  intended  for  the  chemise 
is  folded  into  three  parts,  a,  b,  c,  so  that  the  two  ends 
meet  in  the  middle  of  the  material,  then  the  sides  are 
sewn  together  ;  this  forms  a  bag,  or  rather  a  double  bag 
having  two  ends,  d,  e.  It  is  from  each  side  of  the  bag 


Fig.  3. 


near  to  the  sev/ing  that  the  gores  are  to  be  cut,  so  that 
the  straight  ends  of  each  of  them  meet  in  the  middle 
of  the  under-portion  of  the  bag.  The  edges  of  the 
opening  of  the  bag  are  the  lower  ends  of  the  chemise, 
which  lie  exactly  on  the  centre  of  the  material ;  that 
centre  is  the  top  of  the  chemise.  It  is  from  the  lower 
portion  of  the  chemise  that  the  gores  are  cut,  taken,  as 
usual,  from  the  width  remaining  after  the  size  of  the 


shoulders  has  been  arranged.  Illustration  3  allows  one 
gore  to  be  seen,  after  noticing  which  the  method  will 
be  easily  understood.  When  all  the  gores  are  cut  the 
bag  is  unfolded,  and  the  gores  will  be  found  to  be 
sewn  up.  (Illustra'ion  3.)  It  only  remains  to  finish  the 
chemise  according  to  one  of  the  ways  described  further 
on.  When  the  chemise  has  been  close  1  at  each  side  by  a 
seam  run  and  felled  from  the  slope,  and  when  the  hem, 
of  about  one  inch  and  a  quarter  in  width,  has  been 
made,  the  neck  must  be  finished  off. 

NECK. 

Fig.  4.  General  Rule. — Whatever  the  form  chosen 
for  the  neck,  whether  square  or  oval,  the  front  is  cut 
deeper  than  the  back.  This  understood,  the  manner 
of  proceeding  is  first  by  cutting  one  half  of  the  neck 
snipping  with  the  scissors  the  centre  of  the  front  breadth 


/ 
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Fig.  4. 

a  of  the  chemise  at  the  depth  arranged  for  the  slope, 
and  then  cutting  on  one  side  only  to  a  certain  distance 
to  the  edge  b,  which  reserves  about  three  inches  and  a 
half  for  the  shoulder-strap  or  uncut  piece.  Cut  straight 
on  to  c,  and  down  towards  the  back,  d,  to  the  intended 
depth  of  the  slope,  then  cutting  through  the  back  width 
to  the  centre.  The  part  which  has  now  been  cut  out 
from  the  neck,  and  which  forms  the  first  half,  ought 
to  be  pinned  on  to  the  other  side  in  order  that  the 
second  half  may  be  cut  exactly  like  the  first.  The 
part  that  has  been  cut  away  will  serve  for  gussets,  &c. 
These  gussets,  large  or  small  according  to  their 
destination,  are  simply  square  pieces  of  material  folded 
into  a  double  triangle.  Their  form  may,  on  occasion, 
be  slightly  altered,  whether  by  cutting  off*  the  top  of 
one  of  the  corners  or  rounding  off*  the  square,  &c.  One 
half  is  sewn  on  the  article  in  the  slit  made  to  receive  it, 
and  the  other  half  is  turned  over  the  back  and  sewn 
over  the  stitches.  Fig.  5,  the  neck,  is  folded  down  to 
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be  hemtneJ  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  ;  a  hem  thus  made 


rj(7.  5. 


•would  have  some  gathers,  and  would  not  set  well  at 
the  corners. 

To  avoid  this  little  inconvenience  four  little  gussets 
ought  to  be  cut  and  fixed  in  the  four  corners  of  the 
neck,  where  the  hem  ought  to  be  snipped  to  receive 
them.  They  must  be  made  of  the  same  depth  as  the 
hem.  There  should  be  two  gussets  at  the  back  and 
two  at  the  front.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  by  the  aid 
of  these  gussets  the  neck  can  be  made  either  round  or 
square,  according  to  whether  the  top  of  the  gusset  is 
turned  towards  the  top  or  the  bottom  of  the  places 
made  to  receive  it.  In  the  former  the  neck  becomes 
square,  in  the  latter  round.  The  hem  made,  it  will 
serve  as  a  running.  For  this  two  holes  must  be  pierced 
in  the  centre  to  pass  a  string  through.  We  have  de¬ 
scribed  this  simple  and  almost  primitive  mode  of  finish¬ 
ing  the  top  as  many  persons  still  practise  it,  and  we 
shall  afterwards  revert  to  other  and  prettier  methods. 

CUT  OF  THE  SLEEVES  FOR  NIGHTDRESSES  AND  SHIRTS. 

A  sleeve  is  not  to  be  made  by  sewing  up  a  piece  of 
calico  at  the  sides,  longer  or  shorter  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  intended  merely  to  cover  the  arm.  As  it  is  to  be 
larger  at  the  shoulder  than  at  the  wrist,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  make  of  the  sleeves  be  in  accordance. 

General  Rule. — The  length  of  the  sleeve  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  arm  ought  to  be  more  by  some  inches  than 
that  on  the  inner  part,  which  ought  to  be  sloped.  There 
are  many  ways  for  cutting  sleeves.  (Fig.  6.)  Formerly 
a  gusset  was  always  added  to  the  top  of  the  sleeve,  in 
order  to  enlarge  it.  As  this  fashion  is  not  totally  aban¬ 
doned,  it  is  as  well  to  explain  it.  The  material  intended 
for  the  sleeves  is  cut  into  two  halves  equal  in  breadth  ; 
each  piece  will  form  a  sleeve  after  adding  a  gusset,  a, 
which  (taken  from  the  cutting  of  the  neck)  will  be 
smaller  or  larger  according  to  the  size  required  for 
the  sleeve  to  fit  into  the  armhole.  This  old-fashioned 


plan  is  replaced  by  a  pattern  at  once  prettier  and  more 
suitable  to  the  arm,  allowing  the  sleeves  to  be  cut  from 
the  material  reserved  for  them  without  resorting  to  the 


Fio.  6.  ‘Fiu.  7. 

aid  of  further  calico  for  the  gusset.  This  is  obtained 
by  cutting  a  pair  of  sleeves  so  as  to  add  to  the  top  of 
one  sleeve  what  has  been  taken  from  the  other.  This 
plan  is  followed  for  sleeves  of  a  certain  length  in  che¬ 
mises,  and  for  all  shirt-sleeves. 

Fig.  7.  The  stuff  for  the  sleeves  is  so  folded  that  the 
two  selvages  meet,  not  at  the  side,  but  in  the  centre  of 
the  material  at  the' line  e  f,  which  thus  divides  two 
straight  sleeves.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  separate 
them  ;  it  is  best  carefully  to  tack  the  selvages  together. 

Fig.  8.  Thus  prepared  the  cloth  is  again  folded  as 
shown  in  Fig.  8.  The  fold  is  now  the  cross,  and 
passes  through  the  centre  of  the  selvage.  The  respec¬ 
tive  ends  of  the  fold  are  shown  as  gh.  This  proceeding 


c 

Fig.  8. 


arranges  the  width  of  the  wrists.  It  is  therefore  to  be 
understood  that  it  is  through  the  fold  sho%vn  at  the  letters 
g  h  that  the  sleeve  is  to  be  cut. 

By  noticing  the  letters  a  b  c  d  on  Fig.  7,  and  referring 
to  the  same  letters  on  Fig.  8,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
intersection  or  gore  is  placed  exactly  where  it  ought 
to  be. 

MAKING  A  SLEEVE  FOR  A  CHEMISE. 

The  gore  is  sewn  to  the  edge  to  which  it  has  been 
tacked,  then  the  sleeve  is  run  and  felled  in  a  neat  hem. 
The  shape  is  given  to  the  top  of  the  sleeve  by  rounding 
the  part  a,  and  by  sloping  the  under-part  b,  which  is 
near  to  the  seam.  The  wrist  is  hemmed  or  stitched 
to  the  depth  of  nearly  an  inch.  After  having  shaped 
the  armholes,  the  sleeves  are  fixed  in  by  running  and 
felling.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  armhole  is  not 
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larger  than  the  sleeve  ;  it  is  better  that  the  sleeve  should 
be  the  fuller  of  the  two. 

DIFFERENT  PATTERNS  OF  CHEMISE. 

The  only  differences  that  can  exist  in  chemises  are  to 
be  found  in  the  sleeves  and  neck. 

Thus  the  neck,  instead  of  being  finished  with  a  simple 
hem,  can  be  made  with  a  little  band ;  the  top  of  the 
chemise  can  be  gathered  at  the  back  and  front,  leaving 
the  part  for  the  shoulders  quite  plain.  For  this  it  is 
necessary  that  the  body  of  the  chemise  should  be  larger 
than  the  exact  size  round  the  shoulders,  to  allow  for  the 
gathers  being  made.  These  are  drawn  together,  leaving 
the  piece  quite  plain  on  the  shoulders,  and  thus  made 
to  fit  comfortably.  The  neck-band  must  be  made  of  a 
strip  of  double  calico  from  one  to  three  inches  wide,  or 
it  can  be  much  wider  and  of  a  totally  different  form. 
This,  however  wide  or  narrow,  is  laid  upon  the  neck  in 
the  front  of  the  chemise,  to  be  hemmed  upon  the  gathers 
and  stitched  upon  the  shoulders  ;  the  reverse  side  of  the 
band  is  hemmed  entirely  round  the  top  of  the  chemise. 
With  these  neck-pieces  there  is  generally  a  slit  made 
in  the  front  of  the  chemise  to  the  depth  of  some  inches. 
•Ordinarily  these  sli  s  have  simply  a  narrow  hem,  but 
frequently  a  false  hem  is  placed  on  the  reverse  side  and 
stitched.  This  stitching  is  made  sometimes  to  resemble 
a  hem  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  and 
which  passes  over  to  the  other  side  and  is  fixed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  slit  by  one  or  two  rows  of  stitching. 
Sometimes  the  false  hem  is  sewn  so  as  to  necessitate  a 
little  gathering  at  the  bottom  of  the  slit ;  these  gathers 
are  then  concealed  by  a  small  gusset. 

CHEMISE  WITH  SHOULDER-STRAPS. 

For  this  fashion  the  chemise  is  slit  through  the  neck¬ 
piece.  The  back  and  front  widths  of  the  chemise  are 
gathered  to  the  distance  intended  to  receive  the  shoulder- 
straps.  This  is  a  piece  of  calico  folded  lengthwise  (all 
materials  ought  to  be  folded  in  the  length  and  not  in  the 
nvidth)  passed  across  the  shoulders.  The  length  of  the 
shoulder-straps  must  be  regulated  according  to  the  re¬ 
quired  slope  of  the  chemise.  The  depth  of  the  armhole 
depends  solely  upon  the  length  and  width  of  the  shoulder- 


straps,  which  ought  to  be  slightly  on  the  cross  at  the 
sides.  The  side  a  in  Fig.  9  is  to  be  placed  at  the 
armhole,  so  that  the  shoulder-piece  fits  the  shoulder. 


Fig.  9. 


The  neck-band  for  this  style  of  chemise  ought  to  be 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  gathers  and  to  end  at  the 
shoulders.  (See  Fig.  1.) 

Sleeves. — The  sleeves  can  be  made  in  different  styles, 
whether  long  or  short. 

Puffed  Sleeves. — For  this  style  they  must  be  increased 
in  their  intended  breadth  to  about  one-third,  as  of  course 
the  puffing  lessens  the  size  ;  the  sleeve,  when  finished, 
ought  not  to  exceed  4  inches.  After  having  sloped  the 
top  and  the  bottom  of  the  sleeves  the  two  ends  are 
gathered,  the  top  of  the  gathered  sleeve  being  fixed  into 
the  armhole,  and  the  gathers  at  the  bottom  are  put  into 
a  band.  (See  Fig.  I.) 

Short  Crossed  Slee%<es. — These  sleeves  are  cut  in  a 
form  resembling  a  fichu  ;  the  point  is  placed,  according 
to  fancy,  above  or  below  the  arm,  and  the  two  ends 
cross  each  other. 

Buttoned  Sleeve. — This  sleeve,  cut  in  the  same  manner 
as  that  described  above,  is  furnished  with  a  button  and 
buttonhole,  and  fastens  near  the  shoulder-strap.  This 
style  is  useful  for  full  dress. 

Trimmings. — The  trimming  is  always  placed  on 
the  sleeves  and  neck  of  a  chemise ;  these  can  be 
trimmed  with  lace,  crochet,  or  embroidery  or  Valen¬ 
ciennes  lace.  A  very  pretty  style  is  that  which  consists 
in  embroidering  the  slope  of  the  neck  instead  of  putting 
a  band  or  neck-piece. 

If  desired,  the  part  in  front  of  the  neck  could  be  cut 
but  in  any  form — for  example,  in  a  fan  shape,  and 
placing  in  the  hollow  thus  made  a  species  of  breast¬ 
plate,  which  could  be  made  of  embroidered  linen  or  a 
mass  of  lace  arranged  or  crossed  in  almost  any  manner. 
In  fact,  no  rule  except  a  feeling  of  good  taste  can  be 
given  for  trimming. 


A  RESTING-PLACE. 


SEA  of  shade  ;  with  hollow  heights  above. 
Where  floats  the  redwood’s  airy  roof  away, 
Whose  feathery  lace  the  drowsy  breezes  move. 
And  softly  through  the  azure  windows  play  ; 
No  nearer  stir  than  yon  white  cloud  astray. 

No  closer  sound  than  sob  of  distant  dove. 


Only  the  bending  grass,  grown  grey  and  sere,  ^ 
Nods  now  and  then,  where  at  my  feet  it  swings. 
Pleased  that  another  like  itself  is  here. 

Unseen  among  the  mighty  forest  things — 
Another  fruitless  life,  that  fading  clings 
To  earth  and  autumn  days  in  doubt  and  fear. 


I  only  live  as  the  deep  forest’s  swoon 

Dreams  me  amid  its  dream  ;  for  all  things  fade. 
Nor  pulse  of  mine  disturbs  the  unconscious  noon. 
Even  love  and  hope  are  still — albeit  they  made 
My  heart  beat  yesterday — in  slumber  laid. 

Like  yon  dim  ghost  that  last  night  was  the  moon. 


Dream  on,  O  wood  !  O  wind,  stay  in  thy  west, 
Nor  wake  the  shadowy  spirit  of  the  fern. 

Asleep  along  the  fallen  pine-tree’s  breast ! 

That,  till  the  sun  go  down,  and  night-stars  burn. 
And  the  chill  dawn-breath  from  the  sea  return, 
Tired  earth  may  taste  heaven’s  honey-dew  of  rest. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

%*  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  those  whr  present  themselves  at 
our  Conversazione  should  state  their  real  name  and  addrees.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  are  discussed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
point  in  the  argument  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whose  hands  we  are  receiving  information  and  instruction. 

All  Letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds — excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  be  addressed  to  the 
Editob  or  THE  Emglisuwoma.n’’8  Domestic  Magazine. 

To  Corkespondlnts. — All  letters  requiring  an  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month. 

NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

As  announced  in  the  December  tiumler  of  this  Magazine,  two 
prizes  of  Fiv'e  Pounds  each  will  be  given  away  by  the  proprietors  of 
the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  daring  the  year  1877. 

A  PRIZE  OF  FIVE  POUNDS  will  bo  awarded  to  the  writer  of 
the  best  Essay  on  The  Re.lations  between  Mistkess  anh  Maid. 
Only  ladies  who  are  subscribers  to  the  Magazine  may  compete.  The  sue- 
oesiful  competitor  mutt  permit  her  name  and  address  to  be  published 
in  tlie  August  number  of  the  Magazine,  with  the  announcement  of  the 
result  of  the  competitior.  No  Essay  may  exceed  3, coo  words  in 
length,  and  the  successful  Essay  will  become  the  property  of  the 
proprietor  of  the  Magazine. 

The  manuscripts  must  be  sent  in  by  the  ist  of  June.  Any  sent  in 
later  than  that  date  will  le  out  of  the  competition. 

THE  OTHER  PRIZE  OF  FIVE  POUNDS  is  offered  to  the 
maker  of  the  best  SiiibT.  Competitors  must  send  in  their  work  by  the 
icih  of  May,  and  the  lesult  will  be  announced  in  our  June  number. 
Each  shirt  must  have  a  luggage-label  firmly  sewed  to  it,  en  which 
the  name  and  address  of  the  worker  1-'  be  distinctly  written.  The 
work  must  come  as  finished  by  the  worker.  Any  that  have  been 
washed  will  be  at  once  rejected.  Those  w ho  w ish  their  work  to  be 
returned  will  send  three  ttainps  to  j  ay  i x]  ei.sfs.  The  name  and 
address  must  be  written  inside  the  envelope  in  which  the  stamps 
are  sent. 

Double  Acrostic. 

In  each  ensuing  number  of  the  .Magazine  we  propose  to  give  a 
D^ble  Aeroatic,  offering  as  a  reward  to  the  subscriber  w  ho  guesses 
the  greatest  number  accurately  for  six  mouths,  the  gift  of  the 
Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine:,  free  by  p>ost  for  one  year. 
The  winner  of  the  prize  must  allow  her  name  and  address  to  be 
printed  in  the  Magazine.  Answers  must  be  sent  in  by  the  fifth  day 
of  the  month  following  that  in  which  the  Magazine  has  appeared. 
Answers  to  the  acrostic  that  will  afipeor  in  this  January  number 
must,  for  instance,  reach  us  before  the  fifth  day  of  February,  and 
will  appear  in  the  March  number.  We  allow  this  long  interval  in 
order  to  admit  of  competition  from  our  sub>criber8  abroad.  Answers 
mast  be  sent  in  on  separate  paper  from  that  used  for  any  other 
communication,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  a  nom-de-plume  for 
publication,  and  the  correct  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  clearly 
written.  The  first  acrostic  appeared  in  December.  We  give  another 
this  month,  and  others  will  up;  car  in  Fibruary,  March,  April,  May, 
and  the  atiswtrs  to  the  h  at  of  ih-  ie  will  all  be  received  by  the  fifth 
of  June.  The  name  of  the  si  ccess  ul  competitor  will  therefore  be 
published  in  the  June  nun. her,  and  she  will  receive  the  Magazine  free 
for  one  year  from  that  month. 

No.  II. 

We  hail  the  mai  iners’  retur  ’, 

\\  bilst  wonders  of  the  Fob'  we  learn. 

1.  A  Nvrthein  river  where  the  cold 
Its  waters  oft  with  ice  enfold. 

2.  Skilled  in  silks  and  saiin  dresses. 

Oft  employed  with  ladi'  s’  tresses. 

3.  Often  clasped  by  infant  hands. 

Heard  at  night,  some  aid  demands. 

4.  My  brother  livGs  quite  close  at  hand, 

A  letter  makes  me  understand. 

5.  Deep  into  mines  1 1  enetrate. 

Me  iato  air  they  elevate. 

Pans. 


Sitting  versus  Standing  in  Church. 

M.  E.  P.  writes — “  Beatuice  having  recommenced  the  controversy 
on  ‘  Sitting  cersus  Standing  or  Kneeling  in  Church,’  and  having  ijuoted 
my  words,  I  hojio  you  will  allow  me  a  little  further  sjiaeo  for  reply. 
Be:atuice  accuses  the  objectors  to  sittiug  ‘  as  showing  coldness  and 
indifference,’  of  shifting  their  ground,  convinced,  she  inters,  by  the 
‘  force  and  conclusiveness’  of  her  reply.  I  cannot  say  I  am  thus  con¬ 
vinced,  or  that  I  am  inclined  to  shift  my  ground.  I  still  contend  that 
it  is  a  signal  mark  of  coldness  and  indifference  to  remain  seated  during 
divine  service;  and  not  only  so,  but  I  go  still  further,  and  utterly 
condemn  the  comfortable  position  so  pertinaciouly  advocated  by 
Beatrice  as  a  glaring  sign  of  absolute  irreverence  in  tbe  presence  of 
that  great  Deity  who  has  said,  ‘  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together  there  am  I  iu  the  midst  of  yon.’  Would  Beatrice  remain 
seated  in  the  preseuee  of  an  earthly  monarch  ?  I  trow  not.  U  by 
then  does  ahe  treat  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords  writh  less 
resiiect  ?  Granted  that  the  directions  in  the  Prayer-book,  although 
I  repeat,  as  far  as  they  go,  explicit  and  uncompromising,  leave  some- 
licence  in  the  matter  of  pasture,  is  this  any  reason  why  the  directions 
that  are  given  should  bo  entirely  disregarded  and  set  at  naught  at 
he  caprice  of  a  ca  reless  worshipper  ?  if,  indeed,  the  word  ‘  worshipper’' 
is  uot  misapplied  in  this  case.  I  do  not  think  that  wo,  as  sincere  and 
not  simply  professing  Christians,  have,  properly  speaking,  any  discre¬ 
tion  in  the  matter;  for,  setting  aside  the  authority  of  the  Prayer- 
book,  there  is  ample  testimony  in  the  Bible  that  kneeling  or  standing 
was  the  universally-adopted  jio.^ture  of  those  who  engaged  in  an  act 
of  worship.  There  is  no  one  instance  given  of  any  persons  remaining 
seated  and  ‘enjoying’  the  ser.ice  whilst  the  minister  or  priest  per¬ 
formed  it  on  their  behalf.  Gur  Saviour  pr  istrated  himself  (‘  fell  on 
his  face,’  St.  Matthew  xxvi.  2D).  Daniel  ‘  kneeled  on  his  knees  three 
times  a  day.’  Bat,  not  to  multiply  instaneos,  I  refer  Be:.vtrice  tiv 
Crnden’s  Conc'irdance,  where,  under  the  heads  of  “  kneeling”  and 
‘‘ standiag,”Bhe  will  find  numerous  instances  of  the  position  adopted  by 
earnest  worshipi>ers  in  all  ages.  Even  the  very  heathen  would  put 
her  to  shame  in  this  instance,  for  they  adopt  the  most  reverential 
attitudes  when  engaged  in  worshipping  their  gods.  Idleness  alone, 
and  that  of  the  most  reprehensible  character,  lies  at  the  root  of  this 
matter;  and  the  sinful  luxury  aud  self-indulgence  of  the  age  never 
showed  their  hidecus  dimensions  more  prominently  than  in  this 
attempt  to  establish  a  custom  utterly  contrary  to  the  usages  of  the- 
Established  Church,  and  inexpressibly  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  all 
those  wlio  have  a  projier  knowledge  of  their  state  as  sinners,  and  of 
their  urgent  need  of  God’s  mercy  and  forgiveness.  As  for  the  custom 
of  sitting  ungloved  in  church,  1  believe  that  it  is  now  generally  con¬ 
sidered  a  mark  of  a  Ritualistic  tendency.  1  have  no  doubt  it  is 
convenient  for  those  whose  means  are  limited,  and  who  therefore, 
as  Beatrice  suggests,  wish  to  save  their  gloves.  I  have  also  noticed 
girls  ttho  fancy  they  have  pretty  bauds  bedecked  with  a  few  sj-arkling 
rings  ostentatiour-ly  invite  attention  to  the  fact  by  many  a  little  antic 
and  graceful  movement  of  the  ungloved  members,  but  I  cannot  say  I 
consider  the  fashion  as  either  elegant  or  ladylike.  When  gloves 
become  ‘  instruments  of  torture’  I  should  suggest  a  size  larger.” 

Brevitas  writes — “  I  would  advise  those  engaged  in  the  controversy 
on  ‘  Sitting  versus  Standing’  to  refer  to  their  Prayer-books,  when-, 
‘  Concerning  the  Service  of  the  Church,’  they  will  find  these  words  :  — 
‘And  forasmuch  as  nothing  can  be  so  plainly  set  forth  but  doubts 
may  arise  in  the  use  and  practice  of  the  same ;  to  appease  all  such 
diversity  (if  any  arise)  and  for  the  resolution  of  all  doubts  concerning 
the  manner  how  to  understand,  do,  and  execute  the  things  contained 
in  this  Book;  the  parties  that  so  doubt,  or  diversely  take  anything, 
shall  alway  resort  to  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  who  by  his  discretion 
shall  take  order  for  the  quieting  and  appeiising  of  the  same;  so  that 
the  same  order  be  not  contrary  to  anything  contained  in  t’liis  Book. 
And  if  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  be  in  doubt,  then  he  may  send  for 
the  resolution  thereof  to  the  Archbishop.’  ” 

Nanny  writes—"  Dear  Humming-Bird,— I  have  just  been  reading 
a  letter  in  tbe  Englishwoman’s  Conversazione  for  the  month  of 
November,  entitled  ‘  Sitting  vers^is  Standing,’  and  1  find  such  a  very 
forcible  and  good  answer  to  it  in  a  large  old  Prayer-book  belonging 
to  my  mother,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  copying  it.  I  shall  only 
add  one  remark  of  my  own.  The  Princess  Louise  is  in  the  habit  of 
attending  tbe  Presbyterian  form  of  worship  very  often,  and  it  is 
therefore  nut  wonderful  that  she  should  have  adopted  the  habit — os 
your  correspondent  says  she  has — of  sitting  during  portions  of  Divine 
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Service  where  we  English  ehurchwomen  kneel  or  stand,  when  we  are 
strong  cnongli  to  do  so.  ‘  In  the  time  of  Divine  Service,  and  of  every 
pirt  thereof,  all  due  reverence  is  to  be  used  ;  for  it  is  according  t4j  the 
Apostle’s  rule,  “  Let  all  things  be  done  decently  and  according  to 
order;”  answerable  to  which  decency  and  order,  wo  judge  these  our 
directions  following.  .  .  .  All  manner  of  persons  then  present  shall 
reverently  kneel  upon  their  knees,  when  the  general  Confession, 
Litany,  and  other  prayers  are  read ;  and  shall  stand  up  at  the  saying 
of  the  Belief,  according  to  the  rules  in  that  behalf  prescribed  in  the 
Book  of  Comnion  Prayer ;  and  likewise  when  in  time  of  Divine  Service 
the  Lord  Jesus  shall  be  mentioned,  duo  and  lowly  reverence  shall  bo 
done  by  all  persons  present,  as  it  hath  been  accustomed;  testifying  by 
these  outward  ceremonies  and  gestures  their  inward  hnuiiUtij, 
Christian  resolution,  and  due  acknowledgment  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  true  and  eternal  Son  of  Ood,  is  the  only  Saviour  of  the 
u'orld,  in  irhom  alone  all  the  mercies,  graces,  and  promises  of  Ood 
to  mankind,  for  this  life,  and  the  life  to  come,  are  fully  and  wholly 
comprised.  .  .  .  Saying  in  their  duo  places  audibly  with  the  Minister 

the  Confession,  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  the  Creed;  and  making  such 
other  answers  to  the  public  prayers  as  are  appointed  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.’  ” — Quotation  from  iSth  Canon.  [I  wish  Beatuick 
had  been  sitting  near  mo  in  church  a  few  Sunday  evenings  ago.  There 
was  a  very  poor  old  man  just  opposite  mo  who  was  evidently  suffering 
from  rheumatic  pains.  It  seemed  to  bo  with  great  difficulty  tnat  ho 
rose  from  his  seat  and  sat  down  again  ;  but,  slowly  and  p;iinfully,  ho 
stood  up  when  the  rest  of  the  congregation  did  so,  though  one  could 
see  clearly  how  stiff  was  his  aged  frame.  If  Beatiuce  had  observed 
liim  I  do  not  think  she  would  ever  again  have  courage  to  write  about 
what  positions  are  “comfortable,”  “graceful,”  or  “fashionable’’ 
during  public  worship.  It  would  not,  I  am  sure,  have  been  wrong  for 
the  old  man  to  remain  seated  when  it  gave  him  such  pain  to  rise  ;  but 
ho  managed,  with  great  exertion,  to  do  what  he  thought  was  right, 
and  1  respected  the  poor  old  fellow  from  my  heart.  Wdl  Beatkicf. 
think  it  over  ?  If  she  does,  I  am  sure  she  will  respect  him  too.] 

Toughened  Glass. 

Azalea  writes — “Dear  Humming-Bird, — Can  you  tell  mo  if 
toughened  glass  is  likely  to  crumble  away  ?  I  have  heard  that  it  is.” 
[Occasionally  it  does,  and  it  is  not  known  why.  A  daily  paper  says  : — 

A  well-known  lady  has  published  an  account  of  how,  having  fur¬ 
nished  twelve  gas-burners  with  tempered  glass  globes,  with  the 

veritable  label’  of  M.  de  la  Bastie  attached  to  th<  'm,  two  of  these 
globes  were  fitted  with  burners  in  a  bedroom,  and  one  night  one  of  the 
spheres  literally  ‘  went  off’  with  a  loud  report  exactly  an  hour  after 
the  gas  had  beim  extinguished.  The  glass  fell  in  fragments  on  the 
floor,  leaving  the  bottom  rim  still  intact  on  the  burner.  The  pieces  when 
picked  up  in  a  cold  state  were  some  two  or  three  inches  long  and  an 
inch  wide,  but  they  continued,  in  the  most  inexplicably  perverse  and 
malicious  manner,  to  split  themselves  up  and  subdivide  into  smaller 
and  smaller  bits,  each  act  of  disrupture  being  accompanied  by  a  slight 
report,  until  at  length  there  was  not  a  fragment  left  larger  than  a 
hazel  nut.  The  moijority  of  the  particles  were  about  the  bigness  of 
peas,  and  were  crystalloid  in  form.  Ere  morning  dawned  the  rim  of 
the  globe,  apparently  disgusted  with  its  solitary  elevation,  broke 
itself  up,  and  tumbled,  as  erst  did  Humpty  Dumpty,  (jn  the  carpet; 
but  no  reason  is  given  why  the  other  globe  should  have  refrained  from 
taking  part  in  the  self-destructive  proceedings  of  its  comrade.  Since 
publicity  was  given  to  this  remarkable  occurrence  in  a  bedroom 
another  experience  of  toughened  glass  has  been  made  known.  A 
housekeeper  purchased  six  tumblers  from  a  London  manufacturer. 
Five  of  them  are  still  perfect,  and  are  as  clear  and  well  made  as  any 
glasses  can  be ;  but  the  sixth,  when  having  nothing  but  cold  water 
in  it,  ‘crumbled  to  pieces  like  small  diamonds.’  Further  chemical 
experiments  w'll,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  speedily  abrogate  these  trifling 
defects  in  an  article  the  beauty  and  usefulness  of  which  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  deny.” 

Drawing  Rooms. 

Debutante.— No  doubt  it  is  a  trjing  moment.  ’The  Oraphic, 
commenting  upon  it  once,  said: — “For  the  young  lady  who  is  a 
debutante  in  the  matter  of  Drawing  Rooms  the  moment  here  depicted 
must  be  rather  a  trying  one.  Already,  probably,  she  is  nervous  and 
fatigued,  fur  the  elaborate  toilette  betitting  such  an  occasion  has  been 
an  affair  rather  of  hours  than  of  minutes,  and  then,  as  the  stream  of 
carriages  approached  the  palace,  the  usual  series  of  blocks  took  place, 


and  our  heroine  was  for  a  time  exposed  to  the  criticism  of  a  crowd 
which  has  expressly  gathered  together  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  all 
these  fair  lidics  in  their  Court  apparel.  Again,  her  fatigue  is  in¬ 
creased  by  the  fact  that  a  considerable  interval  elapses  before  her 
turn  arrives  to  be  ushered  into  the  presence.  At  length  the  wished- 
for,  yet  dreaded,  moment  comes.  At  such  an  instant  as  this  Royalty 
seems  truly  dreadful,  and  the  majority  of  unaccustomed  persons  an- 
liable  to  experience  that  sen satniu  of  ‘dropping  down-dcadness’  which 
Sydney  Smith  describes.  Few  persons  can  command  the  snny-jro!'' 
which  the  young  American  lady  showed  when  she  quietly  observed  to 
the  Prince  Regent,  ‘'I’heysay  I’m  not  to  speak  to  you  unless  you 
speak  to  me.  Is  that  so?’  Certainly,  for  most  young  ladies,  the  first- 
presentation  at  Court  is  a  trying  ordeal,  and  though  doubtless  you 
have  diligently  rehearsed  ever  so  many  times  at  home,  making  believc 
tbat  mamma  w  as  the  Queen,  and  kissing  her  hand  in  the  most  graceful 
fashion,  yet  somehow,  when  you  have  the  real  Queen  to  deal  with, 
you  find  the  salutation  a  serious  matter,  in  spite  of  the  gracionsness 
with  which  Her  Majesty  receives  you.” 

Personal. 

ItlAKiE  R. — The  letter  was  forwarded  to  you  immediately  after  the 
receipt  of  your  first  letter,  dated  from  St.  Ives.  Your  second  letter  was 
receiveil  by  me  on  the  day  you  ought  to  have  received  the  one  sent  by 
mo,  so  1  thought  it  unnecessary  to  write  and  explain. 

Mina.— Order  the  Albert  Crape  through  your  linendraper.  I  am 
sure  you  w  ill  like  it. 

Can  some  reader  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Magazine  inform  A 
Tk.vciikk  how  to  prepare  silk  (white  or  coloured)  for  painting  on;  if 
isinglass  is  used,  in  what  proportion  of  water  it  should  be  dissolved ’f 

UiiSA  Minor  will  be  very  much  obliged  to  Humming-Bird  if  she 
will  tell  her  the  best  shop  in  Loudon  to  b  iy  a  magic-lantern  to  show 
to  an  infant-school  before  Christmas  Day.  Many  thanks  for  your 
reply  to  my  question.  [Lawley’s  in  the  Strand,  or  W  ood  s.  Cheap* 
side.] 

E.  A.  M. — At  the  outside. 

Miscellaneous. 

Bonnie  Dundee  writes— “Dear  Humming-Bird,—!  have  nevir 
ventured  to  write  to  you  before,  but  having,  as  I  believe,  found  a 
correct  solution  to  the  Double  Acrostic  given  with  this  month’s 
number,  I  take  the  op|)ortuuity  of  adding  a  few  lines  to  the  many  you 
receive  expressive  of  praise  and  approval  of  your  Magazine  in  its 
present  form.  Wo  have  taken  it  in  our  family  from  the  very  com¬ 
mencement.  An  aunt  of  mine  first  began  it,  and  since  then  I  have 
gone  on  with  it  and  watched  it  with  interest  through  its  various  stages, 
and  eagerly  look  forward  to  its  monthly  appearance,  and  now  that  we 
have  lately  come  into  a  quiet  country  place,  it  will  be  more  valued 
than  ever  amongst  my  friends  and  self.  I  think  I  have  complied  wi;h 
the  rules  regarding  the  Double  Acrostic,  having  given  you  a  nom  de 
plume  now,  also  my  real  name  and  address,  to  bo  published  eventually 
if  I  should  prove  lucky  enough  to  guess  the  greater  number.”  [The 
names  of  correct  solvers  will  appear  in  onr  February  number.] 

The  following  extract  from  Blackwood’ s  Magazine  may  be  of  use 
to  Colour  Blind  “  ‘  And  where  did  you  get  it,  dear  ?’  ‘  At  quite 
a  small  shop.’  ‘  French  ?’  ‘  Oh  no  ;  1  think  she  was  an  Austrian  ; 

this  is  not  a  French  mixture;  loud,  discordant  oolonrs — that  is  the' 
French  taste.’  ‘  Here  is  heresy,’  said  Vizard ;  ‘  why,  I  thought  the 
French  beat  the  world  in  dress.’  ‘  Ye.s,  dear,’  said  Zoe,  ‘  in  form  and 
pattern  ;  but  Fanny  is  right— they  make  mistakes  in  colour.  They 
are  terribly  afraid  of  scarlet,  but  they  are  afraid  of  nothing  else ;  and 
many  of  their  mixtures  are  ivs  discordant  to  the  eye  as  Wagner  s 
mnsic  to  rtie  ear.  Now,  after  all,  scarlet  is  the  king  of  colours ;  and 
there  is  n6  harm  in  King  Sc-arlet,  if  you  treat  him  with  respect,  and 
put  a  modest  subject  next  to  him.’  ‘  Gipsy  locks  for  instance,’  sug¬ 
gested  Fanny  slily.  Miss  Maitland  owned  herself  puzzled.  ‘In  my 
day,’  said  she,  ‘  no  one  ever  thought  of  putting  blue  upon  blue;  but 
really,  somehow,  it  looks  well.’  ‘  May  I  tell  you  why,  aunt  ?  Becau  e 
the  dressmaker  had  a  real  eye,  and  has  chosen  the  right  tints  of  blue. 
It  is  all  nonsense  about  one  colour  not  going  with  another.  Nature 
defies  that;  and  how?  By  choosing  the  very  tints  of  each  colocr 
that  will  go  together.  The  sweetest  room  I  ever  saw  Wivs  painted  by 
a  great  arti.-t ;  and,  do  you  know,  he  had  coloured  the  ceiling  blue  ai.d 
the  walls  green  ;  and  I  assure  you  the  effect  was  heawenly ;  but  then 
he  had  chosen  the  exact  tints  of  green  and  blue  that  would  go  together 
'The  draperies  were  between  crimson  and  maroon.  But  there’s  another 
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tlunj;  in  Fanny’s  dress ;  it  is  velvet.  Now  blue  velvet  is  blue  to  the 
mind ;  but  it  is  not  blue  to  the  eye.  Yon  try  and  paint  blue  velvet ; 
yon  will  bo  surprised  how  much  white  you  must  lay  on.  The  bijfli 
lights  of  all  velvets  are  white.  This  white  helps  to  blend  tho  two 
tints  of  blue.’  ” 

Leon'ore  writes — “Would  Wi.nter  Hose  (Dec.,  1875)  or  J.  J. 
(Nov.,  1S75)  **>e  medium-sized  unbleached  cotton  stockings  by 

the  pair  ? — if  so,  for  bow  much  per  pair  ?  I  would  provide  ma¬ 
terials.  2.  Will  any  one  suggest  any  now  and  original  way  of  furnish, 
ing  a  bedroom,  novelties  in  picture-frames  (to  be  made  at  home),  with 
directions  how  to  make  them ;  the  room  is  for  a  young  lady.  Alsoi 
any  new  way  of  ornamenting  a  dressing-table  ?  Suggestions  must  be 
inexpensive  ;  economy  of  space  is  also  desired  ;  all  must  be  useful  as 
well  as  ornamental.  There  is  no  fireplace  in  the  room,  tho  window 
and  door  are  in  the  width  at  cross  comers.  3.  Could  the  head  and 
foot  of  an  iron  bedstead  be  covered  with  wadded  chintz  ?  4.  Where 
can  pretty  chintz  be  bought  very  cheap,  and  what  is  considered  a  fair 
price  to  give  for  it — good  quality  ?  5.  Will  any  girls  who  want  to  add 
to  their  pocket-money  help  me  to  work  for  bazaars  or  for  the  poor, 
materials  provided  ?  I  cannot  afford  to  give  a  very  large  price  for  the 
work,  but  would  not  mind  giving  a  fair  price  for  good  work.  Apply 
by  letter  ‘  with  the  Editor,’  stating  kind  of  work  preferred,  and 
charges  for  plain  underclothing  (child’s  size,  medium,  and  full  size), 
and  also  for  fancy  work.”  [Kindly  send  questions  for  Conversazione 
on  separate  paper.] 


COMMISSIONS  FROM  ABROAD. 

To  judge  from  the  letters  that  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the 
columns  of  the  Conversazione  from  ladies  residing  abroad,  they  appear 
to  o:^rience  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  articles  of  dress  of  recent 
fashion  and  good  style,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  for  dwellers  in 
India,  America,  and  Australia  to  procure  the  many  luxuries  of  the 
wardrobe,  the  dressing-room,  and  the  cuisine,  which  to  tln^e  who 
live  at  home  have  almost  become  necessaries.  The  convenience, 
therefore,  seems  to  be  considerable  that  would  accrae  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  even  at  home,  in  places  remote  from  fashion  and  shops, 
from  being  placed  in  a  position  to  correspond  with  some  one  in 
London  capable  of  executing  commissions  for  ladies.  It  is  in  the 
belief  that  she  may  be  useful  in  this  way  that  Madame  Adele 
Letellier,  30,  Ilenrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  has  made  arrange¬ 
ments  which  enable  her  to  execute  any  orders  of  the  foregoing  kind. 

In  tr^smitting  such  commissions,  ladies  are  request^  to  be  very 
precise  in  giving  details,  description,  Ac.,  of  the  articles  they  order, 
as  it  would  be  impossible  to  change  them  after  having  been  sent 
abroad. 

M^ame  LetelHer  reserves  the  right  of  charging  ten  per  cent,  com- 
inission  upon  articles  the  pn.vchase  of  which  entails  much  outlay  of 
time  or  expense  of  other  kinds. 


PEETTr  Christmas-Tree  Ornaments.  Doll’s  Muff,  Collarette,  and 
Shoes,  gd.  per  set.  Pretty  colours.  Dolly  Varden  Cars  for 
Christmas.  Ribbon  and  lace,  zs. ;  real  Maltese,  33.  6d.  each. 
Florence,  54,  Loughborough -road  North,  Brixton. 

Peace  or  War  ?  An  Appeal  to  the  Women  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  By  a  Cornishwoman.  Dedicate,  by  permiss  •  1,  to  Mrs. 
Rose  Mary  Crawshay.  The  writer,  earnestly  imptoring  her  sistei' 
Knglishwomen  to  use  their  powerful  influence  in  favour  of  Peace, 
respectfully  commends  her  appeal  to  their  helpful  sy7npathies. 
Price  6d.  Free  by  post,  bjd.  For  g^tnitous  distribution,  half  price. 
Heard  and  Sons,  Truro ;  or  Gill  and  Son,  Penryn,  Cornwall. 
London :  Elliott  Stock,  32,  Patemoster-row,  E.C. 

Christmas  or  Weduino  Presents. — A  variety  of  Indian  articles, 
chatelaine  bags,  shawls,  slippers,  cape,  d’oyleys,  boxes,  jewellery,  Ac. 
Madame  A.  Letellier,  30,  Ilenrietta-street,  Covent-gurden. 

Disposal  of  Ladies’  Work.  Bow.  Apply  to  Miss  L.  Hyde, 
cure  of  Mr.  Blake,  The  Grove,  Ealing,  London. 

Ladies  wishing  to  advertise  works  of  home  manufacture,  tinting  of 
cartes,  {ict  animals,  Ac.,  for  sale,  can  do  so  in  this  portion  of  the 
paper.  Charge  for  insertion,  one  shilling  per  line  of  twenty  words. 

Advertisements  of  cosmetics,  depilatories,  and  hair-dyes  cannot  be 
inserted  here. 

Ladies’  own  materials  cut  out  and  fitted  at  a  moderate  charge  at 
Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden.  Lessons  in  cutting  out  and  fitting. 
Fur  particulars  address  Madame  Letellier.  The  use  of  the  Wauzer 
Sewing  Machine  and  the  new  Darning  Machine  taught.  Lessons 
free  to  purchasers. 

Lavinia’s  newly-invented  Dress  Suspender.  Ornamental,  elegant, 
easily  adjusted,  and  the  heaviest  skirt  will  not  drop.  Post  free. 


IS.  lod.  Recommended  by  IIvmmino-Bird.  Lavinia,  Scadding’s 
Library,  Belgravia,  Pimlico.  Lavinia  makes  real  rock-coral  crosses, 
very  strong,  and  greatly  admired ;  fashionable  rock  and  seed  coral 
earrings,  massive,  or  light  tassel  pattern ;  elegant  festoon  necklaces 
in  five  rows ;  very  pretty  children’s  necklets  with  cross  attached  to 
centre;  infants’  shoulder-knots,  two  qualities;  infants’  handsome 
necklets,  to  match  best  shoulder-knots  ;  handsome  massive  bracelets, 
with  two  tassels  on  each  ;  same  pattern  without  tassels,  less  expen¬ 
sive;  chain  pattern,  to  pas.s  twice  round  tho  wrist,  all  with  good 
snaps.  Also,  most  beautiful  brooches  of  rock  and  round  coral,  with 
loops  and  tassels,  all  post  free.  Lavinia  has  some  real  German 
onyx,  which  she  is  enabled  to  offer  much  under  price;  necklaces, 
crosses,  earrings,  brooches,  pendant  bracelets.  All  communications 
to  bo  addressed  Lavinia,  Scadding’s  Library,  Belgrave-road,  Pimlico. 
Lavinia  will  pack  carefully,  and  prepay  carriage  of  parcels  over  £2 
to  any  of  the  Colonies,  is.  must  be  added  for  postage.  Lavi.m.v’s 
price  list,  suitable  for  gifts. — Coral :  Massive  earrings,  33.  4d. ;  tassel 
ditto,  48.;  festoon  necklaces,  98. ;  children’s  necklets,  5a.  6d. ;  infants’ 
ditto,  53.  6d. ;  shoulder-knots,  pair,  is.  6d. ;  ditto,  4s.  6d. ;  tassel 
bracelets,  pair,  los.  6d. ;  ditto,  Ss. ;  ditto,  58.  6d. ;  brooehos,  los.  6d. ; 
coral  crosses,  is.  6d.  Onyx :  Onyx  stone  bracelets,  58.  Cd.  each  ; 
necklace  with  cross,  los.  Od.  each;  ditto  with  5  elaborate  pen¬ 
dants,  i6s.  ;  ditto  with  4  pear-shajiod  pendants,  izs.  6d. ;  earrings, 
48. ;  brooches,  8s. ;  bracelets,  3s.  6d.  each  ;  crosses,  23. ;  ditto,  is.  Cd. ; 
red  ditto,  28.  Cd. ;  small  ditto,  is. ;  onyx  lockets,  iis.  Please  address, 
by  letter  only,  Lavinia,  Mr.  Scadding’s  Library,  Bclgrave-road, 
Pimlico,  S.W. 


PROGR.\MME  FOR  THE  YEAR  1S77. 

The  programme  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic:  Magazine  for 
1S77  will,  we  think,  be  found  attractive  by  our  subscribers.  Tho  new 
diagram  sheet  of  the  latest  models  in  Paris  fashions  has  been  received 
with  so  much  favour  that  it  will  be  continued  every  month.  It  is 
popular  because  each  step  of  the  process  of  cutting-out  and  makiug 
up  is  illustrated  by  diagram  and  carefully  explained,  and  the 
appearance  of  each  article  when  made  up  and  complete  can  be  judged 
of  from  the  plates  given  on  tho  diagram  sheet. 

Berlin  work  has  now  yielded  its  place  to  more  advanced  styles  of 
artistic  needlework,  and  during  tho  coming  year  many  designs  of  variou.s 
kinds  will  be  given,  and  care  will  be  taken  that  each  shall  be  service¬ 
able  for  some  useful  end  as  regards  dress  or  furniture,  avoiding  the 
aimless  and  insipid  designs  which  profess  to  be  useful  for  many 
purposes,  and  can,  in  reality,  be  applied  to  none.  With  the  present 
number  is  given  the  cut-out  pattern  of  a  long  paletot  of  tho 
fashionable  shape.  Great  care  has  been  taken  to  have  this  pattern 
cut  in  such  a  manner  that,  though  fitting  well  to  the  figure  at  the 
back,  it  shall  be  available  for  stout  as  well  as  slight  figures.  On  this 
cut-out  pattern  is  given  a  design  for  braiding  or  embroidery, 
which  will  be  found  very  useful  either  for  cloth  paletots  or  the  pretty 
fur-hned  silk  jackets  that  have  too  probably  worn  shiny  since  last 
winter.  The  silk  can  be  turned  and  braided  or  embroidered,  and  laid 
again  on  the  fur  lining.  The  braiding  will  add  to  the  strength  and 
durability  of  the  silk  and  will  also  increase  the  handsome  apmarance 
of  the  paletot.  The  design  will  also  be  found  useful  for  polonaises, 
and  even,  with  a  little  management,  for  a  little  girl's  Princess 
dress. 

Mistress  and  Maid,  one  of  the  great  questions  of  the  day,  will  be 
fully  entered  into  in  a  series  of  articles  embracing  the  several  phases 
of  the  relations  between  domestic  servants  and  their  employers.  The 
first  article  of  the  series  appears  in  this  nnmber,  and  our  subscribers 
are  invited  to  join  in  the  discussion,  to  favour  us  with  their  views, 
and  to  share  with  each  the  benefit  of  their  several  experiences  through 
the  medium  of  our  columns. 

A  series  of  articles  on  Home  Needlework  will  appear.  'These  will 
be  found  particularly  useful  to  all  who  have  to  give  instruction  on  the 
subject,  especially  as  the  articles  will  be  folly  illustrated  by  diagrams, 
and  every  detail  of  cutting  out,  arranging,  and  making  up  under¬ 
clothing  will  be  entered  into. 

So  many  of  our  subscribers  have  requested  us  to  resume  the  Papers 
on  Gardening,  that  we  have  arranged  to  give  these  alternately  with 
those  of  the  series  entitled  “  The  Economical  Housekeeper.”  Under 
this  heading  will  be  treated  all  tliat  appertains  to  household  manage¬ 
ment  from  a  strictly  economical  aspect.  Letters  on  the  Fashions  in 
I’aris  and  those  in  England  will  appear  in  each  number,  and  the 
novelties  in  dress  and  the  new  inventions  for  sai’ing  labour  in  the 
household  will  duly  be  recorded. 

Two  Prizes  will  be  given  to  subscribers  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
one  to  be  awarded  to  the  writer  of  the  best  Essay  on  the  Relations 
between  Mistress  and  Maid ;  the  Second  Prize,  Five  Pounds,  is  offered 
for  the  best-made  shirt.  The  Rules  for  Competitors  appear  in  this 
nnmber. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  sketch  may  prove  attractive  to  our  subscriliers, 
os  (^culated  to  render  the  Magazine  not  only  useful  in  the  House¬ 
hold  but  a  pleasant  companion  in  hours  of  leisure. 
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wake  up,  and  find  that,  after  all,  I  was  in  my  little 
room  at  Barley  Hill,  with  the  vine-leaves  peeping  in  at 
the  window,  and  outside  the  turkeys  gobbling  and  the 
cocks  crowing  among  the  shrubs,  just  as  they  used  to 
do.  But  new  sights  and  new  things  keep  on  thrusting 
in  their  heads,  and  now  the  stony  beach  and  the  bathing- 
machines,  and  the  donkeys  with  their  saddles  and  riders, 
have  got  quite  familiar.  And  then  the  sea,  it  always 
has  so  much  to  tell ! 

“  Ah  !  Aunt  Lizzie,  what  a  wonderful  thing  life  is  ! 
Sometimes  I  am  almost  frightened  at  it,  and  then  I  am 
glad,  so  very  glad  !  I  do  love  wonderful  things :  they 
brace  me  up  like  the  north  wind.  You  must  not  call 
me  a  child  now  as  you  used  to  do  when  I  got  enthu¬ 
siastic  ;  remember  I  am  a  married  woman — you  should 
see  the  dignity  with  which  I  put  this  down.  Alick  is 
really  very  good  ;  he  tries  to  please  me  as  much  as  he 
can,  and  I  feel  ridiculously  important  In  consequence. 
Of  course  he  is  not  ‘  heroic,’  but  then  our  fancies  are 
sometimes  too  tall  for  us,  and  we  cannot  climb  up  to 
them.  I  am  just  going  to  take  a  walk  with  him  ;  I  hear 
him  outside  hammering  his  stick  on  the  path,  so  I  must 
say  good-bye.  Dear  Aunt  Lizzie,  my  love  to  all,  and 
don’t  trouble  yourselves  thinking  about  us.  I  am  quite, 
quite — happy.” 

“  Happy”  was  crossed  out,  and  “  pleasant”  written 
over  it,  then  there  was  an  attempt  to  replace  the  former 
word,  so  the  thing  ended  in  an  uncertainty  between  the 
two.  After  this  Christian  signed  her  new  name, 
“  Christian  Hazell.”  As  she  did  so  a  tap  came  to  the 
window,  and  a  voice  outside  called — 

“  Come,  Christian,  my  dear,  aren’t  you  ready  I 
have  been  waiting  for  you  this  half-hour.” 

“  Yes,  yes,”  answered  Christian,  snatching  up  her 
hat  and  putting  It  on  with  one  hand,  while  she  gathered 
up  her  gloves  and  letter  in  the  other.  “  Here  I  am — I 
am  quite  ready.” 


CHAPTER  III. 

AUCK  MAKES  AN  INVOLUNTARY  DESCENT. 

“  His  outward  smiles  concealed  liis  inward  smart.” 

HERE  had  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion 
as  to  where  Christian  and  Alick  should 
spend  their  honeymoon.  Christian  was 
all  for  the  Continent,  for  the  Rhine 
and  the  Alps,  but  Alick  had  demon- 
W  strated  that,  what  with  the  heat,  and  what 
^  with  the  crowds,  she  could  not  possibly  gain 
•W  any  enjoyment  from  such  a  trip.  So  it  was 
decided  that  Sandington-super-Mare  should 
T  be  chosen.  Sandington  was  celebrated  for 
m  its  cliffs  and  its  pier,  and  it  was  not  an  ultra¬ 
fashionable  place,  therefore  at  Sandington  the 
newly-married  pair  came  to  an  anchor.  They  first  put 
up  at  the  best  hotel,  but  Alick  agreed  with  Mrs.  Gilpin  ; 
“  though  on  pleasure  he  was  bent,  he  had  a  frugal 
mind,”  so  he  very  soon  resolved  on  shifting  his  quarters 
to  a  shady  cottage,  with  garden-paths  made  of  scallop- 
shells,  and  a  bow  window  from  which  a  view  of  the 
sea  could  be  faintly  discovered.  This  he  declared  to 
be  not  only  more  economical  but  vastly  pleasanter  than 
the  Sandington  Arms.  Christian  made  no  objection  to 
the  change  -,  she  was  not  inclined  to  object  to  anything 
just  then.  One  day  she  wrote  to  her  aunt  Lizzie  as 

follows  .  Laurel  Cottage,  June  2()th. 

“  Dearest  Aunt  Lizzie, — I  am  going  to  tell  you 
how  we  are  getting  on.  It  is  very  hard  to  do  it ;  my 
thoughts  keep  bubbling,  and  boiling,  and  fermenting 
without  any  chances  of  settling  down  for  a  long  time 
yet.  I  am  in  such  a  new  world  ;  sometimes  I  give  my 
arm  a  good  pinch  to  make  sure  that  I  really  am  myself, 
that  everything  is  quite  real  and  substantial,  and  not  a 
dream.  At  first  it  often  seemed  that  perhaps  I  might 
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But  Alick  still  stood  at  the  garden-gate  without 
opening  it. 

“  Why  don’t  you  go  on  ?”  asked  Christian  ;  “  what 
are  you  waiting  for  now  ?” 

“lam  waiting  till  you  are  properly  ready,”  he  an¬ 
swered,  “  which  you  are  certainly  not  at  present.  You 
have  no  gloves  on,  and  that  scarf  round  your  neck  is  in 
a  regular  wisp.  You  had  better  go  in  and  settle  your¬ 
self  before  a  glass.” 

Christian  obeyed  impatiently. 

“  How  dreadfully  particular  you  are,  Alick !”  she 
cried  when  she  came  out  again.  “  You  do  make  such 
a  fuss  about  little  things.” 

“  I  don’t  consider  that  those  are  little  things  ;  they 
seem  to  me  most  important.” 

“Do  they?  Sometimes,  Alick,  I  can’t  understand 
you ;  you  put  a  great  stress  on  mere  outside  trifles, 
and  yet  the  other  day,  when  Lord  William  Worsley 
asked  that  question  about  the  horse,  you  said  that  you 
were  sure  it  belonged  to  Uncle  John,  when  all  the  time 
you  must  have  known  that  it  did  not.  Now  that 
seemed  to  me  very  much  more  important  than  whether 
people  have  their  gloves  on  or  not.” 

“  If  there  is  one  thing  which  I  dislike  more  than 
another,  Christian,”  said  Alick  sharply,  “  it  is  criticising 
and  probing  into  whatever  is  said  or  done ;  I  must 
request  that  you  will  not  commence  any  system  of  the 
kind.  Of  course  I  am  the  best  judge  of  what  is 
important  and  what  is  not ;  a  proper  respect  to  the 
ordinary  convenances  of  life  must  be  paid  by  any  one 
moving  in  polite  society,  while  those  little  matters 
which  are  under  the  surface,  and  are  not  likely  to  be 
found  out,  do  not  signify  at  all.” 

Christian  felt  that  she  was  put  down,  but  the  joyous 
flow  of  life  in  her  was  too  strong,  the  morning  was  too 
bright  and  sunny,  for  her  spirits  to  be  long  quenched  ; 
they  rose  again  like  a  cork. 

“  I  feel  so  gay,”  she  burst  out,  “  I  want  to  dance  ; 
my  feet  keep  tripping  from  under  me.” 

“  Don’t,  don’t,  my  love,”  expostulated  Alick,  as 
Christian  bounded  eagerly  along ;  “  do  be  more  like 
other  people ;  we  are  just  coming  to  the  beach,  and 
there  are  always  curious  people  about,  ready  to  make 
remarks.” 

“  Oh !  that  dull  old  beach,  and  those  stupid  pro- 
menaders  strolling  up  and  down,  and  all  on  their  good 
behaviour.  I  do  detest  anything  that  looks  prim  and 
cramped,  and  tied  down  ;  it  is  so  nice  to  be  free  and 
joyous  and  to  get  away  from  restraint.” 

“  To  get  away  from  restraint !”  repeated  Alick. 

“  Yes,  like  the  colts  when  they  take  a  scamper  over 
the  meadows.  Just  now  life  seems  wonderfully  pleasant, 
it  is  such  a  joy  to  be,  to  have  a  sort  of  eager  electric 
vitality  running  through  one’s  veins.” 

“  And  what  is  this  great  book  that  you  have  got 
here  ?”  asked  Alick,  touching  a  thick  volume  under 
Christian’s  arm. 

“  That !  oh,  that  is  my  extract-book,”  she  answered 
hurriedly.  “  I  thought  we  might  read  something  out 
of  it  when  we  come  to  a  shady  place.  You  like 
poetry,  Alick,  don’t  you  ?’’  she  asked  rather  doubtfully. 

“  Well !  I  don’t  know.  I  confess  that  very  often  I 


can’t  tell  what  these  fellows  are  driving  at  with  all  their 
fine  talk.” 

“Yet  you  copied  out  two  or  three  long  poems  for 
me  one  day  at  Barley  Hill.” 

“  Yes,  and  a  great  deal  of  trouble  they  gave  me.  I 
may  tell  you  that  now,  Chrissie,  my  dear,  but  I  suppose 
people  do  things  when  they  are  courting  that  they  don’t 
care  to  do  at  any  other  time.” 

“  Do  they  ?  Do  they  pretend  to  like  what  they 
don’t  really  care  about  ?” 

“  Well !  and  what  harm  is  that  ?  One  wouldn’t 
mind  pretending,  as  you  say,  to  like  a  thing  that  one 
didn’t  care  a  rush  about,  as  long  as  it  was  worth  one’s 
while.” 

Christian  shook  her  head. 

“  I  suppose  that  is  policy,”  she  said,  “  and  all  policy 
seems  to  me  detestable  and  dishonest,” 

“  There  you  are  quite  wrong.  The  world  could 
not  get  on  without  some  pretending.  Every  one  has 
to  do  it,  and  so  you  will  find  out  when  you  live  a  little 
longer.” 

Christian  looked  puzzled. 

“  Come  !”  she  cried,  tossing  back  her  head,  as  though 
to  shake  off  a  shower  of  unwelcome  sleet,  “  don’t  let 
us  talk  any  more  disagreeable  talk.  We  have  climbed 
the  hill  now  ;  suppose  we  sit  down  for  a  little,  and  I 
will  read  you  out  something  from  my  book.” 

Sit  down  they  accordingly  did.  The  air  was  ex¬ 
quisitely  clear,  with  a  sort  of  veiled  transparency  over 
it,  the  sea  was  splashing  lazily  under  the  calm  sunny 
blue  of  the  cloudless  sky,  and  far  out  in  the  dim  dis¬ 
tance  was  a  little  islet  which  seemed  to  be  formed  of 
that  soft  bluish  haze  which  only  lives  in  the  deepest 
heart  of  summer.  A  better  place  on  which  to  rest  and 
be  thankful  could  hardly  be  found  than  that  grassy 
hill,  with  its  background  of  woody  heights  and  shady 
hollows,  while  the  mystery  of  the  sea  softly  slept  in 
front.  Christian  flung  herself  on  the  grass,  threw  off 
her  gauzy  summer  hat,  and  fluttered  over  the  leaves  of 
her  extract-book.  Alick  with  difficulty  discovered  a 
smooth  stone,  and  perched  himself  uneasily  upon  it, 
wondering  in  his  inmost  soul  whether  the  salmon  would 
be  well  cooked  for  dinner  at  three  o’clock.  Christian, 
having  found  a  place,  hemmed  nervously  and  looked  up. 

“  Alick,”  said  she,  “  are  you  going  to  listen  ?  I  want 
to  read  you  some  lines  of  Shelley’s.  They  are  about 
the  plains  of  Lombardy  seen  from  the  Enganian  Hills, 
but  the  description  is  quite  true  of  a  scene  like  this,  of 
that  island  over  there,  which  looks  like  a  Delectable 
Mountain.  Now  listen,”  so  she  began — 

“  ‘  Whore  a  soft  and  purple  mist. 

Like  a  vaporous  amethyst. 

Or  an  oir-dissolvo'd  star, 

Mingling  light  and  fragrance  far. 

From  the  curved  horizon’s  bound 
To  the  point  of  heaven’s  profound. 

Fills  the  overflowing  sky. 

And  the  plains  that  silent  lie - ’  ” 

Here  Christian  came  to  a  stop. 

“  Do  you  like  it,  Alick  ?’’  she  asked  timidly. 

“  Well,  no,  I  can’t  say  that  I  do.  What  does  the 
fellow  mean  by  a  vaporous  amethyst  ?” 

“  What  does  he  mean  ?  Oh  !  of  course  that  soft 
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purplish  glow  such  as  is  over  the  hills  behind  us,  or 
over  the  island  yonder  ;  don’t  you  see  it  ?” 

“  But  what  has  that  to  do  with  amethysts  ?  An 
amethyst  is  a  stone,  and  stones  are  hard,  not  soft.” 

“  Oh  !  you  can’t  go  into  those  things  like  that.  They 
can’t  be  explained  literally.” 

“  No,  I  should  think  not.  I  hate  that  sort  of  figu¬ 
rative  stuff.  Similitudes  are  always  nonsense,  and  are 
sure  to  break  down  somewhere.” 

“  You  certainly  can’t  pick  them  to  pieces.  They 
are  just  like  flowers — if  you  try  to  pick  them  to  pieces 
their  beauty  is  gone.  They  must  come  over  you — you 
must  feel  that  they  are  true.” 

Alick  lifted  his  pale  eyebrows  with  a  gesture  of 
contempt. 

“  They  would  never  come  over  me,”  he  said,  “  I  can 
answer  for  that.  What  use  are  they  ?  It  is  all  much 
ado  about  nothing.” 

Christian  sighed  and  shut  up  her  book.  Any  further 
perusal  of  extracts  would,  she  saw  plainly,  be  trouble 
thrown  away,  and  that  terrible,  desolate  lack  of  some¬ 
thing  to  say,  which  she  had  felt  occasionally  before, 
now  began  to  press  more  strongly  on  her  than  ever. 
Still  it  was  very  hard  to  rob  her  of  her  light-heartedness 
that  exultant  June  day.  Now,  as  she  glanced  towards 
the  inland  side  of  the  hill,  she  saw  that  it  sloped  down¬ 
wards  in  a  long,  steep  incline. 

“  Oh  !  Alick,  Alick,”  she  cried,  starting  up,  “  do 
look  at  the  lovely  slant  of  that  ground ;  the  grass  is 
just  as  smooth  and  shiny  as  glass.  Wouldn’t  it  be  first- 
rate  for  a  run  ?  Come  along.” 

“Chrissie!  my  dear,  what  are  you  thinking  of? 
What  a  ridiculous,  childish  notion  !” 

“  It’s  not  at  all  ridiculous.  You  can’t  think  how 
delightful  it  is  to  feel  yourself  going  down,  down,  down, 
with  hardly  any  exertion  of  your  own.  I  think  there  is 
nothing  pleasanter  in  the  world,  except,  perhaps,  one 
thing.” 

“  And  what  is  that  ?” 

“  Tearing  along  at  full  speed  on  Puck,  the  black 
pony.” 

“  Dear  me  !  I  was  not  aware  you  had  such  violent 
tastes.” 

“Yes  I  have.  I  told  you  that  you  did  not  half  know 
me,  and  now  I  am  determined  to  rush  down  that  hill 
as  fast  as  I  can  go.” 

“  Then  I  think  you  had  much  better  leave  it  alone. 
There  are  some  people  standing  below,  and  I  am  almost 
sure  they  are  the  Arbuthnots.  I  met  young  Arbuthnot 
this  morning  at  the  reading-room,  and  he  told  me  that 
a  large  party  of  them  had  just  arrived  here.  They  are 
very  fashionable  people,  and  I  am  particularly  anxious 
that  you  should  show  to  advantage  before  them.  If  they 
saw  you  scampering  about  like  a  gipsy  they  would 
imagine  that  you  were  out  of  your  wits.  As  I  was  just 
saying,  one  must  attend  to  the  convenances  of  life,  and 
excuse  me  for  mentioning  it,  dear,  but  your  hair  is 
shockingly  disarranged,  quite  loose,  and  almost  dishe¬ 
velled  ;  you  should  pay  particular  attention  to  this. 
I  knew  some  girls  in  India,  and  they  were  always  called 
the  Miss  Fuzzyheads,  because  their  hair  was  never 
smooth.” 


Christian  burst  out  into  a  joyous  laugh. 

“  I  am  sure  I  shan’t  mind,”  she  cried,  “  if  I  am  called 
Mrs.  Fuzzyhead.  A  fig  for  your  convenances^  Alick; 
I  can’t  resist  that  slope  any  longer,  and  I  must  have  my 
race.  One,  two,  three,  and  away !” 

Before  Alick  had  time  to  call  out,  “  Come  back, 
Christian — come  back  !”  she  was  off,  racing  down  the 
steep  descent  like  a  wild  antelope.  The  smooth  grass, 
slippery  as  a  sheet  of  ice  from  the  dry  weather,  lent  her 
redoubled  impetus  -,  with  both  arms  stretched  out,  and 
quite  powerless  to  stop  herself,  down,  and  down,  and 
down  she  went,  till  at  last  she  found  herself  rushing 
right  into  the  group  of  smartly-dressed  people  who 
Alick  now  felt  certain  must  be  the  formidable  Arbuth¬ 
nots.  There  was  nothing  for  him  to  do  but  to  follow 
Christian’s  example ;  he  could  not  possibly  join  her  in  any 
other  way,  except  by  going  two  miles  round,  so  he  rue¬ 
fully  picked  up  the  extract-book  which  his  wife  had  left 
behind,  and  began  to  edge  gingerly  along  the  side  of  the 
hill.  By  holding  on  to  some  brambles  he  managed  to  get 
some  little  way  down,  but  the  grass  was  so  slippery  that 
he  found  it  impossible  not  to  run,  and,  much  against  his 
will,  he  was  forced  into  an  ungainly  canter.  Both  arms 
were  wanted  to  keep  his  balance,  and  as  he  stretched 
them  out  down  fell  the  unlucky  extract-book  bumping 
on  the  ground,  and  not  only  did  it  fall  but  a  number  of 
slips  of  paper  flew  about  hither  and  thither,  and,  greatly 
to  the  peril  of  his  equilibrium,  he  had  to  stoop  and 
collect  them.  The  slope  grew  steeper  and  steeper. 
Alick’s  boots  were  tight,  it  was  torture  to  run,  and  yet 
the  grass  seemed  slipping  from  under  him,  so  he  tried 
a  new  plan  :  he  sat  down,  and,  putting  out  both  legs  as 
a  feeler,  he  glided  down  the  incline,  till  at  last  he  was 
borne  into  the  group  of  spectators,  whose  eyes,  he  felt, 
had  been  watching  him  all  the  time  with  ridicule  in  their 
looks.  Mortified  and  confused,  he  sprang  to  his  feet, 
while  a  smothered  “  Ha  !  ha  !  ha !”  rose  unpleasantly 
on  his  ears. 

“Alick  Hazell !”  cried  Mrs.  Arbuthnot,  a  tall,  thin 
woman  in  black,  with  a  satirical  expression  lurking 
about  the  corners  of  her  mouth — “Alick  Hazell,  I 
declare  !  Who  would  have  thought,”  she  cried,  holding 
out  her  hand,  “  of  seeing  you  make  your  entree  in  this 
fashion  ?  You  used  to  be  so  very  orthodox  and  correct, 
always  anxious  to  do  things  selon  les  regies ;  but  matri¬ 
mony  works  wonders,  and  I  understand  you  are  now 
on  your  wedding  tour.  By-the-bye,  where  is  yow 
wife  ?  Where  is  Mrs.  Hazell  ?” 

“  I  don’t  know  indeed  ;  oh,  yes,  there  she  is  !” 

The  very  mention  of  Christian’s  name  brought  a  sharp 
twinge  of  annoyance,  and  now,  as  Alick’s  glance  fell 
upon  her,  this  feeling  increased  tenfold.  Not  only  had 
she  disobeyed  him,  and  put  herself  and  him  in  a  ridicu¬ 
lous  position,  but  there  she  was  now,  her  hat  off,  her 
cheeks  flushed,  her  hair  disordered,  looking,  to  his  par¬ 
ticular  eyes,  more  unattractive  than  he  could  have 
believed  possible.  There,  too,  were  his  former  acquaint¬ 
ances,  the  three  Miss  Arbuthnots,  tall  and  imposing, 
faultlessly  got  up,  their  hair  in  the  latest  fashion,  and 
evidently  disposed  to  be  critical,  if  not  captious,  on  any 
one  who  did  not  come  up  to  their  own  standard  of 
excellence. 
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“  Christian,”  said  Alick  coldly  ;  “  will  you  have  the 
goodness  to  come  here  ?  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  wishes  to  be 
introduced  to  you,” 

Blushing  painfully,  Christian  came  forward,  well 
aware  that  five  pairs  of  scrutinising  eyes  were  fixed 
inquisitively  upon  her. 

“  Ah  !”  cried  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  triumphantly,  “  then 
I  ivas  right.  This  is  Mrs.  Hazell  after  all.  I  told 
my  niece  Fanny  so,  but  she  would  insist  that  she  knew 
Afick  Hazell’s  taste  much  better  than  I  did,  and  that 

his  fancy  was  for - ”  here  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  gave  a 

low  titter — “  quite  a  different  style  of  beauty.  You 
come  from  the  country  evidently,  Mrs.  Hazell,  and 
enjoy  a  good  scamper  down  the  hills.  Now  that’s  a 
sort  of  thing  I  have  a  perfect  horror  of,  at  least  for 
myself ;  for  those  who  like  it  it  is,  no  doubt,  very 
delightf^ul ;  my  poor  sister  used  sometimes  want  to  romp 
about,  but  I  often  told  her  that  she  should  never  make 
a  tom-boy  of  me.” 

Christian’s  colour  had  risen  higher  and  higher. 

“  That  hill  was  so  tempting,”  she  stammered,  “  this 
fine  day.” 

“  Ah  !  yes  to  be  sure — to  be  sure.  It  is  very  charm¬ 
ing  to  be  carried  away  by  high  spirits  ;  there  is 
something  quite  pastoral  about  it.  And  you  have  ac¬ 
tually  worked  a  transformation  in  my  old  friend 
Mr.  Hazell.  He  used  to  be  rather  a  martinet,  and 
was  perfectly  horrified  at  doing  anything  that  was  not 
sebn  Us  regies ;  but  now,  I  suppose,  we  shall  see  him 
bounding  about  like  any  schoolboy,  and  almost  as  active 
as  you  are  yourself.” 

Here  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  laughed  a  little  hard  dry 
laugh.  It  was  not  a  pleasant  laugh  to  listen  to,  and 
Alick  bit  his  lips  and  walked  away  with  the  rest  of  the 
party.  Even  the  suspicion  of  ridicule  was  hateful  to 
him,  much  less  the  reality.  Christian  was  left  to  follow 
with  Mrs.  Arbuthnot. 

“  How  long  have  you  been  at  Sandington,  Mrs. 
Hazell  ?”  asked  Christian’s  new  companion,  who 
adopted  a  bland,  patronising  air,  as  if  she  were  speaking 
to  a  child. 

“  A  little  more  than  a  fortnight,  nearly  three  weeks.” 

“  Is  that  all  ?  I  suppose  it  seems  hardly  a  day  to 
you.  Of  course  you  are  in  the  most  enjoyable  time  of 
your  lives — ‘  love’s  young  dream,’  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing — so  sweet,  is  it  not  ?  Somehow  I  never  thought 
I  should  see  Alick  Hazell  playing  the  part  of  an  atten¬ 
tive  bridegroom.  Strange  that  we  should  stumble 
across  him  just  now.  When  he  was  quite  a  young 
fellow  I  used  to  laugh  at  him,  and  tell  him  that  I  was 
certain  he  would  never  marry,  he  was  always  so  par¬ 
ticular,  and  full  of  what  vulgar  people  call  *  fads ;’ 
not  that  there  is  any  harm  in  them,  quite  the  contrary. 
Had  you  known  him  long,  may  I  ask,  before  your 
marriage  ?” 

“No,  only  a  very  short  time.’’ 

“  Ah  !  you  are  an  only  child.  Just  so.  I  remem¬ 
ber  hearing  that ;  an  only  child  with  a  number  of  maiden 
aunts.  How  pleasant  that  must  be  !  lam  sure  Alick 
will  be  a  great  favourite  with  them.  He  is  really  very 
nice,”  continued  Mrs.  Arbuthnot,  putting  up  her  black 
frilled  parasol ;  “  I  have  known  him  ever  since  he  was  a 


boy,  and  we  always  got  on  together  capitally.  Are  you 
aware,  Mrs.  Hazell,  that  I  shall  be  one  of  your  future 
neighbours  ?” 

“  No,  I  did  not  know  it.” 

“  Yes ;  almost  your  nearest  neighbour.  Since  my 
widowhood,”  and  Mrs.  Arbutnot  raised  an  embroidered 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  which  were,  however,  as  dry 
as  a  bone,  “  since  my  widowhood  I  have  resided  at 
Desmondborough  with  my  brother-in-law,  and  have 
had  the  interesting  charge  of  my  niece  Rose.  She  is 
just  grown  up  now,  and  is  a  most  beautiful  and  attrac¬ 
tive  girl,  but  I  must  not  say  too  much  of  her  for  fear 
of  disappointing  you.  She  is  years  younger  than  the 
Hazells,  but  as  boys  they  used  to  make  much  of  her, 
and  bring  her  sugarplums  and  so  on,  at  least  Eustace 
did,  and  she  always  liked  him  the  best.  You  have 
met  Eustace,  perhaps  ?” 

“  I  believe  I  saw  him  at  the  wedding,  but  I  doubt  if 
I  should  know  him  again.” 

“  Indeed  !  He  is  not  a  person  to  be  easily  passed 
over.  He  is  the  greatest  contrast  to  Alick  in  many 
ways,  so  careless  of  outward  appearances.” 

“  Is  Miss  Desmond  with  you  now  ?”  asked  Christian 
after  a  pause. 

“  My  niece  ?  Oh,  no  indeed  she  is  not.  Those 
girls  I  have  with  me  are  my  husband’s  nieces,  the  Miss 
Arbuthnots.  Fine  dashing  young  women,  are  they  not  ? 
They  have  been  in  India  a  good  deal ;  it  was  there  they 
met  your  husband ;  they  know  how  to  make  the  most 
of  themselves,  dress  well,  and  so  on,  but  they  are  nothing 
to  Rose  Desmond.  The  eldest,  Julia,  is  to  be  married 
in  a  few  days,  and  she  invited  me  to  come  over  and 
take  the  management  of  things  for  her.  My  friends  are 
good  enough  to  say  that  I  am  a  capital  manager.” 

Just  then  Christian  happened  to  glance  up,  and  got  a 
full  look  into  her  companion’s  face.  She  saw  two  cold, 
wily,  narrow  blue  eyes  ;  she  saw  a  thin,  pinched  nose, 
and  a  pair  of  bloodless,  sarcastic  lips.  She  felt  instinc¬ 
tively  that  hers  was  a  sly,  subtle,  snake-like  nature,  with 
cunning  to  devise  schemes,  malice  to  carry  them  out, 
wit  to  conceal  them,  and  spite  to  resent  interference  with 
them.  Christian  shrank  more  than  ever  into  herself. 
They  were  now  just  in  sight  of  Laurel  Cottage,  and  the 
rest  of  the  party  were  standing  at  the  gate. 

“  Of  course  it  is  not  the  slightest  use  to  ask  Mr.  Hazell 
to  come  in  with  us,”  said  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  archly. 
“  What  attraction  have  poor  we  for  him  ?  It  would  be 
positive  cruelty  to  drag  him  from  home  just  now.” 

“  Not  at  all,”  answered  Alick  promptly,  “  not  at  all. 
I  will  certainly  walk  back  with  you  and  see  you  to  your 
quarters.” 

So  the  whole  party  turned  away,  and  Christian  wen^ 
in  alone.  _ 

CHAPTER  IV. 

FALLING  IN  NOT  QUITE  SO  EASY  AS  FALLING  OUT. 

“  Alas !  how  hardly  things  go  right. 

’Tia  hard  to  watch  on  a  suinnicr’s  night, 

For  the  sigh  will  come,  and  the  kiss  will  stay. 

And  the  summer  night  is  a  winter  day.” 

Phantasiet.  Q.  Macdonald. 

As  Christian  stood  at  the  door,  watching  the  figures 
as  they  slowly  disappeared,  she  felt  unusually  lonely 
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and  deserted.  She  was  in  disgrace  she  knew,  but  still 
Alick  could  only  be  a  little  annoyed,  and  all  would 
soon  be  right  again.  But  half-an-hour  slipped  by  and 
no  Alick  appeared — three,  four,  five  o’clock  struck, 
and  still  he  had  not  come.  Mrs.  Dobbs,  the  landlady, 
knocked  at  the  door. 

“  What  would  Mrs.  Hazell  please  to  have  done 
about  the  dinner.  It  was  ordered  for  three  o’clock,  and 
the  salmon  was  boiled  to  rags.  She  couldn’t  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  keep  things  back  much  longer.” 

Christian  could  not  tell  what  to  answer. 

“  She  thought  Mr.  Hazell  would  be  in  every  minute.” 

But  another  hour  ebbed  slowly  away,  six  o’clock  came 
and  went ;  dinner  and  tea  must  be  served  together,  and 
perhaps  Alick  might  drop  in  before  the  meal  was  over. 
Yet,  no  !  seven  and  eight  passed,  and  still  there  was 
not  a  sign  of  him.  Mrs.  Dobbs  was  summoned,  but 
she  was  indeed  a  Job’s  comforter. 

“  P’r’aps  Mr.  Hazell  had  taken  a  boat  and  gone  to 
Lamb  Island.  Last  Sunday  three  weeks  five  young 
lads  went  a  pleasurin’  over  there,  the  boat  was  turned 
topsy-turvy,  and  two  on  them  were  drownded ;  there 
was  always  accidents  happening  in  them  nasty  boats. 
Or  he  might  have  gone  in  the  train  to  Wrington  ;  Mrs. 
Dobbs  had  heard  her  master  say  there  was  a  ’scursion 
there  that  afternoon,  and  as  to  the  accidents  on  that 
line  they  were  past  tellin’ ;  nearly  every  summer  there 
were  three  or  four  fresh  ones,  and  this  very  May  day 
a  fine  young  man  had  lost  his  life,  to  say  nothing  of  them 
as  had  smashed  bones  and  wounded  their  insides,  so 
that  they’d  never  be  the  better  of  it.” 

While  Christian  was  listening  to  Mrs.  Dobbs,  while 
she  was  wringing  her  hands  and  accusing  herself  of 
everything  under  the  sun,  Alick  was  smilingly  exchang¬ 
ing  amiable  nothings  with  the  three  Miss  Arbuthnots, 
carving  and  discussing  an  excellent  quarter  of  lamb, 
and  smoking  a  cigar  on  the  beach  with  Mr.  Frederic 
Arbuthnot.  Then  the  young  ladies  came  out,  and 
they  all  strolled  up  and  down  listening  to  the  band. 

“  Won’t  Mrs.  Hazell  be  dreadfully  uneasy  about 
you  at  last  one  of  them  inquired. 

“  Oh  no,”  answered  Alick,  “  I  daresay  not.  She 
is  fond  of  reading,  and  when  she  has  a  book  she  is 
quite  content.” 

“  Indeed  !  Is  she  a  literary  character  then  ?” 

“  I  am  afraid  she  is.  She  was  trying  to  infect  me 
to-day  with  some  of  her  enthusiasm  about  poetry  and 
that  sort  of  stuff.” 

“  And  you  wouldn’t  be  infected  ?”  said  Miss  Fanny 
archly. 

“  No,  catch  me  at  that.” 

“  How  naughty  you  are  !”  and  Miss  Fanny  gave  a 
seductive  smile.  She  thought  she  would  have  been  a 
far  more  creditable  wife  to  her  former  admirer  than 
that  slight,  shy  girl,  with  her  changing  colour,  and  her 
soft,  fawn-like  eyes. 

“  Am  I  naughty  ?”  answered  Alick  complacently.  “  I 
daresay  I  shall  be  a  little  rebellious  about  some  things. 
I  don’t  like  the  ro/e  of  Mr.  Caudle.  Shall  we  take 
another  turn  ?  It  is  too  early  to  go  in  yet,  and  I  am 
sure  Mrs.  Hazell  will  guess  where  I  am,  and  will  not 
be  the  least  uneasy.” 


Miss  Fanny  was  nothing  loth.  She  gave  a  trium¬ 
phant  shake  to  her  flounces  as  she  swept  along  by 
Alick’s  side  ;  it  was  rather  pleasant  to  set  Christian  at 
defiance,  and  to  show  her  that  though  she  was  married 
and  a  bride  she  had  not  full  control  over  her  lord  and 
master.  At  last  the  clock  struck  eight. 

“  Now,  you  truant  creature  !”  cried  Mrs.  Arbuthnot, 
shaking  her  finger  at  Alick,  “  you  really  must  go  in. 
I  cannot  allow  Fanny  to  keep  you  out  any  longer.  It 
is  not  fair  to  poor  Mrs.  Hazell ,  indeed  it  is  not ;  and 
take  care,  my  good  friend  Alick,’’  she  added,  with  a 
meaning  look,  “  that  you  don’t  get  your  first  curtain 
lecture  to-night.” 

“  No  fear  of  that,”  muttered  Alick,  as  he  turned  into 
the  gate.  “  Two  can  play  at  that  game.” 

He  had  hardly  reached  the  porch  when  Christian  ran 
out  to  meet  him. 

“  Oh,  Alick  !”  she  cried.  “  Where  have  you  been  ? 
I  have  been  so  frightened  about  you.  I  thought  all 
sorts  of  dreadful  things  must  have  happened.” 

“Frightened  about  me?  What  nonsense!  What 
could  have  happened  ?” 

“  I  was  certain  something  must  have  been  the  matter. 
I  did  not  think  you  would  go  away  and  leave  me  with¬ 
out  saying  a  word  about  where  you  were  going.” 

“  Of  course  I  was  with  the  Arbuthnots.  Any  one 
might  have  known  that.  Didn’t  you  see  me  going 
away  with  them  ?  They  pressed  me  to  stay  to  dinner, 
and  I  stayed.” 

“  Then  you  have  dined.  We  were  trying  to  keep 
back  some  dinner  for  you,  but  I  am  afraid  the  salmon 
is  quite  spoiled.’’ 

“  It  is  no  matter  ;  I  had  salmon  at  the  Arbuthnots. 
I  had  a  far  better  dinner  there  than  I  should  have  had 
here.  I  knew  that ;  they  are  people  who  always  live 
well  wherever  they  are.  What  are  you  standing  there 
for,  Christian  ?  Do  you  want  anything  ?” 

“  I  only  want  you  to  look  at  me.  1  have  put  on  all 
these  pink  bows  and  frills  on  purpose  to  please  you. 
And  you  can’t  say  that  my  hair  isn’t  smooth  now.  I 
took  such  pains  with  it.  I  was  determined  that  even 
you  should  be  satisfied.’* 

“  I  see,  I  see,”  he  answered  carelessly,  barely  look¬ 
ing  up,  and  throwing  himself  on  the  sofa. 

“  Alick,  are  you  angry  with  me  still  ?”  asked  Chris¬ 
tian,  as  she  came  near  and  gazed  at  him  wistfully; 
“  are  you  angry  with  me  still  ?” 

“  I  am  not  angry,”  he  replied  sharply. 

“  Well  then,  huffy.” 

“  I  am  not  huffy,”  still  more  sharply. 

“Sulky  then.” 

“  I  am  not  sulky.” 

“  Then  what  are  you  ?  Oh  I  Alick,  don’t  be  so 
cold — don’t  be  like  this.  Do  say  something  pleasant. 
I  asked  you  to  be  kind  to  me  the  day  we  were  married, 
and  you — you  promised  you  would,  and  now  you  wil 
hardly  speak  a  word  to  me.” 

“  Deuce  take  it,  I  am  kind,  I  am  speaking  to  you,  am 
I  not  ?” 

“  Ah  I  but  I  don’t  mean  like  that.  I  mean  you,  to 
forgive  me.” 

“  Forgive  you  ?  how  should  I  forgive  you  ?” 
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**  Because  I  annoyed  you  so  much  this  morning.  I 
am  very,  very  sorry  about  it ;  but  then  you  know  I 
could  not  have  told  how  things  would  have  turned  out.” 

“  I  don’t  know  that  you  annoyed  me,  you  made  a 
precious  fool  of  yourself,  that  was  all.” 

“  Oh !  Alick,  how  icy,  how  impenetrable  you  are. 
You  freeze  me,  you  kill  me.” 

“  What  on  earth  do  you  mean  by_,my  being  ‘  icy’ 
and  ‘  freezing  you,’  Christian  ?  I  really  am  at  a  loss  to 
make  out.  That  is  one  blessing  about  Fanny  Arbuth- 
not,  she  always  speaks  plain  intelligible  English,  but 
these  tropes  and  metaphors  of  yours  are  quite  too  much 
for  plain  common-sense  people  such  as  I  am.” 

Christian  turned  away.  She  knew  now  that  Alick 
resented  her  conduct  so  much  that  he  would  not  even 
own  that  he  resented  it,  and  a  hundred  needle-pricks 
began  to  pierce  her  with  sharp,  quick  stabs.  She  was 
roused  by  the  sound  of  Alick’s  voice ;  just  then  it 
was  peculiarly  dry  and  hard,  like  a  shower  of  steel 
filings. 

“  I  have  no  wish,"  he  said,  “  to  allude  to  what 
passed  this  morning,  but  at  the  same  time,  Christian, 
when  I  request  you  to  do  or  not  to  do  any  particular 
thing  I  must  beg  that  for  the  future  you  will  pay  some 
little  respect  to  my  wishes.” 

“  Oh  !  yes,  yes  !”  cried  Christian  eagerly ;  “  I  will 
indeed.  I  know  I  was  very  foolish,  very  provoking, 
but  I  did  not  tlunk  you  would  mind  so  much,  so  dread¬ 
fully  much.” 

“  I  did  not  say  that  I  minded  much,  did  I  ?” 

**  No ;  but  I  feel  that  you  do.  Oh  !  Alick,  forget 
it,  do  forget  it.  Be  to  me  as  you  were,  seem  as  if  you 
loved  me.  If  you  are  not  kind,  what,  what  shall  Ido? 
Everything  will  go  from  me.” 

“  Pshaw !” 

Christian  was  kneeling  down  before  Alick  now,  and 
her  face  crept  closer  and  closer  to  his  till  her  lips  just 
touched  him.  She  had  never  kissed  him  quite  of  her 
own  accord  before.  There  is  a  language  in  kisses  as 
well  as  in  words — there  is  the  haughty,  the  ceremonial, 
the  condescending  kiss — this  might  be  called  an  im¬ 
ploring  kiss.  Very  shy  and  soft,  there  was  yet  a  pas¬ 
sionate  murmur  of  entreaty  in  it  ;  it  seemed  to  say, 
“  will  you,  can  you,  resist  me  ?” 

But  Alick  only  rose  testily  from  the  sofa  and  looked 
at  his  watch. 

“  Are  we  going  to  have  any  tea  to-night  ?”  he  asked. 

“  Oh  !  yes,”  answered  Christian  ;  “  I  will  ring  for  it. 
How  stupid  of  me  not  to  have  thought  of  it  before.” 

She  fondly  hoped  that  her  forgiveness  was  sealed, 
but  she  soon  found  out  her  mistake.  Alick’s  manner 
was  still  harsh  and  cold,  and  Christian  had  a  vague 
consdousness  that  everything  was  wrong  and  that  she 
did  not  know  how  to  make  it  right. 

“  The  Arbuthnots  are  coming  to  call  cm  you  to¬ 
morrow,”  remarked  Alick,  as  he  laid  down  his  cup. 
“  I  hope  you  will  be  prepared  for  them.” 

“  Do  you  like  that  Mrs.  Arbuthnot,  Alick  ?” 

“  Well !  I  don’t  know  that  I  like  her  or  dislike  her.  I 
have  known  her  ever  since  I  can  remember.  She  is  a 
regular  woman  of  the  world.” 

“  Do  you  care  for  women  of  the  world  ?” 


“  Certainly  there  is  one  'thing  in  their  favour,  they 
have  no  nonsense  about  them.” 

Christian  was  silent ;  she  knew  that  this  implied 
there  was  nonsense  about  her. 

“  I  fancy  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  is  rather  satirical,”  said  she 
after  an  uncomfortable  pause. 

“  I  have  no  doubt  she  is  when  people  place  them¬ 
selves  in  positions  to  provoke  her  satire.” 

Another  home-thrust.  Had  not  Christian  set  up  a 
target  for  Mrs.  Arbuthnot’s  satire,  and  had  not  that 
target  been  Alick  himself  ? 

“  Is  this  Miss  Desmond,  Mrs.  Arbuthnot’s  niece  that 
she  was  telling  me  about,  so  very  handsome?”  asked 
Christian  hurriedly.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
say  something  to  fill  up  the  awkward  gap. 

“  I  am  a  bad  person  to  ask,  I  have  not  seen  her  since 
she  was  quite  a  child.” 

“  And  Mr.  Desmond,  what  is  he  like  ?” 

“  Oh !  he  is  a  pompous,  proud  old  fellow,  with  a 
big  nose;  a  very  important  person  in  the  county 
though.  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  and  her  sister  were  West  In¬ 
dians.  They  lost  their  estates  and  came  over  to  Ire¬ 
land  on  a  visit.  It  was  said  that  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  in¬ 
tended  old  Desmond  for  herself,  but  anyway  he  took 
her  sister,  and  she  had  to  content  herself  with  Captain 
Arbuthnot,  who  had  nothing  but  his  salary  as  a  poor- 
law  commissioner.  He  died  very  soon,  and  left  Mrs. 
Arbuthnot  with  hardly  anything ;  but  just  then  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Desmond,  was  carried  off  by  a  fit  of 
cholera,  and  old  Desmond  took  Lady  Sarah — Mrs. 
Arbuthnot  is  sometimes  called  Lady  Sarah — into  his 
house,  and  there  she  has  been  ever  since.” 

“  Perhaps  he  will  marry  her.” 

“  How  can  he  when  she  is  his  sister-in-law  ?  But 
people  do  say  that  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  does  intend  to  hook 
old  Desmond  into  a  match  if  the  bill  to  legalise  the 
marriage  would  only  pass.  But  I  expect  she  would 
have  to  marry  off  Rose  first,  and  Rose  used  to  be  the 
most  self-willed  little  monkey  that  ever  lived  ;  she  bit 
Eustace’s  finger  nearly  through  one  day  in  a  passion, 
and  I’ll  be  bound  her  aunt  would  find  her  a  stiff  cus¬ 
tomer  now.” 

“  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  seemed  quite  indignant  at  this 
Miss  Desmond  being  confused  with  those  girls  that 
were  with  her  to-day.” 

“  She  might  keep  her  indignation  then.  The  Arbuth¬ 
nots  are  fine  handsome  young  women,  and  capitally 
turned  out.  By-the-bye,  that  reminds  me,  Christian, 
that  whoever  made  your  trousseau  bungled  it  most  fear¬ 
fully.  You  haven’t  a  dress  that  fits  well,  and  that  blue 
one  you  wore  to-day  is  the  worst  of  all.  The  trimmings 
are  quite  crooked.  Your  clothes  have  no  air,  no  style 
about  them — quitedifferent  from  the  Arbuthnots  get-up.  ’ 

“  I  am  sorry  for  it,”  replied  Christian  meekly.  ”  Miss 
Bennett,  the  Compton  Dinder  dressmaker,  is  considered 
a  very  good  one.’’ 

“  So  she  may  be  by  the  Compton  Dinderites,  but  by 
nobody  else.  Gracious  !”  cried  Alick,  throwing  him¬ 
self  back  with  a  yawn,  “  it  is  only  just  ten.  I  must  go 
and  have  another  cigar.  Upon  my  word  these  evenings 
are  getting  deucedly  long,  shut  up  here  together  by 
ourselves,  like  two  birds  in  a  cage.” 
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So  he  strolled  out  of  the  room  and  left  Christian  by 
herself. 

“  It  is  all  my  foolish,  foolish  fault,”  she  thought. 
“  Alick  was  quite  kind  and  pleasant  yesterday,  and 
now  he  is  so  curt  and  cold.  I  thought  marriage  would 
be  different  from  this,  that  everything  would  be  sure 
to  go  on  well,  but  now  I  have  made  Alick  seem  ridi¬ 
culous,  and  he  almost  hates  me  for  it.  Last  Sunday  he 
praised  that  very  blue  dress,  and  now  he  does  nothing 
but  abuse  it.  And  those  Arbuthnots  have  such  a  con¬ 
temptuous  way  about  them,  and  I  feel  so  strange  and 
lonely.  Oh  !  what  can  I  do  ?  What  can  I  do  ?” 

And  the  three- weeks- old  bride  rocked  herself  to  and 
fro.  Now  and  then  a  strong  passionate  call  for  some¬ 
thing — she  knew  not  what — shot  through  her,  but  she 
could  not  tell  whence  it  came  or  whither  it  went. 

Presently  Alick  returned.  As  luck  would  have  it, 
the  unfortunate  extract-book  which  Christian  had 
brought  home  herself  happened  to  be  lying  on  the  table. 
The  moment  Alick  caught  sight  of  it  he  pushed  it 
angrily  from  him,  so  that  it  fell  on  the  floor. 

“  Don’t  let  me  ever  see  that  foolish  book  again,”  he 


cried.  “  It  is  an  absurd,  childish  thing  to  be  hauling  out  a 
great  manuscript  volume  like  that,  all  full  of  ridiculous 
scraps  of  paper  which  go  flying  in  all  directions.  It 
would  have  been  far  better  if  you  had  spent  your  time 
in  writing  out  receipts  for  pastry.” 

“  I  will  put  it  up,”  answered  Christian  in  a  subdued 
tone.  “  I  will  lock  it  in  a  drawer,  and  you  shall  never 
see  it  again.  Shall  we  have  prayers  now,  Alick  ?” 

“  Yes,  if  you  like.” 

So  Christian  went  through  their  usual  evening  de¬ 
votions,  in  the  faint  hope  that  they  might  soften  Alick’s 
resentment.  As  he  was  lighting  the  candle  in  their 
room  she  looked  up  and  said — 

“  Alick,  wont  you  say  something  kind  ?  Wont  you 
say  ‘  Dear  Chrissie  ?” 

“  Don’t  tease,”  he  answered  peevishly  ;  “  don’t 
pester  and  annoy  me.” 

“  Just  say  ‘  Dear  Chrissie’  only  once,  and  that  will  do.” 

“  Very  well  then — ‘  Dear  Chrissie.’  ” 

The  tone  was  still  harsh  and  cold,  but  Christian  was 
better  satisfied  than  before,  and  she  went  to  sleep 
hoping  that  all  might  yet  be  well. 
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OUSES,”  says  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  “  are  built 
to  live  in  and  not  to  look  on,  therefore  let 
use  be  preferred  before  uniformity,  except 
where  both  may  be  had  ;  leave  the  goodly 
fabric  of  houses  for  beauty  only  to  the 
enchanted  palaces  of  the  poets,  who  build 
them  with  small  cost.” 

The  amateur  who  is  about  to  begin  his  first 
experiences  in  house-building  will  most  certainly 
take  exception  to  this  dictum,  even  from  so  great 
an  authority,  for  every  man  who  purposes  to 
build  a  house  for  himself  determines  that,  before 
all  things,  it  shall  be  beautiful.  Keeping  in  his  own 
hands  the  arrangement  of  the  interior — size  of  rooms, 
&c. — insures,  he  believes,  his  house  being  commodious 
and  convenient,  so  his  only  care  is  for  the  external 
beauty,  that  part  of  his  dwelling  on  which  public 
opinion  expends  criticism.  In  character  it  may  partake 
of  the  nature  of  the  Italian  villa,  the  Swiss  chalet,  the 
English  cottage,  the  American  wigwam,  the  French 
chateau,  or  the  Elizabethan  country-house.  Possibly 
he  wishes  to  borrow  suggestions  from  all,  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  on  later  det^s — cost,  &c. — the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  outside  of  his  house  must  hinge.  A  build¬ 
ing,  if  true  to  its  uses,  whether  minster,  museum, 
palace,  or  cottag?,  the  design  being  true,  and  truly 
wrought,  the  material  true  and  truly  applied,  must  be 
beautiful.  As  Keats  put  it — 

“  Beauty  is  truth,  truth  heauty,  that  is  all 
Ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  know.” 


Or,  to  put  it  in  homelier  language,  “  Take  care  of  the 
inside,  and  the  outside  will  take  care  of  itself.” 


II. 


We  shall  suppose  that  the  site  has  had  the  considera¬ 
tion  bestowed  upon  it  suggested  in  our  former  article. 
The  next  inquiries  are  whether  the  house  is  to  be  for 
a  man  who  lives  alone,  or  one  with  a  family  ;  whether 
it  is  for  residence  all  the  year  round,  or  only  a  country- 
house  or  shooting-lodge ;  if  it  be  designed  for  entertain¬ 
ing  much  company,  or  for  secluded  family  life  ;  if  the 
owners  affect  luxury  or  simplicity ;  how  many  servants 
will  be  employed  ;  and  last  item  of  all,  but  far  from 
being  the  least,  what  sum  of  money  is  to  be  expended 
upon  the  whole  building,  including  out-offices. 

Domestic  economists  calculate  variously  the  propor¬ 
tion  which  house-rent  ought  to  bear  to  the  annual 
expenditure,  just  as  the  furnishing  of  a  dwelling  should 
not  exceed  a  sum  represented  by  one  year’s  domestic 
expenses.  One-tenth  of  this  some  people  consider  to  be 
enough  for  rent,  even  including  repairs  of  a  house ;  but 
as  the  last  item  is  indefinite,  one- eighth  is  little  enough 
to  set  aside  for  rent  and  repairs,  especially  in  towns, 
where  houses  are  more  costly.  In  the  country  the 
value  of  the  site  is  little  more  than  of  a  certain  piece  of 
ground  unproductive,  building  materials  and  workmen’s 
wages  being  about  5  per  cent,  less  than  in  London,  but 
the  necessity  for  stabling,  walling,  farm  offices,  and 
entrance  gates  brings  the  cost  of  a  country-house  up  to 
as  much  as,  and  frequently  more,  than  one  in  town. 

Dwellings  have  been  jestingly  classed  according  to  the 
three  degrees  of  comparison,  a  house  being  positive,  a 
residence  comparative,  and  a  mansion  superlative,  ignor¬ 
ing  one  degree  humbler  still — the  cottage,  which  may 
be  defined  as  a  house,  either  large  or  small,  built  upon 
the  ground  floor,  and  having  limited  thoroughfares,  as 
we  term  halls,  passages,  and  staircases. 
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With  residences  and  mansions  we  have  nothing  to  do, 
our  remarks  being  intended  for  people  who  do  not 
aspire  to  anything  better  than  a  comfortable  house  with 
the  maximum  of  accommodation  at  the  minimum  of  cost. 

The  extent  of  the  site  determines  the  number  of 
stories  high  which  the  house  will  be ;  if  it  allows  all 
the  reception-rooms  to  be  upon  the  ground  floor  there 
is  economy  in  staircase,  which  may  be  made  less  im¬ 
posing.  If,  as  in  town-houses,  the  drawing-room  be 
on  the  first  floor  and  the  bedrooms  over  it,  a  good 
staircase  is  essential,  though  the  space  occupied  by  it 
can  often  be  ill  spared,  as  it  must  be  taken  from  the 
rooms. 

One  of  the  first  considerations  is  the  number  of  ser¬ 
vants  which  the  owner  employs.  A  house  in  which 
there  is  ample  accommodation  for  a  family  with  three 
women-servants  is  too  small,  by  exactly  one-half,  if 
another  maid  and  a  man  be  added,  so  proportionally  do 
all  the  newly-created  wants  grow. 

Taking  as  the  basis  of  our  calculations  a  house  worth 
about  per  annum,  with  three  women-servants,  the 
scheme  can  be  narrowed  and  widened  at  will,  premising 
that  the  cost  is  approximate,  not  actual,  as  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  site,  distance  from  building  materials, 
rates  of  wages,  &c.,  make  differences  inevitable. 

The  object  we  aim  at  is  to  show  modes  of  calcu¬ 
lating,  leaving  out  individual  experiences,  such  as  some 
of  the  unhappy  purchasers  of  sites  on  the  Thames 
Embankment  have  suffered  on  finding  their  foundations 
must  go  down  to  a  depth  of  45  feet  below  the  surface, 
at  a  cost  which  sounds  almost  fabulous. 

Begin  by  making  two  lists  of  the  rooms  required, 
setting  down  ail  for  the  use  of  the  family  in  one,  and 
those  for  the  servants  in  another. 

Beginning  with  the  former,  write  against  each  room 
its  size,  length,  and  width. 

Count  each  floor  of  the  staircase  as  a  room. 

Each  passage  or  corridor  as  a  room. 

Multiply  the  length  of  each  room  by  its  width,  set¬ 
ting  the  result  in  another  column.  Add  these  results 
together. 

Find  a  fifth  of  the  last  result  and  add  it  to  the  whole 
for  what  is  termed  “  walls  and  waste.” 

The  total  will  be  the  aggregate  superficial  area  in 
feet.  The  cost  of  this  part  of  the  house  will  be  from 
j^40  per  square  of  one  hundred  feet  for  a  plain  villa 
house  up  tOj^loo,  or  £200,  or  ;^3oo  according  to 
the  class  of  house  or  the  amount  of  ornament  introduced. 

The  servants’  part  of  the  house  will  be  cheaper,  but 
no  out-office,  no  matter  how  unimportant,  must  be 
omitted,  in  order  to  strike  an  average. 

The  same  allowance  for  “  walls  and  waste,”  one- 
fifth,  must  be  made,  but  £29  for  the  square  of  one 
hundred  feet  instead  of  ^^40  as  for  the  family  rooms 
will  be  enough  to  allow  for  servants’  apartments. 

This  estimate  includes  neither  fencing,  walling,  nor 
a  margin  of  from  five  to  ten  per  cent,  for  afterthoughts, 
changes  in  the  owner’s  mind,  or  other  contingencies. 

Fixtures,  which  include  fireplaces,  especially  the 
cooking-range,  which  ought  to  be  a  good  one,  and 
chimneypieces,  come  in  afterwards. 

We  can  scarcely  do  our  subscribers  better  service 


than  by  presenting  them  with  an  example  table,  drawn 
up  by  an  eminent  authority.  Professor  Robert  Kerr,  of 
King’s  College,  adding  at  the  same  time  a  suggestion 
that  any  of  our  readers  who  may  have  in  contempla¬ 
tion  the  building  of  houses  should  make  themselves 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  Professor  Kerr’s  able  and 
lucid  treatise.  The  English  Gentlemans  House. ^ 

Table  for  a  house  of  the  value  (approximately)  ot 
;^l,250  in  London,  but  which  might,  in  the  country, 
be  had,  without  extras,  for  ;^850  : 


I  Dining-room 
1  Drawing-room 

1  Porch 

2  Floors  of  staircase 
2  Bedrooms  . 

2  Smaller  do. 

I  Dressing-room 
I  Nursery 
1  Bath-room,  &c. 

I  Passage  to  bedrooms 

13  rooms. 


18  X 

18  X 

8  X 
12  X 
16  X 

12  X 
8  X 
14  X 


Feet. 
IS  =  270 

15  =  *70 
5  =  40 

7  =  168 

13  =  416 
12  —  288 

8  =  64 

14  =  196 

10  =  lOO 

46 


1.858 

Walls  and  waste  372 


Aggregate  superficial  area 
Cost  at  £40  per  square  of  1 00  feet 


.*3* 

£892 


Servants’  rooms  : — 

1  Kitchen . 

I  Scullery  and  washhouse 

I  Larder . 

I  Pantry . 

I  Lady's  storeroom  and  china-closet 
I  Linen-closet  .  .  .  . 

I  Knife-house  .  .  .  . 

1  Ashhin,  &c.  .  .  .  . 

I  Coal-cellar . 

I  Wine-cellar  .  .  .  . 

I  Beer-cellar . 

I  Servants’  bedroom 
I  Passage . 


Feet. 

16  X  14  =  224 
14  X  14  =  196 
8  X  5  =  40 

8  X  5  =  40 
10  X  8  =  80 
6  X  S  =  30 
6  X  5  =  30 
8  X  6  »»  48 
10  X  7  =  7° 
10  X  7  =  70 
10  X  7  =  70 
12  X  10  =  120 
57 


>3 


1.07s 

Walls  and  waste  215 


1.290 

Cost  at  £28  per  square  of  too  feet  .  .  .  £361 

Total .  .  £1,253 

Besides  these  wants,  which  are  regarded  as  neces¬ 
sities,  there  will  be  in  the  country  extras,  to  be  esti¬ 
mated  as. follows : — 


For  the  fences,  gates,  gardener’s  work,  a  small  green-  £  s.  d. 
bouse,  &c.  (no  stabling),  say  .  .  .  .  150  o  o 

For  professional  charges . 80  o  o 

For  extra  fixtures,  &c . 25  o  o 

For  extras,  change  of  plan,  &c.,  10  per  cent,  on  the 

house . 125  o  0 


380  o  o 

For  those  who  desire  a  smaller  house  than  our  table 
provides  for,  striking  out  the  surplus  rooms  and  their 
corresponding  figures  will  give  the  result. 

Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  desire  a  larger  one, 
must  vary  the  calculation  in  several  ways. 

The  average  height  of  the  family  rooms  we  have 
allowed  at  12  feet — that  is,  some  being  more,  others 
less  ;  for  the  servants’  rooms,  1 1 J  feet.  To  make 
larger  apartments,  or  a  greater  number,  necessarily 
implies  a  better  class  of  house,  loftier  ceilings,  &c.,  so 
that  the  cost  per  square  of  loo  feet  cannot  remain  at 
^^40,  nor  the  servants*  at  £29. 
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A  house  with  20  family  rooms  and  19  servants’ 
would  cost  at  the  rate  respectively  of  £$0  and  £^1. 

This  rate  of  cost  will  be  a  house  of  the  very  plainest 
type  ;  no  margin  for  ornamental  stonework,  fanciful 
windows,  straggling  wings  requiring  a  waste  of  roofing, 
or  for  plate-glass  windows. 

With  respect  to  the  outward  form  of  the  house 
economy  allows  of  little  choice,  for  there  is  nothing  so 
costly  as  eccentricity.  To  depart  from  the  ordinary 
custom  of  a  country  in  an  attempt  to  be  original  is  to 
plunge  the  owner  into  expenses  the  beginning  of  which 
he  may  see,  but  the  end  of  which  he  cannot  possibly 
foresee. 

Therefore  the  homely  square  house,  its  outline 
modified  by  such  ornament  in  windows,  cornices, 
roof,  &c.,  as  the  money  at  disposal  will  permit,  is  all 
that  is  possible  for  such  a  house  as  that  for  which  our 
estimate  is  prepared. 

An  excellent  method  of  arranging  the  rooms  is  to 
adopt  a  scale  by  which  to  draw  the  plan — that  is  to 
say,  half  an  inch  on  paper  measuring  a  foot  in  brick 
and  mortar.  Draw  the  rooms  on  paper,  mark,  number, 
and  then  cut  them  out.  On  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  also 
measured  according  to  scale,  representing  the  site,  the 
pieces  which  show  the  proportion  of  the  rooms  can  be 
disposed,  arranged,  and  rearranged,  until  such  a  scheme 
suggests  itself  as  the  circumstances  of  the  family 
require. 

That  portion  of  the  plan  denominated  thoroughfare 
is  one  that  requires  ingenious  treatment.  Every  apart¬ 
ment  ought  to  be  accessible  from  a  lobby  or  staircase  ;  a 
room  which  can  only  be  reached  by  passing  through 
another  ought  to  have  no  place  in  the  plan  ;  but  to  con¬ 
struct  thoroughfares  economically,  yet  with  regard  to 
compactness,  convenience,  and  cheerfulness,  is  always 
difficult. 

In  the  Royal  residences,  Osborne  and  Balmoral, 
built  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Prince  Consort,  who 
in  having  “  a  frugal  mind”  resembled  a  good  woman 
made  famous  in  verse,  the  problem  is  solved  of  giving 
the  maximum  of  convenience  in  reaching  every  part  of 
the  house  with  the  minimum  of  space  wasted. 

A  modern  architect  says,  writing  of  some  house 
thoroughfares,  “  Their  lines  wander  at  their  own  sweet 
will  in  labyrinthine  freedom  quite  beyond  the  reach  of 
art.” 

In  planning  the  ground  floor  think  of  the  upper 
stories,  the  walls  of  which  must  stand  vertically  on  those 
of  the  lower. 

Give  a  hall  as  large  as  possible ;  nothing  destroys  the 
effect  on  entering  a  house  like  a  narrow  passage  lead¬ 
ing  from  the  hall-door  to  the  sitting-rooms.  The  hall 
and  staircase  also  act  as  the  lungs  of  a  house,  circulating 
currents  of  fresh  air ;  though  speculative  builders, 
especially  those  who  are  covering  suburban  London 
with  streets  of  houses,  ignore  the  necessity  for  attending 
to  this  point. 

Scarcely  any  subdivision  of  a  building  is  of  more  im¬ 
portance  as  respects  the  comfort  of  the  inmates  and  the 
elegance  of  the  appearance  than  its  principal  and  subor¬ 
dinate  staircase. 

By  subordinate  is  meant  a  back  staircase  for  the  use 


of  servants,  or  leading  to  servants’  apartments  ;  if  the 
principal  one  lead  to  first-floor  reception-rooms,  a  second 
staircase  is  very  desirable,  but  our  cheap  villa  which  we 
are  considering  cannot  afford  this  luxury.  Our  one 
staircase,  therefore,  must  be  planned  with  care — viz., 
to  take  up  small  space,  to  be  easily  accessible  from  all 
parts  of  the  house,  to  be  lighted  judiciously,  and  to  be 
easy  of  ascent  and  descent,  as  if  inviting  people  to  mount. 

In  calculating  the  height  of  the  ascent  for  the  stair¬ 
case  it  is  better  to  arrange  for  a  division  into  flights, 
with  so  many  steps  to  each,  a  landing  dividing  one  story 
from  another.  If  this  be  not  done  the  ascent  will  be 
too  steep  for  comfort,  or  the  staircase  drawn  out  to  so 
unreasonable  a  length  that  it  must  spring  from  the  very 
hall-door,  or  close  to  the  doors  of  some  of  the  recep¬ 
tion-rooms,  or  in  some  other  equally  awkward  places. 
Some  very  great  architects  have  failed  in  planning  a 
staircase.  Sir  William  Chambers,  a  popular  architect  of 
the  last  century,  who  built  Somerset  House  in  the 
Strand,  the  Pagoda  and  other  buildings  at  Kew,  and 
enjoyed  a  large  portion  of  Royal  favour,  was  defective 
in  staircase-planning.  Sir  Christopher  W ren,  the  archi¬ 
tect  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  Inigo  Jones,  who  designed  the 
Banqueting  House,  Whitehall,  meant  to  be  a  part  of  a 
Royal  palace,  were  never  known  to  fail  in  their  stair¬ 
cases.  The  Palace  of  the  Tuileries  is  now  a  matter  of 
history,  but  as  the  reception-rooms  were  on  the  ground 
floor,  the  staircases  were  contemptible ;  and  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  might  as  well  have  scrambled  up  a  dark 
ladder  daily  as  ascend  to  her  private  apartments  at 
Holy  rood. 

The  present  fashion  of  ladies  wearing  high-heeled 
boots  calls  for  extra  care  in  giving  a  wide  tread  to  the 
steps.  There  may  be  some  of  our  readers  who  have 
suffered  apprehensions  untold  while  watching  the 
descent  of  a  fashionable  friend  unaccustomed  to  steep 
and  narrow  staircases,  dreading  that  her  high  heels 
would  land  her  prematurely  in  the  hall.  The  tread  of 
every  step  ought  to  be  at  least  II  or  12  inches  broad, 
and  the  rise  of  each  only  half  the  number,  5^  or 
6  inches.  Before  each  landing  about  eleven  to  thirteen 
steps.  Each  flight  must  ascend  so  clear  of  the  one 
below  as  to  give  good  headway,  the  head  even  of  a 
very  tall  person  clearing  the  ceiling  above.  The  space 
underneath  need  not  be  wasted,  as  it  can  be  turned  to 
account  as  cellar  or  closet.  The  intention  of  each  room 
must  be  decided  upon  at  the  earliest  stage,  with  due 
regard  to  furniture.  We  hear  of  friends  on  taking 
possession  of  a  house,  and  deciding  to  make  a  certtun 
apartment  a  dining-room,  finding  the  inconvenience  of  a 
square  room  when  a  dining-table  is  longer  than  broad ; 
that  the  entrance  is  in  the  centre  instead  of  at  one  end, 
thus  sendmg  the  procession  of  dinner  guests  into  the 
room  in  confusion  ;  no  side-light  for  the  carver ;  and, 
most  trying  of  all,  no  wall  space  for  the  sideboard, 
which  ought  to  be  at  the  foot  of  the  room  ;  while  other 
large  pieces  of  furniture  are  utterly  excluded.  Nothing 
can  be  in  worse  taste  than  flanked  windows  to  a  side¬ 
board,  giving  the  display  of  glass  and  plate  all  the 
vulgarity  of  a  restaurant,  in  which  the  aim  is  the  com¬ 
mercial  one  of  an  exaggerated  display.  If  the  room  be 
used  as  a  morning-room,  which  the  habits  of  some 
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families  make  desirable,  a  bay-window  at  the  end 
relieves  the  formality  of  the  furnishing  arrangements, 
and  gives  a  place  for  a  writing-table. 

With  respect  to  the  drawing-room,  much  depends  on 
whether  the  lady  “  preserves”  it  or  not.  If  it  is  to  be  a 
cheerful,  useful  room,  afternoon  and  morning  sun  must 
be  secured,  and  the  furniture  need  not  he  provided  for, 
with  the  exception  of  the  piano,  which  ought  to  stand  out 
in  the  room  ;  but  where  this  is  impossible  a  warm  inside 
wall  must  be  secured  for  it  in  the  plan. 

Sleeping-rooms  are  a  more  serious  consideration  than 
many  people  imagine,  as  so  much  of  our  lives,  especi¬ 
ally  those  of  our  children,  is  spent  in  them.  The  old 
custom  of  huddling  a  whole  family  of  children  into  one 
apartment,  rows  of  beds  being  placed  close  together,  is 
going  out  of  date,  but  we  are  still  many  degrees  re¬ 
moved  from  perfection  in  this  respect. 

Miss  Nightingale,  in  her  Notes  ttpon  Hospitals, 
attributes  much  of  the  mortality  at  Scutari  to  the  beds 
being  scarcely  three  feet  apart.  There  two  out  of  every 
five  patients  died.  In  the  country  she  admits  that  less 
space  is  absolutely  requisite  than  in  towns,  but  she 
demands  for  every  patient  two  thousand  cubic  feet  of 
fresh  air,  and  this  not  to  be  accomplished  by  piling 
space — i.e.,  above  the  bed — brt  chiefly  in  the  distance  at 
which  patients  are  placed  from  each  ot''er. 

As  to  children,  to  keep  them  out  of  the  sick-room  is 
simpler  than  to  doctor  them  when  in  it.  The  old 
fashion  of  dedicating  the  loftiest,  most  spacious  bedroom 
to  use  as  a  guest-chamber  cannot  be  too  strongly 
denounced.  The  children  ought  to  have  it,  and  so  live  in 
several  nurseries,  not  in  one  only ;  and  at  no  age  of  young 
people  is  it  advisable  to  put  two  to  sleep  in  one  bed. 
At  the  great  Paris  hospital  the  Hotel  Dieu,  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  patients  died  when  this  practice  prevailed. 

The  nursery  in  our  scheme  is  intended  for  one  child 
and  a  nurse,  but  certainly  for  not  more  than  two  infants 
and  their  attendant.  Here  also,  like  the  dining-room, 
wall  space  must  be  provided  for  the  beds,  out  of  draughts 
from  door  and  window. 

The  same  provision  is  necessary  in  the  ordinary  bed¬ 
rooms.  Wall  space  for  a  bed,  the  head — English 
fashion — touching  it,  though  the  French  place  theirs 
with  one  side  to  the  walk  The  fireplace  is  best  in  the 
wall  opposite  the  bed-foot,  as  the  chimney  draught,  so 
necessary  for  ventilation,  is  intercepted  by  the  foot¬ 
board.  Good  light  for  a  toilet-table  is  generally  found 
at  one  of  the  windows,  but  the  necessity  for  places  for 
a  wardrobe,  chest  of  drawers,  and  washing-table,  the 
latter  in  a  convenient  place  out  of  draughts,  must  be 
kept  in  memory  when  the  plan  is  being  prepared.  No 
room  in  any  house  ought  to  be  lighted  with  borrowed 
light,  or  ventilated  with  air  from  the  inside  of  the  house. 

One  of  the  greatest  features  in  the  details  of  the  New 
Law  Courts  now  in  course  of  erection  is  that  every 
court  is  lighted  and  ventilated  from  the  outer  air. 

Where  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  southern  and  south¬ 
eastern  aspect  for  bedrooms  it  ought  to  be  secured, 
especially  for  both  day  and  night  nurseries. 

A  kitchen,  on  the  contrary,  ought  to  have  a  northern, 
never  a  southern,  aspect.  The  complaints  made  of 
many  cooking  stoves,  that  the  smell  of  the  viands  per¬ 


vades  the  whole  house,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  position 
of  the  kitchen,  which  ought  to  allow  for  a  current  of 
air  carrying  away  every  odour. 

The  question  of  pantries  is  neglected,  with  many 
others,  in  London  houses.  The  prevalent  custom  of 
having  sent  in  at  one  time  only  such  supplies  as  suffice 
for  one  day  s  consumption  is  fruitful  of  bad  management 
and  extravagance.  The  cook  must  have  her  larder  and 
her  pantry,  the  former  a  meat-safe,  out  in  the  open  air  ; 
the  table-maid  her  pantry  the  mistress  her  store-closet, 
all  on  the  ground  floor ;  but  the  linen-closet,  for  warmth, 
ought  to  be  over  the  kitchen,  upstairs. 

Without  affecting  the  pretentious  term  “  boudoir,” 
every  mistress  of  a  house,  even  of  a  small  one,  ought  to 
have  one  extra  room  for  her  private  use.  Here  the 
sewing-machine  will  stand,  and  pieces  of  homely  needle¬ 
work,  scarcely  suitable  for  production  in  the  drawing¬ 
room,  be  executed.  A  hired  seamstress,  the  necessity 
of  most  families  at  certain  seasons,  takes  up  her  quarters 
in  this  room.  The  mistress’s  account-books,  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  which  we  will  charitably  assume,  will  be  kept 
here ;  and  people  who  call  on  business  may  be  inter¬ 
viewed. 

If  a  room  can  be  spared  as  a  box-room  at  the  top  of 
the  house  where  empty  trunks  may  be  kept,  neatness 
and  order  are  promoted,  provided  it  be  not  allowed  to 
degenerate  into  a  lumber-room.  Here  every  species  of 
empty  box  ought  to  be  available  at  a  moment’s  notice, 
including  the  milliner’s  for  dress  or  bonnet,  or  the 
jeweller’s  to  send  a  trifling  present  by  post.  If  some 
such  provision  as  this  be  not  made,  the  abnormal  sight 
of  trunks  in  the  ordinary  sleeping-rooms  is  inevitable. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  windows,  which  ought  to 
be  large,  well  glazed,  and  easy  to  open  and  shut.  The 
cheap  house  which  gives  no  shutters  to  close  over  is  to 
be  particularly  avoided,  as  the  windows  are  only 
draught-traps  carefully  prepared  to  give  in  streams  of 
cold  air,  no  matter  from  what  point  of  the  compass  the 
wind  blows.  Economy  forbids  arched  windows  for 
our  model  villa,  as  they  create  difficulties,  not  only  in 
dealing  with  shutters,  but  also  in  fitting  blinds. 

To  sum  up,  more  is  wanted  in  house-building  than 
the  avoidance  of  evil — there  must  be  the  discovery  of 
good.  In  morals  the  good  is  absolute  and  independent 
of  circumstances ;  it  is  not  the  same  with  building. 
What  is  good  in  one  locality  is  bad  in  another,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  climate,  habits,  nature  of  materials,  and  the  way 
in  which  the  latter  are  affected  by  local  circumstances. 
A  slated  roof  in  a  temperate  and  humid  climate  is  de¬ 
sirable  ;  in  a  warm,  dry,  windy  one  it  would  be  highly 
objectionable.  Experience  and  intelligence  are  both 
absolutely  necessary. 

One  rule,  however,  we  must  lay  down  which  applies 
to  all  who  either  lease,  buy,  or  build  a  house. 

Don’t  attempt  grandeur  or  try  to  impress  your 
neighbours  with  the  idea  that  you  are  otherwise  than 
what  you  are  in  your  pecuniary  circumstances,  or  social 
status.  Aim  at  refinement  certainly,  and  be  thankful 
if  you  attain  it  combined  with  repose,  but  avoid  shams 
in  construction,  or  decoration.  Be  assured  that,  in 
houses,  as  in  life,  honesty  will  eventually  be  found  to 
have  been  the  very  best  policy. 


C.  Drew. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

COMPRISING  THE  NARRATIVE  OF  LADY 
SARA  ESDALE. 

S  I  detest  all  secrets  and  mysteries,  I  shall 
apply  my  pen  to  the  task  of  unravelling 
the  web  which  winds  round  Coralie  s  life. 
To  spare  her  pain,  most  of  these  details 
have  been  withheld  from  her.  How  they 
came  within  my  knowledge  will  appear  in  the 
course  of  my  narrative.  And  if  I  am  sometimes 
obliged  to  speak  of  myself  it  shall  be  as  shortly 
as  possible. 

To  begin,  then.  When  I  was  young,  and  not 
so  ugly  a  woman  as  I  am  now,  I  fell  in  love  with 
Paul  Lermit,  senior,  Mrs.  Mawditt’s  brother. 
Their  father  was  alive  then.  Old  Warrior  Lermit,  folks 
called  him,  because  he  had  been  a  great  fighting  man, 
and  was  s’ill  of  such  a  belligerent  temper  that  he  was 
rarely  at  peace  with  his  neighbours.  However,  he  was 
friendly  with  my  father,  partly  because  he  was  a  duke, 
and  partly  because  he  was  afraid  of  him  as  having  rather 
a  worse  temper  than  his  own.  Now  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  children  of  two  bad-tempered  men 
were  over -gifted  with  happiness.  Merrier  young 
people  than  Paul  and  myself  might  easily  have  been 
found  in  many  a  cottage,  and  we  sometimes  told  each 
other  so,  and  compared  notes  as  to  our  mutual  miseries. 
Naturally  the  young  man  escaped  from  the  old  warrior 
as  often  as  he  could  and  for  as  long  a  period  as  he  could, 
while  the  young  woman  had  to  bear  her  fate  at  home 
and  learn  patience.  I  confess  I  held  my  father  in  great 
fear.  He  was  a  tyrant  of  the  old  school,  and  in  child¬ 
hood  I  often  suffered,  like  Lady  Jane  Grey,  “  nips, 
pinches,  and  bobs.”  They  were  not  pleasant,  and 
they  made  me  headstrong,  and  a  little  hard  and  unbe¬ 
lieving  as  to  goodness,  mercy,  and  love. 

If  the  old  warrior  had  a  weakness  it  was  for  his  fair 
foolish  daughter  Anne.  She  was  rather  older  than  her 
brother,  and  in  the  days  of  which  I  speak  she  was 
already  married  to  a  young  curate,  with  whom  she  had 
fallen  violently  in  love  when  only  sixteen.  The  warrior 
at  first  fumed  and  fretted,  but  ended  by  giving  her  her 
own  way.  She  married  her  lover,  and  he  was  in¬ 
ducted  into  the  living  of  Warfield,  and  the  young  couple 
took  up  their  abode  at  the  vicarage,  which  is  but  a 
stone’s  throw  from  the  abbey. 

I  think  the  old  warrior  ruled  them  both  with  a  strong 
hand.  Mr.  Philips,  Anne’s  husband,  was  a  kind,  good 
man,  but  not  a  man  of  will  and  firmness  -,  and  being 
over-sensitive  on  the  point  of  his  own  small  fortunes, 
and,  maybe,  over-proud  also,  he  permitted  the  warrior 
to  have  his  own  way  entirely  in  the  matter  of  settle¬ 
ments  and  the  disposal  of  Anne’s  future  fortune,  for 
already  the  contingency  of  her  brother’s  death  was 
provided  for,  and  in  that  case  Warfield  was  settled 


absolutely  on  her,  on  the  one  condition  only  that  Mr. 
Philips  took  the  name  of  Lermit. 

In  relating  this  I  am  antedating  events  slightly,  for 
this  did  not  occur  till  after  the  love  affair  between  me 
and  Anne’s  brother  was  completely  broken  off.  It  had 
never  come  to  an  engagement,  and,  frankly,  I  must  say 
there  had  always  been  more  love  on  my  side  than  on 
his.  I  was  not  pretty  or  attractive.  I  was  only  ex¬ 
tremely  eligible  through  rank  and  position,  but  Paul 
was  still  too  young  to  let  this  weigh  in  his  mind  as 
heavily  as  it  does  with  the  men  of  this  generation. 
He  liked  me  as  a  friend,  and  he  always  esteemed  me  so 
much  that  when  sorrow  fell  upon  him  it  was  to  me  he 
turned  for  help.  I  have  often  thought  his  liking  would 
have  grown  to  a  warmer  affection  but  for  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  old  warrior,  who  was  alwaj'S  throwing 
me,  as  it  were,  at  his  son’s  head,  and  piling  up  the 
advantages  of  a  match  with  me  in  such  a  coarse, 
worldly  way  that  Paul  grew  disgusted  and  his  fancy 
cooled. 

I  pass  over  all  I  suffered  in  seeing  this.  I  pass  over 
also  a  great  quarrel  between  my  father  and  the  old 
warrior  which  grew  out  of  it,  and  I  come  to  a  final 
interview  between  Paul  and  myself,  in  which  we  bade 
each  other  farewell,  on  my  part  with  tears,  and  promised 
that  if  a  time  should  ever  come  when  we  could 
mutually  befriend  each  other  we  would  do  so. 

Thus,  without  a  quarrel,  without  even  a  definite 
coolness  between  us,  the  one  romance  of  my  life  was 
put  out  of  it  for  ever. 

It  may  be  a  dream  of  mine,  or  it  may  be  the  natural 
dislike  of  a  woman  to  feel  herself  forsaken  and  un¬ 
loved,  but  I  have  cherished  a  belief  that  but  for  my 
father’s  haste  and  temper,  but  for  the  warrior’s  tyranny, 
Paul  would  have  come  back  to  me,  and  have  lived  a 
happier  life  and  a  longer,  for  keeping  true  to  his  first 
love.  But  at  that  time  the  quarrel  seemed  to  render 
this  hopeless.  Paul  avoided  Warfield  and  went  abroad. 
His  father  and  mine  did  not  speak.  The  duke  told  the 
warrior  his  son  was  a  scamp,  and  in  spite  of  this  being 
a  mere  angry  word  a  duke’s  opinion  had  weight,  and 
it  did  Paul  mischief — yes,  even  with  his  father.  Thus 
I  had  the  sorrow  of  seeing  my  affection  turned  into  an 
evil  for  him. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Esdale  proposed  for  me  to  the 
duke,  and  was  accepted. 

“  A  few  nataml  tears  I  dropp’d. 

But  wiped  them  soon.” 

Long  habits  of  obedience  and  the  terrors  of  my 
father’s  rule  were  not  conducive  to  freedom  of  thought 
and  action.  I  had  no  fixed  purpose  of  rebellion  in 
my  mind  even  when  I  protested  I  would  not  obey,  and 
my  weak  negative  soon  dwindled  away  and  grew  to 
be  an  assent. 

I  really  have  not  repented  of  it.  Character  makes 
happiness,  not  circumstance,  and  yet  this  last  can  make 
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unhappiness.  Without  wealth  I  should  be  insignificant, 
and  I  detest  insignificance ;  therefore  my  character, 
were  I  poor,  would  render  me  wretched,  but  being 
rich  it  enables  me  to  find  much  pleasure  in  my  posi¬ 
tion  and  power. 

Four  or  five  years  slipped  fast  away.  Mr.  Esdale 
and  I  lived  then  in  Wales,  and  I  heard  no  Warfield 
news.  I  had  a  repugnance  to  asking  questions  re¬ 
specting  the  Lermits,  and  my  own  family  never  volun¬ 
teered  intelligence.  At  length  I  read  in  the  papers 
that  the  old  warrior  had  laid  down  his  arms,  and,  in 
the  attitude  of  “  attention,”  he  rests  now  in  the  family 
sepulchre,  awaiting  the  trumpet’s  call. 

And  now  rumours  reached  me  not  favourable  to  my 
former  lover.  He  had  been  leading  a  wild  life ;  he 
had  formed  a  low  marriage ;  he  had  been  gambling ; 
he  had  resolved  never  to  live  at  Warfield,  as  his  wife 
would  not  be  received  there,  &c.,  &c.  To  all  this  I 
listened  with  something  of  the  old  patient  ache  at  my 
heart,  and  I  own  I  was  not  sorry  when  the  rumour  of 
his  marriage  was  firmly  contradicted  by  his  solicitor, 
who,  by-the-bye,  was  first  cousin  to  Anne  Lermit’s 
second  husband,  Mr.  Mawditt. 

Soon  after  this  contradiction,  which  appeared  in  the 
local  papers,  Paul  Lermit  came  down  to  Warfield,  and 
was  received  with  all  due  honour  by  his  tenantry  and 
the  gentry  around  him  ;  but  some  great  disgust  or 
weariness  seemed  to  weigh  him  down,  and  after  a  stay 
of  only  a  few  months  he  left  Warfield  never  to  return 
to  it. 

“  I  congratulate  you  on  not  having  married  your  old 
admirer,  Paul  Lermit,”  wrote  my  mother  to  me.  “  I 
never  saw  so  haggard,  so  worn,  so  restless  a  man.  There 
Is  not  even  the  ghost  of  his  old  self  in  him,  and  unless 
he  has  some  murder  on  his  conscience  he  has  no  right 
to  carry  in  his  eyes  such  a  world  of  misery.  Cain  him¬ 
self  could  scarcely  have  looked  worse  when  he  wont 
out  a  wanderer.” 

Many  a  shadow  of  old  times  rose  me  before  as  I  read 
this  ;  many  a  bitter  memory,  many  a  painful  echo  of 
past  words  stirred  again  in  my  heart  the  old,  old  love, 
and  woke  it  into  a  short  sickly  life.  But  I  am  not  a 
morbid  woman.  I  always  strangle  my  serpents  before 
they  grow  strong  and  wicked.  Moreover,  I  have  a 
special  dislike  to  any  grief  of  the  sentimental  kind.  It 
incites  laughter  in  me,  and  grows  grotesque  and  ridi¬ 
culous  the  moment  I  have  shed  a  tear  over  it.  So  I 
was  not  at  all  in  low  spirits  when  my  husband  proposed 
a  trip  to  Italy  through  Switzerland. 

Now  think  of  a  huge  mountain-pass,  evening  de¬ 
scending  in  the  stillness  of  a  coming  storm,  a  sudden 
burst  of  thunder,  a  rush  past  us  in  the  narrow  road  of 
two  frightened  horses,  a  carriage  dragged  over  a  pre¬ 
cipice,  the  driver  killed  and  the  occupant  of  the  carriage 
lying  crushed  and  dying  on  the  rocks. 

At  the  risk  of  my  life  I  got  down  to  him,  I  made 
a  pilLw  for  his  head  of  my  shawl,  and  knelt  beside 
him,  mi-iistering  what  comfort  and  help  I  could  to  him 
in  his  faintriess  and  agony. 

One  of  our  servants,  a  German,  stayed  with  me ; 
the  other,  with  my  husband,  set  off  at  full  speed  for 
help  and  medical  aid.  I  foresaw  both  would  be  use¬ 


less.  I  knew  before  they  returned  I  should  be  here 
alone  with  death,  and  the  corpse  of  my  early,  and  only 
love. 

Not  until  I  had  lifted  his  head  and  heard  his  few 
faintly-murmured  thanks  did  I  recognise  Paul  Lermit. 
A  shock  like  the  falling  of  an  avalanche  beside  me 
could  not  have  shaken  my  heart  as  did  this  sudden 
recognition. 

“  Paul,”  I  cried,  leaning  my  face  down  close  to  his, 
“  do  you  not  know  me  ?  I  am  Sara  Eversleigh.” 

His  weary  eyes,  full  of  pain,  looked  into  mine,  and  I 
saw  recognition  come  faintly  into  them  mingled  with 
an  anguish  past  words. 

I  was  holding  his  hand  ;  he  pressed  mine  and  tried 
to  speak ;  I  bent  nearer,  and  my  lips  touched  his 
forehead. 

My  German  servant  was  on  the  road  above  me 
standing  by  the  carriage,  for  Mr.  Esdale  and  the  driver 
had  taken  the  horses.  I  called  to  him,  and  made  him 
by  means  of  a  cord  let  down  to  me  our  case-bottles  of 
wine  and  cordials.  With  these  I  revived  Paul’s  fainting 
strength,  and  once  more  he  was  able  to  speak. 

“  I  thank  God  it  is  you,  Sara,  come  to  my  help. 
I  think  I  am  dying.  I  must  tell  you  first - ” 

He  murmured  on  for  a  long  time  inarticulately  ;  the 
words  died  on  his  tongue  unformed. 

“  You  have  understood  ?”  he  said  with  a  supreme 
effort.  It  was  a  frightful  moment.  The  agony  in  his 
eyes  pierced  me  through  -,  it  would  have  been  a  mercy 
to  say  yes,  but  I  dared  not  so  deceive  him. 

“Try  once  more  to  speak.  I  have  not  understood 
a  word.” 

“  My  God  !”  I  heard  him  murmur,  “  it  is  too  late. 
My  little  child — you’ll  befriend - ” 

A  deep  shadow  over  his  face,  a  look  in  his  eyes 
which  haunts  me  to  this  day,  then  they  closed,  and 
life  was  over. 

I  did  not  weep  or  cry.  Some  griefs  are  cold  and 
silent.  My  tears  for  Paul  Lermit  had  all  been  spent 
and  wasted  years  ago.  None  fell  now  on  his  dead 
face,  but  not  the  less  did  I  feel  that  I  had  loved  him 
very  truly,  and  with  the  perversity  of  man  he  had 
turned  from  this  love  to  wreck  his  life  and  die  early. 
Not  the  less  did  I  feel  all  I  could  and  might  have  been 
to  him,  would  he  have  had  it  so.  And  I  saw  likewise 
what  he  would  have  been  to  me,  and  how  my  path  of 
duty,  now  drear  and  barren,  would  have  been  bright 
with  flowers,  and  lighted  with  that  dear  love  which  is 
a  “  lantern  to  the  feet.” 

'  Now  all  was  a  dream — a  vision  which  the  dire 
reality  swept  away. 

Two  hours  of  waiting,  two  hours  of  strange 
solemn  thought,  and  the  cavalcade  of  rescue  arrived. 
Then  by  means  of  ropes  and  the  stout  arms  of  guides 
the  poor  pale  remains  by  which  I  had  watched  so  long 
were  borne  up  the  face  of  the  precipice.  With  still 
more  skill  and  effort  I  was  carried  up  the  rugged  crags 
and  landed  safely  on  the  road. 

Mr.  Esdale  and  1  accompanied  the  sad  procession 
back  to  the  town  we  had  just  left.  From  thence  we 
communicated  with  Paul’s  only  relative,  his  sister,  and 
her  husband,  Mr.  Philips — now  calling  himself  Lermit — 
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hurried  to  us  and  made  all  necessary  arrangements  for 
the  funeral  of  his  brother-in-law. 

On  the  day  of  his  arrival  I  called  him  aside,  and 
frankly  expressed  to  him  my  conviction  that  Paul,  in 
his  dying  moments,  conveyed  some  trust,  some  secret 
to  me,  which  his  lack  of  strength  rendered  unintelligible. 
The  words  which  I  had  heard  I  repeated  ;  they  pointed 
distinctly  to  the  existence  of  a  child  whom  he  had  en¬ 
treated  me  to  befriend. 

Mr.  Philips-Lermit,  as  I  have  said,  was  a  kind,  good 
man,  though  not  resolute  or  strong  of  will.  He  listened 
anxiously  to  my  relation. 

“  My  poor  brother-in-law  certainly  was  not  married,” 
he  said,  “as  his  solicitor,  at  his  request,  denied  the 
rumour  of  his  marriage  in  all  the  local  papers.  I  will 
make  every  inquiry  when  I  get  home.  If  there  is  a 
legitimate  child,  Anne  and  I  must  give  up  Warfield,  if 
an  illegitimate  we  must  care  for  it  kindly.” 

With  this  promise  on  his  side  we  parted.  I  was 
anxious,  restless,  unhappy  as  a  person  who  has  left  a 
sacred  duty  unperformed.  Again  and  again  I  went  over 
that  dying  scene  with  Paul.  Again  and  again  I  strove 
to  hear  the  sound  once  more  of  those  inarticulate  words 
and  shape  them  into  sense.  Vainly;  but  a  meaning 
nevertheless  came  to  me  ;  like  a  shadow  seen  when 
the  form  is  hidden,  so  did  these  indistinct  murmurings 
shape  out  to  my  mind  the  thought  in  Paul’s  spirit.  He 
believed  he  was  expressing  remorse,  contrition — he 
believed  he  was  righting  some  great  wrong  committed 
— he  thought  he  was  entrusting  to  my  hands  the  task 
of  seeing  his  wishes  fulfilled. 

Having  come  to  this  interpretation  of  his  attempted 
utterance,  I  was  grievously  disappointed  to  hear  from 
Mr.  Philips-Lermit  that  the  family  solicitor,  Mr.  Paxton, 
was  suffering  from  a  paralytic  stroke,  and  sense  and 
speech  were  both  gone.  His  clerks  had  been  ques¬ 
tioned  and  all  papers  relating  to  his  late  client  exa¬ 
mined  without  result.  Apparently  Paul  Permit  had  died 
unmarried  and  childless.  Let  me  mention  here  that  in  a 
few  days  Mr.  Paxton  succumbed  to  his  illness  without 
having  had  a  gleam  of  consciousness  restored  to  him. 

Meanwhile  Anne’s  husband  continued  his  researches, 
and  after  a  period  of  six  months  a  clue  reached  him  in 
the  shape  of  a  letter  from  a  foreign  banker,  addressed 
to  Mr.  Paxton,  and  opened  by  that  gentleman’s  suc¬ 
cessor  in  his  business. 

This  letter  demanded  the  reason  of  the  non-payment 
of  a  certain  allowance  given  to  parties — of  whom  Mr. 
Paxton  knew — on  behalf  of  his  client,  Mr.  Paul  Permit. 
An  answer  was  returned  that  Mr.  Paul  Permit  was 
dead,  and  information  was  requested  respecting  the 
parties  in  question. 

The  reply  was  quickly  given.  The  “  parties”  were 
a  lady  and  her  little  daughter.  The  lady  was  now 
suffering  from  a  pining  sickness  brought  on  by  grief  and 
anxiety  ;  her  husband,  Mr.  Luttrell,  had  quitted  her 
some  months  ago  to  take  a  journey  to  England,  and 
since  then  no  news  of  him  had  ever  reached  her.  As 
she  had  received  an  allowance  from  Mr.  Permit  the 
banker  presumed  he  was  a  relative  of  hers ;  he  had, 
therefore,  forwarded  a  copy  of  the  solicitor’s  letter  to 
her  to  apprise  her  of  his  death. 


The  banker  further  expressed  a  hope  that  certain 
moneys  he  had  advanced  to  Mrs.  Luttrell  would  be 
repaid  him,  and  observed  that,  Mr.  Permit  being  dead, 
he  should  now  refuse  all  further  advance. 

On  reading  this  Mr.  Philips-Lermit  felt  both  distressed 
and  perplexed,  and,  after  some  little  hesitation,  he 
suddenly  resolved  to  go  to  Genoa  and  ascertain  from 
Mrs.  Luttrell  herself  the  relation  in  which  she  stood  to 
Paul  Permit.  He  went,  and  was  shown  a  new  grave  in 
the  strangers’  burial-ground,  and  at  a  convent,  in  black 
garb,  and  with  small  white,  frightened  face,  he  found 
the  little  Coralie. 

Her  mother  had  died  suddenly.  Perhaps  she  had 
been  dead  an  hour,  or  longer,  when  the  sobs  and  cries 
of  her  little  daughter  brought  their  old  Genoese  servant 
to  her  aid.  This  woman  found  her  mistress  lying  back 
on  her  couch  in  the  sunlight,  dead,  with  the  banker’s 
letter  of  evil  tidings  crushed  in  her  hand.  It  was  evident 
this  had  killed  her,  but  why  it  had  dealt  her  a  death¬ 
blow  was  a  secret  known  only  to  her  own  broken  heart. 

To  most  minds  there  seemed  cause  enough  for  her 
death  without  looking  for  a  mystery  in  it.  Her  long 
illness  and  anxiety  at  her  husband’s  disappearance  or 
desertion,  her  long  peri  ad  of  struggle  against  debt  and 
poverty — these  were  sufficient ;  but  when,  added  to 
these,  came  the  sudden  shock  of  hearing  her  only 
friend  was  dead,  and  henceforth  she  was  destitute,  with 
all  resources  gone — now  the  banker  harshly  refused 
further  aid — surely  in  this  combination  of  woe  was 
cause  enough  and  to  spare  for  the  death  of  a  pining  and 
weary  woman. 

In  answer  to  his  numerous  inquiries  Mr.  Philips- 
Lermit  heard  that  Mrs.  Luttrell  had  lived  in  deep 
seclusion,  and  gradually  there  had  grown  around  her 
that  circle  of  suspicion,  across  which  society  never  steps 
to  visit  the  lonely  and  the  sorrowful.  If  there  was  any 
secret  in  her  life  justifying  this  suspicion  he  had  come 
hither  too  late  to  discover  it.  All  her  effects  had  been 
sold  by  her  creditors,  and  neither  they,  nor  the  notary, 
nor  the  Genoese  servant  would  acknowledge  the  presence 
among  them  of  any  papers  or  documents  throwing  a 
light  on  her  history. 

“  It  was  her  habit  to  burn  her  letters,”  the  old  woman 
remarked,  “  and  for  the  last  six  months  she  had  none. 
Perhaps  her  English  maid,  who  went  away  three  months 
ago,  w'ould  know  more.” 

Who  was  she  ? — what  was  her  name  ? 

Her  name  was  Maria  Sangster ;  she  was  an  odd, 
fierce  woman,  but  her  mistress  liked  her,  and  had  even 
greatly  grieved  at  her  departure. 

Had  she  departed  against  Mrs.  Luttrell’s  wish  ?  No, 
but  rather  at  her  request  ;  and  there  was  cause  to 
believe  she  had  gone  to  England  in  search  of  Mr. 
Luttrell. 

Had  that  gentleman  never  written  to  his  wife  since  he 
quitted  her  ? 

Yes,  once.  The  letter  came  from  some  place  among 
the  mountains,  and  Mrs.  Luttrell  had  been  heard  to  say 
she  could  not  answer  it  until  she  heard  again,  as  her 
husband  was  travelling  and  could  not  yet  give  her  an 
address. 

Mr.  Philips-Lei  mlt  listened  and  his  mind  misgave 
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him  that  Mr.  Luttrell  and  Paul  Permit  were  the  same. 

A  circumstance  strengthened  this  belief.  Among  the 
effects  sold  was  a  locket  and  chain,  which  Mr.  Philips- 
Permit  resolved  to  buy  back  to  give  to  Coralie.  On 
doing  so  he  recognised  the  jewel  as  one  that  had 
belonged  to  old  Madam  Permit — as  she  was  called — the 
warrior’s  wife  and  Paul’s  mother.  It  bore  her  initials 
and  the  Caradoc  crest.  She  was  a  Miss  Pauline  Carthew 
Caradoc,  or  Craddock — the  name  is  oftener  spelt  thus 
— and  her  son  was  proud  of  her  old  name  and  family, 
and  not  likely  to  part  with  an  ancient  piece  of  jewellery 
of  hers  lightly.  Still  it  was  just  possible  that  he  had  given 
it  to  Mrs.  Puttrell  on  discovering  her  cipher  and  his 
mother’s  to  be  the  same.  Possible,  but  very  impro¬ 
bable.  This  circumstance  of  the  locket,  and  many 
others  too  trivial  to  be  proofs,  and  yet  sufficient  to 
weigh  heavily  on  his  mind,  decided  Anne’s  husband  to 
take  charge  of  the  little  Coralie  and  look  on  her  as  his 
brother-in-law’s  daughter.  Yet  while  it  was  still  impos¬ 
sible  to  prove  that  Mr.  Puttrell  and  Mr.  Permit  were 
one  and  the  same  person,  he  felt  it  would  be  unfair  to 
his  memory  to  declare  this  child  his,  and  it  would  be 
unjust  to  the  child  herself  to  put  a  stigma  on  her  birth 
which  perhaps  it  did  not  merit.  He  took  counsel  with 
me  on  this  subject,  not  with  Anne  his  wife,  and 
we  agreed  that  he  had  no  right  to  call  Coralie  by  any 
other  name  than  that  of  Puttrell,  or  to  express  his  sus¬ 
picion  to  the  world  that  she  was  any  other  than  the 
legitimate  daughter  of  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Puttrell. 

As  Miss  Puttrell,  therefore,  his  ward,  she  came  to 
Warfield,  and,  but  for  the  peevish  jealousy  of  his  wife 
I  doubt  if  any  cloud  would  ever  have  rested  on  the 
child.  But  Anne’s  temper  would  not  permit  her  to 
endure  a  mystery  generously.  Either  she  reproached 
her  husband  for  his  affection  for  the  little  forlorn 
orphan,  and  insinuated  that  he  knew  more  of  her  than 
he  chose  to  tell,  or  else  she  dropped  hints  in  the  hear¬ 
ing  of  servants,  which  swelled  and  grew  in  their  sus¬ 
ceptible  minds  into  a  great  crowd  of  surmises,  every  one 
of  which  was  as  untrue  as  the  assertions  of  the  ignorant 
usually  prove  to  be. 

Still  they  threw  a  darkness  on  the  child’s  path, 
and  hemmed  her  round  with  a  wall  which  she  has  felt 
though  not  seen.  These  surmises,  originating  in  the 
minds  of  servants — this  darkness  and  Anne’s  jealousy, 
have  all  been  taken  advantage  of  by  her  second  husband 
to  strengthen  an  old  dead  slander  which  has,  I  fear, 
wrecked  young  Paul  Permit’s  peace.  I  touch  upon  this 
slander  with  pain  and  unutterable  repugnance.  It  declares 
Coralie  to  be  Paul’s  sister ;  it  points  to  Mr.  Philips- 
Permit,  his  father,  as  the  unknown  Mr.  Puttrell  who  dis¬ 
appeared  from  Genoa.  It  is  a  wicked  and  a  ghastly  lie, 
but  it  has  had  the  effect  for  which  Mr.  Mawditt  plotted. 
It  has  driven  Paul  from  Warfield  and  left  his  stepfather 
free  to  follow  out  his  machinations.  His  foolish  wife, 
without  her  son’s  protection,  is  now  absolutely  in  his 
power. 

What  his  plots  may  be  I  cannot  guess.  One  would 
suppose  the  hard  marriage-law  of  England  gave  him 
enough,  but  evidently  he  is  not  contented.  He  is  striving 
to  change  his  wife’s  real  estate  into  personal  in  order 
that  he  may  pocket  the  whole.  If,  through  lack  of  the 


missing  deeds,  he  is  foiled  in  this  scheme,  he  will  try 
another. 

There  is  a  law  known  as  “  The  Courtesy  of 
England  by  this  a  husband  inherits  his  wife’s  estate 
if  her  child  lives  and  breiithes  but  an  instant.  I  have  a 
suspicion  Mr.  Mawditt  intends  to  profit  by  this  law. 
The  fee-simple  of  Warfield  is  Anne’s  ;  if  she  wills  it  to 
an  unborn  infant  I  have  a  strong  conviction  that  mother 
and  babe  will  die,  and  the  bereaved  husband  will  thank 
“  The  Courtesy  of  England”  for  a  fine  estate. 

Other  countries  are  not  so  blessed  as  this  one  in  their 
laws.  England  stands  alone  in  the  exemplary  care  she 
takes  of  husbands,  and  the  jealousy  with  which  she 
guards  their  interests,  and  provides  for  their  endowment 
with  a  wife’s  property  under  any  contingency  that  can 
possibly  occur. 

Anne  Mawditt  ought  to  pray  for  the  recovery  of 
those  deeds  ;  if  they  are  found  she  will  only  lose  her 
lands  ;  if  they  are  not  found  I  believe  she  will  lose  ner 
life. 

Poor  Anne  !  I  do  not  wish  her  to  die,  neither  do  I 
wish  her  ogre  of  a  husband  to  be  successful  in  his 
nefarious  design  to  change  Warfield  into  coin  of  the 
realm,  which  English  law  would  hand  over  to  him  as 
absolutely  his  own.  Therefore  I  pray  that  Coralie  may 
carry  out  her  brave  project  to  a  happy  issue,  and  Pro¬ 
vidence  may  put  into  her  young,  weak  hands  the  power 
to  mar  the  plots  of  a  villain. 

I  pray  earnestly  for  this  because  I  believe  firmly  it  is 
not  a  missing  deed  only  which  is  concealed  at  Warfield, 
but  papers  and  statements,  written  by  my  old  love, 
Paul  Lermit,  which  will  declare  Coralie  to  be  his  only 
and  legitimate  child. 

Let  me  give  briefly  a  reason  for  my  belief. 

Lately  I  have  been  dwelling  much  on  that  solemn 
scene  in  the  Alpine  pass,  when  I  listened  breathlessly 
to  Paul’s  last  words.  One  of  these  was  “  Search.”  I 
thought  he  alluded  to  his  travelling-desk,  and  therefore 
in  the  presence  of  his  sister’s  husband  I  looked  over  it 
carefully  and  fruitlessly.  Now  I  think  he  meant  me  to 
search  at  Warfield,  and  it  is  Maria  Sangster  who  has 
put  this  thought  into  my  mind. 

I  must  explain  that  for  two  or  three  years  this 
woman  was  sought  for  unavailingly  by  Mr.  Philips- 
Lermit.  The  information  he  gained  respecting  her  was 
simply  this : — She  had  left  Genoa  in  a  sailing  vessel, 
which  was  to  land  her  at  Marseilles.  She  was  but 
slenderly  provided  with  money,  owing  to  her  mistress’s 
lack  of  f^unds,  and  for  this  reason,  on  landing,  she  took 
ship  again  for  some  other  port,  whether  English  or 
French  was  never  known — in  fact,  at  this  point  of  her 
history  all  trace  of  her  was  lost.  We  looked  on  her  as 
dead  or  drowned,  and  thought  no  more  of  her ;  but 
Delia  Linton’s  attempt  to  enter  Warfield  secretly,  and 
the  visit  of  her  mother  the  gipsy  to  Coralie,  have  set 
me  thinking  and  inquiring.  The  result  of  my  inquiries 
is  the  identification  of  Delia’s  mother  with  Maria 
Sangster.  I  have  bought  my  information  from  that 
covetous  old  harpy.  Ruby  Vi^.  She  could  not  with¬ 
stand  the  sight  of  gold.  As  I  laid  my  coins  before  her 
bleared  old  eyes,  they  gradually  drew  the  truth  from 
her.  Not  all  of  it  perhaps,  but  enough  for  my  purpose. 
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It  seems  Marla  is  her  granddaughter,  and  was  a  bold, 
handsome  girl  when  she  accomplished  a  marriage  with 
that  poor  weak  young  man  Linton.  At  his  death  she 
rejoined  her  gipsy  tribe  and  led  a  wandering  life,  some¬ 
times  stealing  her  child  from  old  Mr.  Linton,  some¬ 
times  capriciously  restoring  it.  At  length  the  girl 
escaped,  and  was  taken  to  France  to  school.  Then  it 
was  that  Maria,  being  vindictively  bent  on  discovering 
her,  resolved  to  go  abroad,  and  by  dint  of  falsehood 
she  succeeded  in  gaining  a  situation  with  a  lady  about 
to  travel. 

This  lady  was  Coralie’s  mother.  Maria  Linton — 
calling  herself  Sangster — was  nurse  to  her  two  little 
children.  The  elder  of  these  died  at  Genoa,  and  the 
woman’s  attention  to  the  child  and  her  grief  at  its  death 
endeared  her  to  its  mother  and  gained  her  confidence. 
At  length  she  was  entrusted  with  a  secret,  but  what 
that  secret  was  Ruby  protested  she  did  not  know.  She 
would  only  confess  that  Maria,  having  heard  of  Mr. 
Lermit’s  death,  suddenly  resolved  not  to  continue  her 
journey  to  England,  but  to  return  to  her  mistress.  The 
sad  intelligence  that  met  her  on  reaching  Genoa,  seems 
for  a  time  to  have  driven  this  woman  back,  from  the 
civilised  life  she  had  been  trying,  to  all  her  old  wander¬ 
ing  ways  and  haunts.  Years  passed  before  Ruby  Viall 
saw  her  again.  Then  she  asked  eagerly  for  news  of 
Coralie,  and  expressed  her  intention  to  go  to  Warfield 
and  befriend  her.  With  all  the  cunning  of  her  gipsy 
race  she  would  only  speak  mysteriously,  but  she  said 
enough  to  rouse  old  Ruby’s  selfish  fears  and  make  her 
resolve  to  shut  her  door  against  her.  Apparently 
Maria’s  secret  boded  no  good  to  her  landlord,  Mr. 
Mawditt. 

What  happened  next  was  the  arrival  of  Delia  ill  with 
fever,  but  at  this  point  in  her  recital  Ruby  grew  wonder¬ 
fully  deaf.  Half-crowns  had  no  effect  on  her  hearing  ; 
half-sovereigns  opened  her  ears  slightly  ;  sovereigns 
enabled  her  to  answer  me  with  tolerable  truth  and 
distinctness. 

Thus  I  gathered  that  young  Mawditt  had  visited  the 
cottage  not  long  before  Coralie  entered  it,  but  the 
motive  for  his  visit  neither  gold  nor  coaxing  nor  threats 
would  dr.ag  from  this  dreadful  old  woman.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  I  can  draw  my  own  conclusions,  which  amount  to 
this  :  Maria  Sangster’s  first  intention  was  to  befriend 
Coralie,  but  for  some  reason  connected  with  her 
daughter  she  has  changed  her  mind,  and  is  now  on  the 
Mawditt  side.  The  proof  of  this  lies  in  facts  easily 
summed  up. 

She  goes  to  Warfield  and  sees  Coralie,  meaning  first 
to  sound  her  character  and  ascertain  her  ground,  and 
hence  she  contents  herself  with  mere  hints  of  friend¬ 
ship  and  promises  of  coming  good  luck.  She  begs  the 
child  to  call  on  her  in  case  of  need,  and  gives  her  a 
sign  by  which  she  can  at  any  time  be  made  aware  that 
her  services  are  required. 

By  this  means  she  makes  sure  of  seeing  her  again 
and  taking  the  second  step  in  her  procedure. 

Now  I  am  of  course  at  a  loss  to  explain  by  what 
reasons  Delia  induced  her  to  change  her  plans,  but  that 
she  did  so  is  evident,  for  we  next  find  her  aiding  her 
daughter  to  explore  the  old  corridor  called  the  Monks’ 


Gallery,  assuredly  in  search  of  some  document  whose 
existence  and  place  of  concealment  are  known  to  her. 

After  this  she  tries  to  dissuade  Coralie  from  re¬ 
turning  to  Warfield,  and,  failing  in  this,  she  risks  the 
girl’s  very  life  by  some  vile  trick  upon  poor  Jilt,  which 
has  cost  that  valuable  animal  her  precious  existence. 

For  these  acts  there  must  be  some  very  strong 
motive.  It  is  easy  to  guess  that  young  Mawditt  may  be 
Delia’s  lover,  but  that  alone  does  not  make  sufficient 
cause.  I  am  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Mawditt 
has  offered  this  woman  and  her  daughter  some  very 
heavy  bribe  for  these  missing  papers,  he  not  being 
aware  that  they  are  concealed  at  Warfield,  but  imagining 
them  in  the  possession  of  Maria  Sangster.  Hence  I 
come  to  the  natural  inference  that  this  gentleman  is  per¬ 
fectly  aware  of  all  the  facts  connected  with  Coralie’s 
parentage,  and  can,  if  he  choose,  clear  up  this  mystery  ; 
for  unless  he  has  a  certain  knowledge  that  Maria 
Sangster  was  connected  with  the  Lermit  family,  and  is 
a  likely  person  to  have  grasped  a  family  secret,  why 
should  he  offer  her  a  bribe,  and  a  heavy  one  ? 

How  he  got  at  his  knowledge  is  a  secret  of  his 
own.  His  cousin,  Mr.  Paxton,  may  have  had  a  weak 
moment  and  confided  in  him,  or  he  may  have  purloined 
papers  from  his  office — he  is  quite  capable  of  such  a 
deed. 

The  reasons  I  have  for  supposing  that  Maria 
Sangster  has  deceived  him  into  the  belief  that  she  holds 
the  documents,  which  are  the  keys  to  his  ruin  or  his 
success,  are  too  obvious  to  need  setting  down.  In 
reality  these  documents  are  hidden  at  Warfield,  and  all 
this  woman  knows  is  the  place  of  their  concealment, 
which  doubtless  was  confided  to  her  by  Mrs.  Luttrell — 
or  shall  I  say  Mrs.  Lermit  ? 

The  question,  the  momentous  question,  is  who  will 
find  them  first,  Coralie  or  Delia  Linton  ?  Maria  Sang¬ 
ster  will  not  dare  to  make  any  search  at  Warfield  her¬ 
self,  lest  she  should  thereby  betray  the  fact  that  they 
are  not  in  her  possession,  but  positively  more  in  Mr. 
Mawditt’s  power  to  find  than  her  own. 

What  a  supreme  satisfaction  I  have  in  feeling  he  is 
unaware  of  this  truth  !  I  draw  my  breath  with  relief 
in  thinking  of  it.  If  he  guessed  the  search  in  which 
Coralie  is  engaged,  who  could  answer  for  the  conse¬ 
quences  ? 

As  it  is,  though  he  may  look  for  the  missing  deeds, 
he  will  continue  to  believe  the  document  for  which  he 
yearns  is  in  Maria  Sangster’s  hands,  and  she,  for  her 
own  interest’s  sake,  will  take  care  not  to  undeceive  him. 

What  a  breath  of  comfort  I  draw  in  writing 
this  !  I  should  tremble  greatly  for  Coralie  if  my  con¬ 
victions  of  Mr.  Mawditt’s  ignorance  of  her  search  were 
not  firmly  based  on  the  facts  I  have  related. 

I  pray  for  a  happy  issue  to  her  brave  undertaking, 
and  I  look  forward  to  her  being  declared  heiress  of 
Warfield,  and  to  her  marriage  with  her  cousin  Paul. 

One  explanation  more  and  I  have  done.  Mrs.  Lut- 
trell’s  maiden  name  was  never  discovered.  The  Ox¬ 
ford  tradesman  whose  daughter  my  Paul  was  supposed 
to  be  in  love  with  emigrated  with  his  family  to  Aus¬ 
tralia,  but  never  reached  it.  The  ship  caught  fire,  and 
except  one  or  two  of  the  crew,  all  hands  perished. 
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His  name,  which  was  Haycroft,  appeared  in  the  list 
of  passengers  with  that  of  his  wife  and  two  young 
sons.  Mrs.  Luttrell  may  have  been  his  daughter.  I 
have  no  reason  to  think  that  Major  Luttrell  is  related  to 
G>ralie.  I  fancy  she  was  allowed  to  cherish  this  idea 
from  a  mistaken  motive  of  kindness  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Philips-Lermit.  He  was  unwilling  the  poor  child 
should  know  herself  to  be  utterly  forlorn  and  lonely  in 
the  world  except  for  him  and  his  care. 

He  was  ever  a  kindly,  generous  man,  a  faithful 
guardian  to  the  infant  whose  life  he  cherished. 

I  conclude  by  uttering  my  protest  against  the  evil 
reports  shadowing  his  memory,  which  have  been  raised 


by  the  man  who  reigns  at  Warfield  in  his  stead.  To 
show  our  disbelief  in  them.  Lady  Horneck  and  I 
agreed  that  Coralie  should  be  invited  first  to  Castle 
Horneck  and  then  to  Eversleigh  Court.  My  husband 
agreed  to  this  willingly,  for  if  Coralie  prove  to  be  the 
heiress  of  Warfield,  he  would  gladly  see  his  nephew 
marry  her.  That,  however,  will  never  happen.  Sebas¬ 
tian  is  in  love  with  Hester  Horneck,  and  Hester  is  in 
love  with  Paul,  therefore  I  have  said  nothing  to  her  of 
all  these  things. 

I  have  seen  that  she  knows  how  to  exaggerate  a  fear 
and  swell  a  slander. 

END  OF  LADY  SARa’s  NARRATIVE. 


YNE  **  SHOP-WIWSOWS.” 


O  these  veritable  shop-windows  are  we 
indebted,  I  assure  you,  my  dear  readers, 
for  the  only  brightness  the  Metropolis 
presents  to  us  during  such  weather  as  we 
%  ^  have  had  lately  and  are  still  enjoying  (?) — 
\  ¥  such  weather  as  makes  us  listen  with  a  very 
'  if  dejected  and  unbelieving  aspect  while  a 
•  J  “  bright  new  year”  and  a  “  glad  new  year” 
ii*  are  ringing  in  our  ears.  Well  it  is  for  those 
'i  j*  of  us  if  the  circumstances  of  our  lives  and 
i| »  dispositions  constitute  brightness  for  ourselves, 
for  assuredly  none  of  it  can  proceed  from  out¬ 
ward  influences,  but  sad  it  is  for  those  with  whom  the 
case  is  widely  different,  and  we  know  but  too  well  that 
“  many  such  there  be,”  both  here  and  all  over  the 
country,  at  this  time.  I  trust  earnestly  that  to  these  and 
all  of  you  the  year  which  has  begun  under  such  gloomy 
auspices  may  grow  brighter  as  it  advances,  and  that  the 
kindly  greetings  which  we  have  heard  on  all  sides  lately 
may  have  a  full  and  hearty  realisation  before  the  close 
of  1877.  As  I  have  not  had  time  or  opportunity  to 
write  individually  to  the  many  kind  correspondents 
M'ho  have  sent  me  Christmas  and  “  new  year’s”  greet¬ 
ings,  I  thank  them  now  most  cordially  for  all,  and  more 
especially  for  the  kindly  feeling  which  dictated  their 
remembrances  to  their  unknown  correspondent. 

Not  much  difference  of  aspect  do  the  shop-windows 
present  now  to  what  they  did  a  month  ago.  Christmas 
and  “  new  year’s”  gifts,  toys,  and  novelties  still  hold  their 
sway,  and  are  likely  to  do  so  for  a  short  time  yet.  And 
none  of  us  can  grudge  them  their  brief  reign  or  wish  it 
over,  for  assuredly  there  will  be  no  equally  pretty 
sights,  nothing  equally  interesting  and  attractive  to  old 
or  young,  until  the  same  or  something  similar  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  us  next  Christmas  season. 

The  jewellers’  windows  are  superbly  attractive  at 
this  moment.  In  one  I  see  a  rare  and  beautiful  display 
of  silver  filigree  jewellery.  Amongst  other  bijoux  is  a 
novelty  in  aumomeres,  entirely  consisting  of  exquisite 
silver  filigree,  the  pattern  one  of  the  loveliest  I  have 
ever  seen,  being  designs  of  wild  flowers  arranged  with 
perfect  artistic  taste.  A  bouquet-holder  in  similar 
workmanship  is  little  less  lovely,  and  forms  a  charming 


bridal  gift ;  while  earrings,  brooches,  bracelets,  ser¬ 
viette  rings,  chatelaines,  &c.,  complete  one  of  the  most 
charming  tableaux  in  Regent-street.  Another  window 
displays  what  even  the  most  strong-minded  female  that 
ever  struggled  manfully  for  women’s  rights  could  not, 
I  fully  believe,  witness  without  a  pang  and  a  longing 
desire  for  possession — a  spray  of  wild  roses  for  the 
hair  in  diamonds  and  emeralds,  and  the  flowers  and 
leaves  so  perfectly  imitated  that  but  for  the  glorious 
gleam  and  glitter  of  the  rare  and  lovely  gems  one  could 
scarcely  believe  they  were  not  real.  I  subjoin  a  list  of 
prices  of  diamonds  for  presents  for  those  whose  means 
are  equal  to  the  occasion  : — Diamond  earrings,  ta 
pair;  earrings  and  brooch  en  suite,  from  £"]  to  £\^ 
per  set;  diamond  rings,  from  £‘^  to  ;^IO;  diamond 
lockets,  ;^5  to  £’2.0. 

Silver  jewellery,  at  present  very  fashionable,  is  sold 
at  very  moderate  prices  : — Earrings,  5s.  to  15s. ;  lockets, 
5s.  to  40s. ;  brooches,  5s.  to  20s. ;  necklets,  belts, 
bracelets,  &c.,  at  various  prices. 

Another  very  attractive  window  presents  a  display  of 
Oriental  jewellery,  scarves,  shawls,  tablecloths,  hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  &c.  The  tablecloths  are  exceedingly  rich 
and  beautiful  in  colouring,  and  have  a  wonderful  effect 
in  brightening  up  a  room  which  possibly  only  wants 
such  an  adornment  to  destroy  the  otherwise  dull  appear¬ 
ance  which  many  rooms  present  for  want  of  something 
bright  and  pretty.  Large  rugs  of  Oriental  design  and 
workmanship  are  not  less  bright  and  pretty  and  happy 
in  their  effects  on  a  neutral-tinted  carpet. 

The  display  of  articles  of  bijouterie  and  vertu  does 
not  decrease  in  beauty  or  originality  of  designs.  The 
perfection  to  which  those  in  gilt  and  oxidised  metal  are 
brought  is  wonderful  when  the  moderate  prices  at 
which  they  are  sold  is  taken  into  consideration.  Suites, 
consisting  of  paper  and  envelope  case,  pen  and  ink  tray, 
and  match  stand,  constitute  an  admirable  drawing-room 
ornament  and  wedding  present. 

The  drapers’  windows  exhibit  dresses,  fabrics.  Sec., 
at  very  reduced  prices.  The  following  list  may  be 
found  useful  by  many  of  my  readers ; — Sealskin  jackets, 
from  £6  I  os. ;  sable  sets,  from  £  10  los. ;  now  Cheviot 
ulsters,  19s. ;  black  matelasse  paletots,  trimmed  with 
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fur  and  lined  with  silk,  £2  1 5s. ;  black  silk  paletots, 
also  trimmed  with  fur  and  lined  with  quilted  silk, 
£3  15s-;  great  varieties  of  costumes  from  £2  2S. ; 
rich  black  grosgrains  at  5s.  6d.  per  yard,  and  coloured 
at  4s.  6d.  Very  handsome  velvet  mantles,  in  various 
styles,  are  very  moderate  in  price,  beginning  at  4^ 
guineas  ;  ladies’  spun  silk  stockings,  in  all  colours, 
6s.  a  pair  -,  and  ball  dresses  in  the  new  evening  colours 
from  30s.,  the  trained  skirt,  handsomely  trimmed  and 
with  ample  material  and  trimming  for  bodice,  included. 
These  dresses  are  extremely  pretty,  and  may  be  worn 
over  an  under-skirt  of  thick  white  muslin  when  silk  is 
objected  to  on  account  of  the  additional  expense.  Hand¬ 
some  evening  dresses  in  white  or  coloured  Brussels  net 
are  2  guineas.  Black  over  black  silk,  with  orn.amen- 
tation  of  gold  or  silver  braid  or  coral,  or  wreaths  of 
(lowers  and  foliage,  look  very  beautiful,  and  are  eco¬ 
nomical  at  the  same  time,  as  the  dress  can  be  made  to 
look  totally  different  by  changing  the  garnitures. 
Coloured  satin  for  under-dresses  is  from  3s.  a  yard, 
and  will  be  found  more  serviceable  than  cheap  silk, 
and  more  effective  at  the  same  time.  Silver  fringe  is  a 
lovely  trimming  for  an  evening  dress.  I  see  some 
beauties  at  4s.  6d.  per  yard.  It  forms  a  perfect  finish 
across  the  end  of  the  scarf-drapery  of  a  grenadine  or 


gauze  toilette,  while  silver  cord  twisted  with  the  bows 
looks  not  less  lovely.  Ixrng  gloves  to  match  the  dress 
are  worn  with  evening  toilette.  Those  with  six  buttons, 
reaching  almost  to  the  elbow  are  9s.  a  pair,  in  pale 
blue,  pink,  lemon,  and  other  light  shades.  A  charming 
novelty  in  fan-suspenders  consists  of  a  silk  cord  the 
colour  of  the  dress,  brought  round  the  waist,  finishing 
with  a  tassel  and  silver  hook,  to  which  the  fan  is 
attached.  These  are  made  in  all  colours,  and  form  an 
extremely  pretty  accessory  to  an  evening  toilette  while 
fans  are  so  much  ^/t*  rigueur  even  for  small  “  gather¬ 
ings.”  The  price  is  7s.  9d. 

The  new  Austrian  embroidery,  consisting  of  wreaths 
of  coloured  silk  flowers  on  net,  is  another  wonderfully 
pretty  trimming  for  ball  and  evening  toilettes.  It  varies 
in  price  according  to  the  width  and  elaborateness  or 
otherwise  of  the  embroidery  ;  in  bands  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  wide  the  price  is  43.  6d.  per  yard.  Another 
equally  charming  novelty  is  the  new  Parisian  gimp, 
which  consists  of  designs  of  flowers  executed  in  white 
bugles.  With  these  toilettes  are  worn  aumomeres 
entirely  composed  of  flowers,  to  match  those  worn  with 
the  dress,  and  even  with  bridal  toilettes  an  aum'>mere 
of  orange-blossoms  is  worn  suspended  to  the  waistband 
by  white  satin  ribbon. 

Louise  de  Tour. 
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HERE  is  perhaps  greater  care  required  in 
the  choice  of  a  cook  than  of  any  other 
member  of  an  establishment,  first  because 
the  comfort  not  only  of  the  master  and 
mistress,  but  also  of  all  the  other  servants, 

f'  ^  depends  upon  her ;  and,  secondly,  because, 
no  matter  how  much  supervision  a  lady  may 
bestow  upon  her  domestic  affairs,  the  amount 
of  expenditure  must  mainly  depend  upon  the 
cook’s  power  of  management.  A  cook  both 
able  and  willing  to  concoct  small  dishes  out 
of  tiny  scraps,  and  thus  to  utilise  every  morsel 
of  food,  will  save  her  employers  many  pounds  of  meat 
weekly,  besides  affording  them  a  far  more  varied  menu 
than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  It  is  generally  the 
bad  and  incompetent  cooks  who  object  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  such  dishes  on  the  score  of  their  being  “  so 
much  trouble good  ones  are  fond  of  their  work, 
and  would  rather  “  keep  their  hands  in”  by  sending 
up  croquets,  rissoles,  or  kromeskys  than  save  themselves 
trouble  by  making  the  same  meat  into  the  ordinary 
Biitish  cook’s  invariable  dish  of  hard  and  unpalatable 
hash. 

A  lady  should  always  be  most  particular  in  requiring 
the  character  of  a  cook  ;  and,  the  two  chief  failings  of 
the  class  being  dishonesty  in  connection  with  provisions 
and  with  tradesmen,  and  insobriety,  it  is  much  wiser  to 
nsist  on  a  personal  interview  with  the  late  mistress,  as 


many  ladles  will  tell  the  truth  respecting  a  servant  who 
will  evade  questions  in  writing. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  classes  of  cooks  required, 
according  to  the  means  and  the  habits  of  various  families, 
and  the  wages  range  from  £60,  or  sometimes  even 
£80  to  a  really  first-class  artist,  to  £l8  or  £20  for  a 
“  plain  cook.”  If  the  latter  be  active,  intelligent,  and 
willing  to  learn,  a  good  mistress  may  generally  succeed 
in  teaching  her  how  to  prepare  many  little  dishes  that  will 
both  economise  food  and  form  a  grateful  change  in  the 
daily  fare.  The  ordinary  plain  cook,  however,  has 
little  aptitude  for  learning,  and  prefers  going  on  in  the 
old  routine  as  “  less  trouble a  mistress  willing  and 
able  to  te.ach  will,  therefore,  be  wise  to  take  a  young 
servant  who  has  not  yet  acquired  what  in  her  class  are 
termed  “  ways.” 

In  all  save  really  large  establishments  the  lady  is  her 
own  housekeeper,  and  her  office  should  be  real,  not 
nominal.  She  should  have  a  store-room,  and  insist  on 
the  servants  asking  for  what  they  require  at  the  stated 
hour  (to  which  she  should  be  unvaryingly  punctual)  at 
which  she  goes  downstairs,  and  impress  it  upon  them  by 
declining  to  give  out  what  is  asked  for  at  other  times. 
She  should  on  no  account  omit  to  visit  the  kitchen  and 
larder  each  day,  to  see  that  everything  is  clean,  neat, 
and  in  perfect  order. 

Some  ladies  conceive  it  to  be  the  wisest  plan  to  direct 
minutely  what  is  to  be  cooked  for  each  meal,  both  for 
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the  kitchen  and  the  dining-room  ;  but  it  is,  we  think, 
far  better  to  make  the  cook  write  down  on  the  slate 
each  morning  what  she  proposes  for  all  meals ;  for, 
however  much  a  mistress  may  know  of  the  economy  of 
her  household,  the  person  who  cooks  the  viands  and 
presides  over  their  distribution  at  the  servants’  meals 
must  be  far  better  able  to  tell  how  much  will  be  required 
and  how  far  things  can  be  made  to  go.  A  lady  with 
the  least  experience  is  soon  able  to  tell  if  her  cook  is  or 
is  not  a  good  manager  ;  it  is  generally  the  most  ignorant 
cooks  who  are  the  most  extravagant. 

The  mistress  should  always  keep  the  ordering  of  all 
requisite  articles  as  much  as  possible  in  her  own  hands. 
A  good  plan  is  to  keep  a  large  book  in  the  kitchen,  in 
which  the  cook  writes  what  she  requires  ;  the  lady 
sees  this  on  her  daily  visit  to  the  kitchen  and  initials  it, 
drawing  a  line  through  anything  she  does  not  consider 
requisite,  and  she  should  make  it  distinctly  understood 
that  only  the  things  she  has  authorised  are  to  be  ordered. 

In  giving  out  stores  some  ladies  weigh  out  the  required 
amount  of  each  ingredient  daily,  but  this  is  a  tedious 
and  troublesome  plan,  and  leaves  no  margin  for  an  im¬ 
promptu  dish  should  a  friend  arrive  unexpectedly  to 
luncheon  or  dinner.  When  the  store-closet  is  filled 
dther  from  the  grocer’s  or  the  co-operative  stores,  it  is 
best  to  have  the  various  articles  put  up  in  parcels  of  a 
certain  weight — as,  for,  example,  loaf  sugar,  six-pound 
packets ;  kitchen  tea,  two  pounds  ;  currants,  raisins, 
rice,  &c.,  two  pounds — and  to  give  out  one  of  these 
packets  at  a  time.  A  very  little  practice  will  enable  the 
youngest  housekeeper  to  know  how  long,  on  an  average, 
the  various  packets  will  last  according  to  the  usual  con¬ 
sumption. 

There  is  one  matter  in  which  ladies  are  often  ex¬ 
tremely  inconsiderate  ;  they  engage  a  cook  capable  of 
dressing  dinners  for  company,  and  yet  they  will  not 
allow  her  to  keep  herself  in  practice  by  sending  up 
mtrees  when  they  are  alone.  They  consider  it  waste, 
and  are  extremely  disappointed  and  surprised  when, 
after^having  had  nothing  but  plain  roast,  boiled,  or  hash, 
followed  by  a  “  plain  pudding,”  conspicuous  by  the 
economy  of  cream  and  eggs,  they  give  a  dinner-party, 
and  find  that  the  cook’s  hand  has  lost  its  cunning  that 
the  soup  is  not  clear,  the  tartare  sauce  lumpy,  the 
mtrees  messy,  and  the  sweets  unsatisfactory.  They 
blame  the  cook,  but  they  are  wrong  ;  the  poor  woman 
is  the  victim  of  circumstances.  Cooking,  like  any  other 
art,  requires  much  practice,  and  it  would  be  as  reason¬ 
able  to  expect  a  lady  deprived  of  a  piano  to  execute 
successfully  a  difficult  mazurka  of  Chopin’s  as  a  cook 
to  send  up  a  satisfactory  dinner  when  the  means  of 
practising  her  art  are  rigorously  denied  her.  It  would 
be  a  better  plan  to  engage  a  plain  cook,  and  allow  the 
rare  dinners  to  be  cooked  by  a  professional  hired  for 
the  occasion. 

The  quite  plain  cook  is  generally  to  be  met  with  in 
houses  where  the  servants  number  but  four,  or  even 
less,  and  in  such  establishments  she  is  expected  to  clean 
her  own  kitchen,  scullery,  and  the  passages  thereto 
appertaining,  the  area  and  area  steps,  the  front  door¬ 
steps,  the  entrance-hall,  and  very  frequently  the  dining¬ 
room.  In  such  houses  there  is  rarely  a  servants’  hall. 


and  the  servants  take  their  meals  in  the  kitchen.  The 
wages  of  the  plain  cook  are  from  £l8  to  £20  a  year, 
with  an  allowance  of  Is.  6d.  a  week  for  washing,  and 
2s.  for  beer. 

Beer-money  is  a  much  better  and  more  economical 
arrangement  than  giving  the  beer  ;  for  though  a  rule  as 
to  the  quantity  to  be  drunk  is  generally  made,  it  is  rarely 
kept,  and  the  power  of  giving  beer,  not  at  their  own 
exf>ense,  to  their  friends,  is  a  sore  temptation  to 
servants. 

The  cook  in  all  households  where  there  is  not  a 
housekeeper  is  the  first  and  most  responsible  of  the 
maid-servants,  and  has  supreme  control  of  the  lower 
regions,  and  she  can  and  should  see  that  the  lady’s 
orders  respecting  visitors  are  carried  out.  This  is  a 
tolerably  vexed  question  with  all  ladies,  but  few  reason¬ 
able  or  considerate  women  object  to  their  servants  seeing 
their  friends  at  reasonable  and  proper  times ;  though 
they  do  object  most  decidedly  and  jusiifinhly  to  the 
friends  remaining  to  meals.  It  is  the  annoyance  of  this 
that  makes  many  ladies  advocate  the  system  of  board 
wages,  but  with  an  honest  cook  it  should  not  happen. 
The  mistress  states  that  friends  are  not  allowed  to  be 
fed  in  the  house,  the  cook  must  make  it  distinctly  under¬ 
stood  by  the  other  servants  that  such  are  the  orders, 
and  that  she  means  to  abide  by  them,  and  if  they  stiil 
persist  she  must  appeal  to  her  mistress. 

Ascending  in  the  scale,  and  coming  to  a  cook  at  all 
deserving  the  name,  the  first  thing  to  be  observed  is 
that  it  is  useless  to  expect  her  to  clean  her  own  kitchen, 
or  the  steps  and  passages.  People  are  fond  of  lament¬ 
ing  over  this,  and  declaring  that  “  in  the  olden  days 
cooks  did  not  expect  to  be  waited  upon.’’  In  the  first 
place  they  are  mistaken — good  cooks  always  did  require 
assistance ;  in  the  second,  even  if  they  were  right,  the 
present,  not  the  past,  concerns  us.  If  a  cook  demands 
either  an  under-servant  or  “  assistance”  (which  in  plain 
English  means  a  charwoman),  it  is  far  better  to  have  the 
former,  and  in  small  households  it  is  customary  far  the 
girl  to  assist  in  the  house  as  well,  being  under  the  house¬ 
maid  as  well  as  the  cook.  The  wages  of  such  a  girl 
begin  at  £lo,  with  is.  6d.  a  week  for  washing  and  is. 
for  beer,  and  if  she  remains  more  than  a  year  are  raised 
to  £12  ;  but  this  is  very  rarely  the  case,  as  she  generally 
leaves  to  become  either  scullery-maid  or  under-house¬ 
maid,  according  to  her  taste.  A  charwoman  should 
always  be  avoided  if  possible ;  it  is  difficult  to  make 
quite  certain  that  the  houses  whence  they  come  are  tree 
from  contagious  diseases,  and  among  the  majority 
honesty  as  to  articles  of  food  is  woefully  deficient. 

The  under-servant  is  up  first  and  lights  the  kitchen 
fire,  cleans  the  kitchen  and  steps,  rubs  up  the  brass,  if 
any,  of  the  hall-door,  and  lays  the  breakfast- table  for 
the  servants’  breakfast.  After  having  washed  and  put 
away  the  things  she  proceeds  upstairs  and  works  under 
the  housemaid  till  about  twelve,  when  she  returns  to  the 
kitchen  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

In  large  establishments  the  staff  is  larger ;  a  cook- 
housekeeper  (in  this  case  the  mistress  is  relieved  of 
much  trouble,  and,  of  course,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  store-room  or  general  management ;  the  wages 
range  from  £45  to  £60)  has  always  a  kitchenmaid  and 
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scullery-maid  at  her  command.  When  a  cook  and 
a  housekeeper  are  both  kept,  which  is  only  the  case  in 
large  houses,  the  latter  presides  over  what  is  still  called 
the  “  still-room,”  from  the  old  days  when  distillery  was 
a  domestic  art ;  and,  with  a  maid  under  her,  undertakes 
cakes,  sweetmeats,  fancy  bread,  and  all  matters  con¬ 
nected  with  the  dessert.  She  also  supervises  the  house¬ 
maids  and  the  linen,  &c.,  &c.,  which  a  cook-housekeeper 
is  not,  as  a  rule,  expected  to  do,  her  time  being  fully 
occupied. 

Young  mistresses  of  households  who,  while  wishing 
to  be  economical,  cannot  resign  themselves  to  the  dis¬ 
comfort  of  a  “  plain  cook,”  will  find  it  their  wisest  plan 
to  take  a  kitchen-maid  who  has  been  thoroughly  well 
taught  under  a  good  cook,  and  is  anxious  to  begin  the 
world  for  herself.  She  will  require  £25  the  first  year, 
and  expect  £30  the  second  if  she  slays  and  proves 
satisfactory  -,  but  after  two  years  she  will  probably  wish 
to  progress  to  a  larger  establishment.  This  is  all  very 
natural,  and  no  more  to  be  blamed  than  is  a  desire  to 
“  get  on”  in  any  other  rank  of  life,  and  ladies  who  rail 
at  servants  for  wishing,  like  all  other  members  of  the 
working  classes,  to  “  better  themselves,”  merely  exhibit 
a  great  want  of  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  make 
themselves  somewhat  ridiculous. 

A  lady  must  not  expect  to  find  a  woman  who  has 
only  been  a  kitchen-maid  at  once  a  really  good  manager. 
Management  requires  both  experience  and  forethought, 
and  neither  of  these  can  be  expected  from  a  girl  who 
has  hitherto  only  had  to  obey  orders  and  to  do  precisely 
as  she  is  told  with  the  things  set  before  her.  But 
management,  like  other  things,  can  be  learnt,  and  with 
assistance  from  her  mistress  a  willing  cook  can  soon 
become  a  good  manager.  The  mistress  should  proceed 
rather  by  suggestions  than  by  fault-finding.  It  is  very 
disheartening  to  a  cook  who  has  failed  from  want  of 
practice  rather  than  from  wastefulness  to  be  scolded 
because  the  butcher’s  book  for  the  week  is  high.  A 
few  suggestions  as  to  a  better  succession  of  joints  or 
the  possibility  of  utilising  some  small  thing  to  make  up 
a  fitting  quantity,  if  gently  made,  arouse  her  pride  and 
interest  in  her  work  rather  than  her  obstinacy.  If 
ladies  did  but  know  how  much  servants  are  influenced 
by  manner  they  would  pay  more  attention  to  it,  and 
would  reap  their  reward  in  much  more  willing  service. 
A  few  pleasant  words  give  little  trouble,  and  often 
cause  work  to  be  done  well  and  willingly  that  would 
otherwise  be  grudgingly  performed. 


A  mistress  who  dines  out  much  can  do  a  great  deal 
towards  instructing  her  cook  by  telling  her  of  anything 
new  she  may  notice  either  in  the  cooking  or  the  serving 
of  the  dishes.  An  intelligent  cook  will  often  be  able 
after  one  or  two  trials  to  prepare  a  similar  dish  after 
such  a  description.  The  lady  should,  however,  be 
careful  never  to  have  a  rehearsal  of  it  when  there  is 
any  one  present  to  criticise.  She  should  try  it  when  she 
and  her  husband  are  dining  alone,  taking  care  to  have 
some  other  dish  he  is  known  to  like  in  case  of  failure. 

She  should  be  very  particular  that  the  cook  should 
attend  to  the  look  of  her  dishes  as  well  as  to  the  taste,  and 
insist  on  their  being  as  daintily  served  when  she  is  alone 
as  when  guests  are  present.  The  look  of  a  dish  is  fully 
as  important  to  delicate  persons  as  the  flavour.  She 
should  talk  the  dinner  over  with  the  cook  the  next 
morning,  remarking  on  what  was  right  as  well  as  on 
what  was  wrong,  making  suggestions  as  to  variations, 
&c.  She  will  thus  be  able  to  point  out  any  error 
without  absolute  fault-finding. 

The  mistress  should  be  most  particular  as  to  the 
punctual  payment  of  her  tradesmen’s  books.  They 
should  be  sent  in  etery  Monday  morning  made  up  to 
the  Saturday  night,  and  should  be  examined  and  paid 
on  the  Tuesday.  Some  gentlemen,  however,  prefer 
only  giving  a  housekeeping  cheque  once  a  month,  but 
even  in  this  case  the  lady  should  make  a  point  of  seeing 
the  books  once  a  week  to  be  sure  there  is  no  error, 
which,  after  the  lapse  of  a  month,  would  be  certainly 
forgotten.  It  is  a  good  plan  for  her  to  initial  each  book 
when  she  looks  it  over,  and  sign  it  when  she  gives  the 
cook  the  money  to  pay  it,  as  it  shows  the  tradesman 
plainly  that  the  book  has  been  seen  and  the  money  given 
to  the  cook,  and  obviates  any  chance  of  dishone&ty. 

Some  ladies  will  not  allow  their  servants  to  pay  bills, 
imagining  that  if  they  pay  them  themselves  the  trades¬ 
men  will  not  give  per-centage  to  the  servants.  This  is 
an  utter  delusion.  The  servants  receive  it  just  the  same, 
and  the  lady  has  the  trouble  of  going  round  toTthe 
different  shops. 

In  conclusion,  we  can  only  say  that  a  lady  who  has 
once  been  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  a  satisfactory  cook 
should  take  some  trouble  to  keep  her,  and  that  there  is 
no  servant  respecting  whose  character  for  honesty, 
sobriety,  steadiness,  powers  of  managing  and  general 
qualifications  the  lady  giving  tht  character  should  be 
so  scrupulously  punctilious  as  to  accuracy. 

Maitresse  de  Maison. 


NO  MORE. 


AY,  then,  what  can  be  done 
When  love  is  flown. 

When  love  has  passed  away  ? 
Sit  in  the  twilight  grey. 
Thinking  how  near  he  was. 
Thinking  how  dear  he  was. 

That  is  no  more,  to-day  ! 


How  can  the  day  be  fair 
Love  may  not  share  ? 

How  day  goby. 

Hearing  no  fond  words  said. 
With  no  dear  kisses  shed — 
O  how  can  love  be  dead. 
And  yet  not  I  ? 
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«  ROYAL  NEW  YEAR  S  GIFTS. 

HE  annual  gifts  of  Her  Majesty  to  the 
poor  people  of  Windsor  and  Clewer 
were  distributed  to  them  in  the  Riding 
School  of  Windsor  Castle.  There  were 
altogether  814  recipients,  and  in  the  throng 
•4#  gathered  round  the  Castle  entrance  were 
men,  women,  and  children.  The  gates  were 
•Jo  opened  soon  after  nine  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
i;K  ing,  and  the  ticket-holders  admitted  in  a 
stream,  where,  on  a  long  table  placed  in  the 
A  centre  of  the  great  hall,  lay  the  Queeen’s  gifts, 
’  *  in  the  shape  of  fine  joints  of  beef  decorated 
with  sprigs  of  holly.  Mr.  Green,  the  clerk  of  Her 
Majesty’s  kitchen,  was  in  attendance,  and  under  his 
supervision  the  distribution  was  made,  each  recipient 
being  allowed  to  select  his  or  her  portion  at  will.  All 
was  done  in  a  most  orderly  manner,  and  as  the  throng 
of  people  left  the  table  the  bells  of  the  parish  church 
rang  merrily.  No  less  than  3,207  lbs.  of  beef  were 
distributed,  and  at  the  same  time  1,196  cwt.  of  coals 
were  given  away  in  parcels  from  I  cwt,  to  3  cwt ,  and 
delivered  at  the  houses  of  the  poor. 

ROYAL  JUVENILE  PARTY. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  gave  a  chil¬ 
dren’s  party  at  St.  Antonio  Palace.  At  five  o’clock  the 
little  people,  accompanied  by  their  parents,  were  received 
by  Captain  the  Hon.  D.  Monson,  and  presented  to  their 
Royal  Highnesses,  who  received  all  with  a  hearty  wel¬ 
come,  and  soon  put  them  entirely  at  their  ease.  Tea 
was  served  in  the  luncheon  and  music  rooms  at  half¬ 
past  five,  when  the  two  eldest  Royal  children  joined 
the  party.  The  young  Prince  Alfred  seemed  thoroughly 
to  enter  into  the  enjoyment  of  his  little  guests,  and 
remained  with  them  throughout  the  evening.  After 
tea,  during  which  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  was  unre¬ 
mitting  in  his  attentions  to  his  youthful  guests,  all  went 
lo  the  adjoining  room,  where  two  large  Christmas 
trees  were  standing,  both  brilliantly  lighted  and  laden 
with  handsome  toys,  boxes  of  sweetmeats,  &c.  Their 
Royal  Highnesses,  assisted  by  Lady  Mary  Butler  and 
Captain  Monson,  distributed  the  presents  to  the  little 
ones,  whose  only  trouble  seemed  to  be  the  difficulty 
they  had  of  choosing  among  so  many  tempting  things, 
and  that  of  carrying  them  away.  Amongst  the  guests 
were  the  Governor  of  Malta  and  Lady  Van  Strau- 
benzee.  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Baynes,  &c. 

THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

On  New  Year’s  Day  a  presentation  was  made  at 
Sandringham  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales 
by  the  clergy  and  tenantry  of  a  superb  casket,  in  |com- 
memoration  of  the  Prince’s  successful  visit  to  India  and 


joyful  return.  The  presentation  took  place  in  the  Great 
Hall  at  Sandringham,  and  was  made  by  the  Rev.  W.  L. 
Onslow  in  the  presence  of  the  donors,  when  he  referred 
in  glowing  terms  to  the  Prince’s  Indian  bravery,  so 
aptly  illustrated  on  the  casket,  which  was  made  of  rc~ 
pousse  silver,  and  unique  in  its  Indian  beauty  of  style. 
On  the  lid  is  a  faithful  likeness  of  the  Prince  in  hunting 
costume  (surrounded  by  his  attendants),  and  he  is  in 
the  act  of  mounting  a  magnificent  elephant,  richly 
caparisoned,  which,  with  its  howdah  on  its  back,  is 
kneeling  to  receive  him.  On  the  front  of  the  casket,  in 
gold,  are  displayed  the  badge  of  the  Star  of  India,  the 
Prince’s  plumes,  and  the  initials,  A.  E.,  flanked  with 
mythological  monsters  couchant.  The  same  animals  are 
repeated  on  the  back.  The  ends  are  ornamented  with 
elephants’  heads,  designed  in  relief,  with  dolphins  on 
each  side,  and  the  whole  rests  upon  grotesque  heads  of 
animals.  Each  picture  is  elaborately  set  in  a  border  of 
scrolls  and  floral  embellishments. 

AMATEIR  CONCERT  AT  BLENHEIM  PALACE. 

A  grand  amateur  concert  was  given  in  the  library  of 
Blenheim  Palace  in  aid  of  the  fund  being  raised  for  pro¬ 
viding  a  new  organ  for  Woodstock  parish  church,  and 
which  it  is  intended  shall  form  part  of  the  general  resto¬ 
ration  which  that  edifice  is  about  to  undergo.  The 
warmest  interest  has  been  shown  towards  this  resto¬ 
ration,  and  very  substantial  help  given  by  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  and  family,  and  the  concert 
was  mainly  promoted  by  Lady  Rosamond  Churchill.  In 
the  library  a  stage  was  erected  at  the  east  end,  the  sides 
and  back  of  which  were  filled  in  with  some  of  the  famous 
Blenheim  tapestry.  The  company  numbered  nearly  four 
hundred,  including  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Marl¬ 
borough  (who  were  most  warmly  received  on  entering 
the  room).  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  M.P.,  Lord 
and  Lady  Alfred  Churchill  and  Miss  Churchill,  Lord 
Henry  Gordon- Lennox,  Viscount  and  Viscountess 
Dillon,  Colonel  the  Hon.  R.  C.  H.  and  Lady  Louisa 
Spencer,  &c.  The  farmers  in  the  district  were  present 
in  large  numbers,  as  also  were  the  tradesmen  of  Wood- 
stock  with  their  wives  and  families.  Lady  Rosamond 
Churchill  sang  “  Within  a  mile  of  Edinboro’,”  and 
played  in  several  pianoforte  duets  with  Lady  Georgina 
and  Lady  Randolph  Churchill.  The  present  organ  is 
generally  believed  to  be  one  on  which  Handel  frequently 
played,  and  is  therefore  rather  old  and  worn  out ;  and 
the  fund  now  being  raised  is  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
viding  an  instrument  which  will  be  more  in  accordance 
with  the  restored  and  beautified  interior  of  the  church 
when  completed. 

FANCY  DRESS  BALL. 

A  most  successful  fancy  dress  ball  took  place  at 
Manydown  Park,  Basingstoke,  the  residence  of  E.  Bates, 
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Esq.,  M.P.  About  a  hundred  and  fifty  guests  were 
present,  amongst  whom  were  Mr.  Beach,  M.P.,  and 
Mrs.  Beach,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Portal,  the  Hon.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Slingsby-Bethell,  Miss  Bethell,  Lady  Westbury, 
the  Right  Hon.  Sclater- Booth,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sclater- 
Booth,  Sir  Nelson  and  Lady  Rycroft,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Chute,  General  Sir  Collingwood  and  Lady  Dick¬ 
son,  The  costumes  were  remarkably  pretty  and  pic¬ 
turesque.  Mrs.  Nicol,  a  lady  of  the  time  of  Charles  11.^ 
wore  pink  satin,  with  pearl  ornaments  ;  Miss  Warren, 
Rosina  (Barbiere  de  Seville),  cerise  satin  with  black 
Brussels  lace  flounces,  black  velvet  and  silver  bodice, 
lace  mantilla  grac .'fully  arranged  in  the  hair  ;  Mr.  G.  T. 
Bates,  a  Scindian  dress  ;  Miss  Bates,  a  Polish  costume 
of  crimson  velvet  and  white  fur  ;  Mrs.  Beach,  a  Puritan 
dress  of  pearl-grey  satin  ;  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Slingsby- 
Bethell  was  attired  in  a  magnificent  yellow  brocade,  with 
lace  headdress  and  diamonds.  Dancing  was  kept  up 
till  a  late  hour  with  great  spirit ;  the  chief  feature  of  the 
evening  was  the  “  Singing  Quadrille,”  composed  of 
nursery  rhymes,  which  was  sung  with  great  effect. 

GRAND  BAZAAR  AT  CHESTER. 

A  bazaar  was  held  at  the  Town-hall,  Chester,  for 
four  days,  and  on  the  first  day  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Westminster  and  Lady  Beatrice  Grosvenor  were  pre¬ 
sent  for  the  purpose  of  opening  it,  which  was  done  by 
the  duke  in  a  very  appropriate  speech  in  the  afternoon, 
when  about  300  visitors  were  assembled.  The  object 
of  the  bazaar  is  a  highly  laudable  one — that  of  raising 
further  funds  towards  the  fitting-up  of  a  training-ship 
for  little  destitute  lads,  the  ship  to  be  stationed  in  the 
Menai  Straits,  the  Government  having  placed  a  vessel 
at  the  disposal  of  the  committee,  and  the  undertaking 
is  to  be  commenced  at  once.  The  hall  looked  very  gay 
the  walls  were  hung  with  banners,  evergreens,  flags, &c., 
and  the  vestibule  was  also  decorated  with  plants,  where 
the  band  was  playing  during  the  afternoon.  The  trees 
were  decorated  with  Chinese  lanterns,  and  the  refresh¬ 
ment  stall  was  beautifully  adorned  with  flowers,  orchids, 
&c.,  exhibited  for  sale,  from  the  gardens  of  the  Duke  of 
Westminster. 

MARRIAGES  IN  HIGH  LIFE. 

At  St.  James’s  Church,  Piccadilly,  the  marriage  of 
Viscount  Helmsley,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Feversham, 
to  Lady  Muriel  Talbot,  youngest  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  was  solemnised  by  the  Dean  of  York, 
assisted  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  Chetwynd.  The 
bride  wore  a  dress  of  white  poult  de  sole.  Princess 
shape,  trimmed  with  Brussels  lace  and  bouquets  of 
natural  orange  flowers.  A  wreath  of  similar  flowers 
was  fastened  to  her  hair  by  diamond  stars,  the  gift  of 
the  bridegroom,  and  a  long  Brussels  lace  veil.  Her 
other  jewels  were  a  diamond  necklace,  the  gift  of  the 
Earl  and  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  a  blue  enamelled  and 
pearl  bracelet,  from  the  Earl  of  Faversham’s  tenantry, 
and  a  gold  bracelet  set  with  diamonds.  One  of  the 
most  artistic  and  valuable  presents  received  by  her 
ladyship  was  a  dessert  service  specially  manufactured 
by  Minton.  Each  plate  was  painted  with  a  finely- 
executed  sketch  of  the  several  mansions  and  ancestral 
halls  of  the  two  families.  The  six  bridesmaids  wore 


ivory-coloured  poplin  polonaises  over  silk  skirts  of  the 
same  colour,  trimmed  with  ruby  velvet ;  Rubens  hat, 
ivory  colour,  with  lining  and  trimming  like  that  on  the 
dresses,  and  feathers  to  match.  They  each  wore  a 
pendant  locket,  the  bow  at  the  top  forming  a  coronet 
set  with  pearls,  and  the  initials  of  the  bride  and  bride¬ 
groom  in  old  English  characters,  that  of  Lord  Helmsley 
in  rubies,  and  that  of  Lady  Muriel  Talbot  in  pearls. 
The  Belgian  Lace  Company  in  Regent-street  supplied 
the  lace  for  the  bridal  trousseau.  Among  the  many 
beautiful  toilettes  worn  on  the  occasion  were  several  in 
velvet,  and  others  a  mixture  of  velvet  and  silk. 

At  St.  Peter’s,  Eaton-square,  the  marriage  of  the 
Marchioness  of  Camden,  sister  of  the  13uke  of 
Marlborough,  and  Captain  Philip  Green,  of  the 
5th  Lancers,  was  celebrated  by  special  licence.  A 
distinguished  company  assembled  at  the  church,  his 
Excellency  the  Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ireland  and  other 
relatives  and  friends  being  amongst  those  present 
to  witness  the  ceremony,  including  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Montrose,  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness 
of  Abergavenny,  the  Marchioness  of  Conyngham  and 
Lady  Blanche  Conyngham,  Viscount  H.irdinge,  Lord 
Alfred  Churchill,  Lady  Alan  Churchill,  &c.  After 
the  wedding  breakfast  the  Marchioness  of  Camden  and 
Captain  Green  started  for  Riddlesworth  Hall,  the  seat 
of  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Montrose,  near  Thetford. 
The  wedding  presents,  which  were  very  valuable  and 
numerous,  included  a  pair  of  silver  candlesticks,  from 
his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Leopold. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Gerard  Cecil  Stewart  Paget, 
fourth  son  of  Lord  Alfred  Paget,  and  Lucy  Annie 
Emily  Gardner,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Richard 
Gardner,  M.P.,  was  solemnised  at  St.  Peter’s,  Eaton- 
square,  the  officiating  clergymen  being  the  Dean  of 
Windsor  and  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Wilkinson,  vicar  of 
St.  Peter’s.  The  bride  wore  a  white  satin  dress 
trimmed  with  lace  and  tulle  plisses,  and  pearl  and 
diamond  necklace.  The  bridesmaids’  dresses  were  of 
cream-coloured  brocade.  The  bride  was  given  away 
by  the  Hon.  Ashley  Ponsonby.  Among  those  present 
at  the  wedding  breakfast  were  his  Excellency  the 
Netherlands  Minister  and  Countess  Bylandt,  Earl  and 
Countess  Sydney,  the  Earl  and  Dowager  Countess  of 
Donoughmore,  &c.  The  bridal  presents  were  very 
numerous,  including  a  Holbein  tiara  set  with  rubies, 
pearls,  and  diamonds,  and  a  magnificent  pendant  with 
a  large  pear-shaped  brilliant  drop. 

MANSION  HOUSE  BALL. 

The  La^dy  Mayoress  gave  a  grand  ball  at  the  Mansion 
House  in  celebration  of  the  coming  of  age  of  her 
sister.  Miss  Florence  White.  The  saloon  and  all  the 
principal  apartments  of  the  official  residence,  which 
have  been  newly  furnished,  were  tastefully  decorated 
with  choice  flowers  and  plants,  and  the  Egyptian  Hall 
was  brilliantly  lighted,  both  stained  glass  windows 
being  illuminated  from  the  street.  The  birthday 
presents  to  Miss  White,  of  which  there  was  a  large 
number,  were  shown  in  one  of  the  rooms.  The  guests, 
about  five  hundred  in  number,  included  the  aldermen, 
sheriffs,  and  others  in  authority  in  the  City,  and  the 
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principal  families  in  the  county  of  Essex,  where  the 
Lord  Mayor  has  long  resided.  On  their  arrival  the 
company  were  received  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the 
Lady  Mayoress  in  the  saloon.  At  ten  o’clock  dancing 
commenced,  the  Lord  Mayor  opening  the  ball  with 


Miss  Adelaide  White,  of  South  Shields ;  the  Lady 
Mayoress,  Mr.  Sheriff  Hadley,  and  Miss  White,  with 
Mr.  Sheriff  East.  Supper  was  served  in  the  old  ball¬ 
room,  and  dancing  was  carried  on  until  far  into  the 
morning. 


WOMAN’S  mnw  or  THouoyT. 


II. - MAKING  THE  BEST  OF  THINGS. 


N  a  popular  book  of  poetry  for  children 
is  the  story  of  a  rustic  boy  who  was 
greatly  alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  a 
tall  figure  with  outstretched  arms  which 
he  dimly  saw  at  the  end  of  a  country  lane 
one  gloomy  evening.  At  first  he  shivered 
terribly  ;  then  he  plucked  up  courage,  advanced 
towards  the  goblin-like  object,  and  discovered 
that  it  was  only  a  friendly  finger-post.  There  is 
in  this  little  story  a  philosophical  moral  which 
applies  to  many  matters  of  our  daily  life,  the 
narrow  w'ays  of  which  are  studded  with  sign¬ 
posts  which  some  folks  persistently  take  to  be  bogies, 
and  will  scarcely  be  convinced  of  the  contrary  even 
when  the  plain,  harmless  timber  stands  revealed.  Why 
do  some  people  encounter,  according  to  their  own 
showing,  so  many  troubles,  while  others  have  so  few, 
and  while  to  a  third  person,  looking  calmly  at  each,  there 
appears  to  be  no  remarkable  disparity  in  their  conditions  ? 
The  fact  is,  troubles  are  like  eggs  ;  we  may  hatch  them 
if  we  will,  and  then  they  may  turn  out  to  be  noisy, 
troublesome  chickens,  flapping  their  wings  and  cack¬ 
ling  when  we  would  wish  to  be  quiet,  w'aking  us  up 
at  the  small  hours  of  the  morning  when  sleep  would 
be  refreshing.  The  eggs  might  be  utilised  for  pleasant 
puddings  and  custards.  That  is  a  homely  simile,  but 
we  are  writing  with  an  especial  view  to  homely  matters, 
to  the  great  art  of  making  ourselves  and  others  happier, 
and  consequently  more  comfortable  in  the  domestic 
circle. 

There  are  minds  which  seem  to  possess  a  peculiar 
faculty  for  finding  out  evil  things,  detectives  always 
on  the  search  for  hidden  villainy,  resolved  that  to 
take  it  for  granted  that  every  man  and  woman  is 
naturally  and  determinedly  bad  unless  very  demon¬ 
stratively  proved  to  be  otherwise,  is  only  proper 
prudence  exercised  for  self-protection.  Persons  of 
that  turn  of  mind  suspect  everybody,  worry  themselves 
into  the  belief  that  every  hand  is  against  them,  that 
there  are  particular  Siseras  against  whom  even  the  stars 
in  their  courses  fight,  and,  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  they  are  the  most  unfortunate  people  in  the  world, 
certainly  contrive  to  make  themselves  among  the  most 
uncomfortable.  When  they  find  that  matters  turn  out 
better  than  they  anticipated,  that  what  appeared  to 
threaten  trouble  has  really  been  beneficial,  that  some 
of  those  of  whom  they  so  freely  prophesied  evil  things 
have  really  acted  fairly  and  honourably,  they  are  not 


even  then  convinced  they  made  a  mistake,  but  take 
credit  for  the  correctness  of  their  perceptions  and  the 
precautions  they  adopted,  in  the  absence  of  which 
terrible  consequences  would  have  been  inevitable.  It 
is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  are  those  of  a  different 
temperament  who  are  as  blind  to  the  evil  which  really 
exists  as  the  others  are  to  the  good,  who  drift  smilingly 
along  with  every  current  of  life  till  they  are  lamentably 
drowned.  Such  natures  are  simply  imbecile,  with 
nothing  of  the  clear  vision  and  resolved  courage  which 
go  to  make  up  a  mind  worthy  of  respect  and  capable 
of  holding  its  own  in  the  world.  They  would  not  see 
the  ghost  in  the  lane ;  neither  would  they  see  the  guide- 
post  which  shows  them  the  road  to  be  safely  taken. 

The  habit  of  despondency  may  arise  from  several 
causes.  One  is  an  excitable  temperament  which  is 
deeply  impressed  by  the  first  aspect  of  anything  and 
cannot  patiently  wait  to  examine  and  analyse.  Another 
cause  is  sheer  timidity  ;  another  the  remembrance  of 
some  former  trouble,  the  first  symptoms  of  which 
resembled  those  which  we  now  see,  and  which,  by 
hasty  and  alarmed  reasoning,  we  conclude  to  be  iden¬ 
tical  ;  and  a  fourth  (however  painful  it  may  be  for  any 
of  us  to  admit  the  fact),  is  a  sympathy  in  our  own 
minds  with  evil  things.  For  the  two  causes  first 
mentioned,  the  guide-post  story  points  an  obvious  and 
sufficient  moral.  Pluck  up  courage,  look  a  little  fur¬ 
ther,  and  you  will  see  a  friend  where  you  expected  a 
foe.  When  the  third  cause,  the  remembrance  of  some 
former  trouble,  is  active,  we  should  try  to  bring  to 
mind  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  discover,  if  we 
can,  whether  the  symptoms  are  precisely  identical,  and 
if  so,  whether  our  own  mistakes  or  neglect  helped  to 
produce  the  lamentable  results  ;  whether,  also,  sub¬ 
sequent  symptoms  were  inevitable  consequences  of  the 
first,  or  were  induced  by  circumstances  which  may 
not  have  been  in  existence.  We  may  be  attacked  by 
bodily  illness,  and  may  flush  into  fever  and  be  pros¬ 
trated  by  weakness,  just  as  somebody  else  did  who 
never  rallied,  but  was  carried  to  a  premature  grave, 
but  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  recover. 
Certainly  recovery  will  be  made  much  more  doubtful 
if  we  give  way  to  despondency,  and  much  more  pro¬ 
bable  if  we  keep  up  a  good  heart.  There  may  have 
been  a  dozen  reasons  why  our  poor  friend  could  not 
survive  the  attack,  and  another  dozen  why  we  should 
recover.  We  do  not  know  absolutely,  but  we  can 
hope,  and  hope  is  a  blessed  medicine  which  doctors 
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cannot  exactly  prescribe  though  they  may  encourage 
it,  but  which  is  a  Divine  remedy  for  soul  sickness,  as 
fresh  air  and  sunlight  are  for  morbid  conditions  of  the 
body. 

Again,  fortune  has  frowned  on  us — evil  days  have 
come.  We  have  slipped  from  our  footing  in  the 
world  and  are  adrift  on  the  ocean  with  no  apparent 
haven  in  view.  How  readily  we  remember  parallel 
cases !  There  were  Jones  and  Brown  in  similar  trouble ; 
they  sank  from  affluence  to  misery,  died  in  poverty, 
and  the  children  were  left  destitute  to  the  cold  mercy 
of  the  world.  Sad  indeed,  and  naturally  calculated  to 
induce  despondency  on  our  parts,  unless  our  hearts 
are  high  enough  to  wrestle  with  the  new  trouble,  and 
determined  enough  to  make  us  subdue  it  if  we  can. 
There  is  no  unalterablelaw  of  Nature  or  Providence  that 
because  Brown  and  Jones  were  miserable  failures,  we 
should  be  so  also.  Exercise  our  memory  a  little  more, 
and  we  may  perhaps  be  able  to  call  to  mind  Smith  and 
Robinson,  who  also  fell  from  their  high  estate,  but 
battled  manfully,  gained  strength  from  what  they  had 
endured,  saw  (what  they  could  not  see  before,  and 
never  might  have  seen  if  trouble  had  not  come)  the 
mistakes  they  made  while  in  prosperity,  set  their  faces 
vigorously  towards  a  new  life,  and  in  a  wonderfully 
short  time  conquered  what  to  more  timid  hearts 
seemed  insuperable  difficulties.  It  is  silly,  sentimental, 
poor-hearted  folks  who  see  anything  to  induce  de¬ 
spondency  in  falling  leaves  and  broken  branches.  To 
the  clearer  vision,  the  falling  leaves  are  preparing  the 
ground  for  a  new  development  of  life  and  beauty  ;  the 
broken  branches  are  so  many  weakening  redundancies 
without  which  the  living  trunk  is  more  vigorous. 
When  we  are  disposed  to  think  too  despoodingly  of  the 
past,  we  should  remark  that  there  are  unknown  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  the  future,  which,  hopefully  and  patiently 
waired  for,  may  make  our  hearts  glad. 

The  other  cause  mentioned  k  is  not  pleasant  to 
recognise  ;  it  is  offensive  to  our  self-esteem,  but  it  in¬ 
dubitably  exists.  We  suppose  we  attach  some  meaning 
to  the  confession  we  so  frequently  make  with  our  lips, 
that  “  we  are  all  miserable  sinners  at  any  rate,  if  we 
are  candid  men  and  women,  that  the  thoughts  of  our 
hearts  are  not  always  precisely  what  they  should  be, 
and  that  we  are  sometimes  actuated  by  motives  which 
would  scarcely  bear  the  test  of  a  very  close  examination 
on  the  highest  religious  and  moral  principles.  That 
being  granted — and  unfortunately  for  poor  human 
nature  it  must  be  granted — when  we  feel  perfectly 
assured  that  some  persons  with  whom  we  have  asso¬ 
ciation  or  dealings  will  inevitably  be  mean,  deceptive, 
selfish,  untruthful,  or  even  dishonest  towards  os,  it 
will  be  well  if  we  are  quite  certain  that  we  are  not 
following  out  a  train  of  thought  arising  from  our  own 
impulses,  and  unconsciously  predicting  that  others  will 
do  what  we  might  ourselves  do  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances.  Other  pet^le  may  be  better  than  we — 


judging  from  ourselves — are  ready  to  think  they  are. 
Obviously,  also,  they  may  not  be  ;  but  the  possibility 
should  induce  us  not  to  jump  hastily  to  a  conclusion. 

Another  consideration  may  be  taken  into  account, 
and  that  is  the  changes  brought  about  by  time.  We 
do  not,  cannot,  know  what  they  may  be,  but  they  are 
quite  as  likely  to  be  beneficial  to  us  as  the  reverse. 
In  five  or  ten  years  hence  surrounding  circumstances 
may  be  quite  altered  in  character  ;  the  course  of  nature 
may  have  removed  many  disagreeable  or  malicious 
people,  weakened  the  influences  which  were  against 
us,  developed  new  influences,  and  introduced  us  to  new 
elements  of  love  and  enjoyment.  With  every  genera¬ 
tion  there  is  a  renewed  youth  in  the  world,  and  the 
maturity  may  be  blessed  indeed.  As  rational  beings, 
with  some  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  world  and 
of  individuals,  we  are,  at  least,  as  fully  justified  in 
hoping,  indeed  trusting,  that  change  will  be  for  the 
better — that  the  world’s  life,  and  our  own  lives  too,  are 
progressing — and  the  probability  of  the  future  should 
increase  our  present  strength. 

After  all  that  can  be  thought  or  said,  one  stupendous 
fact  remmns — there  is  a  Providence  in  the  world,  not 
only  the  special  Providence  which  may  be  trusted  to 
provide  special  help,  but  the  Providence  which  has 
been  active  from  all  eternity,  beneficially  making  the 
world  and  its  belongings  fit  for  us.  Were  it  not  so 
the  world  would  have  f^en  to  pieces  long  ago.  The 
hopeful  among  us  are  accustomed  to  say,  “  hvil  is  over¬ 
ruled  by  good.”  That  is  scarcely  an  adequate  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  truth.  It  seems  to  be  so,  because  there 
appears  to  be  a  great  amount  of  evil  in  the  world, 
which  is  in  reality  only  good  half  seen,  and  because 
the  good,  when  it  is  apparent,  is  not  recognised  by  us 
as  the  harmonious  result  of  influences  beyond  our 
power  to  have,  but  as  an  antagonistic  force  which  has 
conquered  in  a  combat  with  bad  elements. 

Good  is  ever  with  us  and  around  us,  but  it  can  only 
be  realised  to  the  disciplined  mind,  the  heart  of  far- 
reaching  charity  and  sympathy  and  of  faithful  courage, 
and  the  strong  will  that  grapples  with  difficulties,  de¬ 
termined  to  subdue,  th^  does  not  “  tender-handed 
touch  the  nettle”  and  feel  the  sting,  but  “  grasps  it 
like  a  roan  of  mettle,”  and  finds  it,  if  not  exactly 
“  soft  as  silk,”  as  the  proverb  has  it,  at  any  rate 
harmless. 

There  are  wonderful  possibilities  open  to  the  brave 
faithful  mind,  and  not  the  least  is  emancipation  from 
the  despondent  mistrust  of  nature  and  humanity  which 
induces  us  to  see  the  worst  in  everything,  and  de¬ 
velops  the  cheerfulness  of  spirit  which,  like  Divine 
charity,  “  suffers  all  things  and  hopes  all  things 
which  is  not  foolishly  blind  to  the  evils  which  un¬ 
doubtedly  exist,  but  which  refuses  to  exaggerate 
them,  and  most  decidedly  refuses  to  be  subdu^  by 
them. 

The  Editor. 
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7f^. — Walking  'IViilettfs. 

iMad'-up  Patterns,  6s.  6d. ;  Flat  Patterns,  4s. — Madame  A.  Letellier,  50,  Hennetta-street,  Covemi  Garden.) 

iA^HIONS  for  the  d  lytime  and  evening  are  all  ceremony,  grand  dinners,  balls,  and  toirhs.  Let  us, 

of  a  dressy  style  this  month.  The  toilets  now  therefore,  examine  these  different  styles  of  toilets  as 

.j  required  are  those  for  receptions  and  visits  of  Fashion  presents  them  for  the  season.  Reception  toilets 
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79. — Ball  Asn  Walking  Toilettes. 

{^Made-up  Pattern  of  Ba'l  Dress,  Gt.  6d,;  Flat  Pattern,  ^r.  Walhng  Costume,  Made-up,  5/.  6</  ;  Flat  Pattern, 
Madame  A.  Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.') 


skirt  down  to  the  knees.  Behind  spreads  the  peacock’s- 
tail  train,  which  has  to  be  taken  up  and  held  in  the  hand 


are  still  made  in  the  fourreau  shape  in  front,  and  comei’s- 
tail-shapei  trains  behind.  One  slips  into  them  by  means 
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8o.— The  Leteson  Toilette. 

{Made-up  Pattern,  6t.  6d.;  Flat  Pattern,  41.  Childs  Dress,  2s.  6d. — Madame  A.  Letellieb,  30,  Henrietta-st.,  Covent  Garden.) 
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81. — The  Svbilla  Toilette. 

{^Made-up  Pattern,  6/. ;  Flat  Pattern,  3^.  ()d. — Madame  A.  Letellier,  30,  Heirietta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 
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— New  Models  of  Paletots  and  Confections. 

{Made-up  Patterns,  3/.  ;  Flat  Patterns,  ij.  6d. — Madame  A.  Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 
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lip  the  end  of  one’s  train  is  by  no  in  -ans  i  graceful  one,  but 
all  ladies  in  full  dr  ss  are  now  compelled  to  resort  to  it. 


fashion-,  aiul  toili  ts.  W.*  '  a  howeve  ,  no  intention 
whatever  o’  crnicising  ;  w  mer  i\  n  iie  tacts  as  we  see 
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them.  The  present  style  of  dress  is  a  marvel  of  outline 
and  design — it  is  downright  sculpture.  If  the  subject  is 
well-formed,  so  much  the  better  for  her  and  for  those 
who  behold  her  ;  if  not  it  is  a  great  trial — she  risks  look¬ 
ing  grotesque  and  ridiculous.  The  present  fashion  suits 
a  few,  not  all.  In  point  of  fact,  the  lady  who  dresses 
best  is  she  who  dresses  for  herself  and  not  for  others, 
and  finds  out  the  style  most  becoming  to  her.  She 
should  know,  first  of  all,  to  what  period  she,  as  a  type, 
belongs — if  she  can  best  personate  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  or  Diana  of  Poictiers  ;  if  she  has  the  poetical 
beauty  of  a  Marguerite  or  the  fair  dignity  of  the  ladies 
of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  There  are  aristocratic 
natures  who  may  choose  at  will  among  such  sweet 
incarnations,  others  prefer  the  period  of  the  Directoire 
and  the  Girondins. 

Almost  all  styles  are  permitted  that  are  genuine  and 
historical.  A  detail  borrowed  from  Trianon  toilets  is 
the  long  mitten  coming  up  over  the  elbow  and  taking 
the  place  of  the  glove  for  evening  toilets.  This  mitten 
is  made  of  a  fine  network  of  pink  and  white  silk,  or  of 
point  lace  with  lace  ruche,  finished  by  a  bow  of  ribbon 
— of  Chantilly  lace,  of  gold  lace  and  coloured  silk  ;  or, 
again,  of  white  and  black  lace  embroidered  with  sprays 
of  flowers. 

Other  elegant  fantaisies  are  the  Vandyke  collarette  of 
Flemish  lace,  and  the  Duchess  de  Berry  collarette  of 
quilled  lace  alternately  black  and  white,  with  coloured 
bow  of  ribbon  at  the  side.’  And,  again,  the  Virginie 
fichu  of  crepe  de  chine,  covered  with  embroidery  in  silks 
of  faded  colours,  and  which  is  fastened  upon  the  shoulder 
by  a  flower.  And  the  Creole  coiffure,  of  plush,  which 
is  rolled  round  the  head  like  a  turban,  and  lined  with 
gauze  or  lace.  It  forms  a  most  becoming  morning 
coiffure,  with  a  robe  de  chambre  trimmed  with  plush  to 
match. 

Fashion,  instead  of  becoming  more  simple  and  more 
sparing  of  ornaments,  is  as  daintily  particular  in  every 
detail  as  in  the  tout  ensemble  of  the  toilette.  A  hand¬ 
some  dress  is  now-a-days  quite  a  study  in  design  and 
colour. 

Among  a  number  of  splendid  dresses  about  to  be  sent 
off  to  Russia  by  one  of  our  good  couturieres  we  noticed 
the  two  following  as  particularly  elegant : — A  dress  of 
rose  coloured  brocade  speckled  with  black  chenille, 
trimmed  round  with  a  wreath  of  rose-coloured  poppies, 
embroidered  in  floss  silk,  with  black  chenille  centres, 
and  a  network  fringe  of  black  chenille,  finished  with 
drooping  balls  of  rose-coloured  satin. 

And  a  dress  of  cream-white  velvet,  embroidered  with 
white  chenille  and  beads.  The  court  train  of  white 
velvet  is  looped  up  on  one  side  of  the  back  with  a  large 
trail  of  water-lilies,  silvery  green  and  dead  gold  foliage, 
over  a  skirt  of  white  satin,  covered  with  plisses  and 
bouillons.  It  is  edged  all  round  with  a  garland  of 
leaves  embroidered  in  white  chenille,  and  flowers  in 
white  beadwork.  The  same  toilette  looks  equally 
beautiful  in  colours. 

For  town  toilets  Indian  cashmere  is  the  most  fashion¬ 
able  of  materials  just  now,  in  dark  shades  of  colour 
such  as  Russian  green,  jasper,  and  myrtle  green,  seal 
maroon  and  Carmelite,  marine,  slate  and  Sevres  blue, 


reddish  prune  and  purple,  caroubier,  garnet  and  Garame 
red,  Russian,  military.  Alp,  and  felt  grey. 

The  walking  dress  of  cashmere  and  faille  combined, 
in  the  above  colours,  is  most  ladylike  and  quietly 
tasteful. 

In  soft  light  tints,  Indian  cashmere  is  accepted  for 
evening  toilets  in  combination  with  faille,  plain  or  fancy 
velvet,  Sicilienne,  satin,  or  brocade.  With  these 
different  tissues  extremely  elegant  evening  dresses  are 
made,  either  in  the  Princess  style,  or  with  fourreau 
skirt  in  front,  fan-shaped  train  behind,  and  habit  bodice. 

For  instance,  a  toilet  of  lime-blossom-coloured  cash- 
mere  and  satin,  trimmed  with  fancy  chenille  braid  and 
satin  bows  to  match,  is  most  stylish.  It  may  be  worn 
at  the  theatre  or  opera  with  a  wreath  of  velvet  and 
satin  lime  blossoms,  and  chenille  foliage  for  the  coiffure. 

And  another  of  pale  rose-coloured  cashmere  and 
stamped  rose-coloured  velvet,  trimmed  with  rose-co¬ 
loured  leaf-braid,  or  of  silvery  green  cashmere  and 
pale  green  satin,  with  embroidered  braid  composed  of 
silver  and  green  foliage. 

A  handsome  reception  or  dinner  dress  is  of  scabieuse- 
coloured  velvet  and  satin,  with  robings  of  chenille 
fringe  of  the  same  colour  finished  with  satin  balls. 
The  front  part  of  the  skirt,  of  velvet  scalloped  out  and 
bound  with  satin,  rests  upon  a  deep  plisse  of  satin.  At 
the  sides  there  are  robings  formed  of  three  satin  folds 
with  velvet  bows  and  rows  of  chenille  fringe  put  on 
ladder-wise.  At  the  back,  satin  train,  with  inner 
frilling  of  white  muslin  and  Valenciennes  lace,  called 
the  balayeuse  (or  sweeper),  destined  to  preserve  the  edge 
of  the  satin  from  soiling.  The  velvet  bodice  opens 
over  a  satin  gilet  in  front,  and  the  sleeves  are  partly 
satin  and  partly  velvet. 

For  ball  toilets,  in  spite  of  some  attempts  to  exchange 
them  for  feathers  or  even  furs,  no  trimming  is  more 
beautiful  or  more  in  favour  than  flowers.  They  are 
made  in  great  perfection  by  our  Parisian  artificial  florists. 

For  a  dress  of  puffed  tulle  we  were  shown  a  most 
exquisite of  rose-coloured  bindweed,  composed 
of  a  wide  scarf-like  wreath  of  the  lovely  bell-shaped 
blossoms  without  foliage,  put  on  in  the  Marie  Therese 
style,  and  of  a  fichu  of  the  same,  forming  a  point  in  the 
back,  with  spray  upon  either  shoulder,  upon  the  bosom, 
and  upon  the  point  at  the  back. 

For  a  black  tulle  and  lace  dress,  a  similar  scarf  of 
golden  and  crimson  chenille  foliage,  fastened  with  a 
large  cluster  of  the  same  -,  for  the  hair  a  coronet  of 
leaves  to  match. 

And  for  a  white  satin  and  crepe  de  chine  dress  a  parure 
of  lime-blossoms,  clustering  in  agrafes  for  looping  up 
the  crape  scarf,  and  finished  in  one  long  trailing  spray. 
Light  wreath  and  bouquet  for  the  bodice,  and  aigrette 
for  the  hair. 

Plastrons,  tabliers,  and  aumoni'ere  pockets  are  also 
composed  entirely  of  flowers,  such  as  water-lilies  with 
silvery  green  aquatic  foliage,  pink  maize  and  white 
chrysanthemums,  golden  and  silvery  grapes,  and  the 
ever-lovely  rose  of  all  kinds  and  shades  of  colour. 

The  new  cravats  are  of  striped  plush  and  chenille,  or 
of  brocade  with  elegant  fringes.  They  are  tied  in  large 
loose  bows  to  fasten  the  high  open  collars  now  in  vogue. 
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Cuffs  are  also  made  very  deep  and  cornet-shaped,  and 
fastened  with  one  large  solitaire  steel. 

The  fashionable  robe  de  chamhre  is  that  of  cream- 
coloured  cashmere  or  fancy  woollen  faoftnne.  A  pretty 
model,  forming  part  of  an  elegant  trousseau,  is  made 
in  the  Princess  shape,  and  trimmed  with  a  pleated 
flounce,  headed  with  quillings  of  Mechlin  lace.  The 
lace  quilling  is  continued  all  the  way  up  in  the  middle 
iu  front,  with  bows  of  caroubier  ribbon  ;  large  square 
pockets  are  also  trimmed  with  quillings  of  Mechlin 
lace  and  bows  of  caroubier  ribbon.  The  morning 
coiffure  to  match  is  a  puff  of  Mechlin  lace  and  ribbon 
to  match  the  trimming  of  the  dress. 

Another  morning  deshabille^  consisting  of  a  skirt  and 
jacket,  of  cream-coloured  fancy  woollen  material,  cut 
out  in  small  square  tabs  piped  with  blue  silk,  and  with 
cream-coloured  lace.  The  trained  skirt  has  similar 
piped  tabs  down  each  seam.  In  front  two  biais  bands, 
edged  with  piped  tabs  and  lace,  form  a  tablier.  The 
jacket  is  cut  out  and  trimmed  in  the  same  manner,  with 
quillings  of  lace  showing  between  each  tab.  It  is 
fasten^  all  the  way  down  with  nacre  buttons.  The 
square  pockets  are  piped  with  blue  silk  and  edged  with 
cream  lace.  The  sleeves  have  square  facings,  trimmed 
to  correspond  and  finished  with  bows. 

A  Duchess  matinee  is  of  ciel-blue  Surah  foulard, 
lined  with  flannel  covered  over  with  white  silk,  plisse  h 
la  vieille  all  round  with  Flemish  lace  insertion  and  head¬ 
ing.  On  one  side  small  fan-shaped  pleated  pocket, 
with  bows  of  ribbon  and  lace.  Coat  sleeves,  trimmed 
with  pluses,  lace,  and  bows  of  ribbon. 

All  these  elegant  morning  deshabilles  have  coiffures  to 
match. 

For  instance,  a  Charlotte  Corday  cap  of  muslin  and 
Valenciennes,  Maline  or  cream  lace,  and  bow  of  carou- 
bier-coloured  ribbon.  And  a  puff  coiffure  of  ciel 
blue  crepe  de  chine,  trincmed  with  very  fine  torchon 
lace,  and  marine  blue  satin  ribbon  tied  in  a  bow  at  the 
side. 

And  now  to  return  to  a  more  dressy  if  not  more 
elegant  style  of  dress,  we  will  describe  a  very  tasteful 
toilet  of  pistachio  green  cashmere  and  silvery  green 
satin,  two  shades  of  green  dating  from  the  period  of 
Mdlle.  de  Scudery.  The  skirt,  cut  in  the  fourreau 
shape  in  front,  is  of  satin,  with  pleated  flounce,  headed 
with  a  handsome  fringe  of  green  chenille.  This  skirt 
spreads  out  behind  into  fan-shaped  pleats,  with  satin 
bows  and  chenille  fringe.  The  tunic,  of  very  fine 
Indian  cashmere,  embroidered  in  applique  with  silvery 
green  satin  foliage,  opens  at  the  sides  so  as  to  form  a 
court  train,  and  shows  a  waistcoat  of  green  satin.  This 
tunic  is  edged  with  braid  composed  of  satin  leaves  and 
a  fringe  of  pistachio  green  chenille  and  silvery  green 
satin  balls.  The  waistcoat,  of  silvery  green  satin,  forms 
part  of  the  tunic.  It  is  high-necked  and  lengthened 


into  square  lappets  with  chenille  and  silver  buttons. 
The  sleeves  of  the  tunic  are  of  green  satin  with  facings 
of  cashmere  ;  band  and  bow  of  satin. 

This  toilet  may  be  worn  at  a  wedding  or  for  visits  of 
ceremony  with  a  capote  of  silvery  green  satin,  trimmed 
with  a  wreath  of  foliage  of  two  shades  of  green.  Over 
the  puffed  and  gathered  border  a  butterfly  bow  of  green 
satin  fastening  on  a  cluster  of  two  feathers  of  two  shades 
of  green  ;  and,  by  way  of  mantle,  an  Incroyable  collet  or 
cape  of  embroidered  cashmere,  trimmed  with  satin  leaf 
braid  and  a  chenille  fringe,  fastened  with  bows  of  satin 
and  lined  with  green  plush.  The  boots  should  be  of 
green  satin,  with  Louis  XV.  heels,  the  gloves  very  long, 
of  palest  lemon  colour,  almost  white. 

We  will  now  give  the  descriptions  of  a  few  new 
costumes  for  children. 

For  a  little  girl  ten  years  old,  a  costume  of  turquoise 
blue  vigogne,  trimmed  with  white  swansdown.  The 
skirt  is  pleated.  Abbess  fashion,  the  Princess  tunic  is 
edged  with  swansdown.  The  tunic  is  finished  round 
the  throat  with  a  sailor  collar  of  turquoise  blue  velvet, 
edged  with  swansdown,  and  there  are  velvet  facings  to 
correspond  upon  the  sleeves.  Pifferaro  hat  of  white 
felt,  trimmed  round  with  blue  velvet  ribbons,  and  with 
a  long  white  feather  curling  round  the  crown  and 
drooping  at  the  back.  Blue  velvet  jacket,  trimmed  with 
swansdown,  and  blue  velvet  boots. 

Another  costume  for  about  the  fame  age  is  of  prune- 
coloured  cashmere  and  velvet ;  kilted  cashmere  skirt, 
with  three  bands  of  velvet  crossing  and  fastening  down 
the  pleats.  Princess  tunic  of  cashmere,  with  waistcoat 
of  prune  velvet  and  buttons  of  Burgos  nacre.  Collar 
and  sleeve-cuffs  of  prune  velvet.  Postillion  hat  of  prune- 
coloured  felt,  bound  with  velvet,  and  trimmed  round 
with  a  scarf  of  blue  gauze,  speckled  with  chenille, 
fastened  at  the  side  with  a  blue  bird’s  wing. 

For  a  little  boy  about  six  or  seven  years  old,  a  Ven- 
deen  costume  is  of  seal-coloured  cloth.  The  wide 
trousers  are  fastened  into  the  soft  leather  boots.  The 
jacket,  with  large  collar  and  revers  of  velvet,  fastens  in 
front  with  a  row  of  buttons  to  match.  Under  this 
jacket  there  is  a  short  kilted  skirt.  The  sleeve  is  pleated 
and  finished  with  a  velvet  revers.  Velvet  pocket,  and 
thick  chenille  cord  trimming.  Breton  hat  of  seal- 
coloured  felt,  edged  with  embroidered  braid  round  the 
crown,  and  Bretonne  cocade. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  mention  a  new  perfume 
which  is  quite  a  ftreur  among  our  Parisiau  elegantes. 
It  is  the  Champaka  (the  Royal  Indian  perfume),  which 
is  no  doubt  as  well  known  in  I^ndon  as  here.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  great  fashion  in  Paris  is  now  to  have 
everything,  scented  h  la  Champaka,  and  scent-bottles 
and  sachets  of  this  delicious  perfume  have  been  as  wel¬ 
come  for  etrennes  this  year  as  the  famous  Capoul  bonbon, 
which  is  saying  a  great  deal. 
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*  A  pointed  dart  with  anguish  tipt, 

A  cnp  of  poison  take, 

An  (^'ning  bud  uiitiinely  nipt, 

A  rictim  at  a  rack. 

“  Swear  that  her  eyes  are  two  bright  stars. 

Her  cheeks  exceed  the  rose. 

And  purer  white  than  lily  bears 
On  her  sweet  forehead  grows. 

fcHAV£  been  fulfilling  one  of  my  plea¬ 
santest  duties  to  my  readers,  looking  at 
the  pretty  and  original  valentines  pre¬ 
pared  by  Mr.  Eugene  Rimmel,  96, 
Strand,  for  the  delectation  of  the 
rs  and  receivers  in  the  year  of  grace  1877. 
Rich  in  novelties  of  the  kind  as  former  years 
have  been,  the  present  exceeds  them  in  variety 
and  originality  of  design,  as  well  as  delicate  and 
.1,  -  artistic  workmanship.  One  of  the  prettiest 
^  novelties  is  the  Clock  valentine,  containing  a 
^  real  clock  of  small  size,  but  of  excellent  mecha¬ 
nism,  in  a  carved  frame  of  dark  wood.  This 
would  be  a  charming  ^t  to  a  girl,  and  Mr.  Rimmel  has 
written  some  appropriate  lines  to  accompany  the  gift — 
“Twice  RomiD  the  Clock. 

“  When  Nature  wakes  on  early  morn. 

And  life  returns  to  all  that’s  born, 

1  think  thee ! 

“  When  Sol,  on  his  career  most  high. 

With  his  bright  rays  illumes  tlic  sky, 

I  think  of  thee ! 

“  When  evening  shades  on  earth  descend. 

And  twilight  brings  day  to  an  end, 

1  think  of  thee  ! 

“  And  when  lulled  by  Night  to  sleep. 

In  the  midst  of  slumbers  doep, 

I  dream  of  thee !” 

The  little  clock  only  requires  to  be  hung  up  on  a  nail, 
tnd  it  will  do  its  work  manfully. 

Other  beautiful  gifts  consist  of  silver  filigree  ear¬ 
rings,  bracelets,  sets,  resting  on  a  cushion  of  white 
satin  ;  sets  of  bog-oak  jewellery  in  nests  of  white  and 
emerald  green  ;  lava  cameo  pins,  brooches,  bracelets, 
and  earrings,  beautifully  carved,  and  very  artistic  in 
their  neutral  colouring.  These  are  all  arranged  in 
pretty  boxes,  with  scented  cushions  and  the  indis¬ 
pensable  lace-paper  decoration  that  is  characteristic  of 
valentines.  Other  boxes  contain  quilted  satin  sultanas, 
or  sachets,  delightfully  scented  and  exquisitely  finished. 
There  are  also  the  Mizpah  ring,  which  is  supposed 
to  bring  good  luck  to  the  possessor  ;  the  Brazilian 
valentine  with  exquisite  feather  flowers  ;  tortoiseshell 
earrings,  coral  necklets,  and  Florentine  mosaic  sets,  all 
arranged  as  valentines,  in  boxes,  ready  to  send  off  by 
post  without  any  trouble  of  packing. 


“  Her  lips  must  crimson  velvet  be. 

And  silver  all  her  teeth, 

And  sweeter  than  the  nutmeg  tree 
Must  be  her  spicy  brcatli. 

“  Then  you  must  break  your  heart  in  two. 

Send  her  the  better  half. 

She’ll  (maybe)  say  ’tis  something  new. 

And  condescend  to  laugh.” 

A  Receipt  to  Make  a  Valentine. — “  The  Lady's  Magazine,”  1778. 

Mr.  Rimmel’s  hand-painted  cards  are  distinguished 
by  beauty  of  design  and  delicacy  of  colouring.  These 
are  all  done  by  ladies  in  various  parts  of  the  country  at 
their  own  homes.  These  ladies  are  permanently  em¬ 
ployed  by  Mr.  Rimmel,  and  this  fact  accounts  for  the 
very  moderate  prices  at  which  he  can  offer  these  artistic 
cards  for  sale.  I  saw  some  menu  cards  there  which 
could  not  be  excelled  in  their  truth  to  nature  and  skilful 
grouping  of  the  flowers. 

Simply  as  an  encourager  of  women’s  work,  Mr. 
Rimmel  deserves  the  gratitude  of  Englishwomen, 
but  he  is  entitled  to  it  on  additional  grounds,  since  his 
artistic  inventiveness  is  continually  producing  something 
new  and  beautiful  for  the  gratification  of  cultivated  taste. 

Extracts  from  the  English  classics  are  chosen  for  the 
words  of  the  valentines  instead  of  lines  “  made  to 
order”  like  the  cracker  mottoes.  On  one,  a  beautiful 
double  card  valentine  with  blue  flowers  on  a  gold 
ground,  we  have  some  of  the  Earl  of  Rochester’s  lines. 
In  the  Pompeian  Fan  Valentine  the  lines  chosen  are  all 
from  Shakspeare,  beginning,  for  instance,  with — 

“  Who  can  say  more  than  this  rich  praise 
That  you  alone  are  you  ?” 

The  flowers  on  this  fan  are  exquisitely  painted. 

The  Guitar  valentine  is  quite  a  novelty,  and  consists 
of  a  guitar,  out  of  the  handle  of  which  springs  a  fan.  The 
“  Funny  Folks”  series,  numerous  designs  hand-painted 
on  scented  sachets,  will  be  immensely  popular,  I  have 
no  doubt,  since  they  caricature  the  eccentricities  of  the 
present  fashions,  the  vermilion  hat,  the  redundancy 
of  chatelaine  appendages,  and  other  absurdities.  The 
Comic  Silhouette  valentines  are  very  clever  and  effec¬ 
tive,  as  well  as  original.  The  one  that  I  have  before 
me  represents  Cupid,  like  the  naughty  boy  he  is, 
running  away  with  a  girl’s  heart  on  the  end  of  his 
arrow,  while  its  owner  pursues  him  with  a  rod. 

Mrs.  S.  Jay,  5,  Whstbourne  Grove,  Bayswater, 
has  now  partly  deserted  brides  and  babies — in  other 
words,  trousseaux  and  layettes — in  favour  of  humanity 
in  general.  Though  she  still  executes  orders  of  the 
former  description,  her  principal  business  is  now  in 
dinner- dresses,  mantles,  and  costumes.  Her  dress¬ 
maker  has  never  had  a  dress  returned  for  alteration, 
and  those  who  suffer  from  misfits,  bad  cuts,  and  other 
miseries  of  the  kind,  will  appreciate  all  that  is  conveyed 
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in  those  few  words.  I  have  often  noticed  that  English 
dressmakers  can  cut  out  tolerably  for  stout  persons,  and 
fit  them  well  as  a  rule,  but  when  they  attempt  to  make 
a  dress  for  a  slight  figure  they  seem  possessed  with 
an  insane  desire  to  make  the  wearer  slighter  still.  I 
have  lately  been  a  sufferer  in  this  respect,  and  it  has 
perhaps  sharpened  my  observation,  but  I  have  certainly 
noticed  that  the  thinner  a  girl  is,  the  more  determinately 
has  the  dressmaker  screwed  her  in  across  the  chest, 
tightened  her  waist,  narrowed  her  back,  and  pinioned 
her  arms.  Although  it  is  the  fashion  to  be  slight,  it  is 
pleasant — and  even  necessary — to  have  room  to  breathe, 
and  it  is  suggestive  of  an  undue  economy  of  material 
when  a  button  flies  off  when  one  either  sneezes  or 
coughs. 

I  saw  a  charming  dinner-dress  at  Mrs.  Jay’s  made 
up  of  very  pale  blue  silk  and  ivory  damassc,  trimmed 
with  a  handsome  silk  fringe,  also  ivory  and  pale  blue. 
The  shape  was  Princess,  the  bodice  cut  square, the  sleeve 
Marquise,  and  the  overdress  most  gracefully  draped. 

The  cottons  of  Messrs.  Chadwick,  Eaglet  Mills, 
near  Bolton,  may  be  recommended  to  workers  by 
hand  or  machine.  Those  who  still  patronise  needle¬ 
work  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  sewing  machines,  in  the 
immense  improvement  they  have  caused  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  needles  and  cottons. 


The  mention  of  Cowslip  Wine  will  probably  remind 
my  readers  of  the  days  when  they  were  recovering 
from  measles,  but  the  preparation  to  which  I  allude  is 
very  different  from  that  medicinal,  though  not  unpleasant 
beverage.  The  Leicestershire  Cowslip  Wine, 
made  by  Messrs.  Mott,  of  Leicester,  has  a  very 
pleasant  flavour,  sparkles  slightly,  and  is  sure  to  be 
appreciated  by  children,  who  like  to  think  they  are 
drinking  real  wine,  like  grown-up  people,  but  to  whose 
unvitiated  palates  our  dinner  and  after-dinner  wines 
rarely  commend  themselves. 

The  Compound  Essence  of  Linseed  of  Messrs. 
Kay,  Stockport,  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  a  cough. 
A  dose  of  it  is  rather  pleasant  than  otherwise,  and  it 
will  be  found  that  it  is  warm  and  comfortable  to  the 
chest,  alleviating  the  disagreeable  sensation  of  rawness 
that  always  accompanies  a  severe  cough. 

I  find  I  have  left  myself  no  space  to  carry  out  my 
intention  of  noticing  the  useful  catalogue  of  Messrs. 
Oetzmann’s  Furnishing  Warehouse,  but  next  month  I 
shall  have  a  few  words  to  say  about  its  usefulness, 
not  only  to  those  who  are  about  to  furnish,  but  to 
established  housekeepers,  who  are  always  purchasing 
some  articles  for  the  never-ending  requirements  of  a 
house. 

Humming-Bird. 


OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE  AND  OUR  CUT-OUT  PAPER  PATTERN. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  DIAGRAM  OF  OUR  CUT-OUT  PAPER 
PATTERN. 

We  give  for  this  month’s  cut-out  pattern  the  model 
of  a  cuirasse  with  cross-over  piece,  buttoning  diago¬ 
nally  across  the  front.  It  is  in  five  pieces  : — 

Fig.  I.  Half  of  front. 

Fig.  2.  Side-piece. 

Fig.  3.  Half  of  back. 


Fig.  4.  Piece  to  button  across. 

Fig.  5.  Half  of  collar. 

The  piece  for  buttoning  across  is  fastened  on  the 
right  side  only,  the  left  being  cut  in  the  usual  way. 
The  marks  “  V  ”  in  front  and  Fig.  4  are  joined  together, 


and  buttons  are  continued  up  to  the  neck,  as  indicated 
by  dotted  line  on  the  front  of  the  bodice. 

The  dotted  line  on  the  collar  indicates  the  back. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

THEATRE  TOILETTES. 

1.  Costume  in  lilac  faille.  Trained  skirt  ornamented 
with  four  flounces  of  white  Duchesse  lace  in  front, 
with  ruched  heading.  At  the  back  the  skirt  is  termi¬ 
nated  with  a  pleated  flounce,  surmounted  by  narrow 
frills  of  faille.  The  tablier  is  formed  of  a  faille  scarf, 
the  edges  trimmed  with  lace.  At  one  side  the  scarf 
falls  plain,  and  is  gathered  under  a  bias  of  faille.  On 
the  other  side  is  a  pocket  of  white  lace  trimmed  with 
bows.  Corsage  open  en  chdle,  all  the  edges  bound  with 
white  faille. 

2 .  Costume  in  green  faille  and  hroche  of  two  shades. 
Trained  skirt  with  broche  flounce,  surmounted  by  a 
green  coulisse  and  grey  drapery.  The  tablier  is  formed 
of  a  long  broche  scarf  border^  with  fringe,  tied  care¬ 
lessly  at  the  back,  one  end  falling  on  the  train.  Long 
cuirasse  trimmed  with  revers  of  faille  at  the  lower  edge, 
fastened  with  green  buttons.  Directoire  collar  in  green 
faille,  edged  with  fringe.  Green  faille  sleeves,  with  a 
grey  revers  and  buttons.  Gold  chain  and  anchor  in  the 
hair. 

Price  of  patterns  of  each  made  up,  6s.  6d. ;  flat 
pattern,  4s. — Madame  A.  Letellier,  3'^>  Henrietta- 
street.  Covent-garden. 
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86. — Band  for  Dinner  Napkins. 


88. — Band  for  Dinner  Napkins. 


87. — Detail  of  84. 


91.— Detail  of  85. 


— Needle- Book, 
(Embroidery.) 


Ornamental  Almanac. 
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Serviette  of  Russian  Lawn. 


Stand  for  Reel*Winoers  and  Pincushion. 


loo. 

Serviette  of  Russian  Lawn. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN'S  DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 


76  and  77. — New  Models  of  Costtmes  and  Confections. 

1.  Pompadour  costume  in  black  faille  and  silk  broche  of  the  same 
colour.  The  skirt  consists  of  a  width  of  faille  at  the  back,  forming 
the  train  and  covered  with  pliss^.  On  this  rests  a  second  skirt  in 
broche,  open  at  the  lower  edi^  in  two  wide  ends  and  draped  with 
wide  ribbon.  The  front  of  the  skirt  in  broche  forms  a  long  tablier, 
bordered  with  two  faille  plisses,  and  attached  to  the  back  by  a  side- 
piece  of  faille,  ornamented  with  marabout  braid.  Faille  corsage  with 
similar  trimming.  Black  velvet  bonnet,  bound  and  lined  with  grey 
satin,  with  black  and  white  lace  filling  in  the  brim.  Wreath  of 
grey  silk  foliage  and  bows  of  satin;  loops  and  ends  of  narrow 
ribbo  n  at  the  back. 

2.  Hongrois  costume  in  lilac  faille  and  broche  on  a  grey  ground. 
Trained  skirt  in  faille  with  two  plisses.  Princess  polonaise  in 
broche,  the  front  of  the  corsage  in  velvet  simulating  a  vest.  Revers, 
collar,  and  sleeves  in  faille,  with  brandeburgs  on  both. 

3  and  5.  The  Chasseur  paletot  in  black  matelasse,  half  fitting,  the 
back  and  sleeves  ornamented  with  black  soutache,  the  front  with 
black  silk  brandeburgs,  and  the  lower  edge  with  a  band  of  blue  fox. 
The  costume  consists  of  a  skirt  of  grey  faille,  with  a  gathered  tlounce 
in  front  and  two  plisses  at  the  back.  Polonaise  in  grey  cashmere, 
ornamented  at  the  back  n  ith  a  fringe  to  match.  Grey  velvet  toque, 
with  grey  aigrette. 

4.  Prineesse  Beatrix  robe  in  faille  and  brochd,  two  shades  of 
brown.  The  centre  of  the  fronts,  the  sides  of  the  skirt,  and  the 
middle  of  the  back  are  in  broche ;  the  sides  of  the  corsage  and  part 
of  the  back  are  in  faille.  The  train,  in  manteau  de  cour  form,  is  in 
faille,  with  revers  of  brochd.  The  lower  edge  of  the  robe  is  orna¬ 
mented  with  rich  fringe  and  pliss^  placed  fan-shaped,  repeated  also 
in  the  train.  The  sleeve  in  faille  is  terminated  by  a  pliss^  and  cuflF  of 
broche,  with  bow  of  ribbon  mixed  with  lace. 

6.  Pelisse  Russe.  This  mantle  forms  a  pelerine,  and  is  bordered 
with  fur.  Mufi*  to  match,  with  brown  cord  and  tassels.  Robe  in 
black-and-grey  striped  faille,  with  plisses  of  plain  faille.  Grey  felt 
bonnet,  trimmed  with  black  velvet  and  grey  feather. 

78. — Waxkino  Toilettes. 

1.  Costume  in  grey  vigogne;  a  deep  pliss4  ornaments  the  lower 
edge  of  the  skirt.  Long  tunic,  gracefully  draped  on  the  train. 
Cuirasse,  double-breasted,  with  two  rows  of  buttons,  the  edg^  of 
this  and  the  tunic  trimmed  with  embroidered  braid.  Felt  bonnet, 
with  long  gauze  scarf  brought  round  the  neck. 

2.  Costume  in  prune-coloured  vigogne.  Trained  skirt,  with  deep 
cross  flounce  and  bouillon.  Long  tunic,  draped  at  the  side  under 
bows  of  faille  ribbon,  and  ornamented  with  rich  tassel  fringe. 
Tight-fitting  corsage,  with  basque  pointed  at  the  back,  on  which  is 
placed  a  bow  like  those  lower  down  on  the  tunic.  Black  felt 
Tyrolienne  hat,  trimmed  with  cord  and  tassels;  small  wing  on  the 
tumed-np  side  of  the  brim. 

79. — Ball  and  WALKiNa  Toilettes. 

1.  Skirt  in  white  faille  with  deep  plisse  and  bouillon.  Princess 
polonaise,  the  back  forming  a  wide  pleat,  at  the  side  of  which  bows 
of  white  faille  are  gracefully  arranged.  The  tablier  is  draped  to 
the  pleat,  and  ornamented  with  rouleaux  and  ruche  and  a  largr  bow 
at  the  lower  edge.  The  corsage  is  ornamented  with  bouillonnes, 
forming  drapery  in  front  and  at  the  bock. 

2.  Walking  toilette.  Plain  skirt  nntrimmed.  Princess  tunic  with 
revers  collar,  very  long  at  the  back,  forming  two  points  at  the  side, 
the  edges  ornamented  with  embroidered  braid  and  buttons.  Felt 
bonnet  with  ruche  inside  the  brim,  ribbon  and  feathers  forming  the 
trimming. 

80. — The  Lbteson  Toilette. 

1.  Long  polonaise  in  dark  bine  velvet,  buttoned  at  the  side,  lined 
with  blue  satin,  the  lower  edge  raised  with  a  cord  to  the  confection. 
Tlie  latter  is  of  similar  velvet,  bound  with  blue  satin.  Bonnet  to 
match,  trimmed  with  blue  ribbon,  feather,  and  gold  buckle.  Skirt  of 
brown  fiuUe,  wdth  long  fan-shap^  train  flounced  at  the  back,  the 
front  ornamented  with  brocaded  braid  and  fringe  arranged  diago¬ 
nally. 

2.  Costume  for  a  little  girl  in  pearl-grey  cashmere,  with  bands  of 
far  and  bows  of  blue  ribbon.  Grey  hat,  with  torsade  of  blue  velvet, 
bow,  and  feather. 


81. — The  Stbilla  Toilette. 

Costume  in  olive  cashmere  and  natte  tissue.  Skirt  in  cashracrc* 
with  a  deep  pliss^.  Long  polonaise  in  natte',  with  rouleau  of  faille 
and  fringe  at  the  lower  edge,  and  buttoned  at  the  back  from  the 
upper  to  the  lower  edge,  one  of  the  sides  considerably  longer  than 
the  other.  Olive-colonred  velvet  bonnet  boimd  with  plush ;  torsade 
to  match  inside  the  brim  and  round  the  crown,  fastening  two 
feathers. 

82. — New  Models  of  Paletots  and  Confections. 

I.  Augot  collar  in  plush,  lined  with  quilted  satin,  fastened  with 
bow  of  satin  ribbon. 

2  and  3.  Paletot  in  black  Sicilienne,  shaped  at  the  back  with  high 
collar,  and  sabot  sleeves.  Tbc  edge  is  dcntel^,  Iwund  with  faille,  and 
placed  on  a  plisse  of  faille.  A  row  of  rich  passementerie  is  placed 
^  round. 

4.  Cuirasse  paletot  in  grey  matedasse,  with  turned-down  collar, 
fastened  with  bow  and  long  emLs  of  ribbon ;  binding  and  plisse  of 
faille  round  the  lower  edge. 

S  and  6.  In  dark  blue  cloth.  The  front  is  closed  diagonally; 
ornamentation  of  mohair  braid  across  the  shoulders,  on  the  sleeves, 
and  pockets.  Turned-down  collar,  and  bow  of  ribbon  at  the  back. 

83. — Childben’s  'Costumes. 

1.  For  a  girl  of  10.  In  velvet  or  velveteen,  plain  in  front,  and 
with  large  pleats  at  the  back,  trimmed  with  white  braid  and  buttons. 
Jacket  to  match,  and  trimmed  similarly  with  turned-down  collar. 
Velvet  toque,  with  small  bow  and  feather. 

2.  For  a  girl  of  15.  Costume  in  wool,  with  pliss^  at  the  lower 
edge  of  the  skirt.  Long  polonaise  oniamentcd  with  tassel  fringe. 
Paletot  in  matelass^  cloth,  with  double  turned-down  collar  fastened 
diagonally  and  bound  with  silk.  Felt  hat,  with  torsade  of  velvet 
and  clustw  of  feathers. 

3.  Boy’s  costume  in  navy-blue  cloth.  Felt  hat,  with  pheasant’s 
wing. 

4.  For  a  boy  of  5.  In  black  velvet,  plain  in  front,  with  basques  at 
the  back,  placed  on  pleats  and  caught  with  a  belt.  Velvet  toque 
with  band  of  fur. 

5.  For  a  girl  of  10.  In  light  beige.  Princess  dress,  plain  in 
front.  The  back  also  consists  of  one  piece,  and  is  ornamented  with 
bias  bands  as  shown  in  illustration.  Grey  felt  hat,  the  same  shade 
as  the  dress,  trimmed  with  loops  of  ribbon  attached  to  the  crown. 

84. — Bow  FOE  THE  Neck. 

Bow  for  the  neck,  arranged  out  of  white  muslin  with  lace  ends, 
for  which  the  design  is  given  in  illustration  87.  The  pattern  is 
worked  with  point  lace  braid,  knotted,  overcast,  and  buttonhole 
stitch.  The  bow  is  then  finished  off  with  a  metal  clasp  and 
dropper. 

85. — Obnamental  Penwipeb. 

Tlie  penwiper  is  made  of  cardboard,  covered  with  dark  green 
cloth,  and  lined  with  black  twill.  It  is  then  fitted  with  vandyked 
folds  of  black  clotb.  The  outside  is  embroidered  with  two  shades  of 
green  silk  in  feather  stitch,  chain  stitch,  and  point  russe,  to  be 
sewn  on  with  gold  thread.  The  handle  is  of  gold  cord. 

86  and  88. — Bands  fob  Dinneb  Napkins. 

These  bands  are  cut  out  of  silver  jardinifere  canvas,  lined  with 
green  taffetas,  and  embroidered  with  chenille  and  filoselle.  A  button 
and  an  elastic  loop  arc  used  to  fasten.  The  initials  in  the  centre  of 
No.  86  are  worked  with  green  filoselle,  and  the  rest  of  the  embroidery 
with  split  filoselle  in  point  russe.  The  chenille  is  sewn  round  the 
outlines  of  the  diamonds. 

87. — Detail  of  84. 

89. — Needle-Book. 

Embroidery. 

This  needle-case  is  made  of  cardboard,  covered  with  striped  white- 
and-red  silk,  and  lined  with  blue  satin.  The  red  stripes  are  em¬ 
broidered  with  yellow  and  white,  the  white  with  blue  purse  silk  in 
feather  stitch  and  point  russe.  The  book  is  then  fitted  with  leaves 
of  white  flannel,  closely  vandyked,  and  finished  off  with  bows  of  blue 
ribbon. 
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90. — Oenamental  Almanack. 

Embroidery. 

The  almanack  is  made  of  prey  Icatlier,  embroidered  in  point  msse 
vitb  black-and-grey  silk  and  with  gold  thread.  In  the  centre  is  a 
roller,  round  uhieli  the  iitimhers  of  the  elays  of  the  month  arc 
wound,  and  which  tan  he  moved  at  pleasure,  so  as  to  indicate  the 
correct  date. 

91. — Detail  op  85. 

92  and  94. — Details  of  96. 

93. —  Embboidebed  Needle-Book. 

No.  93  gives  the  shape  of  the  hook,  which  is  cut  out  of  silver 
jardiniere  canvas,  lined  with  dark  green  silk,  and  embroidered  with 
dark  green  chenille  and  green  filoselle,  ace-ording  to  illustration  95. 
The  outlines  are  lined  with  a  green  silk  braid,  which  is  continued 
to  form  the  handle,  and  is  twisted  in  a  knot.  Inside  the  hook  is 
fitted  with  vandyked  leaves  of  white  flannel. 

95. — Detail  of  93. 

96. — Teat  fob  Visiting-Cabds. 

The  tray  is  formed  of  star-shaped  pieces  of  cardboard,  wound 
with  white  and  black  thread,  and  ornamented  w  ith  a  coloured  centre¬ 
piece.  The  tray  is  then  finished  off  with  hows  of  narrow  white  satin 
rihhou. 

97. — Detail  of  99. 

98  and  too. — Seeviettes  of  Russian  Lawn. 

Trace  the  designs  and  work  the  embroidery  with  red  cotton* 
No.  100  has  an  open  hem,  and  No.  98  a  guipure  insertion,  which  is 
sewn  on  to  the  work  with  buttonhole  stitches. 

99. — Stand  with  Reel  Wikdebs  and  Pincushion. 

Stand  of  polished  black  wood,  fitted  with  trays  to  hold  reels  of 
silk  or  cotton,  which  are  threaded  through  holes  in  the  frame.  The 
cushion  at  the  top  is  covered  with  blue  velvet.  Round  the  foot  of 
the  stand  is  a  border  of  beadwork,  for  which  illustration  99  gives 
the  pattern.  The  colours  required  are  black,  blue,  opaque,  milli, 
glass,  steel,  and  gold. 

101. — Detail  of  102. 

1 01. — Case  foe  Lucifee-Matches. 

The  ease  is  made  of  wood,  lined  with  morocco,  and  ornamented 
with  a  border  of  beatlwork  in  the  following  colours : — Black,  stad, 
crystal,  milk-white,  and  pole  blue.  See  illustration  lot. 

103  and  107. —  Teay  foe  Cigab-Ash. 

Porcelain  tray  on  a  wooden  stand,  with  border  of  cross  stitch. 
See  illustration  107.  The  colours  retjuired  are  gold,  crystal,  and 
milk-white  beads,  elaret-coloured  and  navy-blue  silk. 

104  and  106. — Monogbams. 

Monograms  to  be  worked  with  white  or  coloured  thread  in  satin, 
overcast,  and  plain  stitch. 

105. — Bag  for  Sponges. 

Knotted  work. 

This  bag  consists  of  an  open-worked  kind  of  netting,  arranged  on 
whalebone,  and  ending  at  the  lower  edge  in  a  long  tassel.  Knot  to 
one  of  the  circles  40  strands  of  thread  at  regular  intervals,  and 
proceed  as  follows : — ist  round:  18  double  knots  with  the  first  4 
strands,  making  i  double  purl  after  every  3rd  knot.  2nd  row: 
6  double  knots  with  the  last  2  strands  of  the  next  row  and  the  first 
%  of  the  following  row,  making  1  double  purl  after  the  2nd,  3rd,  and 
4th  knots,  the  centre  purl  to  be  longer  than  the  others.  3rd 
row  :  6  double  knots  with  the  last  2  ends  of  the  next  and  first 
two  of  the  following  row,  with  i  double  purl  after  the  2nd  and  4th 
knots.  4th  row  :  Take  the  second  circle  of  whalebone,  pass  the 
knotted  ends  over  the  outside  and  the  foundation  threads  down  the 
inside  of  the  circle,  knotting  6  double  knots  with  purls  as  in  the 
I  ast  row.  5th  row  :  2  double  knots  at  the  inten'al  shown  in  the 


illustration.  6th  row :  Like  the  previous  row,  but  wdth  shorter  in¬ 
tervals.  Take  a  metal  ring  4  inches  in  circumference  and  work  with 
the  next  strand  2  buttonhole  knots;  repeat.  8th  row:  Knot 
together  every  4  strands,  and  cut  oil'  the  ends.  Fasten  to  the  upper 
circle  3  doubled  strands  of  thread  for  each  of  the  4  suspenders,  and 
knot  over  the  6  strands  as  follows : — *  8  double  knots ;  the  centre  4 
strands  arc  the  tbundation,  and  the  2  outer  ones  the  knotting 
threads;  alter  the  2nd,  4th,  and  6th  knot  i  double  purl,  the  centre 
one  larger  than  the  others,  then  11  tatted  knots,  with  the  1st  over 
the  2nd,  and  6th  over  the  5th ;  repeat  3  times  from  *,  then  55  double 
knots.  Then  take  :i  second  metal  ring  and  cover  it  with  tatted 
knots,  adding  a  tassel  as  shown  in  the  iUnstration. 

108. — Fan. 

Fan  for  evening  dress,  with  handle  of  ivory  and  upper  part  of 
feathers ;  figure  of  w  hite  cloth  sewn  on  with  Smyrna  stitch  of  red 
and  green  filoselle  and  a  point  russe  embroidery  of  two  shades  of 
yellow  silk.  The  side-strips  of  red  cloth  have  an  applique'  of  white 
cloth,  w  ith  a  cross-seam  of  black  silk,  and  chain  stitch  of  yellow, 
blue,  and  red  silk.  The  black  strips  have  point  russe  embroidery  of 
red,  yellow,  and  w  bite  silk.  The  connecting  scams  are  covered  with 
gold  braid. 

109. — Foot-Waemee  with  Embboideet. 

Oval  cushiim  lined  with  white  rabbit  fur.  Round  the  outer  edge 
is  a  puftii:g  of  black  satin.  The  embroidery  is  worked  on  different- 
colourtd  cloths  as  folle.ws  : — The  vandyked  strips  of  white  cloth  are 
worked  with  two  threads  of  red  filoselle,  sewn  on  with  cross  stitches 
of  black  silk  and  with  l^inyrna  stitch  of  green  purse  silk.  The  red 
stripes  are  embroidered  with  gold  cord,  sewn  on  with  black  silk  and 
with  yellow  and  green  purse  silk.  The  blue  stripes  have  a  star¬ 
shaped  appllqu6. 

no  and  11 2. — Lace  Edgings. 

Two  lace  edgings  for  undtrlinen,  to  be  embroidered  on  fine  lawn 
in  satin,  overcast,  and  buttonhole  stitch. 

III. — Bag  fob  Sponges. 

This  bag  is  cut  out  of  ecru-coloured  holland,  lined  with  oilskin  and 
trimmed  with  brown  braid.  It  is  also  embroidered  with  silk  of  two 
sliades  of  Blow  11  and  a  medium  red.  The  front  part  is  fitted  with  a 
pocket,,  andembroidered  with  brown  and  red  silk  in  chain  stitch  and 
point  maoe.  The  woollen  braid  is  sewn  on  with  feather  stitch  of 
pale  brown  silk,  and  round  the  sides  of  the  bag  is  ribbon-patterned 
embroidery  of  light  and  dark  brown  and  of  red  silk.  The  point  russe 
stitches  arc  edged  w  ith  chain  stitches  of  red  silk.  The  bag  w  drawn 
up  by  means  of  a  brown  silk  cord  threaded  through  metal  rings. 

113. — Embeoideeed  Cask  foe  Lucifeb- Matches. 

Case  of  fawn-coloured  leather,  shaped  like  a  book,  and  fitted 
inside  with  cases  to  hold  the  matches.  The  circle  cut  out  of  the 
upper  end  is  lined  with  phosphoric  paper,  and  a  metal  button  and 
spring  fasten  the  case.  The  embroidery  on  the  outer  side  is  worked 
w  ith  different-coloured  silks  in  satin,  overcast,  and  knotted  stitch. 

114. — Hunting  Pouch. 

Knotted  Work. 

The  pouch  is  made  of  leather,  and  fitted  with  straps  and  a  carbi¬ 
neer’s  hook.  In  front  is  a  purse  of  knotted  work,  for  which  pro¬ 
ceed  as  follows : — Knot  40  strands  on  to  the  foundation  thread,  and 
work  25  rows  in  double  knots,  reversing  the  position,  leaving  as 
many  strands  unnoticed  as  the  pattern  requires.  To  the  ist  row  of 
double  knots  add  at  one  side  50  strands,  and  proceed  as  follows: — 
13  rows  in  double  knots  in  reversed  position.  14th  and  15U1 
rows :  With  the  nth  to  the  42nd  strand,  and  the  58th  to  the  90th, 
2  double  knots.  16th  and  17th  rows,  18th  and  19th,  20th  and  21  si 
rows :  Like  the  last  two.  22nd  to  26th  rows :  'With  all  the  strands 
single  double  knots,  the  intervals  being  filled  up  with  Josephine 
knots.  Tlie  25th  and  26th  rows  form  the  centre  of  the  work,  and 
the  position  of  the  rows  must  now  be  reversed.  The  fringe  is  then 
knotted  in  double  knots  and  the  strands  cut  even. 


loi. — Detail  of  102, 
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106. — Monogram  for  Under¬ 
linen  (T.  J.) 


107. — ^Detail  of  103, 
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fTHE  EMPRESS  OF  INDIA. 

N  New  Year’s  Day  Her  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria  was  proclaimed  Empress  of 
India,  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  and 
brilliant  assemblage  at  Delhi,  the  procla¬ 
mation  being  also  made  at  the  capitals  of 
he  various  presidencies  in  the  native  lan- 
[uages.  The  Viceroy,  Lord  Lytton,  who 
represented  Her  Majesty  at  Delhi,  occupied 
^1  the  throne  in  the  midst  of  a  scene  of  unpre- 
L  cedented  brilliancy  and  splendour.  He  was 
^  heralded  to  his  seat  by  flourishes  of  trumpets 

*  and  the  music  of  the  bands  of  the  various 

regiments  present,  the  Governors,  Lieutenant- 
Governors,  the  State  officials,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  the  native  chiefs,  attended  by  their  suites 
and  standard-bearers,  with  magnificent  armorial  banners. 
The  large  amphitheatre  behind  the  throne  was  filled 
with  the  foreign  ambassadors  and  native  nobility  and 
gentry,  while  beyond  these  was  a  vast  concourse  of 
spectators.  To  the  south  of  the  dais  15,000  troops 
were  drawn  up  under  arms,  and  to  the  north  were 
ranged  the  minor  native  chiefs,  with  their  troops  and 
retinues.  The  whole  assemblage  was  encircled  by  an 
immense  line  of  elephants,  with  gorgeous  trappings. 
The  Chief  Herald  read  the  proclamation,  after  which 
the  new  Imperial  Standard  was  hoisted,  and  the 
proclamation  followed  by  salvoes  of  artillery,  the 
bands  playing  the  National  Anthem.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  princes  and  chiefs  who  were  present  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  took  their  share  in  the  ceremonial  in  perfect  good 
faith,  and  that  they  are  prepared  to  yield  to  the  Empress 
an  allegiance  not  less  loyal  than  they  have  hitherto 
yielded  to  the  Queen.  It  is  possible  that  they  will 
recognise  in  the  new  title  a  source  of  strength  which 
they  could  not  find  in  the  more  simple,  but  not  less 
dignified,  title  of  Queen.  The  Imperial  title  brings 
with  it  greater  responsibilities,  as  well  as  greater 
honour  ;  and  it  is,  we  need  scarcely  add,  the  earnest 
prayer  of  every  subject  of  Her  Majesty  that  these  may 
be  faithfully  discharged. 

THE  FLOODS. 

Sad  tales  of  disaster  and  suffering  have  been  coming 
to  us  lately  from  all  parts  of  the  country  owing  to  the 
extraordinary  continuance  of  rain  which  has  recently 
prevailed.  We  are  told  that  the  seeds  are  rotting  in 
the  ground,  miners  are  standing  still,  the  mines  being 
half-full  of  water,  whole  Tillages  and  towns  are  flooded, 
and  round  the  coast  numerous  wrecks,  with  serious 
loss  of  life,  are  reported.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
has  opened  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers,  and, 
by  the  Queen’s  command,  the  sum  of  £250  has  been 


contributed  from  the  Royal  Bounty  Fund.  Her 
Majesty  has  also  given  towards  the  relief  of  the 
suffering  which  has  been  caused  in  Windsor  through 
the  overflowing  of  the  Thames. 

THE  EMPRESS  OF  AUSTRIA. 

The  Empress  takes  a  keen  interest,  it  is  said,  in 
English  literature  and  its  “  working  staff.”  Not  many 
years  ago  she  might  have  been  seen  daily  walking  and 
chatting  by  the  side  of  a  young  Englishman,  a  poet  and 
an  Englishman,  who  used  to  be  wheeled  about  the 
public  gardens  at  a  German  watering-place.  The 
Empress  has  recently  sent  to  Mrs.  Isabel  Burton  a  gold 
locket,  with  her  monogram,  and  an  Imperial  crown  in 
diamonds,  as  a  mark  of  her  appreciation  of  that  lady’s 
book  on  The  Inner  Life  in  Syria. 

THE  GERMAN  EMPEROr’s  MILITARY  JUBILEE. 

New  Year’s  Day  being  the  seventieth  anniversary 
of  the  commencement  of  the  Emperor  William’s 
military  career,  his  Majesty  held  a  reception  of  all  the 
commanding  officers  of  the  German  army.  The  Crown 
Prince,  congratulating  the  Emperor  on  the  occasion, 
addressed  him  in  a  speech  in  which  he  described  his 
Majesty  as  the  type  of  all  soldierly  virtues  and  the 
creator  of  the  military  organisation  which  had  con¬ 
tributed  to  raise  Germany  to  her  former  greatness. 
Prince  Louis  of  Hesse,  the  husband  of  our  Princess 
Alice,  was  among  the  German  princes  who  repaired 
to  Berlin  in  order  to  congratulate  the  Emperor  per¬ 
sonally  upon  the  occasion  ;  and  the  foreign  ambas¬ 
sadors  waited  upon  his  Majesty  to  congratulate  him  on 
behalf  of  their  courts.  In  replying  to  them  the  Em¬ 
peror  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  promising  turn 
which  political  events  appear  to  have  taken,  justifying 
stronger  hopes  of  peace. 

PARISIAN  FETE  TO  ENGLISH  CHILDREN. 

A  very  interesting  fete  was  given  to  the  inmates  of 
Miss  Leigh’s  “  Home  for  English  Children”  in  the 
Boulevard  Bineau,  Lord  Lyons  presiding.  There  was 
a  superb  Christmas  tree  heavily  laden  with  choicest 
bonbons,  the  gift  of  generous  well-wishers  to  the 
institution.  In  addition,  very  handsome  dolls  and  toys 
were  given  to  all  the  children,  each  being  called  up  by 
name,  and  Lord  Lyons  kindly  nodded  and  smiled  to 
them  as  they  passed  before  him  with  their  prizes. 
After  a  prayer,  speeches  by  the  Rev.  W.  Forbes  and 
Mr.  Mansel,  the  singing  of  “  God  save  the  Queen,” 
three  cheers  for  M.  Galignani,  the  donor  of  the 
building,  and  three  more  for  Lord  Lyons,  the  children, 
waited  on  by  lady  visitors,  had  a  sumptuous  tea,  with 
abundance  of  cakes,  comfits,  and  other  good  things. 
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PRUSSIAN  OPINION  ON  ENGLISH  POLICY. 

The  Kladderadatsch,  or  Berlin  Punch,  which  never 
attacks  the  Chancellor  or  the  Imperial  Government, 
gives  the  following  skit  on  the  role  of  England  on  the 
Eastern  Question.  The  dialogue  is  between  Muller 
and  Schultz,  two  Berlin  noblemen.  Says  Muller  to 
his  friend  —  “I  say,  do  you  know  they  are  now 
making  two  millions  of  cartridges  at  Woolwich,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  usual  half-million  ?”  “  Oh  dear  me,  that 

looks  like  war,”  replies  Schultz.  Muller. — “  You 

think  that  England - ?”  Schultz. — “  Who  else?  and 

what  are  they  to  do  with  all  the  cartridges  ?”  Muller. — 
“  What  they  have  been  doing  before,  making  a  job  of 
it,  selling  them.”  Schultz. — “  To  the  Russians  or  to 
the  Turks  ?”  Muller. — “  If  possible  to  each  of  them — 
that’s  business.” 

THE  LORD- LIEUTENANT  OF  IRELAND. 

On  Wednesday,  the  loth  Feb.,  the  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough  made  his  public  entry  into  Dublin  as  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  in  succession  to  the  Duke  of  Abercorn. 
The  streets  were  lined  with  troops,  the  Castle  precincts 


being  occupied  by  the  Duke  of  Connaught’s  Rifle 
Brigade.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  were  received  on 
Kingstown  pier  by  Viscount  Monck,  lord-lieutenant  of 
the  county,  and  the  commissioners,  all  of  whom  accorded 
them  a  hearty  welcome.  The  Duchess  of  Marlborough 
was  dressed  in  green  velvet,  and  Lady  Rosamond  in 
green  and  white.  The  new  Lord-Lieutenant  was  most 
cordially  received  in  the  streets,  and  more  especially  so 
at  Trinity  College.  At  the  City  Hall  there  was  a  dense 
crowd,  and  the  reception  was  hearty  in  the  extreme, 
his  Grace  frequently  raising  his  hat  to  the  windows, 
which  were  crowded.  A  little  before  one  o’clock 
the  procession  reached  the  Castle,  the  upper  yard  of 
which  presented  a  magnificent  appearance,  from  the 
assemblage  of  such  a  diversity  of  uniforms.  Their 
Graces  frequently  appeared  in  the  balcony  and  were 
cheered,  when  the  bands  dispersed,  playing  along  the 
quays.  In  answer  to  the  Lord  Mayor’s  welcome,  his 
Grace  said  he  was  pleased  with  the  flattering  welcome 
he  had  met  with  from  the  citizens,  who  had  always 
evinced  loyalty  by  the  way  in  which  they  received  Her 
Majesty’s  representative. 
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UT  few  concerts  of  importance  have  been 
given  since  we  last  wrote,  there  being 
always  a  general  lull  in  musical  matters  at 
Christmas,  when  the  theatres  carry  every¬ 
thing  before  them.  Now,  however,  that 
the  holiday  season  is  drawing  to  a  close,  the 
concerts  are  commencing  again  in  good  earnest, 
and  we  shall  very  shortly  be  in  the  midst  of  the 
London  musical  season  again.  The  first  per¬ 
formance  of  oratorio  in  the  new  year  was  that 
by  Mr.  W.  Carter’s  choir,  who  gave  the  Messiah 
at  the  Albert  Hall  on  the  4th.  On  the  follow¬ 
ing  evening  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  gave  a  per¬ 
formance  of  Elijah  at  Exeter  Hall.  Neither  of  these 
were  in  any  way  striking  performances  ;  but  the  latter, 
at  all  events,  calls  for  a  few  words.  Of  all  existing 
oratorios  there  is  not  one  to  which  Sir  Michael  Costa 
devotes  such  care  and  attention,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  the  choral  and  orchestral  portions  of  the  work 
are  always  heard  to  advantage  at  Exeter  Hall.  But 
apparently  neither  Sir  Michael  Costa  nor  any  one  else 
can  create  for  us  that  supply  of  competent  solo  vocalists 
of  which  we  stand  so  sadly  in  need.  Since  Mr.  Santley 
left  off  singing  in  oratorio  no  satisfactory  representa¬ 
tive  of  Elijah  has  been  found,  though  many  experi¬ 
ments  have  been  made.  On  this  occasion,  as  on  a 
previous  one,  the  part  was  taken  by  Mr.  George  Fox, 
a  gentleman  who  possesses  a  voice  of  considerable 
compass  and  pleasing  quality,  but  wanting  in  mas¬ 
siveness.  His  knowledge  of  the  music  is  sound  and 
accurate,  but  his  delivery  of  it  is  somewhat  deficient 
in  dramatic  ability.  The  tenor  music  was  taken  by 
Mr.  Wilford  Morgan,  and,  strange  to  say,  long  as  this 
gentleman  has  been  before  the  public  as  a  singer  of 
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very  high  quality,  it  was  his  first  appearance  at  Exeter 
Hall.  Now  that  he  has  been  brought  into  the  ranks 
of  the  oratorio  singers,  we  can  only  hope  he  will  be 
induced  to  stay  there.  The  want  of  good  tenors  has, 
perhaps,  never  been  felt  so  much  as  it  is  at  present. 
The  contralto  music  was  divided  between  Miss  Ran- 
cock  and  Madame  Patey,  the  latter  of  course  taking 
the  Jezebel  music,  and  the  aria  “  O  rest  in  the  Lord.” 
The  principal  soprano  part  was  in  the  hands  of 
Madame  Lemmens- Sherrington,  but  it  is  not  one  of 
her  most  successful  performances.  We  hope  next 
month  to  notice  the  performance  of  Solomon  by  this 
society. 

The  Royal  Albert  Hall  Choral  Society  gave  two 
performances  of  the  Messiah  during  the  w'eek  preceding 
Christmas,  both  of  which  were  well  up  to  the  mark. 
Indeed,  this  choir  is  in  a  far  higher  state  of  efficiency 
than  it  has  ever  been  before.  At  the  second  perform¬ 
ance  the  tenor  music,  with  the  exception  of  the 
opening  “  Comfort  ye”  and  “  Every  valley,”  was  sung 
by  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  who  was  in  admirable  voice, 
and  delivered  the  touching  music  descriptive  of  the 
Passion  in  a  style  which  no  other  singer  could  approach. 

Mr.  John  Boosey’s  ballad  concerts  have  by  this  time 
become  a  regular  feature  of  the  musical  season  ;  they 
were  found  to  supply  a  decided  want,  as  there  are 
many  people  who  can  appreciate  a  good  song  to  whom 
classical  music  is  a  sealed  book  -,  and  admirably  managed 
as  they  have  always  been,  they  have  fully  deserved 
the  success  they  have  achieved.  After  the  usual 
Christmas  break  they  have  been  resumed  under  the 
most  favourable  auspices  on  Saturday  afternoon,  the 
6th  inst.,  when  a  most  attractive  list  of  singers  had 
been  secured,  among  them  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  who 
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sang  some  of  the  well-known  old  favourites  which  no 
one  can  ever  tire  of  hearing  from  his  lips.  The  songs 
were  varied  by  the  excellent  part  singing  of  the 
London  Vocal  Union,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  F. 
Walker,  and  the  pianoforte  playing  of  Madame  Arabella 
Goddard.  We  may  also  note  that  Mr.  Chappell  has 
resumed  his  Monday  Popular  Concerts  at  St.  James’s 
Hall. 

The  only  other  item  of  musical  intelligence  that 
calls  for  comment  is  the  production  at  the  Queen’s 
Theatre  of  Signor  Lauro  Rossi’s  opera  Biorn,  with  a 
libretto  by  Mr.  Frank  Marshall,  but  this  has  come  too 
late  for  notice  in  our  present  number.  We  shall  hope 
to  give  a  detailed  account  next  month  both  of  the 
work  and  its  performance,  and  will  only  notice  here 
that  great  care  has  been  expended  upon  its  production, 
and  a  carefully-selected  staff  of  performers,  including 
among  them  the  wife  of  the  librettist,  engaged.  The 
story  of  the  piece  is  virtually  the  same  as  that  of 
MaAeth.  Signor  Tito  Mattel,  the  pianist  and  com¬ 
poser,  is  the  conductor,  a  post  which  he  filled 
some  years  ago  during  a  season  of  opera  at  the 
Lyceum. 

Christmas  would  hardly  be  Christmas,  at  least  to 
some  members  of  the  community,  without  the  annual 
pantomimes ;  and  though  comparatively  few  theatres 
now-a-days  furnish  forth  this  sort  of  entertainment,  it 
is  still  to  be  found  in  all  its  glory  at  the  two  great 
houses  of  Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane.  We  should 
hardly  like  to  hazard  an  opinion  as  to  the  relative  merits 
of  these  performances  and  those  of  last  year,  or  indeed 
of  any  past  year,  or  to  institute  a  comparison  between 
the  rivd  houses  which  for  so  many  years  have  divided 
the  honours  of  the  pantomime.  In  the  first  case  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  they  are  as  good  as  ever,  and  surely 
that  is  enough  ;  and  in  the  second,  that  each  has  its 
pecnliar  merits  and  points  of  attractiveness,  and  that 
every  one  who  takes  the  children  to  one  should  not 
think  his  duty  done  until  he  has  taken  them  to  the 
other  also.  Mr.  Rice  is  again  the  entrepreneur  at 
Covent  Garden,  and  his  pantomime,  which  is  based 
upon  the  well-wom  story  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  is 
gorgeous  and  brilliant,  as  is  the  wont  of  Covent  Garden 
pantomimes.  In  that  enormous  area  but  very  few  actors 
can  make  themselves  intelligible  all  over  the  house, 
and  accordingly  it  becomes  necessary  to  appeal  to  the 
eye  rather  than  the  ear  of  the  audience.  That  Mr. 
Rice  knows  full  well  how  to  do  this  every  one  will 
acknowledge  who  has  witnessed  any  of  his  previous 
brilliant  successes  in  this  style  of  entertainment.  How 
humorously  the  story  is  told,  and  what  fun  is  got  out 
of  Robinson  Crusoe’s  goat,  our  readers  must  find  out 
for  themselves  by  paying  a  visit  to  Covent  Garden.  At 
Drury  Lane  Mr.  Chatterton’s  “  grand  Christmas  annual’’ 
is  written,  as  it  has  been  for  years,  by  the  veteran 
composer  of  pantomimes,  and  the  chief  attraction  is, 
as  usual,  the  inimitable  performance  of  the  Yokes 
family,  who,  while  all  acting  most  perfectly  together, 
seem  each  to  have  some  special  accomplishment  which 
their  constant  acting  together  seems  rather  to  stimu¬ 
late  than  to  efface.  The  great  charm  of  the  Vokeses 
is  that,  vdiile  all  work  strictly  together,  they  exhibit 


individually  such  wonderful  variety.  The  subject  of 
the  opening  is  the  Forty  Thieves,  which  must  have 
furnished  forth  already  a  score  of  pantomimes  ;  and 
Ali  Baba’s  donkey  is  as  wonderful  an  animal  as  Robin¬ 
son’s  Crusoe’s  goat.  The  harlequinade  is  supported, 
as  has  been  the  custom  at  this  theatre  of  late  years,  by 
a  double  troupe  of  pantomimists.and  some  of  the  tricks 
are  remarkably  ingenious  and  startling.  The  so-called 
transformation  scene,  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
a  transformation  scene  no  longer  in  the  old  sense,  is  at 
both  houses  a  marvel  of  taste  and  ingenious  mechanical 
contrivance.  At  the  Adelphi  Mr.  Chatterton  has  pro¬ 
vided  a  pantomime  for  children  played  entirely  by 
children ;  but  though  it  is  undoubtedly  very  clever  and 
remarkably  well  played,  we  believe  that  the  children 
will  give  their  verdict  in  favour  of  a  pantomime  played, 
as  has  been  the  usual  custom,  by  what  Miss  Jenny 
Wren  used  to  call  “  grown-ups.”  Not  the  least  re¬ 
markable  among  the  pantomimes  of  the  season  is  that 
at  the  Park  Theatre,  Camden  Town,  where  Tom,  Tom, 
the  Piper  s  Son,  is  being  played  by  an  exceptionally 
good  company,  including  those  unapproachable  panto- 
mlmists  the  Payne  family  and  Miss  Caroline  Parkes. 
Much  as  we  congratulate  the  spirited  lessee  of  this 
theatre  on  getting  together  such  an  admirable  com¬ 
pany,  and  the  good  people  of  Camden  Town  on  having 
such  a  capital  entertainment  brought  home  to  their 
doors,  it  seems  nothing  short  of  a  disaster  that  such 
talented  artists  should  be  acting  so  far  away  from  the 
centre  of  London.  The  Paynes  can  ill  be  spared  from 
the  Covent  Garden  stage,  upon  which  in  former  years 
they  have  achieved  so  many  genuine  triumphs.  What 
lover  of  pantomimes  can  forget  their  admirable  acting 
in  the  Christmas  pieces  which  poor  Augustus  Harris 
used  to  put  before  his  patrons  ?  It  was  decidedly  a 
good  thought  of  the  Globe  management  to  revive  Mr. 
Planche’s  famous  extravaganza.  The  Invisible  Prince. 
The  veteran  playwriter  who  has  enriched  the  stage 
with  some  of  the  most  poetical  creations  that  have  ever 
been  embodied,  and  who  has  written  nothing  that  is 
not  tasteful  and  elegant,  has  written  few  pieces  better 
than  this,  and  it  has  probably  rarely  been  acted  more 
charmingly  than  it  is  now  being  performed  by  Miss 
Jennie  Lee,  whose  versatility  is  only  one  among  her 
many  charms,  and  that  very  clever  actress  Miss  Rachel 
Sanger.  Of  the  remaining  attractions  at  our  principal 
theatres  we  must  speak  but  briefly.  At  the  Gaiety 
there  is  a  comic  version  of  Robert  Macaire,  with  Mr. 
Toole  in  the  character  of  Jacques  Strop,  and  it  may  be 
left  to  our  readers  to  imagine  how  irresistibly  funny  it 
is.  Mr.  J.  S.  Clarke  has  returned  to  the  Strand,  where 
he  first  made  his  reputation  in  this  country,  and  is  there 
playing  a  round  of-  his  old  characters.  Among  the 
Breakers  and  Toodles  being  at  present  the  principal 
features  in  the  bill.  At  the  Vaudeville  Our  Boys  are 
as  full  of  vitality  as  ever,  and  the  piece  looks  as  if  it 
might  run  with  scarcely  diminished  popularity  for  the 
next  half-dozen  years.  At  the  Lyceum  we  have  a 
performance  of  a  very  different  character  from  any  of 
those  we  have  mentioned.  Mr.  Henry  Irving  has 
returned,  and  is  playing  Macbeth.  We  have  already 
on  a  previous  occasion  criticised  this  performance  in 
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detail,  so  that  there  is  no  need  to  do  so  again.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that,  however  we  may  differ  from  Mr. 
Irving’s  reading  of  the  part,  it  is  a  remarkable  and 
most  impressive  performance,  which  every  one  should 
see.  But  the  mention  of  the  Lyceum  strikes  a  sad  note. 
When  Mr.  Irving  was  playing  Hamlet  the  part  of  the 
First  Gravedigger  was  played  by  Mr.  Compton  as  no 


one  else  could  play  it.  With  deep  sorrow  it  is  that  we 
learn  that  that  admirable  comedian  is  prostrated  by 
illness  which  leaves  little,  if  any,  hope  of  his  recovery. 
The  least  thing  that  the  public  whom  for  so  many 
years  he  has  delighted  can  do  for  him  is  to  give  him  a 
bumper  at  the  performance  that  is  to  be  given  for  his 
benefit. 
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CHAPTER  II. — SHIRTS. 


NAMES  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  PARTS  OF  A  SHIRT — 

MEASUREMENT — CUT  AND  MAKE - 

DIFFERENT  SORTS. 

SHIRT  is  made  of  several  parts  (see 
Fig.  lo).  The  principal  are — 

1st.  The  body  of  the  shirt. 

2nd.  The  shirt  front. 

3rd.  The  sleeves. 

The  accessories  are — 

4th.  The  shoulder-piece. 

5th.  The  collar. 

6th.  The  wristband  or  cuff. 

7  th.  The  gusset. 

8th.  The  collar  band. 

9th.  The  tongue. 


MEASUREMENT. 

The  measurement  for  a  shirt  ought  to  be  much  more 
exact  than  for  a  chemise,  the  former  being  intended  to 
fit  well  across  the  chest.  In  default  of  having  a  good 
pattern  shirt,  the  measurements  should  be  taken,  as  in 
other  cases,  from  the  person  for  whom  the  garment  is 
intended. 

I  St.  The  entire  length  of  the  shirt. — This  is  to  be  taken 
from  the  back  from  the  nape  of  the  neck  to  the 
knee. 


2nd.  Length  of  the  shirt  front. — The  measurement  to 
be  taken  first  at  the  centre  from  the  neck  to  the  waist ; 
secondly,  from  the  shoulder  (by  the  neck)  to  the  waist 

3rd.  Width  of  the  chest. — This  is  to  be  taken  from 
under  one  arm  to  the  other. 

4th.  She  of  the  neck. 

5  th.  Length  of  the  sleeve. 

6th.  She  of  the  ivrist. 

Cut. — The  explanation  how  to  cut  out  a  shirt  will 
be  simplified  by  supposing  one  of  a  certain  size ;  say 
that  the  length  of  it  is  to  be  about  1  yard  4  inches,  the 
length  of  the  sleeve  about  24  inches  ;  taking  then  the 
accessories  into  account,  about  4  yards  of  material  will 
be  required  for  a  man  of  medium  height.  From  this 
quantity  the  material  for  the  sleeves.  Sic,,  must  first  be 
cut  off,  leaving  somewhere  about  2  yards  9  inches  for 
the  shirt  itself.  The  body  of  the  shirt  is  composed  of 
two  widths.  The  material  is  to  be  folded  (across  the 
width)  with  two  parts,  making  one  part  I  yard  6  inches 
long,  and  the  other  l  yard  3  inches  in  length.  The 
longer  width  is  intended  for  the  back  half  of  the  shirt, 
and  the  shorter  piece  for  the  front.  The  two  widths 
are  to  be  separated  by  being  cut  straight  across. 

As  each  half  of  a  shirt  is  prepared  differently,  and 
in  rather  a  complicated  manner,  it  is  found  to  be  an 
easier  method  to  make  each  separately.  This  proceeding 
is  in  general  use,  and  has  many  advantages,  especially 
in  schools  and  work-rooms  where  several  hands  are 
employed  on  the  same  garment,  and  where,  therefore, 
the  different  parts  can  be  distributed  according  to  the 
skill  of  the  workers. 

Fig.  II.  The  front  half  of  a  shirt. — Take  the  shorter 
width  and  commence  on  it  by  preparing  the  breast 
plaits.  In  order  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  slit  the 
centre  of  the  width  to  the  place  intended  (as  explained 
above)  for  the  length  of  the  shirt  front.  At  the  bottom  of 
this  slit — shown  by  letters  a,  b — cut  across  the  material 
from  c  to  d,  leaving  untouched  about  8  inches  at  each 
side.  The  edges  of  the  slit  in  the  front  are  folded 
down  and  tacked  to  about  the  depth  of  an  inch.  These 
two  are  to  be  hemmed.  The  right  hem  is  to  receive 
the  buttons,  and  a  double  row  of  stitching  is  to  orna¬ 
ment  the  left  side  intended  for  the  buttonholes.  At  the 
sides  of  these  hems  make  two  or  three  plaits,  and  tack 
them  down.  These  are  shown  by  the  letters  f  g  upon 
the  left  side  of  the  illustration  (the  right  half  being  left 
untouched,  so  that  the  explanation  can  be  better  fol- 
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lowed).  When  the  plaits  are  made  the  hems  are  to  be 
crossed,  putting  the  left  hem,  which  is  stitched,  over 
the  right,  and  fixing  them  thus  firmly  together  in  order 
to  slope  the  neck  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  this 
is  only  done  after  the  plaits  are  made  on  both  sides  of 
the  shirt,  and  also  after  the  back  of  the  shirt  is  joined 
to  the  front.  At  the  bottom  of  the  shirt  front  the  shirt 
must  be  gathered  into  the  edge  of  the  slit  {i.e.,  to  the 
lower  edge  of  the  plaits)  cut  across  the  shirt.  This 
gathering  must  be  drawn  up,  after  being  equalised, 
until  it  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  plaited  shirt 


front.  After  this  two  small  bands  are  to  be  cut,  the 
length  of  which  is  to  be  equal  to  the  length  of  the 
gathering  which  they  are  intended  to  cover.  These 
bands  are  to  be  about  an  inch  and  a  half  wide,  and 
after  being  slightly  turned  in,  one  is  first  to  be  tacked 
on  to  the  front  of  the  shirt,  half  upon  the  plaits  and  half 
upon  the  gathers,  and  then  stitched  upon  the  plaits  and 
hemmed  upon  the  gathers,  taking  care  that  each  stitch 
(of  the  hem)  takes  a  gather.  After  this  the  second 
band  is  to  be  first  tacked  upon  the  reverse  side  of  the 
shirt,  against  the  front  band,  and  then  simply  hemmed 
all  round. 

The  lower  end  of  the  shirt  is  finished  off  by  a  firm 
hem,  which  ought  to  be  firmly  and  evenly  folded  down 
through  its  entire  length  before  commencing  to  work 
on  it. 

BACK  HALF  OF  THE  SHIRT. 

Fig.  12.  The  top  piece  is  gathered  in  a  straight  line, 
a  to  a  distance  of  about  seven  inches  from  each  of 
the  sides  which  remain  plain.  The  gathers  are  to  be 
equalised  and  the  length  made  according  to  the  width 
of  the  shirt  front,  upon  which  it  is  usual  to  measure  the 
gathering.  The  lower  edge  of  the  back  of  the  shirt  is 
hemmed  like  the  front  part. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  prepare  the  piece  which  is  to 
be  placed  upon  the  top  of  the  gathers. 

SHOULDER-PIECE. 

There  are  two  methods  of  cutting  this.  (See  Figs. 
13,  14.)  Fig.  13  consists  of  one  piece  split  up  nearly 


half  of  its  length.  (This  pattern  is  only  used  for 
very  ordinary  shirts.)  Tivo  pieces  have  to  be  cut  each 
about  eight  inches  wide.  These  are  to  be  split  half 
way  up,  cutting  away  a  small  piece.  (These  slits,  when 
again  joined,  form  the  top  or  slope  of  the  shoulder.) 
These  parts  are  to  be  stitched  at  the  top  of  the  plaits  in 
front  and  sewn  on  to  the  gathers  at  the  back,  and  to  be 


stitched  also  on  to  the  plain  sides  of  the  shirt.  (See 
Fig.  12.)  The  sleeve  is  slightly  gathered  into  this 
shoulder-piece,  which,  when  the  seam  is  made,  at  the 
top  of  the  shoulder,  forms  a  sort  of  fork,  between  the 
branches  of  which  the  gathering  is  placed.  (See  Fig.  lo.) 

Fig.  14.  This  only  shows  one  half  of  the  back.  This 
pattern  should  be  first  cut  out  in  paper,  and  afterwards 
pinned  to  the  material,  as  shown  in  Fig.  14.  Four 
pieces  of  the  same  size  are  to  be  cut.  Two  of  the 
pieces  are  joined  by  the  edges ;  this  join  shows  the 
centre  of  the  back.  These  are  slightly  turned  down 


Fig.  14. 

and  sewn  together  on  what  is  to  be  the  ivrong  side. 
This  is  to  be  the  top  or  outside  of  the  shoulder-piece. 
The  two  other  pieces  are  joined  at  the  same  edges,  and 
serve  as  the  underneath  part  or  lining  of  the  shoulder- 
piece. 

It  is  between  these  two  pieces,  the  upper  and  the 
lower,  that  the  gathers  ofthe  back  of  the  shirt  are  to 
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Fig.  13. 
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be  fixed.  (See  Fig.  12.)  The  top  piece  is /wwm/ on 
to  the  gathers  and  stitched  on  the  plain  side.  The  lining, 
placed  on  the  wrong  side,  is  hemmed  all  the  way. 

Referring  again  to  Fig.  lo,  the  two  halves  of  the 
shirt  are  joined  by  tacking  the  shoulder-piece  (made 
after  Fig.  13)  upon  the  front  width  from  the  end  of  the 
shiulder,  a,  as  far  as  the  neck,  b  (see  Fig.  lo),  and  then 
stitching  it  upon  the  plaits  as  before  described.  The 
sides  of  the  shirt  are  joined  by  the  selvage,  c  c,  leaving 
an  opening,  d,  for  each  of  the  armholes.  These  open¬ 
ings  ought  to  be  cut  to  half  of  the  length  of  the  shirt 
front. 

For  a  shoulder- piece  made  after  the  pattern  of  Fig.  1 4 
the  front  width  of  the  shirt  must  have  the  front  of  the 
shoulder  cut  from  it,  as  seen  in  Fig.  1 1 .  After  cutting 
from  k,  which  indicates  the  top  of  the  shirt  front  by 
the  shoulder,  to  /,  which  it  will  be  observed  represents 
the  top  of  the  shoulder  by  the  neck  (see  Fig.  Il),  the 
neck  is  sloped  at  the  back,  entirely  in  the  shoulder-piece. 

The  two  widths  of  the  shirt  are  now  to  be  joined 
together,  the  back  width  having  a  thoroughly-made 
shoulder- piece  (after  Fig.  1 4)  attached  to  it.  The  sides 
are  joined  by  the  selvage  as  before  described.  The 
spaces  for  the  armholes  are  cut  as  seen  at  k,j,  in  Fig.  1 1 . 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  back  width  or  half 
of  the  skirt  is  always  larger  than  the  front  by  about 
three  inches  ;  besides  this  there  is  always  a  slit  or 
division  at  the  seams  ;  also  about  three  inches  at  the 
top  of  these,  at  each  side  of  the  skirt,  a  small  gusset 
must  be  placed. 

The  faults  in  the  shirt  can  be  easily  ascertained  after 
it  has  been  worn  once.  The  most  usual  mistakes  are — 
1st.  Not  giving  enough  slope  to  the  neck.  (When 
sloping  this  out  of  the  shoulder-piece  it  is  better  to  refer 
to  the  size  of  the  neck,  which  ought  to  be  previously 
carefully  taken.)  2nd.  The  shoulder-pieces  being 
too  large  thus  giving  too  great  a  width  across  the 
chest,  which  causes  the  shirt  to  gape  open  and  to  bulge, 
and  also  makes  most  uncomfortable  folds  round  the  arm. 

Collar. — As  there  are  different  varieties  of  collars, 
which  will  be  described  further  on,  it  will  only  be 
mentioned  here  how  to  place  them  on  the  shirt,  which 
is  the  same  for  all  kinds. 

To  take  the  collar  on  Fig.  lo.  This  is  composed  of 
two  parts — first,  of  the  collar  or  band  for  round  the 
neck,  which  consists  of  two  bands  of  material  (Fig.  15) 

■  V  . . .  h 
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each  about  two  inches  wide  and  of  the  same  length  as 
the  neck  of  the  shirt.  Then  for  the  collar,  properly 
called,  take  a  piece  of  stuff  about  four  inches  in  width 
and  about  two  inches  less  in  length  than  the  size  of  the 
neck  (of  the  shirt)  ;  double  this  piece  to  the  depth  of 
about  two  iuches,  place  the  lower  edges  between  the 
two  bands  for  the  neck,  tacking  them  all  together,  and 
then  turning  in  slightly  the  strips  intended  for  the  band- 
stitch  all  firmly  together,  and  make  one  or  two  rows  of 
stitching  at  the  top  of  the  collar.  To  turn  this  collar 
down  it  is  only  necessary  to  alter  the  stitching,  placing 
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it  on  the  wrong  (or  inner)  side  of  the  collar.  The 
lower  edges  of  the  neck  band  are  then  sewn  to  the 
neck  of  the  shirt.  (See  for  this  collar  Fig.  18.)  In 
order  to  sew  the  collar  well  on  to  the  shirt,  it  is  of 
importance  carefully  to  get  the  exact  half  of  the  band 
exactly  to  the  middle  of  the  shoulder-piece,  tacking  it 
first  all  round.  It  must  then  be  stitched  on  the  right 
side  of  the  shirt  and  hemmed  on  the  ivrong.  If  c  ire 
be  not  taken  about  exactly  finding  the  centre  of  the 
collar  and  of  the  back  of  the  shirt,  it  is  a  most  usual 
fault  for  a  beginner  to  get  the  collar  larger  on  one  side 
than  on  the  other. 

MAKE  OF  THE  SLEEVES. 

When  sleeves  are  cut,  whether  on  the  cross,  as  in 
Fig.  16,  or  on  the  straight  with  the  gussets,  as  described 
in  last  chapter,  and  seen  at  Fig.  6,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  they  are  always  fastened  first  at  the  wrists 


before  the  seams  are  made.  A  slit  is  cut  about  3  inches 
long  (see  a.  Fig.  16),  of  which  the  edges  are  to  be 
hemmed. 

The  ct^,  made  double,  ought  to  be  3i  inches  in  depth ; 
the  length  must  be  regulated  by  the  size  of  the  wrist. 
When  the  edges  are  stitched  together  (in  the  same 
manner  as  the  shirt  collar),  the  cufF  must  be  fastened 
on  to  the  gathers  ;  that  is  done  by  first  neatly  hemming 
the  outer  half  of  the  cuff  on  to  the  gathering,  and  then 
hemming  down  the  inner  half  over  the  gathers  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  sleeve. 

A  turned-d(nun  cuff  is  made  exactly  like  the  collar 
described  above,  of  course  conforming  to  the  size  of 
the  wrist. 

When  the  cuffs  are  on  the  sleeves,  then  the  seams 
are  made.  After  doing  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  slope 
the  top  of  the  sleeve.  The  size  of  the  top  must  be 
ascertained  by  referring  to  the  armhole.  It  must  always 
be  remembered  that  the  armhole  must  in  no  case  be 
wider  than  the  sleeve ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  as  well  to 
make  the  latter  the  larger  of  the  two,  and,  by  making 
a  running  at  the  top  of  the  sleeve,  draw  it  up  to  the 
required  size.  The  armhole  is  made  (see  Fig.  Il)  by 
taking  up  the  back  and  front  widths  at  the  same  time  with 
the  scissors  at  the  shoulder,  k,  and  by  cutting  straight 
down  to  j;  there  the  armhole  should  be  slightly  rounded 
for  about  2"  inches  to  the  seams  at  the  side.  In  sewing 
the  sleeves  into  the  armhole  care  must  be  taken  to  hide 
the  gore  (if  it  be  used)  by  turning  it  inwards.  The 
sleeve  has  to  be  run  and  felled  round  the  armhole  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  shirt.  To  finish  the  shirt  it  is 
only  now  necessary  to  make  the  buttonholes  and  to 
sew  on  the  buttons. 

The  buttonholes  are  made  on  the  left  hem  of  the 
shirt  front.  Three  or  more  can  be  made ;  one  or  two 
must  be  placed  on  the  band  at  the  neck,  and  the  same 
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number  at  the  cuffs.  Opposite  to  these  buttonholes 
the  buttons  must  be  sewn  ;  these  will  be  small  or  large 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  material. 

Fig.  17. — Often  a  species  of  tongue  is  placed  beneath 
the  lower  edge  of  the  shirt  front ;  on  this  tongue  is  made 


Fig.  17. 


a  buttonhole,  which,  being  fastened  to  a  button  on  the 
waistcoat,  is  intended  to  keep  the  shirt  front  in  its 
place. 

It  is  as  well  to  place  a  small  gusset  at  the  base  of 
each  slit  on  the  sleeves.  It  has  already  been  mentioned 
that  it  is  requisite  to  do  the  same  to  the  slits  at  the 
lower  ends  of  the  shirt.  A  shirt  is  sometimes  marked 
on  the  tongue,  and  often  on  the  lower  part  by  the 
gusset. 

DIFFERENT  VARIETIES  OF  SHIRTS. 

The  only  difference  that  can  be  made  in  any  class  of 
shirt  is  in  the  make  of  the  shirt  front,  the  collar,  and 
the  cuffs. 

The  principal  ornament  in  a  shirt  is  the  front;  this, 
with  the  collar  and  the  cuffs,  is  often  made  of  a  much 
finer  material  than  the  body  of  the  shirt.  When  this 
is  the  case,  the  quantity  of  cloth  required  for  these 
accessories  must  not  be  calculated  with  that  required  for 
the  actual  shirt. 

If  it  be  desired  to  make  a  shirt  front  of  another 
material,  the  front  of  the  shirt,  which  would  have  made 
the  plaits,  must  be  first  cut  away.  The  size  of  the 
cutting  is  shown  at  Fig.  1 1  by  the  dotted  line. 

The  fine  linen  or  cambric  chosen  for  the  front  must 
be  of  the  same  length  as  the  piece  taken  from  the  shirt. 
This,  divided  in  two,  gives  generally  the  two  sides  of 
the  front.  The  width  cannot  be  given  exactly,  as  each 
front  varies  according  to  the  quantity  of  plaits  put  into 
it,  and  whether  the  plaits  are  sewn  together  or  have  a 
space  between  of  course  would  alter  the  size.  First 
it  is  necessary  to  fix  the  plaits  and  the  hem  at  the  edge. 
The  hem  is  always  on  the  left.  In  a  fine  material  it  is 
necessary  to  place  a  tape  or  a  strip  of  stuff  at  the  back 
of  the  hem  to  strengthen  it ;  in  this  the  buttonholes  are 
made. 

The  two  halves  of  the  shirt  front  being  plaited  are 
then  sewn  on  to  the  shirt,  commencing  at  the  top  of  the 
space  from  whence  the  original  cloth  was  taken.  A 
strong  back  stitch  is  used.  When  the  shirt  front  is 
fixed  into  its  place  the  shirt  is  finished  in  the  same 
manner  as  before  described. 

There  are  plain  shirt  fronts  ;  they  can  be  made  in  the 
original  stuff,  or  separately  of  a  different  material. 

In  the  first  case,  after  having  slit  down  the  front,  the 
stuff  must  be  cut  away  until  the  exact  width  of  the 
chest  is  arrived  at.  The  hem  in  front,  and  on  the  left- 
hand  side,  can  be  folded  outward  or  inward,  and  must 
be  ornamented  with  one  or  two  rows  of  stitching.  The 
buttonholes  are  always  made  on  the  left  side.  These 


shirt  fronts,  when  they  are  made  separately,  can  be 
formed  in  various  ways,  and  composed  of  a  variety  of 
materials. 

A  word  said  here  about  frills  will  not  be  out  of 
place.  Frills  are  trimmings  sewn  on  the  left  edge  of  the 
front.  A  band  of  linen  or  cambric  is  cut  about  two 
inches  wide  ;  this  is  hemmed  very  neatly  at  one  side,  and 
run  or  plaited  at  the  other  ;  the  head  of  the  plaiting  or 
frilling  sewn  on  to  the  front  is  hidden  by  a  band  of  stuff 
placed  upon  it. 

For  dress  shirts  sometimes  double  buttonholes  are 
made  on  the  front  and  at  the  wrists.  Pearl  buttons  are 
used  for  these. 

COLLARS. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  collars — 

1st.  Stand-up  collars,  Fig.  18. 


Fio.  18. 


2nd.  Turned-down  collars.  Fig.  1 9. 


Fio.  19. 


These  two  collars  can  either  be  made  in  one  piece 
or  be  made  in  two  pieces.  It  is  necessary,  as  a  general 
rule  (for  whole  collars),  to  slope  the  lower  side ;  this 
slope,  a,  is  scarcely  visible  in  a  stand-up  collar.  Fig.  20, 
and  rather  greater  for  a  turn-down  collar.  Fig.  21.  It 


Fig.  20.  Fig.  21. 

is  also  necessary,  in  the  second  place,  to  cut  away 
these  collars  at  the  ends,  b,  to  about  an  inch,  in  order  to 
allow  the  chin  to  have  free  play.  The  part  of  the 
collar  which  surrounds  the  neck  will  receive  the  button¬ 
hole  and  the  button. 

The  collars  made  in  one  are  placed  upon  the  shirt  by 
a  stitching  which  fastens  the  outer  side  ;  the  inner  side 
is  folded  down  and  hemmed.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
all  collars  are  made  of  double,  and  sometimes  of  triple 
material.  The  corners  of  all  collars  can  be  pointed  or 
rounded,  made  short  or  very  long,  according  to  taste. 

The  collars  are  placed  on  the  shirt  by  sewing  the 
collar  band  on  to  the  neck  of  the  shirt. 

False  Collars. — These  ate  collars  made  after  one  or 
the  other  of  the  above  patterns,  but  not  sewn  to 
the  shirt.  To  allow  of  a  false  collar  being  worn,  a 
band  must  first  be  sewn  around  the  neck  of  the  shirt ; 
the  collars  are  then  attached  to  the  shirt  with  a  button 
or  strings.  The  false  collar  can  be  made  to  fasten 
either  at  the  front  or  the  back  of  the  neck. 
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The  cuffs  worn  by  men  do  not  admit  of  the  same 
variety  in  shape  as  those  intended  for  women-,  but, 
nevertheless,  the  longer  they  are  the  larger  they  become 
at  the  top,  a ;  they  can  be  altered  at  the  corners  and  at 


the  outside  edge.  False  cuffs  can  be  made  in  the  same 
manner  as  false  collars,  and  are  fastened  by  studs  or 
sleeve-links  for  the  latter  buttonholes  are  made  on  both 
sides  of  the  cuff. 


AN  OFT-TOLD  TALE. 


RECOLLECT  one  certain  night  in  June 
(It  seems  to  me  our  nights  are  dearer  than 
our  days). 

When  dust  of  silver  from  the  moon 
(As  some  familiar  poet  says) 

Fell  softly  on  the  sea  and  land. 

It  was  the  night  of  nights  pray  tell  what  harm 
For  youth  and  beauty,  arm  in  arm. 

To  saunter  do  wn  the  yellow  sand  ? 

I  quite  forget  just  how  it  came  about ; 

There  was  an  earnest  word,  two  hands  held  out, 
And  then  upon  his  breast 
In  momentary  rest ; 

The  mobile  mouth  and  tender  eyes 
Were  turned  to  him  in  glad  surprise. 

It  was  so  very,  very  nice,  you  know. 

To  press  her  seaside  hat  against  his  vest ; 

A  sweet  foretaste  of  heaven,  although 
The  rest  was  only  momentary  rest. 

For  with  remorseful  start  she  said, 

“  Alas  !  alas  !  for  me. 

It  cannot,  cannot  be  ! 

To-morrow  week  I  am  to  wed.” 

How  small  a  word  will  grind  the  heart  to  dust ! 

A  breath  of  air  will  break  the  thread 
On  which  we  hang  our  trust. 

And  while  his  lips  were  white  and  mute. 

He  took  from  her  the  Dead  Sea  fruit. 

And  simply  bowed  his  head. 


An  oft-told  tale  ;  it  was  the  wealth 
Of  youth  and  hope  and  matchless  health. 

It  was  the  opulence  of  brawny  arms. 

Against  five  twenties  and  a  hundred  farms. 

Back  to  his  dull  unconscious  books 
He  went,  with  bruised  heart  and  sharpened 
brain. 

To  school  his  thoughts  and  mask  his  looks. 
And  nurse  a  purpose  born  of  pain. 

A  trifle  cynical  he  seems,  and  yet 
He  may,  perhaps,  forget. 

“  Hard  hit,”  Sir  Blase  says  in  well-bred  slang. 
He  sees  the  symptoms  and  has  felt  the  pang. 
Brave  hearts  will  sometimes  wince,  he 
knows ; 

Will  wince,  and  still  not  whine. 

If  once  there  is  no  colour  to  the  rose. 

No  sparkle  to  the  wine. 


And  she,  she  plays  her  wedded  part 
Right  royally,  with  subtle  art. 

And  wears  with  pride  her  gilded  chain  ; 
But  for  the  semblance  of  a  heart 
We  seek  in  vain. 

The  man  whose  name  she  bears 
Is  old,  and  grey,  and  bent  with  cares  ; 

But  then,  but  then. 

He  is  the  prince  of  men. 

For  she  is  mistress  of  the  Riverside, 

And  has  a  brown-stone  front  in  town  bedde. 


Time  bring  reprisals  to  us  all. 

And  soon  or  late  we  learn  the  truth 
That  stately  pride  will  have  its  fall. 
And  that  one  little  heart,  forsooth, 
Outweighs  it  all. 


DO. 


Did  /  say  “  do  ?  ’ 

Nay,  I  cannot  pronounce  it  aright — 
cannot  frame  my  speech 
For  that  infinite  word  of  might. 


O  son  of  the  past  and  present. 
Sire  of  the  unborn  to-be. 
Do  whit  ?  O  soul,  born  blind 
In  a  dark  and  cave-hid  sea  ? 


Do  right  ?  What  right,  O  soul. 

While  all  life  sobs  to  death  on  the  shore. 
Finds  echo  above  in  the  granite. 

Finds  echo  but  never  a  door  ? 
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THE  HOUSEKEEPER’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 


“Waste  Not,  Want  Not”  writes— “Dear  Huuminq-Bird, — 
Perhaps  some  of  your  correspondents  have  not  seen  or  heard  of  a 
cooking-pan  that  is  most  useful.  It  is  called  ‘  Warren’s  Cooking- Pot.’ 
There  are  different  sizes  of  them,  the  smallest  just  large  enough  to 
cook  a  partridge,  and  the  largest  will  hold  a  good-sized  turkey  or 
round  of  beef !  Now  I  will  explain  the  make  or  style  of  pan :  it  is,  I 
may  say,  like  two  or  three  pans  in  one,  for  the  under  one  (and  main 
one)  holds  the  water,  and  another  that  fits  in,  but  not  so  deep  as  the 
under  one,  contains  the  meat  alone ;  then  there  is  another  pan  above 
this  for  cooking  any  vegetables,  which  are  cooked  by  the  steam,  which 
has  an  outlet  from  the  undermost  pan ;  if  this  vegetable-pan  be  not 
wished  for  at  any  time  the  lid  goes  on  quite  well  to  the  other,  and 
being  double,  or  hollow,  the  steam  going  into  it  is  converted  into 
water  again,  and  returns  to  the  under-pan.  I  have  three  different 
sizes,  and  find  them  most  valuable.  The  juice  of  the  meat  is  such 
excellent  stock  for  soup,  what  is  not  required  as  gravy ;  and  it  makes 
a  sweeter  soup  for  invalids ;  and  then,  too,  one  is  able  to  reduce  it  to 
any  strength  that  is  wished.  I  know  directions  can  be  got  with  the 
pans,  but  my  explanations  will  be  useful  in  the  meantime.  I  suppose 
your  correspondents  will  understand  the  meat  is  cooked  in  its  own 
juice  by  the  heat  of  the  water  in  the  undermost  pan.  I  have  found  a 
very  good  plan,  when  cooking  a  fowl  or  anything  I  wish  to  have  the 
appearance  of  being  roasted  or  browned  (I  give  my  cook  the  order),  to 
take  it  out  sooner  than  it  would  be  done  otherwise  (say  half  an  hour), 
and  put  into  a  quick  oven ;  cooking  it  for  so  long  in  the  pan  makes  the 
joint  look  much  plumper,  and  at  the  same  time  one  has  the  benefit  of 
the  juice,  which  one  loses  if  entirely  roasted.  I  must  add  that  this 
pan  takes  half  an  hour  longer  in  cooking  than  boiling  or  roasting,  and 
that  it  is  only  adapted  for  ‘  close  ranges.’  I  send  the  recipe  for  treacle- 
posset  which  Ibis  is  desirous  to  know.  I  take  it  from  a  book  I  have, 
called  Tilt  Invalid's  Cook.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  express  my  opinion 
upon  it,  as  it  has  never  been  tried  by  me : — ‘  Boil  up  a  pint  of  new 
milk,  and  when  boiling  put  into  it  a  large  spoonful  of  good  treacle. 
When  it  has  curdled  enough  let  it  stand  a  little  while,  and  then  pour 
off  the  whey.  To  muke  the  milk  curdle  well,  it  sometimes  requires 
boihng  up  again  after  the  treacle  is  added.’  I  have  a  few  receipts  that 


may  be  useful  to  Rural,  but  I  am  so  afraid  of  encroaching  upon  your 
valuable  space  that  I  will  defer  giving  them  till  a  future  time,  if  I 
receive  your  approval.”  [I  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  will  send  the 
recipes  you  refer  to,  and  so,  I  am  sure,  will  Rural.  You  have  strictly 
conformed  to  our  rules.  Many  thanks  for  your  kind  wishes  as  to  the 
New  Year.] 

Guildford  writes: — “Tell  Iris — To  make  treacle  posset:  Boil  a 
pint  of  milk  ;  when  boiling  stir  in  three  tablespoonfuls  of  treacle ; 
boil  for  five  minutes ;  strain  off  the  curd  and  drink  the  whey.  White 
wine  whey  is  made  in  the  some  manner,  substituting  sherry  or  raisin 
wine  for  treacle.” 

Spring  Violet  writes — “In  a  former  number  of  the  Magazine  I 
noticed  a  letter  from  your  correspondent  Mart,  in  which  she  com. 
plained  greatly  of  her  face  chapping  during  the  cold  weather.  Did 
Mary  ever  use  Castile  soap?  I  am  sure  it  would  do  her  a  great  deal 
of  good.  My  sister  uses  it  constantly  in  her  nursery,  and  finds  it  in¬ 
valuable,  while  I  can  speak  from  personal  experience  of  its  healing 
properties.  If  Mary’s  chilblains  are  unbroken  she  would  feel  g^reatly 
benefited  by  bathing  the  parts  affected  in  salt  and  water,  made  very 
strong,  and  applied  hot.  Mary  of  course  would  require  to  persevere 
in  this  treatment  for  some  time,  but  in  the  end  I  believe  she  would  be 
quite  ready  to  declare  with  my  sister,  ‘  it  was  a  perfect  cure.’  Could 
any  of  your  correspondent^  gpve  me  an  idea  how  to  make  a  wall  what¬ 
not  ?  1  did  not  quite  understand  the  directions  given  in  March,  1876.” 

A  Correspondent  of  Science  Qossip  says: — “I  have  the  pleasure 
of  giving  particulars  of  a  pretty  appendage  to  the  aquarium — namely, 
a  floating  flower-garden,  which  has  been  in  operation  about  a  month. 
I  procured  a  piece  of  pure  ‘  virgin  cork’  (such  as  is  used  for  ferneries, 
rustic  work,  also  by  photographers),  about  9in.  long  by  Sin.  broad,  the 
thicker  the  more  buoyant,  floated  it  to  observe  its  position,  then,  from 
the  highest  ground,  bored  two  holes  about  an  inch  or  so  in  diameter, 
and  a  little  distance  apart,  over  which  I  placed  two  hyacinth  bulbs ; 
the  roots  soon  reached  the  water.  From  the  present  healthy  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  leaves  I  have  every  hope  of  the  success  of  my  scheme. 
The  fish  appear  pleased  at  the  addition,  and  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  shade  offered  by  the  floating  garden.” 


NEW  BOOKS. 


Great  St.  Benedict’s.  A  Tale.  By  Elizabeth  Thomas.  (John  F. 
Shaw  and  Co.,  48,  Patemoster-row.)— This  book  may  be  regarded 
from  two  points  of  view— as  a  story,  and  as  a  book  written  with  the 
intent  of  showing  up  the  terrible  injustice  of  the  out-patient  system 
in  London  hospitals.  Regarded  as  a  story.  Great  St.  Benedict’s 
shows  no  slight  power  of  describing  character,  and  of  weaving  a 
tracery  of  events  that  serve  the  purpose  of  the  tale  without  being 
improbable,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  commonplace.  The  heroine  tells 
her  narrative  without  the  usual  faults  of  autobiographers,  posing  for 
effect,  and  making  herself  the  central  figure.  The  religious  tone  that 
pervades  the  book  is  never  unduly  obtruded,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
it  unmistakably  supplies  the  key  to  the  actions  of  most  of  the 
characters.  Regarded  as  a  book  written  with  a  purpose.  Great  St. 
Benedict’s  deserves  even  higher  praise.  The  events  of  the  story  are 
BO  skilfully  arranged  as  to  throw  the  salient  points  of  the  abases 
aimed  at  into  strong  and  hideous  relief.  Here  we  see  the  crowd  of 
East-end  poor  waiting  patiently  hour  after  hour,  losing  their  day’s 
work  and  day’s  pay,  hungry,  jaded,  while  fine  ladies,  dressed  in  their 
maids’  garments,  fee  the  porter  and  jostle  out  of  their  way  those  for 
whose  relief  hospitals  were  built  and  doctors  paid.  There  we  see  the 
young  doctor  throwing  up  every  earthly  prospect  because  he  cannot 
bear  the  daily  sight  of  the  neglected  poor.  The  governors  of  “  Great 
St.  Benedict’s”  dismissed  him  because  he  refused  to  see  more  than 
fifty  new  cases  each  morning !  “  Day  after  day,”  he  says,  “  I  have 
caught  glimpses  (among  the  out-patients)  of  weary,  suffering  faces, 
which,  had  I  time,  I  could  have  relieved.  I  have  obtained  the  first 
clue  to  maladies  which,  under  God,  I  felt  I  could  have  cured,  had  I 
had  five  minutes  to  bestow  on  them  instead  of  half  of  one.  ...  In 
the  hospital  my  patients  have  gone  when  the  cures  were  little  more 
than  begun,  because,  forsooth,  the  funds  spent  on  the  out-patients 
prevented  their  longer  stay.”  For  the  remedy  proposed  we  refer 


readers  to  the  book  itself,  feeling  sure  that  they  cannot  lay  down  the 
volume  without  feeling  their  hearts  stirred  to  do  what  they  can  to 
secure  at  least  partial  justice  for  the  poor,  who  have  so  much  to  bear. 

Harry  Chal  grave’s  Legacy.  By  Catherine  .Drew.  (James  Clarke 
and  Co.,  Fleet-street.)— In  these  days  of  slipshod  English  and  rampant 
slang  it  is  pleasant  to  take  up  a  book  in  which  the  sentences  are 
“parsahle,”  always  crisp,  and  in  many  cases  epigrammatic.  This 
gives  the  story  the  advantage  of  travelling  over  a  well-made  road,  as 
it  were,  and  adds  in  an  appreciable  degree  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
reader.  Our  space — or  rather  want  of  it — forbids  our  giving  the 
plot  or  any  portion  of  it,  and  we  therefore  simply  refer  our  readers  to 
the  book  as  one  that  is  not  only  interesting  and  amusing,  but  that 
ean  with  safety  be  put  in  the  hands  of  young  girls.  Alas !  that  we 
should  say  it,  but  this  seems  to  be  the  exception  with  the  books  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  lady-writers  of  our  day.  The  writer  shows  talent  in 
the  delineation  of  character,  the  three  maiden  sisters  being  individually 
distinct  and  yet  partaking  the  inevitable  family  likeness  that  is  natural 
to  those  who  have  Bjient  their  lives  together.-  'The  hero  and  heroine 
are  neither  impossibly  good  nor  drearily  commonplace.  Aletta  is  a 
bright  girl,  suggestive,  like  her  name,  of  the  lark.  She  works  hard, 
and  makes  “a  sunshine  in  a  shady  place,”  woman’s  true  mission,  or  a 
great  part  of  it,  we  take  it.  Girls  will  enjoy  the  story,  and  unoon. 
sciously  imbibe  the  moral — 

“  Straight  is  the  line  of  duty ; 

Curved  is  the  line  of  beauty ; 

Follow  the  first,  and  the  second 
Will  ever  be  following  thee.” 

Mothers  will  gain  some  useful  hints  on  the  instruction  of  their  girl- 
children,  and  learn  fri-m  the  mit-tukes  of  Aletta’s  teachers  that  many 
of  the  thorns  can  be  plucked  from  the  rose  of  knowledge  for  young 
callers.  The  book  is  illustrated. 


OUR  PARIS  LETTER. 


loj 


f  Paris,  January. 

HIS  winter  season  seems  quite  as  unable 
to  assert  itself  in  a  mundane  point  of  view 
as  in  that  of  appropriate  weather.  Frost 
and  snow  are,  it  seems,  busy  elsewhere ; 
and  while  our  temperature  is  mild  and 
oist,  the  salons  of  our  grand  monde  re- 
M  main  closed.  One  would  think  they  needed 
•  4  to  feel  the  first  sting  of  frost  to  light  up 
.  It  their  chandeliers.  If  you  pass  through  our 
’  most  fashionable  streets  at  night,  you  will  not 
Yf  see  those  files  of  carriages  waiting  below 
long  rows  of  dazzlingly-brilliant  windows, 
which  generally  reveal  to  the  passer-by  at  this  time  of 


chateau  of  Roquencourt,  from  which  they  are  brought 
twice  a  week  through  the  whole  winter  in  a  waggon 
warmed  with  gas.  It  is  by  such  refinements  that  the 
Heine  residence  has  acquired  so  high  a  position  among 
the  most  aristocratic  circles  in  Paris. 

The  signing  of  marriage  contrats  in  high  life  is  the 
occasion  of  some  brilliant  soirees,  not,  however,  as  a 
rule,  including  a  dance.  The  soiree  given  by  M.  de  la 
Chambre,  a  deputy,  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of 
his  daughter  with  Baron  Ladoucette,  was  particularly 
elegant  and  animated.  A  large  number  of  notorieties 
in  the  diplomatic  world  were  present.  Marshal  Mac- 
Mahon,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Chartres,  the  Duke 
d’Audilfret-Pasquier,  and  most  of  the  ministers  signed 
the  contrat. 


the  year  the  gay  entertainments  of  the  rich  and  great. 

No  doubt  other  causes  besides  the  weather  contribute 
to  this  state  of  stagnation  in  high  life.  There  is  the 
Eastern  Question.  The  world  of  business  is  like  the 
world  of  pleasure — in  suspense.  There  is  no  settled 
and  announced  intention  of  giving  no  fetes  this  winter, 
but  the  season  might  very  well  pass  without  the  neces¬ 
sary  impulsion  being  given,  all  the  more  so  as  the 
Carnival  is  unusually  short  this  year.  By  the  middle 
of  February  Lent  will  have  begun,  and  a  stop  will  be 
put  to  official  receptions  and  grand  balls  almost  before 
they  have  commenced. 

Just  now  it  is  almost  an  act  of  patriotic  virtue  to 
give  a  dance  in  Paris,  and  those  ladles,  bolder  than 
Others  in  their  hospitality,  open  their  doors  with¬ 
out  caring  whence  the  wind  blows,  deserve  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  with  honour. 

Among  this  number  is  the  Heine  Mansion,  where 
evening  receptions  are  numerous.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  find,  even  in  Paris,  a  more  sumptuous  dwelling  than 
this  residence,  situate  in  the  Rue  de  Monceau,  at  the 
corner  of  that  of  Courcelles,  and  for  planning  the 
garden  alone  of  which  more  than  twenty  houses  had 
to  be  pulled  down.  Madame  Heine,  whose  adoptive 
daughter  is  the  Duchess  of  Eklingen,  has  had  the 
mansion  furnished  and  ornamented  with  the  greatest 
luxury  combined  with  the  purest  taste.  All  the  floors 
are  covered  with  Smyrna  carpets  of  marvellous  texture 
and  colouring.  In  the  grand  state  dining-room — there 
is  another  of  a  more  private  though  costly  style — ad¬ 
mirable  tapestries  from  Les  Gobelins  are  preserved  in 
a  state  of  perfect  freshness,  and  the  saloons  are  deco¬ 
rated  with  masterpieces  in  pictures,  bronze  statuettes, 
and  a  profusion  of  art  treasures.  The  fanciful  Chinese 


The  ladies’  toilets  were  most  tasteful  and  distingue.  A 
new  kind  of  trimming  especially  obtained  marked 
success — we  mean  the  new  style  of  fancy  silk  fur  called 
Kosiki.  It  is  extremely  light,  elegant,  and  becoming, 
and  perfectly  harmonises  with  evening  toilets. 

Although  all  our  theatres  are  crowded  each  night, 
there  are  scarcely  any  plays  to  note  which  are  not 
reprises.  Those  that  are  new  this  season,  such  as  Paul 
et  Virginie  at  the  Tneatre  Lyrique,  and  L'Ami  Fritz  at 
the  Comedie  Fran9aise,  continue  the  uninterrupted 
course  of  their  triumphs,  and  the  happy  directors  of 
these  theatres  of  course  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
vary  an  ever-successful  programme.  The  Grand  Opera 
needs  no  muveautes  to  attract  full  houses.  It  has  enough 
of  the  masterpieces  of  its  repertoire,  with  such  artists  as 
Faureand  MesdamesCarvalhoand  Kraussas  interpreters, 
besides  all  the  wonders  of  its  unique  mise-en-scene. 

The  Italian  Opera  has  had  the  good  fortune  of  win¬ 
ning  back  MJlle.  Albani,  after  an  absence  of  four  years. 
The  young  artist  has  made  her  rentree  in  the  very  popular 
role  of  Lucia  di  Lammermoor,  and  has  been  most  sym¬ 
pathetically  welcomed  back  by  a  numerous  public. 
Youthful  and  lovely,  the  prima  donna  has  acquired 
singular  refinement  during  her  absence,  both  as  a 
woman  and  an  artist.  She  has  a  beautiful  voice,  full 
of  pathos,  and  sings  with  exquisite  method,  recalling 
the  unique  talent  of  Madame  Carvalho.  Mdlle.  Albani 
has  had  the  good  taste  of  giving  up  the  traditional 
costume  and  plaid  scarf  with  which  all  Lucias  have 
hitherto  appeared  upon  the  stage.  In  the  first  act  she 
appears  in  a  most  tasteful  dress  of  pearl-grey  silk, 
opening  over  a  white  silk  skirt  trimmed  with  bands  of 
crimson.  In  the  second  act  her  bride’s  dress  is  a 
marvellous  combination  of  white  silk  brocade  and  satin. 


boudoir  alone  is  quite  a  museum  in  itself.  But  the 
greatest  luxury  of  the  place  consists  in  a  quantity  of 
fresh  flowers  constantly  renewed.  These  blossoms, 
with  which  the  mistress  of  the  house  loves  to  be  in¬ 
cessantly  surrounded,  come  from  the  hothouses  of  her 


with  silver  braid  and  fringe  ;  and  even  in  her  deshabille 
of  the  last  act  \hediva  has  the  art  of  fascinating  all  e>es 
by  the  elegant  beauty  of  her  white  cloud-like  draperies. 
With  her  the  treat  is  equally  great  for  the  eyes  as  for 
the  ears,  which  is  not  saying  little.  Mdlle.  Albani  is 
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engaged  to  give  a  series  of  representations,  which  will 
render  the  Italian  Opera  a  great  centre  of  attraction  all 
rhe  season.  After  Lucia  she  is  to  personate  Gilda  in 
Rigoletto,  and  Amina  in  La  Sonnambula,  the  rule  in  which 
she  was  first  revealed  to  the  Parisian  public  four  years 

ago- 

Paris,  in  which  so  many  costly  bagatelles  abound  in 
this  month  of  etrennet,  would  still  have]|  had  little  of 


striking  novelty  to  exhibit  had  it  not  been  for  the  very 
curious  speaking  machine  which  is  to  be  seen  at  the 
Grand  Hotel.  This  extraordinary  machine,  simply 
made  in  the  shape  of  a  box  as  yet,  but  which  is  to  be 
perfected  and  arranged  into  a  human  form,  utters  a 
number  of  sentences,  not  in  regular  order,  but  answer¬ 
ing  any  question  which  may  be  put  to  it  with  perfect 
distinction  of  sound  but  sadly  dull  monotony  of  tone. 


BI^£SS  AS  A  FINE  ABT. 


Mr  O  small  compliment  has  lately  been  paid  to 
what  many  persons  consider  a  frivolous 
subject — that  of  dress.  M.  Charles  Blanc, 
Professor  of  Aesthetics,  has  given  to  the 
■  world  a  book  upon  that  very  interesting 
topic.  Some  extracts  will,  no  doubt,  prove 
_  attractive  to  the  readers  of  our  Magazine.  We 
select  the  chapter  on  accessory  details  for  quo- 
tation  : — 

h  “  However  long  the  train  or  skirt  of  a  dress 
^  may  be,  the  shoes  will  sometimes  be  visible. 
We  must,  then,  consider  what  constitutes  a 
woman’s  being  well  and  suitably  shod,  for  the 
effect  of  a  toilet  is  spoilt  if  the  shoes  are  not  in  keeping. 
But  with  regard  to  the  female  foot,  a  prejudice  exists 
against  which  we  must  now  protest.  Fashionable 
women  wish,  like  the  Chinese,  to  possess  imperceptible 
feet,  some  of  them,  perhaps,  in  order  to  produce  the 
impression  that  they  are  unable  to  walk,  and  were  born 
to  be  carried.  But  Nature,  who  is  never  deceived  in 
the  generic  proportions  of  the  human  race,  maintains 
these  proportions,  and,  in  spite  of  all  our  vanity,  she 
will  not  allow  the  human  body  to  rest  upon  a  base 
incapable  of  supporting  it. 

“  According  to  Albert  DLirer’s  measurements,  a 
woman’s  foot  is  tj  her  height  in  the  proportion  of  14 
to  loo,  or  as  7  to  50 — that  is  to  say,  it  is  one-seventh 
minus  a  fraction  which  it  is  allowable  to  ignore.  We 
may,  then,  take  as  the  measure  of  a  woman’s  foot  one- 
seventh  part  of  her  height — that  is,  the  relation  of  7  to 
q9 .  Below  this  proportion,  save  the  fraction  we  have 
mentioned,  there  can  be  neither  charm  nor  gracefulness, 
because  both  are  inseparable  from  convenience,  which 
in  this  case  can  only  result  from  proportion.  But 
admitting  the  fancy  of  women  for  small  feet — a  fancy 
adopted  by  them  because  coarse,  rough  natures  usually 
have  large,  heavy  extremities — it  is  only  necessary  to  press 
the  foot  a  little  forward  in  order  to  diminish  its  apparent 
size  and  at  the  same  time  to  increase  the  woman’s 
height.  A  dancer  walking  on  the  tips  of  her  toes  gives 
herself  a  momentary  grace  from  the  suppression  of  her 
feet ;  and  an  elegant  woman,  by  raising  herself  upon 
high  heels,  shortens  her  feet,  because  the  sole  of  the 
foot  forms  with  the  leg  a  very  open  angle  instead  of  a 
right  angle. 


“  Another  method  of  diminishing  the  natural  im¬ 
portance  of  the  foot,  and  of  giving  it  greater  delicacy 
of  appearance,  is  by  placing  a  large  ornament  upon  the 
instep ;  instance  the  satin  and  lace  bows,  the  most 
coquettish  trait  in  the  Louis  XIII.  and  the  Louis  XIV. 
shoes.  But  the  high  heels,  if  they  have  the  advantage 
of  accentuating  the  arch  of  the  instep,  have  the  incon¬ 
venience  of  distorting  a  woman’s  walk,  forcing  her  to 
beat  time  with  her  steps,  like  a  soldier  in  the  ranks. 

“We  have  had  occasion  to  notice  that  women  excel 
in  making  use  in  their  costumes  of  all  that  recalls  mas¬ 
culine  habiliments.  They  can  charm  us  as  much  in 
strong  boots  as  in  satin  shoes.  They  have  the  secret 
of  giving  an  indescribably  mischievous  and  decided  ex¬ 
pression  to  clumped  shagreen  shooting  boots,  laced  in 
front  and  double  soled,  whenever  they  can  find  a  pre¬ 
text  for  wearing  them — a  mountain  excursion,  where 
sharp  stones  may  be  met  with,  or  a  walk  through  the 
brambles  of  a  wood 

“  The  Gloves. — It  was  formerly  said  that  for  a  glove 
to  be  good  three  kingdoms  should  have  contributed 
towards  its  manufacture :  Spain  to  prepare  the  kid, 
France  to  cut  it,  and  England  to  sew  it.  Three  nations 
for  one  glove  !  How  can  we  avoid  attaching  importance 
to  this  portion  of  feminine  attire  ? 

“  Fashion  has  not  much  influence  over  gloves.  She 
always  insists  that  for  women  they  should  be  longer 
than  the  hand,  in  order  that  they  may  not  form  an 
abrnpt  line  below  the  wrist ;  they  must  be  glazed  or 
dull,  according  to  the  time  when  they  are  to  be  worn, 
and  good  taste,  less  changeable  than  fashion,  advises 
women  never  to  wear  them  too  tight-fitting,  for  tight 
gloves  give  a  swollen  look  to  both  hands  and 
fingers 

“  A  woman  who  does  not  neglect  details  in  her 
efforts  to  please  should  consult  in  this  as  on  all  other 
points  the  great  masters  of  portrait-painting,  Rubens, 
Vandyck,  Velasquez,  Reynolds,  Lawrence,  Gerard, 
Ingres.  She  would  perceive  that  the  gloves  worn  by 
the  women  they  painted,  all  distinguished  for  their 
beauty  as  for  their  charming  manners,  always  formed 
light  creases,  and  never  looked  tight  or  narrow.  It  is 
evident  that  the  artists  feared  that  imprisoning  the  hands 
would  give  them  the  effect  of  those  wooden  hands  used 
by  glovers  for  signboards.” 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

%*  It  ii  absolutely  necessary  that  those  whc  present  themselves  at 
ma  Ctnvenasione  shoold  state  their  real  name  and  address.  When 
■Batten  of  interest  and  importance  are  discussed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
punt  in  the  argument  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whose  hands  we  are  receiving  information  and  instruction. 

Au.  Letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds — excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department— to  be  addressed  to  the 
Ennoa  01  the  EiiaLisHwoiiAM’s  Domkstic  Magazine. 

To  CoEEESPONDBNTS. — All  letters  requiring  an  immediate  answer 
■inst  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month. 

NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

As  announced  in  the  December  number  of  this  Magazine,  two 
prizes  of  Five  Pounds  each  wiU  bo  given  away  by  therproprietors  of 
the  Enolishwonan’s  Domestic  Magazine  during  the  year  1877. 

A  PRIZE  OP  FIVE  POUNDS  will  be  awarded  to  the  writer  of 
ths  best  Essay  on  The  Relations  between  Mistress  and  Maid. 
Only  ladies  who  are  subscribers  to  the  Magazine  may  compete.  The  sue- 
cessful  competitor  must  permit  her  name  and  address  to  bo  published 
in  the  August  number  of  the  Magazine,  with  the  announcement  of  the 
result  of  the  competition.  No  Essay  may  exceed  3,000  words  in 
length,  and  the  successful  Essay  will  become  the  property  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  Magazine. 

The  manuscripts  must  be  sent  in  by  the  ist  of  June.  Any  sent  in 
later  than  that  date  wiU  be  out  of  the  competition. 

THE  OTHER  PRIZE  OP  FIVE  POUNDS  is  offered  to  the 
maker  of  the  best  Shirt.  Competitors  must  send  in  their  work  by  the 
loth  of  May,  and  the  result  will  be  announced  in  our  June  number. 
Each  shirt  must  have  a  luggage-label  firmly  sewed  to  it,  on  which 
the  name  and  address  of  the  worker  must  be  distinctly  written.  The 
woik  must  come  as  finished  by  the  worker.  Any  that  have  been 
washed  wiU  be  at  once  rejected.  Those  who  wish  their  work  to  be 
returned  will  send  three  stamps  to  pay  expenses.  The  name  and 
address  must  be  written  inside  the  envelope  in  which  the  stamps 
are  sent. 

Double  Acrostic. 

In  each  ensuing  number  of  the  Magazine  we  propose  to  give  a 
Donble  Acrostic,  offering  as  a  reward  to  the  subscriber  who  guesses 
the  greatest  number  accurately  for  six  months,  the  gift  of  the 
Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine,  free  by  post  for  one  year. 
The  winner  of  the  prize  must  allow  her  name  and  address  to  be 
printed  in  the  Magazine.  Answers  must  bo  sent  in  by  the  fifth  day 
of  the  month  following  that  in  which  the  Magazine  has  appeared. 
Answers  to  the  acrostic  that  appears  in  the  February  number  must, 
for  instance,  reach  ns  before  the  fifth  day  of  March,  and  wiU 
appear  in  the  April  number.  We  allow  this  long  interval  in  order 
to  admit  of  competition  from  our  subscribers  abroad.  Answers 
mast  be  sent  in  on  separate  paper  from  that  used  for  any  other 
communication,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  a  nom-de-plume  for 
publication,  and  the  correct  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  clearly 
written.  The  answers  to  the  sixth  acrostic  will  aU  be  received  by  the 
fifth  of  June.  The  name  of  the  successful  competitor  wiU  therefore  be 
published  in  the  June  number,  and  she  will  receive  the  Magazine  free 
for  one  year  from  that  month.  The  same  competitor  cannot  take  the 
prise  twice,  and  with  our  seventh  acrostic,  which  will  appear  in  the 
June  number,  those  who  have  failed  can  begin  to  try  again,  if  they 
wish  to  do  so,  the  result  of  this  second  competition  to  be  announced  in 
the  December  number. 

No.  III. 

A  day  of  hopes  and  fears  and  words  well  versed. 

With  men  of  letters  busily  dispersed. 

1.  Isle  on  the  bosom  of  an  Eastern  sea, 

A  home  for  Holland’s  trade  was  found  in  me. 

2.  A  worthy  scion  I  of  noble  race. 

In  face  of  death  I  coolly  claimed  my  place. 

3.  I’ve  lost  my  head ;  regard  me  well  and  see, 

I’m  duU  with  it— to  some  a  luxury. 

4.  I’m  often  first  or  second,  and  sometimes  poor  and  low, 
I’m  made  to  come  quite  easily,  and  often  quick  to  go. 


5.  One  of  a  busy  family  of  ten, 

I  am  a  useful  servant  unto  men. 

6.  To  bibliomaniac  heart  I’m  dear. 

And  pocket,  now  and  then,  I  fear. 

7.  A  large  and  powerful  creature  armed  with  wings, 

Beware  whene’er  his  legs  around  he  flings. 

8.  “  My  little  body,”  my  sweet  mistress  said  to  me, 

“  Aweary  is  of  this  great  world,”  and  yon  will  sec, 

The  clue  I  give  will  lead  yon  straight  to  me. 

g.  All  ye  who  souls  attuned  unto  sweet  sounds  possess. 

My  name— an  ancient  Greek  musician — try  to  guess. 

10.  Often  along  our  coasts  I  go,  and  come  and  go, 

And  sometimes  when  a  shout  is  raised  ’tis  I,  ’tis  so. 

Pans. 

SOLUTION  OF  DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

No.  I. 

X  Xebec  C 

M  Mina  A 

A  Absconder  R 

S  Sound  D. 

Correct  replies  have  been  received  from  Clothes-Peg,  Chimbo, 
Bridewell  and  Bethlehem,  Mavoumeen,  Spes,  Mamie,  Evarista, 
Gretchen,  Tyke,  IVhite  Mouse,  M.  J.  W.,  Ciss,  Bonnie  Dundee 
Niagara,  John,  Iris,  Lilliesleaf,  Eavesdropper,  Pigeon,  Perseverance, 
'Tottie.  All  others  are  incorrect,  or  have  been  sent  in  too  late. 

Bonnie  Dundee. — Yes.  It  is  necessary  to  send  your  name  and 
address  each  time. 

Elaine. — Your  solutionis  ingenious,  but  quite  incorrect. 

Emily. — An  “  adventurer”  does  not^always  run  away.  A  Master  of 
Arts  would  surely  fetch  a  larger  sum  than  £6  5s.  if  put  up  for  sale ! 

Marguerite. — You  will  perceive,  from  the  solution  we  give,  that 
yours  was  very  incomplete.  The  lights  have  to  be  guessed  as  well  as 
the  acrostic  itself. 

Ianthe,  Clara,  and  Sophia. — Not  one  of  the  poetical  solutions 
was  correct.  If  they  had  been  so,  the  best  would  have  been  inserted. 

Allebasi. — A  mantilla  is  not  always  worth  six  sovereigns  and  a 
crown. 

Poppet. — You  forgot  to  fill  in  the  first  light. 

Work-Table. 

Effie  Campbell  writes — “  Regarding  the  shirt  for  which  the  prize 
is  to  be  given — Must  it  bo  hand  or  machine-made  ?  [It  must  be  made 
entirely  by  hand.  It  is  for  the  encouragement  of  needlework  that  the 
prize  is  offered.]  Whether  made  of  linen  or  cotton,  and  wiU  it  be 
allowed  to  wash  the  linen  before  sewing  ?  [The  body  of  the  shirt 
should  be  made  of  longcloth,  the  front,  collar,  and  enSs  of  linen.  The 
longcloth  may  be  washed  before  it  is  made  up,  but  not  after.  Linen 
is  more  easily  stitched  when  not  washed  previously.]  Would  a  good 
quality  of  cashmere  or  double  merino  be  a  suitable  material  for 
binding  the  paletot  given  in  the  January  number,  wadded  and  lined 
with  quilted  silk?  [Very.]  Would  it  be  nice  for  spring  wearF’ 
[Yes.] 

Dot  writes— “Dear  Humming-Bird, — A  prize  is  offered  in  the 
Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  for  the  best-made  shirt.  I 
would  like  to  compete  for  it,  but  would  you  kindly  say  in  the  February 
number  of  the  Magazine  what  sort  of  shirt  it  should  be  ?  I  under¬ 
stand  the  most  fashionable  shirts  are  made  quite  plain  in  the  breast 
now,  but  perhaps,  if  I  make  one  so,  I  may  lose  the  prize,  because 
other  shirts  might  be  more  elaborately  made,  with  pleating  or  frills, 
or  embroidered.  Also,  should  the  shirt  be  made  entirely  of  linen,  or 
merely  linen  breast,  collar,  and  cuffs  ?”  [The  shirt  need  not  be  at  all 
elaborate.  The  body  must  be  of  longcloth,  which  may  be  washed 
before  being  worked  upon ;  the  front,  collar,  and  cuffs  must  be  of 
linen.  There  must  be  some  stitching  on  the  fronts,  and  the  button¬ 
holes  must  be  worked.] 

Evarista  writes — “  As  I  wish  to  compete  in  the  shirt-making,  may  I 
ask  the  following  questions,  and  hope  for  a  reply  in  February  number? 
ist.  May  the  material  for  the  shirt  be  washed  before  it  is  made  up  ? 
[Yes.]  ind.  Must  the  shirt  be  of  any  particular  pattern,  such  as 
having  a  collar  attached,  or  without  one  P  [Collar  and  cuffs  must  be 
attached.]  3rd.  Must  it  be  a  full-dress  shirt,  or  one  for  ordinary  day 
wear  ?  I  suppose  it  will  not  matter  whether  made  in  linen  or  long- 
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doUi.”  [See  replies  to  Effie  Campbell.  The  shirt  must  bo  an 
ordinary  one,  with  plain  stitched  front,  and  worked  buttonholes  for 
■tuds.] 

A  Competitor  writes — “  May  I  trouble  you  to  give  mo  more  ex¬ 
plicit  information  regarding  the  shirt  for  which  you  offer  the  £5  prize  ? 
Has  it  to  be  made  of  longcloth,  linen,  or  flannel,  and  is  it  to  be  a 
plain  shirt,  or  more  elaborately  made  for  full  dress  ?  [See  replies  to 
Sffib  Campbell  and  Evarista.  We  do  not  answer  letters  by  post.1 

Another  Competitor  will  be  obliged  if  the  Editor  will  inform  her 
whether  the  shirt  to  be  made  for  a  prize  is  to  be  cut  out  entirely  by 
herself  and  made  all  by  hand,  or  stitched  by  machine  ;  also  is  it  to  be 
gentleman’s  size  ?  [We  cannot  answer  by  post.  The  shirt  should  bo 
cut  out  by  yourself,  as  the  cot  will  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
awarding  the  prize.  It  must  be  made  entirely  by  band.  The  uni- 
Tersal  use  of  sewing  machines  is  driving  plain  needlework  from  the 
field,  and  it  is  fur  the  encouragement  of  this  neglected  branch  of  a 
modem  girl’s  education  that  the  prize  is  offered.  The  shirt  must  bo 
of  full  size.] 

A  Third  Competitor  asks — “If  necessary  to  subscribe  at  the 
office,  and  for  how  long  ?  Who  will  be  the  judges  of  the  needlework  ? 
and  will  the  article  that  t^es  the  prize  be  exhibited  to  the  other  com¬ 
petitors  ?“  [It  is  not  necessary  that  intending  competitors  shall  sub- 
■cribe  at  the  office.  Subscribers  from  January,  1877,  can  compete. 
Six  ladies  of  the  staff  will  decide  upon  the  merits  of  the  articles  sent 
in,  and  that  which  takes  the  prize  will  be  exhibited  at  30,  Hcnrietta- 
sireet.  Covent  Garden,  for  three  weeks  after  the  decision  is  published.] 

A  Subscriber  from  the  First  Commencement  writes— “Dear 
Hummino-Bird, — “Can  yon  oblige  me  in  next  month’s  Magazine  by 
giving  some  directions  how  to  arrange  pictures,  flowers,  Ac.,  on  a 
drawing-room  folding  screen  ?  I  have  commenced  one.  The  ground 
colour  on  one  side  is  delicate  grey,  and  the  other  a  very  pale  pink ; 
ronnd  the  edge  I  have  put  wreaths  of  flowers.  For  the  centre  I  have 
landscapes,  figures,  heads,  birds,  and  flowers,  but  have  not  sufficient 
oonfidence  in  my  own  taste  to  arrange  them,  therefore  I  ask  you  to 
hdp  me.  A  small  engraving  of  a  screen  would  greatly  assist,  but  I 
am  afraid  this  is  too  much  to  ask  for.  An  answer  in  the  February 
Magazine  will  more  than  oblige.’’  [I  am  unable  togpve  yon  the  sketch 
you  ask  for,  and  I  fear  that  any  written  instractions  would  be  quite 
nselees  to  yon.  Your  plan  seems  to  be  an  excellent  one,  and  the  only 
guide  in  grouping  the  pictures  is  that  very  excellent  one,  good  taste, 
and  that  I  am  sure  yon  possess,  or  the  ground  colours  you  have  chosen 
would  not  be  such  pretty  ones.] 

Mrs.  W.  presents  her  compliments  to  the  Editor,  and  will  feel 
obliged  by  his  informing  her  what  constitutes  a  ‘  subscriber’  to  the 
Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine.  She  has  herself  for  some 
years  taken  in  that  useful  periodical,  but  it  has  been  supplied,  not 
direct  from  the  office,  but  througb  her  bookseller.  Is  she  entitled  to 
compete  for  the  two  prizes  now  offered  if  it  should  please  her  to  do 
so  ?  [Certainly.] 

Florrie  will  feel  so  much  obliged  if  Hummino-Bird  can  kindly 
tell  her  in  the  February  number  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Magazine 
where  she  can  purchase  the  materials  for  porcelain  work  to  imitate 
Dresden  diina,  consisting  of  gutta-percha,  enamel,  vamisb,  and 
'  colours.  Also  where  she  can  get  a  book  of  instruction  for  same,  and 
also  leather-work.  [Both  are  to  be  had  of  J.  Barnard  and  Son,  339, 
Oxford-street,  W.] 

A  Subscriber  from  ’51  writes — “  Seeing  from  your  valuable 
Magazine  that  A  Teacher  wishes  to  know  how  to  prepare  silk  for 
painting  upon,  I  venture  to  send  her  the  particulars  how  I  prepare  it 
for  my  own  use.  The  silk  should  be  sewn  very  tightly  upon  a  frame, 
and  then  rubbed  quickly  and  evenly  with  white  of  egg.  When  dry  it 
w31  be  found  ready  for  use.  It  should  bo  kept  on  the  frame  until 
the  painting  is  finished.’’ 

Can  any  one  kindly  recommend  J.  P.  W.  a  good  and  reasonable 
dieannaker  in  the  North-West  district  and  in  home  needlework  ?  Will 
the  Editor  say  which  way  of  the  calico  bands,  collars,  cuffs,  Ac.,  is 
cut?  [Prepaid  auswers  will  be  forwarded.  Cuffs,  collars,  and  bands 
aie  cut  across  the  calioo,  not  along  the  selvage.] 

Mas.  H. — Your  questions  are  nearly  all  answered  in  replies  to 
other  correspondents.  Elaboration  of  style  will  not  be  considered  in 
-  awarding  the  prise,  which  is  for  plain  needlevoork  done  by  hand. 
Many  thanks  for  your  kind  words  about  the  Magazine  and  your  kind 
wishes  for  myself. — Humming-Bird. 

Can  any  one  tell  Sophia — 1.  Whore  to  obtain  the  bamboo  frames 
for  ba^ets,  tables,  Ac.,  at  a  cheap  rate  ?  'They  are  so  expensive  at 


the  workshops  as  to  prevent  one’s  choosing  work  requiring  such 
mounting.  2.  Is  there  any  book  on  bamboo  work  ?  I  mean  the  kind 
with  bamboo  canes  cut  and  fastened  with  wire.  3.  Directions  for 
netting  the  old-fashioned  plain  long  purse,  liked  by  gentlemen  ?  4. 
How  to  paint  on  wood  ?  What  colours  required,  Ac.  Paints  required 
by  one  who  can  draw  in  water-colours  on  paper.  5.  How  to  paint  on 
velvet — i.e.,  hints  required  by  one  who  can  draw  flowers  already? 

Games. 

Amy. — “Bean  Bags’’  is,  I  believe,  a  Canadian  game,  and  never 
became  very  popular  here,  though  some  attempts  were  made  to  in¬ 
troduce  it.  It  is  played  as  follows : — Bags,  which  may  bo  made  of 
various  materials  and  colours,  square  or  oblong,  three-fourths  filled 
with  small  beans  or  maize,  so  as  to  weigh  from  a  pound  to  two  pounds, 
are  tossed  or  thrown  into  the  air,  and  caught  with  both  hands,  or 
each  alternately.  Two  persons  throw  to  each  other  and  catch,  first 
one  bag,  then  two  at  a  time,  then  four,  each  throwing  two.  Three 
play  lively  games  in  a  triangle.  Four  in  a  square.  All  the  muscles 
of  the  body  are  brought  into  play,  and  exercised  and  strengthened, 
larticularly  those  of  the  chest,  abdomen,  and  spine . 

Miscellaneous. 

A  Subscriber  writes — “  Dear  Humming-Bird, — Yon  gave  an 
address  in  a  former  number  of  a  place  where  hair  combings  can  bo 
sent  to  bo  made  up  into  useful  pieces  for  plaits,  curls,  Ac.  I  cannot 
now  find  the  number  in  which  you  gave  it.  Will  yon  think  me  very 
troublesome  if  I  ask  you  to  give  it  again?  [Mr.  Imrie,  Newman- 
street,  charges  3b.  fid.  per  each  oz.  of  hair.] 

Winnie  writes — “Dear  Humming-Bird, — Will  yon  kindly  give 
me  your  advice  ?  I  am  very  anxious  to  go  out  as  a  governess,  and 
would  prefer  to  bo  in  London  or  neighbourhood.  Can  you  recom¬ 
mend  me  a  register  or  institution  where  I  could  send  my  name  and 
address  to,  and  the  fee  required  by  such  ?  z.  I  have  some  rabbit- 
skins.  Where  should  I  send  them  to  bo  dyed  ?  If  possible  please 
answer  in  next  number.’’  [i.  Write  to  the  Institution  for  Governesses, 
Harley-street,  Cavendish-square,  London,  W.,  inclosing  two  letters  of 
reference,  i.  To  a  furrier.] 

Leonore  thanks  the  ladies  who  have  written  in  reply  to  her  query 
in  last  month’s  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine.  She  has  re¬ 
ceived  such  an  incredible  number  of  answers  that  she  begs  the  writers 
to  accept  this  acknowledgment,  as  she  finds  it  impossible  to  reply  to 
all.  She  hopes  Humming-Bird  will  gpve  this  a  conspicuous  place  in 
order  to  prevent  any  other  ladies  applying  to  her,  which  could  only 
result  in  their  disappointment.] 

Mona  writes — “  Dear  Humming-Bird, — I  wrote  to  Mr.  Harper,  of 
Redditch,  inclosing  stamps,  for  one  of  his  gem  neodlecases,  and  I 
received  in  return  a  most  beautiful  little  thiug,  much  handsomer  than 
anything  I  expected.  I  would  like  to  recommend  them  to  all  your 
subscribers.  Nothing  could  be  neater  as  a  Christmas  preseut,  either 
for  elderly  ladies — owing  to  the  eyes  of  the  needles  being  so  well 
formed— or  industrious  matrons  or  young  ladies  at  school.  I  have 
taken  your  Magazine  many  years,  and  get  much  valuable  information 
from  it,  but  I  have  never  had  occasion  to  write  to  you  before.’’  [As 
this  is  quite  a  gratuitous  testimony  to  the  beauty  of  a  little  article  I 
praised  last  month,  I  for  once  depart  from  my  rule  of  not  inserting 
such  tributes. — Humming-Bird.] 

A  Very  Plain  Girl. — The  following  extract  may  afford  yon  soma 
useful  hints,  though  written,  as  you  will  perceive,  some  time  ago  : — 
“  A  rule  soon  learnt  by  experience  in  such  things  is,  that  a  colour 
gains  or  loses  in  beauty  by  gaslight,  according  to  the  greater  or  lesser 
quantity  of  yellow  it  contains.  Violet,  which  is  the  opposite  of 
yellow,  is  that  which  changes  most ;  it  becomes  of  a  dull  reddish- 
brown.  Blue,  if  pure,  becomes  greenish;  if  dark,  it  looks  hard  end 
blackish ;  if  light  it  loses  colour  and  turns  grey.  There  is  a  shade 
of  blue  which  has  no  brilliance  by  day,  but  acquires  a  great  deal 
by  the  yellow  light  of  gas,  while  turquoise  silks,  charming  by  day¬ 
light,  are  quite  effaode  under  the  lamp  of  a  ball-room.  Those  greens 
which  incline  most  to  yellow  look  the  prettiest  of  an  evening.  Thus 
apple-green  acquires  the  brilliant  tints  of  emerald ;  peacock-green 
loses  its  blue  r^lets,  and  becomes  too  yellowish.  Yellow  materials  are 
certainly  those  which  appear  best  by  lamplight,  especially  silks  and 
satins.  Buttercup  yellow,  so  bright  at  any  time,  is  brighter  than  ever 
of  an  evening ;  straw  colour  becomes  rosier,  sulphur.colour  does  not 
change,  and  maize  becomes  exquisitely  soft  and  clear.  All  brunettes 
know  how  extremely  becoming  it  is  to  them  in  the  ball-room.  Pink 
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changoa  to  aalmon-coloar.  Tlie  yellow  light  of  gaa  or  candles, 
so  hostile  to  all  blue  tints,  enhances  the  splendour  of  red.  lluby 
becomes  more  brilliant,  nacarat  appears  lighter,  cerise  deepens  to 
crimson,  and  crimson  inclines  to  capucine,  which  itself  assumes  a  more 
orange-like  tone,  and  orange  vies  with  tire  colour.  Even  black  and 
white  are  subject  to  the  alterations  caused  by  artificial  light ;  bluish- 
blacks,  by  far  the  most  handsome  by  day,  lose  all  their  beautiful  blue 
shade,  and  become  hard  and  dull.  White,  on  the  contrary,  gains  much 
by  lamplight;  if  faded  it  lights  up  again,  and  actresses  often  choose 
yellowish-white  dresses,  knowing  they  will  look  best  on  the  stage. 
Perhaps  the  loveliest  of  all  shades  for  the  evening  is  silver-grey,  which 
acquires  a  somewhat  rosy  tint;  but  greys  which  contain  any  amount 
of  blue,  such  as  pearl-grey,  lose  all  their  beauty  and  look  dull  as  soon 
as  lamps  are  lit.  If  a  dress  is  intended  for  evening  wear  it  should  be 
chosen  in  the  evening,  or,  whatever  the  time  of  day,  in  a  ch'sed  room, 
lit  with  gas.  Sage-green  mixes  beautifully  with  salmon-colour;  both 
are  most  perfect  colours  to  set  off  a  ])allid,  dark  complexion.  Sage- 
green  also  goes  well  with  deep  lake,  with  primrose,  and  with  dull  or 
greenish  blues.  In  the  decoration  of  rooms  it  may  be  largely  used,  on 
account  of  its  being  so  good  a  background.  There  are  some  bright 
greens  which  are  becoming  to  the  face,  but  only  a  few  shades.  I  say 
bright  in  contradistinction  to  sage.  A  dull  grass-green,  with  a  slight 
yellow  tinge  in  it,  is  a  picturesque  colour,  and  often  proves  a  success  in 
a  woollen  day  dross — some  material,  that  is  to  say,  without  gloss.  In 
silks  or  satins  it  is  nearly  as  coarse  and  unpleasant  as  a  pure,  bright 
green,  innocent  of  any  Lint  of  blue  or  yellow ;  and  when  worn,  as 
hundreds  of  women  persist  in  wearing  it,  with  a  mass  of  scarlet,  is  so 
horrible  as  to  give  positive  pain  to  a  sensitive  eye.  In  any  concert- 
room  or  large  assemblage,  a  scarlet  opera-cloak  usually  covers  a  green 
dress,  and  is  capped  by  a  green  bow  in  the  hair.  One  may  count  these 
mistakes  by  the  dozen ;  and  they  arise  from  the  generally-diffused 
milliner's  creed,  that  scarlet  and  emerald  must  go  hand  in  hand, 
becanse  green  and  red  are  complemeutaries.  The  vulgarity  and  dis- 
agrecableness  of  this  mixture  ought  to  be  apparent  to  anybody  with 
the  very  rudiments  of  artistic  feeling.  Palo  green,  so  trying  to  the 
m^ority  of  faces,  is,  in  some  cases,  a  pretty  ornament,  and  may  be 
mixed  craftily  with  pale  blue  in  a  most  charming  manner.  The  dress 
offered  to  Enid — 

“  ‘  Where  like  a  shoaling  sea  the  lovely  blue  played  into  green,’ 

is  one  of  Tennyson’s  happiest  thoughts.  It  requires,  however,  taste 
to  do  this  well ;  and  alone  pale  green  is  better  shunned  by  the  in¬ 
experienced,  nnlcss  they  bo  blessed  with  complexions  so  beautiful 
that  they  will  sun-ive  any  ill-treatment.  Red. — The  reds  admissible 
in  close  proximity  to  the  face  must  bo  arranged  with  caution.  The 
red  in  the  face  is  usually  easy  to  extinguish  ;  while  persons  who  have 
very  red  faces  must  be  even  more  careful  what  reds  they  use  than 
the  pale  people.  Pink  I  need  not  say  much  about.  It  is  suitable  to 
most  young  faces,  especially  the  fair,  except  when  the  hair  inclines  to 
red.  Among  reds  the  chief  are  ‘  light  red’  (which  has  yellow  in  it), 
Indian  red  (a  dark  red  with  blue  in  it),  both  dull,  and  both  beautiful 
colours  for  dress  or  any  decorative  purposes.  They  are,  however,  not 
often  made  pure  in  stuffs,  as  more  brilliant  hues  find  a  readier  sale. 
Carmine  and  vermillion  are  the  most  vivid  scarlets — the  one  having  a 
tint  of  blue,  the  other  of  yellow.  Crimson  lake  is  a  deep  blue  red, 
far  more  suitable  for  dress  than  either  of  the  former,  which  are  almost 
intolerable  in  large  masses.  Rose  is  a  very  beautiful  hue,  banng 
nearly  the  briUiancy  of  scarlet,  but  softened  by  a  blue  bloom ;  this, 
however,  can  only  be  worn  by  young  and  pretty  persons,  and  even 
then  in  any  quantity  is  trying,  but  mingled  with  black,  white,  or  grey, 
has  a  most  delicate  effect.  Little  Red  Riding-bood  was  a  child,  and 
had  the  clear  skin  of  childhood ;  besides,  wo  are  not  told  exactly  what 
red  she  wore  in  any  authentic  record ;  but  grown  persons  are  seldom 
improved  by  any  bright  red  close  around  the  face.  The  Spanish 
women  have  made  a  deep  red  rose  in  the  hair,  just  under  the  ear, 
an  undying  fashion ;  but  then  their  peculiar  complexion  and  ebony 
hair  are  set  off  by  what  injures  ordinary  English  and  American  faces ; 
and,  moreover,  it  is  usually  softened  by  the  graceful  mantilla.  On 
our  hideous  little  wire  frames,  which  we  call  bonnets,  a  great  red 
rose  generally  looks  absurd,  even  when  the  wearer  does  not  suffer 
from  the  colour.  Deep,  heavy  reds  are  much  used  in  the  draperies  of 
the  old  Italian  masters,  especially  of  Titian;  but  they  are  always 
aided  and  contrasted,  as  no  woman  can  contrive  to  be,  when  moving 
from  place  to  place.  It  is  generally  unsafe  to  copy  a  portion  of  a 
whole.  But  some  women  look  picturesque  and  pleasing  in  deep  red. 


even  that  called  Turkey  red  ;  and  maroon,  which  is  a  shade  of  red, 
a  very  becoming  colour  to  many.  Magenta  should  be  carefully 
eschewed,  as  it  ruins  the  complexion,  and  will  not  amalgamate  with 
surrounding  colours.” 

Dora. — Lay  to  heart  what  Pope  said  : — “  Nothing  liinders  the 
constant  agreement  of  people  who  live  together  but  mere  vanity — a 
secret  insisting  upon  what  they  think  their  dignity  or  merit,  and 
inward  expectation  of  such  an  over-measure  of  deference  and  regard 
as  answers  to  their  own  extravagant  false  scale,  and  which  nobody 
can  pay,  because  none  but  themselves  can  tell  readily  what  pitch  it 
amounts  to.” 

Etiquette. 

E.  E.  presents  her  compliments  to  the  IIummixo-Bird,  and  ven¬ 
tures  to  trouble  her  with  a  few  questions,  i.  In  taking  a  lady  to 
dinner,  when  the  dining  and  drawing  rooms  are  on  the  same  floor, 
which  arm  should  the  host  offer  ?  [llis  right  arm.]  2.  Having  reached 
the  dining-room,  on  which  side  of  himself  should  he  place  the  lady  ? 
[On  his  right.]  Do  the  other  gentlemen  place  the  ladies  on  their 
right  or  left  at  table?  [On  their  right.  If  you  write  again,  kindly 
leave  space  for  replies.  It  is  impossible  to  reply  by  post.] 

Ecclesiastical  Monograms. 

Snowdrop  would  feel  obliged  for  answers  to  the  foUowing  qres- 
tions : — What  is  the  word  for  which  the  initial  C.  stands  in  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  monogram  I.  U.  C.  ?  Also  the  words  and  meaning  of  P.  X.  C 
and  A.  E.  P  [I.H.  C.  is  the  Greek  monogram  for  Jesu.  X.  P.  C. 
means  “Jesus  Christ.”  A.  E.  means  nothing;  you  must  be  thinking 
of  AEI,  a  Greek  word,  which  means  “  For  ever  and  ever.”] 

Life  Annuities. 

An  Englishwoman  Abroad  wishes  to  purchase  a  life  annuity,  and 
will  the  kind  lady  who  takes  the  name  of  Uumming-Bird  kindly  inform 
her  to  whom  she  must  apply  ?  Wishing  the  Englishwoman’s  Mag.a- 
/.INE  every  success,  and  Ubmming-Bird  a  very  happy  New  Year.  [I 
believe  the  best  way  to  purchase  an  annuity  is  through  a  good  In¬ 
surance  Company.  Write  to  any  well-established  first-class  company 
and  they  will  send  you  all  the  necessary  information.] 

Quotations. 

Dolly  Varden. — I  find  that  rather  a  finely-pointed  quill  is  the 
best  for  writing  with  upon  paper  with  a  rough  surface,  like  the 
specimen  you  inclosed.  Many  thanks  for  your  very  kind  New  Year’s 
greetings.  The  modem  quotations  and  extracts  are  all  so  hackneyed 
that  I  should  advise  you  to  strike  out  a  new  path  in  your  contribu¬ 
tions,  and  choose  passages  from  the  versifiers  of  a  couple  of  centuries 
agone.  Abraham  Cowley  will  afford  you  rich  opportunities  in  this 
way,  also  Edmund  Waller,  Samuel  Butler,  John  Dryden.  Some  of 
Shakspeare’s  sonnets  would  make  excellent  contributions — ^the  54th 
for  instance,  the  Coth,  73rd,  and  104th. 

Somnambulism. 

Ada. — There  is  a  simple  preventive  for  the  infirmity,  of  which, 
without  calling  in  a  doctor,  people  prone  to  sleepwalking  might  make 
use.  It  is  found  that  the  most  apparently  inveterate  habit  of  this 
kind  may  be  counteracted  by  lightly  tying  one  end  of  a  piece  of  tape 
or  worsted  round  one  of  the  sleeper’s  wrists,  and,  allowing  plenty  of 
“  start,”  securing  the  other  end  to  the  bedstead. 


Miss  Clyde  sends  Devonshire  ferns,  is.  for  zo  roots,  6  varieties 
100  and  upwards,  9  varieties.  Carriage  of  20  to  London  averages  4d. 
Leaves,  100  for  14  stamps.  3,  A’bert-terrace,  Newport,  Barnstaple. 

Peri  has  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  for  1870,  ’71,  ’72, 
and  ’74  for  sale.  All  the  work  patterns  retained.  Open  to  offers. 

Vettunsia  wishes  to  have  Pomeranian  puppies  worked  for  her  to 
ground  herself.  Say  price  or  exchange.  Address  with  Editor. 

Every  lady  should  write  for  a  Dress  Trunk,  30  inches  long.  Most 
useful  size  for  home  or  travelling  purposes.  Superbly  finished  movable 
divisions  for  bonnets,  bats,  Ac.  los.  6d.  Harron,  manufacturer. 
Red  Lion-street,  Holbom.  Illustrated  list  free. 

Sigma,  who  is  a  twelve  years’  subscriber  to  the  Englishwoman’s 
Domestic  Magazine,  wishes  to  hear  of  a  respectable  and  dependable 
house  for  the  disposal  of  ladies’  left-off  apparel.  Sigma  having  lately 
been  by  a  sudden  affliction  compelled  to  wear  deep  mourning,  has  a 
wardrobe  of  dresses,  Ac.,  which  are  useless,  and  which  she  cannot 
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afford  to  give  away.  Any  information  upon  this  point  will  be  very 
acceptable.  Name  and  address  inclosed,  but  not  for  publication. 
[Prepaid  answers  will  be  forwarded.] 

Lavinu’s  newly-invented  Dress  Suspender.  Ornamental,  elegant, 
easily  adjusted,  and  the  heaviest  skirt  will  not  drop.  Post  free, 
IS.  lod.  Becommended  by  Humming-Bird.  Latinia,  Scadding’s 
Library,  Belgravia,  Pimlico.  Latinia  makes  real  rock-coral  crosses, 
very  strong,  and  greatly  admired ;  fashionable  rock  and  seed  coral 
earrings,  massive,  or  light  tassel  pattern ;  elegant  festoon  necklaces 
in  five  rows ;  very  pretty  children’s  necklets  with  cross  attached  to 
centre;  infants’  shoulder-knots,  two  qualities;  infants’  handsome 
necklets,  to  match  best  shoulder-knots  ;  handsome  massive  bracelets, 
with  two  tassels  on  each ;  same  pattern  without  tassels,  less  ezx>en- 
sive;  chain  pattern,  to  pass  twice  round  the  wrist,  all  with  good 
snaps.  Also,  most  beautiful  brooches  of  rock  and  round  coral,  with 
loops  and  tassels,  all  post  free.  Latinia  has  some  real  German 
onyx,  which  she  is  enabled  to  offer  much  under  price;  necklaces, 
crosses,  earrings,  brooches,  pendant  bracelets.  All  communications 
to  be  addressed  Latinia,  Scadding’s  Library,  Belgrave-road,  Pimlico. 
Latinia  will  pack  carefully,  and  prepay  carriage  of  parcels  OTer  £2 
to  any  of  the  Colonies,  is.  must  be  added  for  postage.  Latinia’s 
price  list,  suitable  for  gifts. — Coral :  Massive  earrings,  33.  4d. ;  tassel 
ditto,  4s. ;  festoon  necklaces,  9s. ;  children’s  necklets,  5s.  6d. ;  infants’ 
ditto,  5s.  6d. ;  shoulder-knots,  pair,  zs.  6d. ;  ditto,  4s.  fid. ;  tassel 
bracelets,  pair,  103.  fid. ;  ditto,  8s. ;  ditto,  58.  fid. ;  brooches,  los.  fid. ; 
coral  crosses,  is.  fid.  Onyx :  Onyx  stone  bracelets,  5s.  fid.  each ; 
necklace  with  cross,  10s.  fid.  each;  ditto  with  5  elaborate  pen¬ 
dants,  ifis. ;  ditto  with  4  pear-shaped  pendants,  12s.  fid.;  earrings. 


4s. ;  brooches,  8s. ;  bracelets,  3s.  fid.  each ;  crosses,  zs. ;  ditto,  zs.  fid. ; 
red  ditto,  2s.  fid. ;  small  ditto,  is. ;  onyx  lockets,  12s.  Please  address, 
by  letter  only,  Latinia,  Mr.  Scadding’s  Library,  BelgraTe-road, 
Pimlico,  S.W. 


COMMISSIONS  FROM  ABROAD. 

To  judge  from  the  letters  that  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the 
columns  of  the  ConTcrsaziono  from  ladies  residing  abroad,  they  appear 
to  experience  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  articles  of  dress  of  recent 
fashion  and  good  style,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  for  dwellers  in 
India,  America,  and  Australia  to  procure  the  many  luxuries  of  the 
wardrobe,  the  dressing-room,  and  the  cuisine,  which  to  those  who 
live  at  home  haTe  almost  become  necessaries.  The  convenience, 
therefore,  seems  to  be  considerable  that  would  accrue  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  even  at  home,  in  places  remote  from  fashion  and  shops, 
from  being  placed  in  a  position  to  correspond  with  some  one  in 
London  capable  of  executing  commissions  for  ladies.  It  is  in  the 
belief  that  she  may  be  useful  in  this  way  that  Madame  Adble 
Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  has  made  arrange¬ 
ments  which  enable  her  to  execute  any  orders  of  the  foregoing  kind. 

In  transmitting  such  commissions,  ladies  are  requested  to  be  very 
precise  in  giving  details,  description,  Ac.,  of  the  articles  they  order, 
as  it  would  be  impossible  to  change  them  after  having  been  sent 
abroad. 

Madame  Letellier  reserves  the  right  of  charging  ten  per  cent,  com¬ 
mission  upon  articles  the  purchase  of  which  entails  much  outlay  of 
time  or  expense  of  other  kinds. 


PROGRAMME  FOR  THE  YEAR  1877. 

The  programme  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  for 
1877  wUl,  we  think,  be  found  attractive  by  our  subscribers.  The  new 
diagram  sheet  of  the  latest  models  in  Pans  fashions  has  been  received 
with  so  much  favour  that  it  will  be  continued  every  month.  It  is 
popular  because  each  step  of  the  process  of  cutting-out  and  making 
up  is  illustrated  by  diagram  and  carefully  explained,  and  the 
appearance  of  each  article  when  made  up  and  complete  can  be  judged 
of  from  the  plates  given  on  the  diagram  sheet. 

Berlin  work  has  now  yielded  its  place  to  more  advanced  styles  of 
artistic  needlework,  and  during  the  coming  year  many  designs  of  various 
kinds  will  be  given,  and  care  will  be  taken  that  each  shall  be  service¬ 
able  for  some  useful  end  as  regards  dress  or  furniture,  avoiding  the 
aimless  and  insipid  desims  which  profess  to  be  useful  for  many 
purposes,  and  can,  in  rei^ty,  be  applied  to  none.  With  the  present 
number  is  given  the  cut-out  pattern  of  a  long  paletot  of  the 
fashionable  shape.  Great  care  has  been  taken  to  have  this  pattern 
cut  in_  such  a  manner  that,  though  fitting  well  to  the  figure  at  the 
bock,  it  shall  be  available  for  stout  as  well  as  slight  figures.  On  this 
cut-out  pattern  is  given  a  design  for  braiding  or  embroidery, 
which  will  be  found  very  useful  either  for  cloth  paletots  or  the  pretty 
fw-lined  silk  jackets  that  have  too  probably  worn  shiny  since  last 
win^.  The  silk  can  be  turned  and  braided  or  embroidered,  and  laid 
again  on  the  fur  lining.  'The  braiding  will  add  to  the  strength  and 
durability  of  the  silk  and  will  also  increase  the  handsome  appearance 
of  the  paletot.  The  design  wiU  also  be  found  useful  for  polonaises, 
and  even,  with  a  little  management,  for  a  little  girl’s  Princess 
dress. 

Mistress  and  Maid,  one  of  the  great  questions  of  the  day,  will  be 
fully  entered  into  in  a  series  of  articles  embracing  the  several  phases 
of  the  relations  between  domestic  servants  and  their  employers.  The 
first  article  of  the  series  appears  in  this  number,  and  our  subscribers 
are  invited  to  join  in  the  discussion,  to  favour  us  with  their  views, 
and  to  s^re  with  each  the  benefit  of  their  several  experiences  through 
the  medium  of  our  columns. 

A  series  of  articles  on  Home  Needlework  will  appear.  These  will 
be  found  particularly  useful  to  all  who  have  to  give  mstruction  on  the 
subject,  cspeciaUy  as  the  articles  will  be  fully  illustrated  by  diagrams, 
and  every  detail  of  cutting  out,  arranging,  and  making  up  under¬ 
clothing  will  be  entered  into. 

So  manjr  of  our  subscribers  have  requested  us  to  resume  the  Papers 
on  Gardening,  that  we  have  arrayed  to  give  these  alternately  with 
those  of  the  series  entitled  “  The  Economical  Housekeeper.”  tinder 
this  heading  wiU  be  treated  all  that  appertains  to  household  manage¬ 
ment  from  a  strictly  economical  aspect.  Letters  on  the  Fashions  in 
Paris  _and_  those  in  England  will  app^  in  each  number,  and  the 
novelties  in  dress  and  the  new  inventions  for  saving  labour  in  the 
household  will  duly  be  recorded. 

Two  Prises  wiU  be  given  to  subscribers  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
One  to  be  awarded  to  the  writer  of  the  best  Essay  on  the  Relations 


between  Mistress  and  Maid ;  the  Second  Prize,  Five  Pounds,  is  offered 
for  the  best-made  shirt.  The  Rules  for  Competitors  appear  in  this 
number. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  sketch  may  prove  attractive  to  our  subscribers, 
as  calculated  to  render  the  Magazine  not  only  useful  in  the  House¬ 
hold  but  a  pleasant  companion  in  hours  of  leisure. 


Enolishttokan’s  Douestic 
Foreign  Countries,  including 


Tlie  Yearly  Subscription  to  the 
Magazine,  tor  the  Colonies  and 
Postage,  is  r — 

a.  a. 

Afriea,  West  Coast . 21  o 

Alexandria  (French  Packet)  -  .  .  .  -  17  o 

Do.,  via  Brindisi . 170 

Austniliu,  rid  Southampton  .  .  .  -  24  o 

Do.,  fid  Brindisi . 30  o 

Austria . 17  o 

Belgium . *7  o 

Brazils  .....  ..170 

Canada  (by  Packet)  .  .  .  .  •  .  zi  o 

Cape  of  Good  Hope . o 

Ceylon,  rid  Sonthamptou . 24  o 

Do.,  vid  Brindisi . 30  o 

China,  vid  Southampton . 24  o 

Do.,  vid  Brindisi . 30  o 

Constantinople  (by  Packet)  .  .  .  •  17  o 

Denmark . 17  o 

France . *  7  ® 

Germany . 17  o 

Gibraltar,  vid  Southampton  ....  >7  o 

Do.,  vid  France . 170 

Holland . '  .  *7  o 

India,  vid  Southampton . zz  o 

Do.,  vid  Brindisi . 27  ° 

Italy,  vid  France . i?  ® 

Malta . >70 

Mexico . ZI  o 

Do.,  vid  French  Packet . 24  o 

New  Zealand . 24  o 

Norway . *7  ® 

Spain,  vid  France . >7  ^ 

Sweden . *  7  ® 

Switzerland . 17  o 

United  States . 17  o 

West  Indies  (British) . zi  o 

Post  Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  the  General  Post  Office 
to  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler. 
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When,  at  last,  the  visitors  rose  to  go,  Alick  volun¬ 
teered  to  see  them  home.  He  turned  out  of  the  gate 
between  magnificent  Miss  Fanny  and  stylish  Miss 
Louisa,  flourishing  his  cane,  and  nearly  getting  his  hat 
knocked  off  by  the  two  lace  parasols  which  towered 
proudly  over  his  head. 

The  next  week  was  an  Arbuthnot  week.  There 
were  more  visits,  and  a  boating  party,  and  a  dinner  at 
the  hotel,  besides  continually  meeting  the  young  ladies 
at  all  hours  of  the  day,  so  that  their  wide-open  light- 
coloured  eyes  and  their  jaunty  yachting  costumes  became 
more  and  more  familiar.  There  was  even,  by  Alick’s 
special  desire,  a  lunch  given  for  them  at  Laurel  Cottage, 
and  that  lunch  was  a  decided  trial  for  Christian.  All 
the  morning  Alick  was  fidgeting  about,  picking  up 
loose  threads  from  the  carpet,  or  flipping  away  ima¬ 
ginary  specks  of  dust  with  an  antimacassar.  Then  he 
suddenly  started  up  with  an  inquiry  for  some  dinner- 
napkins  which  had  been  entrusted  to  Christian  in  order 
to  be  hemmed. 

“  Much  better  employment  for  you,  my  dear,  I  am 
sure,  than  copying  out  poetry  in  an  album.” 

And  the  utter  scorn  with  which  these  words  had 
been  said  had  added  additional  meaning  to  them.  But 
this  time  Christian  had  a  checkmate  prepared.  The 
dinner-napkins  ivere  hemmed  and  folded  all  ready  in  a 
drawer.  She  now  pointed  to  them  triumphantly.  Alick, 
however,  was  not  to  be  daunted  ;  he  rook  them  up  and 
examined  them  critically.  In  the  first  place  they  were 
crookedly  cut,  and  some  of  the  stitches  were  extremely 
uneven.  They  would  never  do,  no !  never.  So  out 
came  a  penknife,  and  every  one  of  Christian’s  neat, 
careful  stitches  was  ruthlessly  severed.  Then,  when 
the  company  were  actually  sitting  round  the  table, 
“  Christian,  Christian,  my  dear  !”  was  appealed  to  every 
minute.  There  were  startling  demands  for  Harvey 
sauce,  for  chutney,  for  marmalade,  for  everything  which 
was  not  forthcoming.  Finally  there  came  an  appalling 


CHAPTER  V. 

NEWS  FROM  BARLEY  HILL. 

“■  O,  mcikle  thinks  my  luve  o’  my  beauty, 

^  And  mcikle  thinks  my  luve  o’  my  kin. 

My  tochers  the  purl  has  charms  for  him. 

It|s  a’  for  the  apple  he’ll  nourish  the  tree. 

It’s  a’  for  the  hinny  he’ll  cherish  the  bee. 

tMy  laddie’s  sae  meikle  in  luve  wi’  th  siller. 

He  can  hae  nac  luve  to  spare  for  me.’’ 

HE  Arbuthnots  duly  came  to  call  the  next 
day,  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  bland  and  sweetly 
patronising,  though  a  tinge  of  satire  would 
occasionally  pass  through  her  smoothest 
speeches.  As  for  the  young  ladies,  tall, 
gnificent,  and  faultlessly  arrayed,  they  sat 
J  I  up  and  eyed  Christian  from  the  rosettes  on 

» i'  her  shoes  to  the  bow  in  her  hair,  and  they 

^  J  decided  that  she  had  no  style,  no  air,  no 

Jr  fashion,  no  anything.  Then  Alick  came  in, 

A  and  there  was  a  vast  increase  of  animation. 
He  supplied  the  necessary  “fillip’’  to  the  ladies, 
and  eager  cries  began  of  “  Oh  !  Mr.  Hazell,  can  you 
ever  forget  the  charming  time  we  had  at  Gwalior  ?” 
and  “  What  a  muff  that  old  major  in  the  Hyderabad 
Cavalry  was,  who  went  so  wild  about  Fanny,  wasn’t 
he  and  “  Do  you  remember  that  fearful  row  about 
the  dear  colonel’s  bungalow  at  Secunderabad  ?”  To  all 
these  rapturous  exclamations  Alick  had  appropriate 
smiles  and  answers. 

“  So  pleasant  for  Mr.  Hazell  and  my  nieces  to  meet, 
isn’t  it  ?”  whispered  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  to  Christian. 
“  You  won’t  be  jealous,  I  am  sure,  now  will  you  ? 
Ah  !  I  thought  not.  You  seem  such  a  dear,  quiet  little 
mouse  of  a  thing.  I  believe  my  niece  Fanny  was  rather 
a  favourite  with  your  husband  at  one  time,  but  I  daresay 
he  has  chosen  far  better  for  his  own  happiness,  and  no 
doubt  you  are  devoted  to  each  other.” 
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call  for  “  more  tumblers,”  ending  in  an  order  for  Mrs. 
Dobbs  to  go  and  borrow  some.  The  guests  looked  on 
and  smiled  significantly,  while  Christian  writhed  on  her 
chair,  and  endured  agonies  of  nervousness  and  blushes. 
She  could  have  borne  it  all  better  if  Alick  had  not  still 
kept  up  his  cold,  harsh  manner  in  private.  She  knew 
he  had  not  quite  forgiven  her.  She  could  not  exactly 
complain  of  anything  ;  there  were  no  jarring  discords, 
still  less  were  there  any  bursts  of  unexpected  harmony. 
Their  intercourse  resembled  a  mild,  murky  atmosphere, 
without  sun  or  storm.  The  morning  after  the  Arbuth- 
nots’  lunch,  Christian  was  sitting  in  the  bow  window, 
watching  the  Bath  chairs  and  perambulators  on  their 
way  to  the  beach,  when  a  telegraph-boy  dawdled  up 
the  cockleshell  path. 

“  Here  is  a  telegram  for  you,  Alick,”  cried  Christian. 
“  I  suppose  it  is  from  Ireland,  to  say  the  house  is  ready, 
and,  indeed,  I  shall  not  be  sorry  to  leave  Sandington.  I 
daresay  those  Miss  Arbuthnots  may  be  very  clever  and 
amusing,  but  they  make  a  terrible  noise,  and  I  am  quite 
tired  of  their  everlasting  chatter  about  Mrs.  Thisbody 
and  Captain  Otherbody.  It  seems  to  me  very  bad  taste 
to  talk  so  much  about  their  own  friends,  whom  I  have 
never  heard  of  before.” 

Alick  would  certainly  have  replied  to  this  speech  if 
he  had  not  been  busy  with  the  brown  envelope,  which 
was  addressed,  not  to  Mr.  but  to  Mrs.  Hazell,  and 
which  came,  not  from  Ireland,  but  from  Barley  Hill. 
Alick  read  out  the  message  as  follows  : — “  Your  aunt 
Lizzie  was  taken  very  ill  this  morning.  The  symptoms 
dangerous.  Come  to  her  at  once.” 

“  Oh  !  poor  Aunt  Lizzie!”  cried  Christian,  while  the 
ready  tears  gushed  out.  “  How  dreadful  to  think  of 
I  her  being  ill  I  she  seemed  so  well  and  in  such  good 

^  spirits  when  we  left  Barley  Hill  only  a  month  ago.  But 

[1  *  why  am  I  sitting  here?’’  she  cried,  starting  up.  “  Of 

i:  course  I  ought  to  be  getting  ready  to  go  to  her.” 

e  “  It  is  all  very  well  to  say,  ‘  Come  at  once,’  ”  observed 

j  Alick,  as  he  paced  fussily  up  and  down,  “  but  it  is  easier 

L  said  than  done.  There  are  a  great  many  things  to  be 

[  considered.  For  my  part,  I  don’t  know  how  we  are  to 

^  manage  it.” 

“  Manage  it !  It  must  be  managed.” 

“I  thought,”  said  Alick,  “  you  would  like  to  stay 
I  here  longer,  and  having  our  friends  the  Arbuthnots 

5  makes  it  pleasant  for  you,  and  so  I  took  on  these  lodg- 

p  ings  for  another  fortnight,  and  now  we  shall  have  to 

■  pay  for  them  whether  we  stay  or  not.’’ 

“What  signifies  the  loss  of  a  few  pounds  ?”  burst 
[  out  Christian  indignantly. 

1^;  “  It  signifies  a  good  deal,”  replied  Alick  “  and  then, 

i  you  know,  we  are  engaged  to  dine  with  the  Arbuthnots 

j  this  evening.” 

;j  “  How  can  you  think  of  that  at  such  a  time  as  this  ?” 

^  “  But  let  me  consider,”  said  Alick  slowly.  “  Is 

i  your  aunt  Lizzie  the  heiress  of  the  family  ?  Is  it  she 

S  who  has  a  larger  income  than  any  of  the  others  ?” 

il  “  Yes,  yes,”  answered  Christian  impatiently  ‘‘  but 

jjj  what  consequence  is  that  ?’’ 

“  And  you  are  her  favourite  niece,”  pursued  Alick, 
“  aren’t  you  ?” 

I  “  Yes,  I  believe — I  know  I  am.  When  I  was  quite 


a  little  thing  she  used  to  keep  apricot  Jam  for  me,  and 
dress  my  dolls.  She  was  never  a  bit  like  an  old  maid.” 

“  She  has  no  other  niece,  has  she  ?” 

“  Oh,  yes.  Uncle  Freeman  has  several  little  girls, 
but  she  never  cared  for  them  at  all.  I  don’t  think  she 
has  seen  them  more  than  once  or  twice ;  but,  Alick, 
what  are  you  asking  all  these  questions  for  ?  Won’t 
you  go  and  see  about  the  trains  ?” 

“  Yes,  yes,  dearest.  I  am  going  to  the  station  directly. 
I  suppose  you  are  right,  and  we  had  better  set  off  as 
soon  as  possible.  It  certainly  is  rather  provoking  to 
have  to  pay  that  Mrs.  Dobbs  something  over  ten  pounds 
for  nothing  at  all,  but  it  can’t  be  helped.” 

He  was  just  leaving  the  room  when  he  put  his  head 
in  at  the  door. 

“  Isn’t  your  aunt  Lizzie  the  weakly  little  woman, 
Chrissie,  with  the  light  hair  ?  She  looks  as  if  she  hadn’t 
much  stamina  in  her — just  the  sort  of  person  to  drop 
off  like  a  shot.” 

“  Oh  I  don’t  say  that,”  cried  Chrissie.  “  Surely, 
surely,  Alick,  you  think  she  will  recover  ?” 

“  That  I  can’t  take  it  upon  me  to  say,  my  dear,”  he 
replied  complacently.  “  I  should  fear,  however,  that  it 
is  extremely  probable  that  she  will  not.  The  best  thing 
you  can  do  is  to  pack  up  at  once.  I  expect  we  must 
leave  this  before  three.” 

Christian  ran  upstairs,  flung  her  clothes  out  of  the 
drawers,  crammed  them  into  her  trunks,  and  had  her 
packing  done  in  less  than  an  hour.  On  an  extraordinary 
occasion  like  the  present  she  showed  an  amount  of  energy 
that  astonished  herself.  It  was  only  when  the  trunks 
were  locked  and  corded,  and  she  remembered  how  it 
was  her  aunt  Lizzie’s  frail,  delicate  fingers  that  had 
stitched  down  these  coarse  covers,  and  had  written  the 
labels  a  short  month  before,  that  her  tears  began  to 
flow  afresh.  “  Poor  little  Aunt  Lizzie,”  she  thought, 
“  how  well  I  recollect  all  she  has  been  to  me,  how 
I  used  to  say  my  prayers  to  her,  and  how  she  taught 
me  the  Catechism  on  Sunday  evenings,  and  how  good 
and  kind  she  has  been  !  Alick  is  wonderfully  changed 
all  of  a  sudden — he  is  quite  affectionate  now.  I  know 
he  wanted  to  stay  here,  and  yet  he  made  hardly  any 
difficulty  about  going.” 

The  journey  was  safely  over,  and  the  Barley  Hill 
carriage  waited  again  at  the  little  station. 

“  Alick,”  whispered  Christian,  “  ask  what  news  ; 
ask  how  Miss  Lizzie  is.” 

But  Alick  had  asked  already,  and  the  answer  had 
been  that  Miss  Lizzie  Gille.spie  was  dead — that  she  had 
died  that  afternoon. 

Nothing  could  exceed  Alick’s  affection  to  Christian 
then.  She  could  not  help  being  touched  by  it.  It  seemed 
far  greater  than  it  had  ever  been,  even  in  the  first  days 
of  the  honeymoon.  When  they  were  in  the  carriage  he 
threw  his  arm  round  her  and  whispered  that  she  should 
not  grieve  so  much  for  her  aunt  Lizzie  when  she  had 
him  always  ready  to  share  in  her  sorrows  and  joys. 
Christian  smiled  through  her  tears.  Recent  Arbuthnot 
episodes  were  forgotten,  and  Alick’s  voice  was  no  longer 
hard  and  cold.  The  words  “  darling  Chrissie”  and 
“  dearest  love”  sounded  like  welcome  music  in  Chris¬ 
tian’s  ears.  “How  I  have  been  misjudging  Alick!”  she 
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thought.  “  People  say  that  it  is  in  trouble  we  find  out 
those  who  really  love  us,  and  now  that  I  am  in  trouble 
how  tender,  how  affectionate,  how  sympathising  he  is  !” 

Presently  the  avenue  of  beech-trees  came  in  sight, 
and  the  carriage  was  driven  up  to  the  house,  with  its 
closed  blinds,  and  its  windows  glancing  in  the  setting 
sun.  Uncle  John  and  Aunt  Mary  were  waiting  in  the 
hall,  and  gravely  and  mournfully  they  greeted  their 
niece. 

“  Poor  Lizzie  had  suffered  very  little.  She  just 
passed  away  like  a  child.  Her  one  anxiety  was  to  see 
Chrissie.  She  asked  perpetually  for  her,  and  was  quite 
satisfied  when  she  heard  that  we  had  telegraphed.  Then 
she  became  unconscious,  and  we  could  not  tell  the  exact 
moment  when  she  breathed  her  last.  Every  one  regrets 
her,  and  the  poor  have  lost  their  best  friend.” 

“  Who  has  not  lost  a  friend  ?”  cried  Christian,  “  and 
I  more  than  any  one.” 

As  Alick  stood  behind  his  sobbing  wife  the  expression 
which  flitted  across  his  small  brown  face  was  not  so 
much  that  of  poignant  and  sympathetic  grief  as  of 
pleased  expectation.  Perhaps  this  might  have  been 
partly  caused  by  the  ringing  of  the  dinner-bell,  which 
is  seldom  an  unwelcome  sound,  especially  after  a  hot, 
dusty  journey.  '  People  must  dine  even  in  a  house  of 
mourning,  and  those  who  have  met  shortly  before  round 
a  bed  of  death  must  meet  a  few  hours  after  round  the 
dinner-table  ;  must  be  regaled  by  the  savoury  odour  of 
roast  meat ;  must  ask  and  answer  whether  they  will 
have  beef  or  mutton,  Lmb  or  fowl,  and  seriously  con¬ 
sider  whether  they  will  decline  another  helping  of  pud¬ 
ding.  The  world  must  go  round  as  usual,  and  folks 
must  eat  and  drink  even  when  their  nearest  and  best  are 
lying  low.  The  manufacture  of  funeral  biscuits  is,  we 
are  all  aware,  quite  a  flourishing  concern. 

As  Christian  was  brushing  her  hair  that  evening  Alick 
suddenly  came  into  her  room.  He  began  to  fiddle  with 
some  of  the  scent-bottles  on  the  dressing-table,  and  then, 
turning  round,  said,  as  if  he  were  trying  to  seem  care¬ 
less — 

“  Chrissie,  how  much  was  your  poor  aunt  Lizzie 
worth 

“  Worth  !  What  do  you  mean  ?  I  hardly  under¬ 
stand  you.” 

“  I  mean  what  was  her  income  ?  How  much  money 
had  she,  in  fact  ?” 

“  Oh  !  Alick,  how  can  you  think  of  such  things  at 
such  a  time  as  this  ?  I  know  she  was  almost  a  stranger 
to  you,  but  why  do  you  take  such  an  interest  in  her 
affairs 

“  Mere  curiosity — nothing  more.  Had  she  ten  thou¬ 
sand  pounds,  do  you  think  ?”  and  he  went  on  trying  to 
unfasten  an  obstinate  bottle-stopper. 

“  Oh  !  yes,  I  am  certain  she  had.” 

“  More  than  that  ?  Had  she  twenty  thousand  ?” 

“  Well,  indeed  I  never  asked,  but  I  believe  she  had 
a  good  deal  more  than  twenty  thousand.  Why  do  you 
look  so  queer,  Alick  ?” 

“  Do  I  look  queer  ?” 

“  Yes,  as  if  you  were  immensely  pleased  and  gratified 
at  something.” 

“  And  so  I  am.  Isn’t  it  pleasant  enough  to  see  my 


dearest  Chrissie  looking  so  well  as  she  does  jus 
now  ?’’ 

“  Oh  !  Alick,  don’t  say  such  things.  We  should  be 
all  very,  very  sad  when  poor  Aunt  Lizzie  is  lying  dead 
so  near  us.” 

“  Still  that  does  not  prevent  my  pretty  Chrissie  from 
being  charming.  You  have  such  lovely  eyes,  dear  ;  such 
soft  brown  hair  ;  and  such  smooth,  white  shoulders.’’ 

“  Do  you  think  yourself  a  fortunate  man,  Alick  ?” 

“  I  do  indeed  ;  doubly,  trebly  fortunate  to  have  such 
a  dear,  sweet,  pretty  darling  always  by  my  side.’’ 

And  he  drew  her  towards  him,  and  kissed  her  again 
and  again.  Christian  murmured  something  about  her 
aunt  Lizzie,  but  sorrow  was  weak  in  comparison  with 
the  strength  of  love,  hope,  and  joy  which  now  bounded 
within  her. 

It  was  on  Tuesday  that  Miss  Lizzie  Gillespie  died, 
and  on  Wednesday  the  question  was  mooted  whether 
or  not  she  had  left  a  will.  At  the  word  “  will”  Alick 
pricked  up  his  ears,  and  remarked  that  the  sooner  it 
was  produced  the  better,  as  there  might  be  some  direc¬ 
tions  in  it  about  the  funeral.  This  remark  bore  fruit. 
The  will  was  found,  an  attorney  was  sent  for,  and  the 
important  document  was  read  in  Mr.  Gillespie’s  study. 
No  one  but  the  three  maiden  sisters  and  their  brother 
was  present,  and  Alick  had  to  content  himself  with 
pacing  up  and  down  the  passage  outside.  Very  soon 
Aunt  Mary,  flushed  and  in  tears,  and  Aunt  Debby, 
also  flushed  and  also  in  tears,  came  out,  and  Alick 
quickly  followed  them  into  the  dining-room. 

“  Well  ?”  he  exclaimed,  as  he  impatiently  watched 
them  wiping  their  eyes  ;  “  well  ?” 

But  for  some  minutes  there  was  no  answer. 

“  Of  course,”  he  remarked,  as  he  walked  towards 
the  mantelpiece — “  of  course  Christian  is  to  have  every¬ 
thing,  but  are  there  any  small  legacies  ?  that  is  the 
question.  They  are  a  great  nuisance,  and  attended 
with  a  vast  deal  of  trouble  and  annoyance.” 

Aunt  Mary  and  Aunt  Debby  exchanged  glances. 

“  You  are  thinking  of  money,  I  suppose  ?"  said  Aunt 
Mary  at  last,  with  a  sigh.  “  IFe  were  thinking  of  our 
dear  lost  sister,  and  of  the  affection  which  always 
existed  between  us.” 

“  Yes,  yes,”  replied  Alick,  imp.itiently  tapping  the 
toe  of  his  boot  on  the  floor-,  “affection  is,  no  doubt, 
all  very  well,  but — but  there  are  other  things  equally 
important.” 

“Did  any  one  ever  tell  you,”  said  Aunt  Mary, 
speaking  very  slowly,  “  that  my  sister  intended  leaving 
Christian  everything  she  had  ?  Did  Christian  ever 
mention  such  a  thing  herself  ?” 

“  Well  !  no,  I  can’t  say  that  she  did.  I  never  heard 
it  as  a  positive  fact,  but  she  being  the  child  of  the 
house,  the  favourite  niece,  and  all  that,  I,  in  common 
with  everybody  else,  took  it  for  granted  that  her  name 
would  be  prominently  mentioned  in  her  aunt’s  will.” 

“  Then  you  will  find  that  you  have  been  mistaken. 
Christian’s  name  is  left  out  altogether.” 

Alick  started  up  from  his  seat. 

“  What !”  he  cried,  “  not  mentioned  !  Left  out  alto¬ 
gether  !  Impossible !” 

“  Not  at  all  impossible,’’  replied  Aunt  Mary  calmly. 
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“We  have  just  heard  the  will  read,  aad  Christian  is 
left  nothing  at  all.” 

“  Then  I  never  heard  of  anything  so  disgraceful  and 
abominable  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life,”  cried  Alick, 
while  an  unusual  flush  coloured  his  sallow  cheek,  and  an 
unusual  flash  started  into  his  small  eyes.  “  The  woman 
must  have  been  crazy,  out  of  her  senses,  clear  and 
clean.  I  have  been  shamefully  treated  ;  nothing  could 
be  more  monstrous,  more  preposterous  than  such  con¬ 
duct.” 

“  Mr.  Hazell,”  said  Aunt  Mary,  “  you  forget  that 
you  are  speaking  of  our  sister,  and  that  she  had  a  perfect 
right  to  do  what  she  pleased  with  her  own.” 

“  I  don’t  know  that  she  had.  She  brought  Christian 
into  the  house,  she  made  the  greatest  professions  of 
attachment  to  her,  and  I  maintain  that  she  was  virtually 
pledged  to  act  handsomely  towards  her,  and  leave  her 
something  considerable.  Every  one  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  said  that  this  would  be  the  case,  and  now  for  her 
to  turn  round  and  make  her  niece  a  beggar !  That’s 
pretty  justice  for  you  !”  And  Alick  muttered  under  his 
teeth,  “  Fine  fun  for  them,  no  doubt,  to  see  their 
penniless  niece  foisted  on  me.” 

“  And  who  has  she  left  her  money  to  ?”  he  asked, 
raising  his  voice  and  turning  round  sharply. 

“To  her  brother  Freeman’s  three  little  daughters. 
Flora,  Blanche,  and  Agnes.” 

“  Bah  !  worse  and  more  of  it.  What  do  those  babies 
want  with  money  ?” 

“  Not  at  present,  perhaps,  but  their  father  is  far  from 
rich.” 

“  Christian  must  have  deceived  me  about  those  chil¬ 
dren,”  fiercely,  almost  savagely,  continued  Alick.  “  She 
said  that  she  was  always  the  pet,  and  that  her  aunt 
disliked  those  children,  had  quite  an  aversion  to  them 
in  fact,  because  they  had  red  hair,  and  were  like  their 
mother.” 

“  Chrissie  wa»  quite  right,”  eagerly  exclaimed  Aunt 
Debby.  “  Our  dear  sister  always  did  dislike  the  poor 
little  things.  I  think  she  wanted  to  make  amends  to 
them  at  her  death,  because  she  thought  she  had  been 
unjust  to  them  during  her  life.” 

“  Stuff  and  nonsense  !”  cried  Alick.  “  Make  amends 
to  them  indeed  !  That’s  just  what  a  Papist  would  do.” 

“  I  don’t  know  how  you  can  say  such  a  thing  of  poor 
Lizzie,”  exclaimed  Aunt  Debby.  “  She  hated  the  very 
name  of  Papists  ;  even  the  mention  of  the  Pope  used  to 
put  her  into  the  fidgets.  She  do  anything  like  a  Papist !” 

“  She  has  done  it,”  replied  Alick  sullenly.  “  I  haven’t 
lived  the  greater  part  of  my  life  among  Papists  without 
knowing  something  about  them  and  he  spoke  so  reso¬ 
lutely  that  even  Aunt  Debby  was  obliged  to  give  in. 

“  No  doubt,”  said  Aunt  Mary,  “  poor  Lizzie  thought 
that  when  Christian  married  you  she  was  comfortably 
provided  for,  and  stood  in  need  of  nothing  more.” 

A  quicker  gleam  shot  into  Alick’s  eyes  than  before. 

“  That’s  a  pretty  idea  !”  he  cried.  “  May  I  ask  if 
you  took  me  for  a  millionaire  ?” 

“  Not  exactly ;  but  I  understand  you  have  a  very 
good  income,  and  are  quite  able  to  support  your  wife.” 

“  And  is  my  wife  to  be  a  burden  and  a  drag  on  me  ?” 
h '  exclaimed  angrily.  “  Are  her  relations  to  stand  apart 


and  throw  her  upon  me  completely  ?  I  am  very  far 
from  being  rich,  and,  as  a  married  man,  some  addition 
to  my  income  was  most  essential.  W'hen  I  proposed 
for  Christian  I  fully  anticipa-ed  that  ultimately  she  would 
have  a  considerable  fortune.” 

“  And  what  made  you  anticipate  such  a  thing  asked 
Aunt  Mary  calmly.  “  Yoj  knew  that  Christian  had 
hardly  anything  of  her  own.” 

“  But  she  had  expectations ;  every  one  said  that  her 
expectations  were  excellent.  W’^ho  could  have  foretold 
that  this  aunt  of  hers  would  show  such  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  hypocrisy  and  deceit  ?” 

“  Mr.  Hazell  !” 

“  I  repeat  it,”  he  cried.  “  What  is  it  but  deceit  to 
pretend  to  like  a  person,  and  then  to  leave  every  farthing 
away  from  her  ?  I  don’t  know  whether  any  one  in  this 

room  had  a  hand  in  the  business  ;  if  so - ”  and  he 

glanced  round  suspiciously. 

“  I  assure  you  we  had  nothing  to  say  to  Lizzie’s 
will,”  cried  Aunt  Mary,  “and  it  seems  very  odd  th.U 
you  should  have  been  counting  on  her  money  as  your 
own,  when  she,  poor  dear  !  at  the  time  of  your  wedding, 
was  quite  well,  and  likely  to  remain  so.” 

Alick  made  no  reply.  He  could  not  exactly  tell  Aunt 
Mary  that  she  herself  was  older  than  Miss  Lizzie,  and 
that  at  her  death  Christian  was  also  expected  to  come 
in  for  something  considerable. 

“  I  don’t  like  that  man  half  as  welLas  I  did,”  whis¬ 
pered  Aunt  Debby  to  Aunt  Mary  as  they  left  the  room 
together.  “  He  used  to  be  so  polite  and  civil,  and  now 
he  is  quite  irritable  and  almost  rude.  I  am  afraid  he  is 
mercenary,  and  I  don’t  think  he  has  any  feeling.” 

“  We  must  not  be  too  hard  upon  him,  Debby,”  said 
placid  Aunt  Mary.  “  I  daresay  it  is  annoying  to  see  all 
poor  Lizzie’s  money  left  away  from  Christian.  I  think 
Lizzie  might  have  left  her  some  little  thing,  but  I 
suppose  she  did  what  she  did  for  the  best.” 

“  You  are  a  charitable  soul,  Mary,  but  I  do  think 
that  man  showed  a  great  deal  of  temper.  I  hope  he 
has  not  two  faces  under  a  hood.” 

In  the  meantime  Alick  hai  gone  upstairs,  and  had 
found  his  wife  writing  letters,  while  the  tears  streamed 
from  her  eyes  and  blotted  her  paper. 

“  You  need  not  mind  wasting  your  tears,  Christian,” 
observed  Alick  sarcastically. 

“  How  ?  Why  do  you  say  that  ?” 

“  Because  your  aunt  Lizzie  has  not  left  you  one 
farthing.  Every  fraction  goes  to  those  tiresome  children 
that  you  told  me  she  detested.  She  must  have  been  the 
most  consummate  hypocrite  that  ever  breathed.  Tele¬ 
graphing  for  you  to  come  to  her,  putting  us  to  such 
expense,  and  all  for  nothing,  just  to  make  every  one 
laugh  and  say  what  fools  we  were  for  our  pains.  She 
never  really  cared  a  jack  straw  about  you.” 

“  Oh,  Alick  !” 

“  You  may  ‘  Oh,  Alick  !’  me  as  much  as  you  please. 
The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating.  She  hasn’t 
left  you  even  a  trumpery  hundred  pounds.” 

Christian  sat  motionless  with  her  pen  in  her  hand. 

“  And  then,  too,”  continued  Alick,  “  to  make  matters 
worse,  your  aunt  Mary  had  just  now  the  coolness  to 
inform  me  that  I  was  well  able  to  support  a  wife  my- 
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self.  Faith  !  I  am  not.  Of  course  I  expected  some 
fortune  from  the  family  I  married  into.  Is  everything 
to  be  left  to  me  ?  I  am  sure  I  don’t  know  how  I  am  to 
keep  up  a  wife  and  family  on  my  slender  means.  To 
hear  those  old  women  talk  one  would  think  I  was  roll¬ 
ing  in  riches,  instead  of  being,  as  I  am,  quite  a  poor 
man,  with  plenty  of  expenses  of  my  own  to  attend  to.” 

“  I  am  sorry  I  shall  be  another  burden  on  you,” 
sighed  Christian. 

“  I  never  said  anything  about  a  burden.  If  your 
aunt  Lizzie  had  only  left  you  ten  thousand  pounds  I 
wouldn’t  have  grumbled  at  all ;  but  nothing  !  absolutely 
nothing  !  it  is  too  bad  !”  he  went  on  muttering  in  a  low 
voice,  half  to  himself  and  half  to  Christian.  “  Every 
one  said  I  was  doing  such  a  good  thing  marrying  into 
a  set  of  rich  old  maids,  bur,  if  they  follow  suit,  I  shall 
find  myself  in  a  confoundedly  wrong  box.  I  was  told, 
if  I  left  them  to  themselves,  they  would  fork  out  like 
bricks,  but  now  I  shall  b?  quite  ashamed  to  say  that 
the  richest  of  the  lot  has  not  left  my  wife  enough  to 
buy  her  a  black  gown.” 

“  I  did  not  know  you  cared  so  very  much  about 
money,”  wailed  Christian  sadly. 

“  Oh  !  you  were  listening,  were  you?”  he  exclaimed, 
looking  up.  “  No,  I  don’t  care  about  money  at  all,  but 
people  are  forced  to  think  how  they  are  to  live,  and  to 
count  up  ways  and  means.  I  have  been  at  a  great  deal 
of  expense  lately,  my  poor  father’s  death  and  so  on, 
and  one  can’t  get  married  for  nothing,  as  I  have  found 
to  my  cost.” 

“  Oh,  don’t,  don’t !”  cried  Christian,  putting  up  her 
hands  ;  “  you  hurt  me,  you  do  indeed.  Have  some 
pity !  Don’t  say  such  cruel  biting  things.” 

“  I  am  afraid  you  will  have  to  be  hurt  sometimes, 
my  dear.  I  repeat,  that  when  I  have  been  at  all  this 
expense,  it  is  rather  too  much  to  be  told  by  those  aunts 
of  yours  downstairs,  that  when  you  were  married  to 
me  they  considered  you  provided  for  and  safely  off  their 
hands.  A  good  idea  that !  I  who  want  money  on  all 
sides !” 

“  I  wish  I  had  some  to  give  you,”  said  Christian 
humbly,  as  she  raised  her  brown  eyes  full  of  tears ; 
“lam  sorry  I  am  so  poor.” 

“  There  !”  exclaimed  Alick  ;  “  that’s  enough  about 
it.  I  must  be  off  now.  I  will  stroll  along  to  the 
Daniels’ — anything  to  get  away  from  this  detestable 
house.  And  I  advise  you,  Christian,  my  dear,  to  shed 
no  more  tears  for  that  precious  Aunt  Lizzie  of  yours  ; 
you  may  leave  that  to  the  heiresses.’’ 

He  turned  away  and  left  the  room,  but  he  had 
hardly  closed  the  door  when  he  opened  it  again,  and 
put  in  his  head,  saying — 

“  Good-bye,  Chrissie ;  we  must  only  try  and  make 
the  best  of  i^.” 

Christian  made  no  answer  ;  she  only  moved  her  head 
uneasily,  and  bent  it  closer  over  her  folded  arms.  The 
ground  seemed  to  be  slipping  away  from  her,  her  eyes 
were  opening — she  now  knew  more  of  her  husband 
than  she  had  yet  done.  She  knew  the  secret  of  his 
ready  consent  to  their  hasty  journey — of  his  sudden 
bursts  of  tenderness.  She  knew  all  this,  and  she  hated 
to  know  it ;  she  longed  to  shut  her  eyes  again ;  she 
would  gladly  keep  herself  blind  ;  she  shrank  from  what 


this  eye-opening  would  bring  her.  “  Oh !  if  Aun* 
Lizzie  had  only  known,”  she  thought,  “  if  she  had 
only  done  what  Alick  expected,  then  everything  would 
have  gone  right.  But  she  has  been  too  cruel,  she  has 
put  this  great  stumbling-block  in  the  way,  and  life  is 
now  so  very,  very  difficult.” 

She  stood  at  the  window  and  watched  the  joyous 
overflow  and  interchange  of  nature  that  was  going  on 
outside  ;  it  reminded  her  of  her  own  poverty. 

“  I  have  nothing  to  give  Alick,”  she  thought  bitterly. 
“  I  feel  so  poor,  so  poor!  I  am  like  a  bale  of  goods 
that  turns  out  to  be  of  no  value.  Oh  I  Aunt  Lizzie, 
Aunt  Lizzie,  what  have  you  done  ?” 

She  flung  herself  on  the  bed  to  escape  from  the 
bright  sunshine  that  would  peep  through  the  closed 
blind.  It  was  a  vast  mahogany  four-post  bed,  with 
heavy  green  moreen  curtains,  and  was  consecrated  to 
married  couples.  As  a  child,  Christian  had  sometimes 
peeped  into  this  company  room,  and  had  surveyed  this 
ponderous  couch  with  awe  and  wonder.  How  massive, 
how  mysterious  it  seemed  I  Now  she  almost  wished 
herself  back  in  her  little  French  bedstead  at  the  top  of 
the  house ;  there,  if  she  had  sometimes  grumbled,  she 
had  been  free  from  the  foreboding  cares  which  stared 
her  threateningly  in  the  face.  Matrimony  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  grasp  her  with  an  iron  hand.  She  went  over 
all  Alick’s  speeches,  extracting  the  sting  from  each, 
and  these  stings  pierced  to  the  very  bone  of  her  spirit. 

The  afternoon  gradually  wore  away,  the  birds  twit¬ 
tered,  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  fell  on  Christian’s 
bent  head.  She  looked  up ;  the  windows  were  in  a 
glory  of  lovely  light,  the  vine-leaves  were  peeping  in 
with  their  pale,  green  tendrils,  the  blue  of  the  sky  was 
warming  into  rosy  streaks.  Ah  I  what  did  they  mean 
w'ith  their  cruel,  cruel  brightness,  when  this  had  been 
such  a  long  miserable  day  ? 

CHAPTER  VI. 

ACROSS  THE  HERRING-POND. 

“  My  native  land,  good  night !” 

Miss  Lizzie  Gillespie’s  funeral  was  over.  Alick 
had  wriggled  a  good  deal  under  the  heavy  mourning 
cloak  and  deep  crape  hatband  which  suited  his  cha¬ 
racter  as  one  of  the  chief  mourners,  but  still  he  had 
stood  in  decorous  grief  beside  the  open  grave.  It  was 
only  when  the  arrangement  of  money  matters  came  on, 
and  the  bondi,  stocks,  and  securities  had  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  three  heiresses,  that  he  lost  all  patience, 
and  declared  that  he  must  leave  Barley  Hill  forthwith. 
He  seemed  to  grudge  every  hour  that  was  passed  in 
the  cheery,  respectable  building,  and  to  hate  the  very 
walls  as  it  they  had  done  him  an  injury. 

“  You  are  in  a  great  hurry  to  take  our  dear  Chrissie 
from  us,”  said  Aunt  Mary  one  morning.  “  We  like  to 
have  her  with  us  so  much,  especially,”  and  here  came 
a  sigh,  “  after  the  great  loss  we  have  just  sustained.” 

Alick  gave  an  impatient  twitch  to  his  shoulders,  a 
usual  hibit  with  him  when  any  mention  was  made  of 
the  recent  family  affliction. 

“  I’m  sure  I  have  no  wish  to  prevent  you  and  Chris¬ 
tian  from  grieving  together,”  he  said,  “  but  when  the 
late  Miss  Gillespie  has  shown  so  plainly  that  she  had 
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not  a  particle  of  affection  for  Christian,  I  must  say  that 
much  sorrow  on  her  part  seems  to  me  quite  super¬ 
fluous.” 

“  Poor  dear  Lizzie  was  so  unworldly,”  remarked 
Aunt  Jane,  “  She  thought  very  little  about  her  money — 
she  gave  away  nearly  her  whole  income.  I  am  certain 
she  never  imagined  that  leaving  Chrissie  money  was  the 
only  way  of  showing  her  affection.” 

“  It  is  the  best  possible  way,”  replied  Alick.  “  I 
don’t  know  of  any  way  half  so  good.  Doing  a  little 
needlework  for  a  person,  or  writing  a  lot  of  hum¬ 
bugging  letters,  is  no  way  of  showing  affection.  That 
sort  of  thing  is  very  cheap  ;  it  costs  nothing,  and  is 
worth  nothing.” 

“  If  poor  Lizzie  could  only  have  known,”  said  Aunt 
Mary,  “  that  leaving  Christian  a  few  thousands  would 
have  added  to  her  happiness  I  am  sure  she  would  be 
very  sorry  now  she  had  not  done  it.” 

“  What’s  the  use  of  being  sorry  ?”  cried  Alick  pet¬ 
tishly.  “  The  thing’s  done,  and  there’s  no  help  for  it. 
1  am  going  to  leave  this  next  Friday,”  he  continued. 
“  I  have  just  written  to  engage  berths  in  the  steamer.” 

“  You  are  going  to  Holyhead,  of  course  ?” 

“  No,  indeed  I  am  not.  It  would  be  a  very  ex¬ 
pensive  route,  and  may  do  very  well  for  richer  men 
than  I  am,  but  I  am  bound  to  study  economy  now 
more  than  ever.  If  we  go  by  Bristol  the  journey  will 
not  cost  half  so  much.  Bristol  is  only  twenty  miles 
from  this ;  we  get  there  easily  by  train,  and  are  not 
more  than  eighteen  hours  on  sea.” 

“  Poor  Chrissie  !”  cried  Aunt  Mary.  “  That  is  a 
long  time  for  her.  She  has  quite  a  horror  of  sea-sick¬ 
ness,  and  is  far  from  strong.  The  Barringtons  suffered 
dreadfully  when  they  came  over  that  way.” 

“  It  would  have  been  quite  easy  for  Miss  Lizzie 
Gillespie,”  remarked  Alick,  “  to  have  spared  her  niece 
this  and  many  other  discomforts.  Christian  must  learn 
to  rough  it  and  put  up  with  the  inconveniences  of  a 
straitened  income.” 

“  You  can’t  call  yours  a  straitened  income,”  cried 
Aunt  Mary.  “You  must  have  more  than  eight  hun¬ 
dred  a  year,  at  least.’’ 

“  It  may  be  very  easy  to  tell  the  income  of  others,” 
replied  Alick  sharply,  “but  it  is  impossible  to  know 
the  calls  that  may  be  upon  it.  I  shall  have  to  make  a 
considerable  outlay  on  Moynalty.  There  are  labourers 
to  be  paid  every  week,  there  are  farm-buildings  to  be 
put  up,  and  I  have  only  a  share  in  the  estate ;  my 
cousin  Eustace  is  co-proprietor  with  me,  and  his  share 
is  larger  than  mine.  In  his  absence  all  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  management  falls  on  me.  All  the  risk  is  mine, 
and  only  half  the  profits.  I  consider  myself  a  poor 
man  ;  every  shilling  is  an  object  to  me.” 

It  so  happened  that  just  then  the  Miss  Gillespies  had 
no  ready  money  at  their  disposal,  so  they  were  obliged 
to  give  a  reluctant  consent  to  Alick’s  economical  plan. 
Christian  said  nothing  either  way.  What  right  had  she 
to  put  her  husband  to  additional  expense  ? 

Friday  came,  a  hot  sultry  morning  towards  the  end 
of  August. 

“  Uood-bye,  Chrissie,”  whispered  Uncle  John  as 
they  parted  at  the  station.  “  God  bless  you,  child ! 


and  don’t  let  that  little  fellow  browbeat  you  to 
much.” 

Christian  shook  her  head  sadly,  and  walked  away  to 
join  her  husband. 

“  Come,  Christian,”  said  he,  opening  the  door  of  a 
second-class  carriage,  “  get  in  quickly  ;  make  haste.  It 
is  so  early  that  no  one  will  know  whether  we  go  first 
or  second  class.” 

Christian  glanced  about  ruefully. 

“  I  never  went  second-class  before,”  she  said.  “We 
shall  be  charged  for  luggage,  I  know  ;  and  the  cushions 
are  so  hard  and  the  floor  so  dirty.  Every  spot  will 
show  on  my  black  dress,  and  you  make  such  a  fuss 
about  dust.” 

“  Your  dress  will  not  be  a  bit  the  worse  if  you  hold 
it  up  properly  ;  and  as  for  luggage,  if  I  tip  the  porter 
a  shilling  it  will  be  all  right.” 

“  That  is  not  allowed,  is  it  ?” 

“  Fiddle-de-dee  !  What  matter  if  it’s  not  allowed 
as  long  as  it  pays  in  the  end  ?  Your  aunts,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “  have  the  most  absurd  ideas  that  I  ever  heard 
in  the  whole  course  of  my  life.  They  talk  as  if  a 
passage  of  twenty  hours  was  the  most  dreadful  thing 
in  the  world,  whereas  on  such  a  day  as  this  nothing 
could  be  more  enjoyable  ;  the  water  will  be  as  calm  as 
a  lake.  For  my  part,  I  think  it  will  be  far  pleasanter 
than  going  that  long  roundabout  way  by  Holyhead.  I 
am  sure  any  one  would  rather  be  in  a  steam-packet  than 
knocked  about  in  half-a-dozen  dusty  trains.’’ 

“  I  would  not,”  said  Christian  resolutely  j  “  and 
besides,  I  know  I  shall  be  sea-sick.” 

“  Oh,  bother !  You  are  very  easily  frightened  about 
yourself.  I  never  suffer  from  sea-sickness,  and  I  don’t 
see  why  you  should.  If  your  aunt  Lizzie  had  only 
behaved  decently  we  might  have  travelled  any  way 
you  chose.” 

The  subject  of  Aunt  Lizzie  and  the  unfortunate 
disposal  of  her  wealth  had  now  become  such  an  un¬ 
pleasant  subject  that  Christian  attempted  no  reply,  but 
buried  her  face  still  deeper  in  a  huge  bunch  of  Barley 
Hill  flowers,  and  hoped  that  they  might  soon  arrive  at 
Bristol.  She  was  not  brimming  over  with  life  and 
hope  now,  but  she  was  determined  to  do  her  best  and 
to  keep  up  a  good  heart.  The  steamer  was  vomiting 
out  a  thick  cloud  of  dirty  smoke  when  they  arrived  at 
the  embarking-place.  Christian  took  her  seat  on  the 
damp  deck,  and  looked  about  her.  There  were  seven 
or  eight  boarding-school  girls  ;  three  or  four  comfort¬ 
able,  stolid  married  pairs,  with  a  complement  of  chil¬ 
dren  ;  a  sprinkling  of  pale  young  clerks,  smoking  bad 
cigars  ;  a  bilious  clergyman  with  a  sickly  elderly  wife  j 
and  a  stout,  thickset  individual,  with  a  white  hat, 
white  coat,  and  white  moustache,  whose  umbrella  bore 
the  inscription  of  “  Sir  James  Sibthorpe,  K.C.B.”  He 
was  a  new  inspecting  field-officer,  fond  of  sea-voyages, 
and  preferring  to  take  the  longer  passage  to  Ireland 
instead  of  the  shorter  ones.  This  last  fact  Alick  lost 
no  time  in  communicating  to  his  wife.  He  had  known 
Sir  James  in  India,  and  when  the  luggage  was  stowed 
away  they  began  to  take  turns  together  on  the  deck, 
Alick  looking  up  in  his  stout  companion’s  face  with 
much  deference.  The  steamer  was  soon  slowly  moving 
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down  the  muddy  pea-soup-like  river.  The  day  was 
oppressive  still  from  very  warmth.  The  sun  himself 
seemed  as  if  his  own  scorching  heat  was  too  much  for 
him,  so  he  retired  now  and  then  behind  a  feathery 
cloud,  but  when  he  came  out  he  was  hotter  than  before, 
and  his  bright  beams  looked  strange  and  unnatural 
through  the  mass  of  thick  smutty  smoke  which  puffed 
away  from  the  black  funnels.  Sometimes  a  sickly  breeze 
crept  over  the  water,  but  it  was  full  of  smoke  and  dust, 
and  had  nothing  breeze-like  about  it.  Now  the  banks 
of  the  river  began  to  widen  ;  on  one  side,  thick  green 
woods,  with  a  bright  strip  of  grass  or  a  white  cottage  ; 
on  the  other,  bare  naked  cliffs  with  veins  and  streaks  of 
glowing  red,  looking  as  if  they  had  been  washed  in  blood. 
Christian  imagined  how  these  two  river-banks  had  been 
once  a  solid  united  mass,  and  how  some  internal  con¬ 
vulsion  had  torn  them  asunder,  and  then  how  the  river 
had  oozed  through  the  parting,  and  separated  them  for 
ever.  “So  it  is,”  she  thought,  “  with  people  as  well 
as  cliffs.  So  it  is  with  friends  and  brothers  and  lovers  ; 
and  while  one  recovers  the  shock,  and  is  as  gay  and 
smiling  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  the  other  retains 
the  scar,  and  shows  the  wrench  to  the  last.” 

Alick  presently  left  Sir  James  Sibthorpe  and  took  a 
seat  beside  his  wife.  She  knew  better  now  than  to 
inflict  her  fancies  on  him,  so  she  prudently  kept  them 
to  herself.  Alick  took  otf  his  low  felt  hat  and  produced 
a  braided  travelling-cap,  which  he  stuck  jauntily  on  one 
side  of  his  head,  and  having  brushed  off  a  feather  from 
his  drab  overcoat,  he  picked  out  a  good  cigar  from  his 
case,  and  then  inquired  how  Christian  was  enjoying  her 
journey. 

“  Oh  !  pretty  well.  If  everything  goes  on  like  this 
it  won’t  be  so  very  disagreeable.” 

“  But  you  haven’t  got  into  the  sea  yet.” 

“  Will  it  be  different  then  ?” 

“  I  should  rather  think  so,  but  I  am  certain  you  will 
enjoy  it  immensely  ;  I  always  do  ;  and  the  sea-air,  and 
the  tossing  and  everything  together,  make  me  as  hungry 
as  a  hunter.  By-the-bye,  that  reminds  me  that  dinner 
is  to  be  at  half-past  hve.  You  will  come  down,  of 
course  ?” 

“Oh  no,  I  don’t  think  so.  Everything  smells 
abominably.  I  went  down  to  the  cabin  to  leave  my 
bag,  and  the  air  was  so  dense  and  stuffy  that  I  was  only 
too  glad  to  get  out  of  it.  I  am  looking  forward  to  the 
night  with  perfect  horror.” 

“  Bah  !”  exclaimed  Alick,  “  what  a  fuss  you  make 
about  nothing  !  You  don’t  know  what  a  real  sea- 
voyage  is.  Look  at  me,”  and  he  complacently  tucked 
a  railway-rug  about  him.  “  I  have  been  to  India  and 
back,  and  think  it  only  a  trifle.  Sir  James  Sibthorpe 
and  I  have  just  been  talking  of  how  we  enjoyed  our¬ 
selves  in  the  Alberta.  A  capital  time  we  had  of  it. 
Those  Arbuthnot  girls  were  first-rate  fun,  and  the 
Mulligatawny  soup  was  delicious.” 

Christian  had  often  heard  about  this  voyage,  but  she 
now  listened  attentively  as  Alick  went  over  the  various 
incidents  of  it  with  much  zest  and  gusto.  Not  for  the 
world  would  she  have  pulled  him  up  with  an  impatient 
“  Oh !  you  have  told  me  all  that  before.”  She  had 
now  a  nervous  dread  of  feeling  his  small  eyes  peering 


inquiringly  at  her,  and  of  hearing  the  dry,  harsh  tones 
of  his  voice  when  anything  occurred  to  annoy  him.  She 
was  beginning  to  be  afraid  of  her  husband,  and  was  in 
a  chronic  state  of  good  behaviour,  anxiously  trying  to 
curb  every  word  and  look  to  suit  his  humour.  Things 
were  indeed  changed  from  those  early  Barley  Hill  days 
when  she  had  looked  upon  him  as  a  queen  might  do  on 
an  obedient  subject. 

The  steamer  had  now  left  pleasant  Somersetshire 
with  its  green  banks,  and  Gloucestershire  with  its  ruddy 
cliffs,  and  was  screwing  itself  into  the  “  trough  of  the 
sea.”  Before  St.  David’s  Head  was  reached  the  majority 
of  the  passengers  had  realised  their  position.  Christian 
was  a  “  bad  sailor  in  finer  words,  she  had  one  of  those 
delicate  nervous  organisations  which  make  a  sea-voyage 
absolute  torture.  Now  the  physical  part  began  to  triumph 
over  the  spiritual.  She  could  think  no  more  :  down  from 
the  smoky,  grimy  deck  she  must  go,  down  to  the  narrow, 
crowded,  stuffy  cabin.  Some  of  the  lady  sufferers  were 
already  crouching,  pale  and  heavy-eyed,  in  the  friendly 
shelter  of  their  berths  ;  the  children  were  beginning  to 
cry,  and  to  throw  away  dolls  and  biscuits  in  disgust  ; 
boots  were  unlaced,  dresses  and  dress-improvers  were 
flung  promiscuously  on  pegs  ;  the  steamer  pitched  here 
and  heaved  theie  -,  the  screw  creaked  loudly  ;  the  wind 
had  got  up.  As  Christian  sat  despairingly  on  the  edge 
of  her  sofa  she  felt  that  a  time  of  horror  had  indeed 
come.  The  gentlemen  passengers  overhead  paced  the 
deck  with  heavy,  unceasing  strides  ;  they  seemed  to 
have  made  a  compact  never  to  sit  down.  Then  came 
a  “  hoying”  and  a  “  whoying”  from  the  sailors  ;  the  dull 
thud  of  ropes  falling ;  then  a  clattering  of  knives  and 
forks  in  the  saloon  close  by  ;  a  smell  of  boiled  beef  and 
cabbage,  the  tinkling  of  glasses,  the  popping  of  corks, 
the  quick  steps  of  the  busy  steward.  Dinner  must  be 
going  on.  Dinner  !  Beef  and  cabbage  !  Horror  of 
horrors  !  And  there  was  Alick’s  sharp,  thin  voice 
talking  of  his  voyage  in  the  Alberta  and  of  the  delicious 
flavour  of  Mulligatawny  soup.  He  was  only  a  few  yards 
from  his  wife,  and  yet  how  very  far  away  he  seemed  ! — 
thousands  and  thoufands  of  miles.  Did  he  really  belong 
to  her  at  all  ?  What  a  slender  cord  it  was  that  held 
them  together  !  It  appeared  as  though  morning  ought 
to  be  close  at  hand,  and  yet  it  could  be  only  half¬ 
past  five,  and  the  dismal  night  had  yet  to  be  gone 
through.  Now  came  twilight  and  darkness,  but  not  all 
darkness,  for  swift  flashes  of  lightning  flew  across  the 
narrow  cabin,  and  flung  their  quick  beams  into  the 
chamber  of  horrors.  A  storm  was  beginning ;  more 
flashes,  keen  and  sharp,  mote  booms  of  thunder,  then  a 
quick  patter  of  raindrops  overhead.  Cries  of  “  Steward¬ 
ess  !”  in  every  key,  minor  and  major,  some  loud  and 
angry,  some  weak  and  despairing,  some  from  the  very 
bowels  of  misery  itself.  Noi^y  screams  from  a  couple 
of  babies  ;  more  screams,  a  regular  screaming  chorus  ; 
fierce  demands  for  “  Nurse  !  ’  who  was  found  at  last 
lying  prostrate  in  a  state  of  pitiable  helplessness.  Back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  the  suspended  garments  swung 
more  violently  than  ever  ;  boots  were  pitched  hither  and 
thither  ;  the  world  seemed  turning  upside  down.  All 
this  Christian  watched  as  she  lay  with  her  eyes  wide 
open,  not  able  to  lift  her  throbbing  head,  though  her 
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thoughts  were  galloping  along  at  a  furious  pace.  Once 
she  placed  a  bottle  of  smelling-salts  on  the  pillow  of  a 
moaning  sufferer  next  to  her. 

“  Take  it,”  she  whispered  feebly  ;  “  it  is  of  no  use 
to  me.” 

It  was  the  pale  elderly  clergyman’s  wife  who  looked 
up. 

“  I  don’t  suppose  you  have  ever  been  at  sea  before,” 
she  said. 

“  No  !  and  I  never  wish  to  be  again.  I  do  hate  it — 

I  knew  I  should.  See  !  there  is  another  flash  of  light¬ 
ning.  How  ghastly  it  makes  us  look  !  And  listen  to  that 
thunderclap  ;  it  gives  me  such  forebodings  !  Oh  !  how 
weary  I  am  of  it  all !  will  it  never,  never  end  ?  I  do 
so  wish  we  had  gone  by  Holyhead,  but — my  hus¬ 
band - ” 

Christian  stopped  and  sighed. 

“  Your  husband  !  and  you  only  just  married  !  Surely 
he  would  give  up  to  you  in  a  trifle  like  that.” 

“  I  don’t  want  to  blame  him,”  answered  Christian, 
“  but  he  seems  to  think  that  whatever  suits  him  must 
suit  me.” 

“  Listen !”  cried  Christian’s  neighbour,  sitting  up. 
“  That  is  Mr.  Mitchell’s  voice  ;  he  is  coming  to  ask 
for  me.  Isn’t  he  thoughtful  ?”  and  the  pale  eyes  lit  up, 
and  a  gleam  of  proud  satisfaction  flitted  across  the 
faded,  sickly  face.  Christian  heard  the  stewardess  call 
out — 

“  Go  away,  sir,  go  away  ;  gentlemen  are  not  allowed 
here.” 

And  then  the  timid  answer — 

“  I  only  came  to  know  how  Mrs.  Mitchell — how  my 
wife  is.” 

“  She  sends  her  love,  sir,  and  she’s  better,  and  hopes 
you’re  the  same.” 

“  He  is  so  kind  !”  said  Mrs.  Mitchell,  sinking  back. 
“  We  have  only  been  married  six  weeks,  and  he  thinks 
as  much  of  me  as  if  I  was  a  queen,  and  can’t  bear  me 
out  of  his  sight.” 

Christian  was  not  a  much  older  bride,  but,  with  all 
her  fresh  young  charms,  she  knew  there  was  no  chance 
of  Ahck’s  rising  in  the  night  to  inquire  for  her  ;  at  that 
moment  he  was  probably  snoring  unconcernedly  in  his 
berth.  A  swift  pang  of  loneliness  shot  through  her  as 
she  tossed  wearily  on  her  pillow.  It  seemed  as  if  she 
might  just  as  well  not  be  married  at  all.  At  last  the 
pale  streaks  of  coming  dawn  began  to  steal  through  the 
portholes  ;  but  this  morning  had  little  joy  or  brightness 
in  it ;  it  crept  on,  sleepy  and  sluggish.  Worn  out  by 
their  weariness,  most  of  the  passengers  had  fallen  into 
a  doze  ;  but  now,  with  much  grumbling  and  groaning, 
they  roused  themselves,  and  began  to  collect  their  scat¬ 
tered  garments. 

“  Where  are  we,  stewardess  ?”  asked  one  of  them, 
amidst  a  din  of  cries  for  lemonade,  bitter  beer,  cold 
water,  tea,  boots,  bonnets,  stays,  and  bags.  “  Have 
we  got  to  Dublin  yet  ?” 

“  We’re  just  passing  Bray,  ma’am,”  was  the  sharp 
response,  “  and  you’d  better  look  alive  and  get  upon 
deck.  You’d  be  a  sight  better,  once  you  feel  the  air 
a-blowing  on  you  ;  it’ll  make  you  forget  all  about  the 
night  you’ve  had.” 


So  the  berths  were  slowly  vacated.  Christian  lingered 
till  the  last.  Again  and  again  she  sank  back  ;  and  at 
length,  pale,  heavy-eyed,  woebegone,  and  wretched, 
she  succeeded  in  dragging  herself  up  the  stairs.  The 
air  felt  fresh  and  almost  cold.  Christian  pulled  her 
thick  red  shawl  closely  round  her,  and,  leaning  over 
the  side  of  the  vessel,  she  looked  drearily  out.  The 
sea  was  calm  now,  but  it  was  dun-coloured  and  muddy. 
The  sky,  however,  was  beginning  to  light  up,  and  over 
the  Wicklow  mountains  on  one  side,  and  Howth  on 
the  other,  a  lovely  cloud-like  vapour  rested  like  an 
exhalation,  seeming  to  invest  the  earth  with  a  sort  of 
spirituality,  a  visible  veil  of  enchantment.  Serene  and 
fair  this  first  sight  of  land  looked,  with  just  the  shadow 
of  a  sunlit  smile  lurking  about  it,  and  bringing  out  all 
the  little  brightnesses  of  rock  and  town,  and  gleaming 
spire  and  glistening  lighthouse. 

“  Well,  Chrissie,”  exclaimed  Alick,  coming  forward, 
“  how  are  you  ?  I  can’t  say  you  look  very  lively.” 

“  Lively !  I  should  think  not.  1  can  scarcely 
stand.” 

“  My  patience  !  what  an  extraordinary  thing  !  I  never 
felt  better  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life.” 

“  Impossible  !” 

“  Not  at  all  impossible.  I  never  ate  a  better  dinner 
than  I  did  yesterday.  The  reason  you  feel  so  shaky 
is  because  you  didn’t  join  us  ;  if  you  had  had  a  good 
dinner  you  would  be  as  right  as  a  trivet.  We  had  only 
boiled  beef  and  cabbage,  but  they  were  very  good,  and 
hunger  is  a  capital  sauce.” 

“  Don’t  speak  of  it,  pray.” 

“  Come  and  sit  here.  I  will  spread  out  this  railway 
rug  and  make  it  comfortable.  Keep  your  eyes  about 
you,  too,  for  we’re  just  getting  into  Dublin  Bay.  I 
never  saw  the  Bay  of  Naples  myself,  and  I  don’t  know 
nor  care  about  that  sort  of  thing,  but  people  say  this  is 
just  as  good.  We  shouldn’t  have  seen  it  half  as  well 
if  we  had  gone  by  Holyhead  and  got  out  at  Kingstown, 
that  I  can  tell  you.  How  is  it  you  are  so  knocked  up  ? 
I  can’t  imagine.  Nothing  agrees  with  me  like  being  at 
sea.  I  slept  all  night,  and  woke  up  as  brisk  as. a  bee.” 

“  I  can’t  understand  it.  I  am  fit  for  nothing.” 

“  You  must  be  a  regular  car,  then.  I  thought  you 
were  very  strong.” 

“  So  I  am  generally  ;  but  there  are  limits  to  people’s 
strength,  though  you  don’t  seem  to  think  there  are.  I 
knew  I  should  hate  this  sea  passage,  and  Aunt  Mary 
told  you  so.” 

Christian’s  endurance  was  giving  way,  and  she  spoke 
with  some  asperity,  not  to  say  crossness. 

“  Don’t  talk  to  me  of  aunts,”  cried  Alick.  “  If  it 
had  not  been  for  your  aunt  Lizzie’s  wicked  folly  we 
might  have  gone  by  Holyhead  to  your  heart’s  content. 
She  is  the  one  you  ought  to  blame.” 

“  I  am  not  blaming  any  one,”  answered  Christian, 
wearily  closing  her  eyes,  “  and  I  am  sure  we  have  had 
enough  about  poor  Aunt  Lizzie.  If  you  say  anything 
more  on  that  subject  you  will  make  my  head  ache  worse 
than  it  is  doing  now.” 

Alick  began  to  whistle,  or  rather  to  try  and  whistle, 
a  tune. 

“  I  think  you  would  be  better,”  he  said,  after  a  paus  • 
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“if  you  took  a  glass  of  brandy  and- water.  I’m  sure 
it  would  do  you  no  end  of  good.” 

“  Brandy-and-water  !  I  can’t  bear  the  very  thought 
of  it.  What  good  could  it  do  me  ?  Could  it  make  up 
for  my  sleepless  night,  and  that  dreadful,  dreadful 
storm  ?” 

“  What  storm  ?” 

“  Didn’t  you  hear  it  ?” 

“  I  heard  some  of  the  fellows  saying  it  had  been 
rather  a  nasty  night,  but  I  never  knew  anything  about  it.” 

“You  must  be  deaf  then,  deaf  and  blind.  Such 
lightning !  and  such  thunderclaps !  they  sounded  like 
some  great  monster  coming  to  swallow  us  up.  I  hope, 
AHck,  it  is  not  a  bad  augury  for  our  future  life,”  and 
Christian  sighed. 

“  Augury  !  Nonsense  !  fiddlestick  !”  cried  Alick  in 
a  tone  of  contempt.  “  Auguries  are  things  which  only 
idiots  and  heathens  ever  mind.  I  didn’t  know  you  were 
so  foolish,  Chrissie,  so  absurdly  superstitious.” 

“  I  daresay  I  am  foolish,  but  you  never  make  allow¬ 
ances  for  me,  Alick.’’ 

Alick  gave  a  stare  out  of  his  narrow  grey  eyes,  and 
resumed  his  whistling.  Christian’s  weary  head  sank 
lower  and  lower  ti.l  it  just  touched  his  shoulder. 

“  I  am  so  tired,  Aliek  dear,”  she  said  ;  “  let  me  rest 
on  you  for  a  little.” 

But  Alick  wriggled  uneasily  under  the  burden. 

“  It  seems  to  me,  Chrissie,”  he  said  at  length,  “  that 
you  have  got  yourself  into  a  very  uncomfortable  posi¬ 
tion.  I  will  run  down  to  the  saloon  and  bring  you  some 
cushions  ;  that  will  be  far  belter.  I  see  Sir  James  Sib- 
thorp’s  coming  our  way,  too.  We  look  rather  foolish  ; 
don’t  you  think  so  ?  and  you  are  hardly  presentable 


this  morning,  dear  ;  your  things  just  look  as  if  they 
had  come  out  of  a  clothes-bag ;  and  as  for  your  hair, 
darling,  it  is  quite  in  a  tangle.” 

“  I  am  sure  I  never  thought  about  it,”  answered 
Christian,  as  she  raised  her  large,  weary  eyes. 

But  Alick  had  already  escaped,  and  was  deep  in  con¬ 
versation  with  Sir  James,  walking  up  and  down  with 
clock-like  regularity.  In  about  ten  minutes  he  returned 
with  the  cushions,  and  as  Christian  leaned  her  head 
upon  them  his  recent  speeches  sank  into  her  like  so 
many  thorns.  It  was  perfectly  useless  to  expect  con¬ 
dolence  or  sympathy  from  him ;  she  must  always  be 
trim  and  well-dressed,  always  be  gay  and  smiling, 
and  yet  not  too  boisterously  gay,  not  too  vigorously 
mirthful.  Above  all,  she  must  reflect  credit  on  him, 
and  never  throw  the  slightest  shadow  of  ridicule  in  his 
direction.  As  to  influence,  she  might  as  well  hope  to 
influence  one  of  the  mountains  on  which  she  was  looking 
as  to  move  him  a  single  iota  from  his  cast-iron  habits 
and  ideas. 

And  now  the  banks  of  the  river  came  nearer  and 
nearer,  the  roofs  of  the  houses  could  be  seen  ;  here  an 
outside  car,  like  a  fly  on  wheels,  darted  along  ;  there  a 
knot  of  fishwomen,  as  dirty  as  their  own  cockles, 
squatted  in  the  sun.  The  buzz  of  voices  was  heard  ;  a 
group  of  expectant  porters,  gathered  before  a  smutty 
shed,  watched  eagerly  for  the  steamer’s  approach.  It 
slackened  speed ;  the  passengers  left  their  seats  and 
began  an  animated  search  for  bags,  bundles,  and  um¬ 
brellas,  casting  now  and  then  rueful  glances  at  their 
smoke- begrimed  garments.  Then  a  plank  was  thrown 
across.  This  was  Dublin.  Irish  ground  was  reached 
at  last,  and  Christian  surveyed  it  wistfully. 
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THEIR  USE  AND 

MONG  the  many  occupations  suited  to 
the  general  good  taste  and  skill  of  ladies, 
we  can  imagine  hardly  any  more  pleasur¬ 
able  than  the  management  of  a  small 
greenhouse  or  conservatory.  There  is  a 
constant  source  of  interest  in  the  careful 
watching  which  such  an  occupation  involves,  and 
this  interest  is  sufficiently  varied  to  create  that 
amount  of  excitement  which  most  persons  seem 
to  think  an  essential  in  all  real  pleasure.  And 
i  yet,  comparatively  at  any  rate,  how  few  do  un- 
^  dersfand  the  management  of  their  own  green¬ 
houses  !  Many  with  full  opportunities  of  leisure,  and 
with  every  other  advantage,  never  make  the  attempt,  and 
many  more  are  deterred  by  some  slight  failure  or  some 
few  difficulties  at  the  outset,  and  after  a  too-brief  trial 
give  up  the  pursuit  in  despair.  We  are  quite  satisfied 
that  with  the  great  majority  of  those  who  have  such 
houses  the  wish  to  manage  them  themselves  is  very 
generally  felt,  for  the  love  of  flowers  is  a  prevailing 


MANAGEMENT. 

taste  with  ladies,  and  at  the  present  time  very  greatly 
on  the  increase.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  be  fond  of 
flowers  and  another  and  very  different  thing  to  be  able 
to  manage  the  growth  of  them.  The  truth  is,  few 
ladies  bring  to  the  occupation  the  requisite  amount  of 
knowledge,  although  we  cannot  help  observing  that  in 
these  days  there  are  abundant  means  for  acquiring  it. 
The  florist’s  library  is  as  voluminous  as  the  library  of 
any  other  man  of  science  ;  all  that  money  and  talent  can 
do  is  now  being  done  to  disseminate  information  on 
this  most  interesting  subject,  and  cultural  instructions 
are  given  with  such  minuteness  of  detail  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  mistake  their  meaning. 

Still  it  must  be  admitted  that  theoretical  knowledge 
alone  is  not  all  that  is  required  ;  there  must  be  a  certain 
amount  of  practical  knowledge  gained  before  success 
can  be  insured.  Those  ladies,  as  far  as  our  observation 
goes,  make  the  best  gardeners  who,  if  we  may  use  the 
expression  without  offence,  have  served  an  apprenticeship 
to  the  craft,  who,  when  children,  have  had  their  own 
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little  gardens  to  cultivate,  and  in  this  way  have  become 
familiar,  not  only  with  the  use  of  the  spade,  the  rake, 
the  hoe,  &c.,  but  with  the  different  qualities  of  soil, 
different  modes  of  cultivation,  and  the  habits  of  plants. 
Knowledge  from  such  a  beginning  soon  develops  itself, 
and,  in  our  opinion,  every  encouragement  should  be 
given  by  mothers  of  families  to  such  practical  lessons, 
which  most  children  are  delighted  to  learn.  We  have 
often  found  occasion  to  lealise  the  observation  that 
from  the  child’s  garden  is  derived  the  first  best  insight 
into  the  gardener’s  art,  just  in  the  same  way  as  from  the 
making  of  dolls’  clothes  and  the  preparation  and  serving 
of  a  doll’s  house  feast  the  rudiments  of  the  dress¬ 
maker’s  art  and  an  initiation  into  other  important 
branches  of  domestic  economy  are  being  practically 
gained. 

In  the  higher  classes  in  life — in  large  establishments 
where  several  gardeners  are  kept,  and  expense  is  a 
very  seco  ndary  consideration — the  entire  management  is 
conceded  to,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say,  as  is 
more  frequently  the  case,  assumed  by  the  head  gardener. 
This  assumption  not  unfrequently  leads  to  much  un¬ 
pleasantness.  Because  of  it  many  owners  of  good 
gardens,  with  extensive  greenhouses  and  conservatories, 
lose  all  interest  in  them.  They  tolerate  an  unaccom¬ 
modating  and  tiresome  gardener,  because,  perhaps,  he 
understands  his  business  a  little  better  than  others 
about  them,  and  for  the  sake  of  peace  they  are  con¬ 
tented  if  they  have  flowers  for  the  decoration  of  their 
sitting-rooms  which  he  can  cut  for  them  ;  for,  to  avoid 
black  looks  and  other  disagreeables,  they  are  afraid  to 
cut  what  they  want  for  themselves.  Cases  have  come 
within  our  own  experience  where  the  gardener  keeps 
the  keys,  and  so  manages  that  he  never  suffers  the 
master  or  mistress,  or  any  of  the  family,  to  enter  “  his 
houses,”  as  he  is  pleased  to  call  them,  unless  he  himself 
is  there. 

The  self-sufficiency  of  a  little  knowledge  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  loss  of  all  authority  from  the  absence  of 
any  knowledge  on  the  other,  is  the  cause  of  this  state  of 
unpleasantness,  which  everybody  laments,  but  which  few 
take  the  trouble  to  correct.  It  is,  however,  a  pleasure 
to  us  to  remark  that  we  can  point  to  instances  of  late 
where  ladies  have  fully  made  up  their  minds  that  their 
gardeners  shall  not  be  the  only  persons  who  know  how 
to  manage  their  flowers,  for  they  have  most  diligently 
set  themselves  to  acquire  that  amount  of  knowledge  on 
the  subject  which  shall  give  them  authority  in  speaking, 
and  prove  that  any  interference  on  their  part  is  founded 
upon  a  proper  appreciation  of  right  and  wrong,  while  it 
further  serves  to  show  that  they  regard  their  gardens 
as  their  own,  and  that  they  intend  to  have  them  for  their 
own  amusement. 

It  is  not,  however,  so  much  in  the  interest  of  such  as 
can  afford  to  have  everything  managed  for  them  that 
we  are  at  present  writing  as  for  the  benefit  of  those  to 
whom  expense  is  an  object — who  are  fond  of  flowers — 
who  would  gladly  undertake  the  management  of  their 
own  greenhouses  if  only  they  knew  how,  and  in  this 
matter  do  for  themselves  what  they  cannot  well  afford 
to  pay  a  skilled  gardener  to  do  for  them. 

The  habit  of  society  in  the  present  age  drives  every¬ 


body  into  the  country.  No  one  now  thinks  of  living  in 
a  town,  or,  at  any  rate,  those  who  do  so  during  the  town 
season  have  their  country  houses  for  the  summer 
months.  The  larger  proportion  of  those  persons  who 
rent  houses  within  a  few  miles  of  London  and  other 
chief  ci'ies  occupy  them  all  the  year  round.  Suburban 
villas  are  the  class  of  houses  for  which  the  greatest 
demand  has  of  late  years  arisen.  Travel  by  any  line  of 
railway,  north,  south,  east,  or  west,  out  of  London,  and, 
indeed,  out  of  any — even  a  third  or  fourth  rate  com¬ 
mercial  town — and  for  the  first  few  miles  you  will  look 
upon  nothing  but  villas,  each  one  with  its  garden 
more  or  less  extensive,  and  almost  all,  especially  in  the 
case  of  those  more  recently  built,  having  a  greenhouse 
or  conservatory  attached.  With  houses  of  the  smaller 
class  these  structures  are  not  always  used  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  they  were  built.  We  have  a  keen 
eye  for  everything  relating  to  the  gardener’s  art,  and 
take  every  opportunity  of  remarking  what  other  persons 
are  doing,  for  in  this  way  we  find  that  our  own  stock 
of  knowledge  increases,  and  we  very  easily  learn  both 
what  to  do  and  what  to  avoid.  It  is  the  result  of  a  some¬ 
what  extensive  observation  which  leads  us  to  remark 
that  many  a  pretty  greenhouse  and  conservatory,  espe¬ 
cially  where  they  belong  to  houses  of  the  smaller  class, 
are  not  being  turned  to  a  proper  account  we  have 
often  seen  several  of  these  quite  bare  of  all  flowers — 
some  apparently  given  over  to  lumber,  or  to  the  children 
for  a  play-room,  and  not  a  few  furnished  with  lines  for 
laundry  use.  This,  however,  is  not  the  general  rule 
with  the  better  class  of  houses,  although  even  here  we 
have  remarked  that  in  too  many  instances  there  is  great 
need  of  improvement,  especially  in  conservatories  which 
are  more  frequently  in  sight  of  the  passer-by. 

It  is  curious,  but  nevertheless  true,  that  great  disagree¬ 
ment  exists  as  to  the  exact  difference  in  meaning  between 
a  greenhouse  and  conservatory.  It  is  in  vain  to  look 
into  Johnson  s  or  any  of  our  great  lexicographers  for 
accurate  definitions  of  these  two  words.  Both  words 
have  been  in  use  for  many  years,  for  both  are  to  be  met 
with  in  old  Evelyn’s  Kalendar.  Johnson  tells  us  that  a 
greenhouse  “  is  a  place  where  tender  plants  are  shel¬ 
tered  from  the  weather,”  and  that  a  conservatory  “  is  a 
place  where  anything  is  kept  in  a  manner  proper  to  its 
peculiar  nature.”  We  have  not  time  now  to  discuss 
these  definitions,  in  which  the  distinction  is  certainly 
without  a  difference ;  but  we  shall  content  ourselves, 
and  we  trust  our  readers  also,  by  pointing  out  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  the  two  structures  which  these  words  repre¬ 
sent  in  a  gardener’s  point  of  view. .  For  all  practical 
purposes  a  greenhouse  may  be  described  as  a  glass¬ 
house  which  may  be  situated  in  any  part  of  a  garden,  and 
at  any  distance  from  a  dwelling-house,  in  which  tender 
plants  are  preserved  in  pots  arranged  upon  stands  and 
shelves.  A  conservatory  is  also  a  glass-house,  but 
attached  to  the  dwelling-house  or  some  other  large 
building,  and  opening  into  it,  the  plants  of  which  are 
not  preserved  in  pots  arranged  on  stands  or  shelves,  but 
grown  in  the  soil  more  after  a  state  of  nature.  In  the 
present  day,  however,  many  places  for  the  preservation 
of  tender  plants  are  to  be  met  with  which  combine  the 
leading  features  of  both  the  greenhouse  and  the  con- 
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servatory,  and  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  these 
structures  of  a  mixed  character  are  far  more  useful  than 
the  conservatories  properly  so  called,  and  far  more  orna¬ 
ment  il  and  enjoyable  than  a  common  greenhouse.  As 
they  partake  most  of  the  conservatory  character  they 
are  in  general  called  by  that  name.  They  are  useful, 
because  plants  of  all  sorts  can  be  introduced  into  them  ; 
tender  creepers,  which  will  only  grow  well  in  the  soil, 
and  such  other  plants  as  are  found  to  thrive  best  under 
pot  cultivation,  and  when  properly  managed  and  neatly 
kept  they  are  especially  ornamental  and  enjoyable  from 
being  connected  immediately  with  the  dwelling-house. 
It  is  into  one  of  these  conservatories  that  we  desire  now 
to  introduce  our  readers,  and  our  apology  for  doing  so 
must  be  that  it  Js  managed  entirely  by  a  lady,  and  with 
pride  and  satisfaction  we  acknowledge  that  it  bears 
evidences  of  good  management,  for  it  is  bright  and  gay 
and  presentable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  is  seldom 
seen  without  being  admired. 

We  shall  presently  give  a  list  of  the  plants  with 
which  this  house  is  filled  at  the  different  seasons,  and 
some  hints  upon  the  management  of  them,  trusting  that 
such  information  may  be  useful ;  but  perhaps  it  may 
be  well  before  doing  so  to  make  some  few  remarks 
upon  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  the  house ; 
for  as  it  was  built  from  our  own  plan,  and  under  our 
own  superintendence,  our  experience  may  be  of  benefit 
in  this  respect. 

The  conservatory  runs  round  two  sides  of  the  draw¬ 
ing-room,  which  itself  projects  beyond  the  rest  of  the 
dwelling-house.  Its  aspect  is  south  and  east.  It  is 
entered  from  the  back  hall-door,  and  also  from  the 
drawing-room  at  the  east  side  by  means  of  large  glass 
folding  doors.  In  this  way  it  serves  to  enlarge  the  hall 
and  the  dining-room  also,  and  when  heated  during  the 
winter  months  it  is  a  most  enjoyable  addition  to  the 
house,  especially  while  the  ground  is  covered  with 
snow,  and  all  without  is  cold  and  dreary.  The  length 
is  about  forty-two  feet,  and  the  breadth  between  ten 
and  eleven.  A  pathway  of  encaustic  tiles  runs  from 
the  hall-door  the  extreme  length  of  the  building,  and  a 
large  square  space  opposite  the  folding  doors  from  the 
drawing-room  is  paved  in  the  same  manner.  The  rest 
of  the  area  is  a  good  garden  soil,  over  which  is  set 
against  the  wall  of  the  drawing-room  and  on  one  side 
of  the  paved  pathway  a  wooden-railed  stand  with  two 
tiers  of  shelves  for  pot-plants,  after  the  common  green¬ 
house  fashion  ;  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  pathway, 
under  the  windows,  there  is  also  a  narrow  border  of 
earth  wi'h  a  railed  shelf  over  it  at  the  same  height  from 
the  flooring  as  the  first  tier  of  the  stand. 

In  the  winter-time  additional  railed  shelves  are  intro¬ 
duced  at  the  north  end  of  the  house  to  receive  the  pots 
of  cuttings  of  the  summer  bedding  plants  ;  a  large 
wire  stand  also  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  paved 
space  opposite  the  folding  doors  from  the  drawing-room 
to  be  filled  with  ferns,  and  on  each  side  of  this  are  low 
wooden  stools  about  five  feet  long,  which  give  accommo- 
da'ion  for  about  a  dozen  good-sized  pots  of  ferns  or 
cyclamen.  The  front  windows  are  hung  with  joints  or 
hinges  from  the  top  sill  and  open  outwards,  the  distance 
being  regulated  by  an  iron  which  is  worked  from  the 


inside ;  two  ventilators  are  provided  in  the  roof — 
one  to  the  south  and  the  other  to  the  east.  They  are 
about  six  feet  long  by  a  foot  and  a  half  deep,  and  are 
worked  by  chain  pulleys  and  weights  in  the  usual  way. 
All  the  woodwork  is  chamfered  and  the  sashes  tooled 
as  sitting-room  windows.  The  glass  used  throughout 
is  the  best  French  plate,  34  in.  by  12.  In  glazing  the 
roof  we  have  adopted  a  plan  which  is  not  generally 
known,  but  the  advantages  of  which  are  so  great  that 
those  who  have  once  used  it  would  never  be  contented 
with  the  old  plan.  Everybody  knows  the  expense  and 
trouble  required  to  keep  a  greenhouse  roof  watertight. 
From  the  great  heat  to  which  it  is  exposed  the  putty  is 
continually  peeling  off,  and  every  year  or  two  it  requires 
to  be  renewed.  In  the  plan  we  recommend  there  is 
little  or  no  exposure  of  putty  to  the  weather.  The 
glass  is  inserted  in  a  groove  in  the  rafter,  and  a  thin 
straight  line  of  putty  is  drawn  merely  to  fill  up  the 
groove  and  keep  the  glass  steady.  Carpenters  and  glaziers 
do  not  like  the  plan  ;  it  gives  a  little  more  trouble  to  the 
former,  and  is  far  too  durable  to  please  the  latter.  In 
proof  of  this  we  can  say  that  the  roof  of  our  con¬ 
servatory  is  as  watertight  as  the  first  day  it  was  glazed, 
now  more  than  twelve  years  ago,  and  we  have  never 
paid  one  penny  for  renewal  of  putty,  though  we  are 
of  course  very  careful  to  have  the  house  painted  inside 
and  out  every  three  years. 

For  the  heating  of  conservatories  there  are  many 
plans  :  brick  flues,  terra-cotta  stoves,  gas,  and  petro¬ 
leum,  hot  air  from  the  kitchen,  hall,  and  other  fires, 
&c.,  &c.  ;  but  there  is  nothing  yet  discovered  that  can 
come  up  to  a  well-constructed  hot-water  apparatus. 
Our  furnace  is  at  the  north  end  of  the  building,  and 
the  pipes  run  along  under  the  shelf  in  front  of  the 
windows,  so  that  the  air  is  heated  as  it  enters  the  house. 
Some  persons  may  say  that  hot-water  pipes  are  un¬ 
sightly,  but  they  can  be  shut  out  from  view,  as  ours 
are,  by  ferns,  which  are  planted  amidst  rockwork  in 
the  narrow  border  before  mentioned,  and  which  have  a 
•very  good  effect.  Soft  water  should  be  used  in  the 
boiler,  and  about  twice  in  the  year  a  tablespoonful  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  should  be  pul  in  to  keep  the  pipes 
from  furring.  The  furnace  burns  the  cinders  from  the 
different  fires  in  the  dwelling-house  refuse,  which  is 
often  altogether  wasted,  for  servants  are  always  very 
unwilling  to  use  cinders.  They  are  collected  daily, 
sifted  once  a  week,  and  then  stored  in  a  heap  for  winter 
use.  In  addition  to  these,  an  average  of  two  chaldrons 
of  coke  a  year,  delivered  in  at  15s.  the  chaldron,  is  all 
the  fuel  required,  so  that  the  expense  is  not  very  extra¬ 
vagant.  Of  course  there  is  a  great  difference  in  respect 
of  the- artificial  heat  required  between  a  greenhouse  and 
a  conservatory.  The  former  stands  exposed  to  cold 
winds  on  all  sides,  while  with  the  latter,  one  side,  if 
not  more,  has  the  protection  of  the  walls  of  the 
dwelling-house,  and  receives  warmth  from  being  con¬ 
nected  with  it.  It  is  a  mistake  to  have  a  conservatory 
as  hot  as  a  stove-house — the  plants  it  contains  are  made 
delicate  and  suffer  in  consequence  ;  all  that  is  needed 
is  to  keep  out  frost,  and  a  minimum  temperature  of 
40  degrees  is  ample.  In  the  conservatory  which  we 
have  been  attempting  to  describe,  between  four  and 
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five  hundred  pot-plants,  including  pots  of  cuttings,  are 
in  safe  keeping  during  winter ;  in  summer  of  course 
there  are  not  so  many. 

The  following  list  contains  the  names  of  the  chief 
plants  which  are  grown  for  the  purpose  of  decoration, 
and  by  means  of  which  the  conservatory  is  kept  bright 
with  flowers  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  : — 

The  climbers  which  are  planted  in  the  soil  are 
Tecoma  jasminoides,  Jacsoaia  volxemii,  Mandevillea 
suaveolens,  Coboea  scandens  variegata,  and  the  Hoya 
carnosa.  These  are  trained  up  a  trellis-work  which 
covers  the  back  of  the  house,  and  by  means  of  wires 
they  are  carried  all  over  the  glass  roof  of  it  In  this 
way  they  form  an  admirable  screen  during  the  hot  sun¬ 
shine  of  summer,  and  their  rich  pendent  blossoms, 
especially  those  of  the  Jacsonia  and  the  Coboea,  are 
highly  ornamental.  Evergreen  shrubs,  which  add  much 
to  the  effect  as  well  by  foliage  as  by  flowers,  are 
Chorozema  splendens,  Rhynchospernum  jasminoides, 
Correa  bicolor,  Thibandia  acuminata,  Diosma  alba. 
Polygala  dalmaisiana,  one  or  two  of  the  evergreen  green¬ 
house  statices,  Mitraria  coccinea,  several  of  the  best 
camellias  and  azaleas,  also  of  the  cytissus,  with  some 
few  choice  epacris  and  ericas,  and  two  oranges  of 
different  sorts.  The  indigo  plant  and  the  ginger  do 
well.  In  addition  to  these  we  may  mention  one 
or  two  handsome  varieties  of  the  crassula,  also  of  the 
cactus  tribe.  A  large  sprinkling  of  handsome  zonale 
geraniums  with  a  few  selected  specimens  of  variegated 
foliage  sorts,  and  a  few  also  of  the  ivy-leaved  which 
tr^  gracefully  from  the  shelves  and  stands.  Nor  must 
the  lovely  aeschynanthus  be  forgotten,  of  which  there 
are  two  pots  with  plants  that  are  in  flower  almost  all 
the  year.  During  the  winter  months  primulas  of  the 
Sinensis  class  and  the  Persian  cyclamen  are  most  valuable 
flowers.  The  former  are  raised  in  a  hotbed  every 
spring,  and  after  several  shiftings  as  they  increase  in 
growth  are  brought  into  the  house  in  October.  During 
summer  great  dependence  is  placed  upon  some  very 
splendid  begonias  of  the  tuberous  sort  which  we  raised 


from  seed  a  few  years  ago,  and  upon  a  few  choice 
coleus.  As  the  camellias  and  azaleas  go  out  of  bloom 
they  are  removed  to  a  north  border,  protected  from 
frost  and  high  winds  when  necetsary,  and  there  left 
until  autumn,  and  their  place  in  the  house  is  supplied 
by  fuchsias  which  have  been  kept  in  a  cold  pit  all  the 
winter.  As  soon  as  the  fuchsias  are  brought  in  the 
house  is  syringed  every  evening  and  kept  damp  to 
quicken  their  growth  and  also  the  growth  of  the 
different  climbers,  which  are  always  closely  pruned 
during  winter.  To  the  foregoing  list  we  may  add  the 
scarlet  "salvia  and  two  very  useful  bulbous  plants, 
Tritonia  aurea  and  Tritonia  trocata.  Beyond  the  cold 
pit  just  alluded  to  we  have  no  glass  whatever  except 
frames  for  raising  seeds,  so  that  all  the  plants  are  brought 
forward  as  well  as  kept  to  flower  in  the  conservatory. 
There  being  no  reserve  house,  much  good  taste  and 
judgment  are  required  in  arrangement.  The  pot-plants 
have  to  be  continually  shifted  so  that  the  best  display 
of  blossom  may  be  made.  Great  attention  too  is  given 
to  cleanliness,  proper  ventilation,  and  watering.  The 
house  is  never  smoked  with  tobacco.  Blight  is  excluded 
by  keeping  the  plants  healthy.  Weak  liquid  manure  is 
given  to  all  that  are  in  full  growth  and  in  flower  once 
or  twice  a  week.  The  watering,  especially  in  summer, 
is  rather  an  arduous  task,  notwithstanding  the  house  is 
furnished  with  a  tank  in  which  there  is  a  constant  sup¬ 
ply  of  soft  water,  which  is  at  all  times  of  proper  tem¬ 
perature,  for  the  tank  is  warmed  in  winter  by  the  hot- 
water  pipes.  But  even  the  hardest  work  with  these 
much-loved  flowers  is  always  pleasurable.  Our  earnest 
wish  is  that  all  who  read  what  we  have  written  may  be 
induced  to  become  their  own  gardeners,  and  find  the 
same  enjoyment  in  the  occupation  as  the  lady  who 
manages  the  small  conservatory  which  we  have  been 
attempting  to  describe. 

At  an  early  opportunity  we  will  give  instructions 
in  detail  as  to  the  best  methods  of  managing  the  dif¬ 
ferent  plants  mentioned  in  the  list  which  we  have 
here  given. 


DON’T  GET  MARRIED,  SISTER  JO! 


PoEitSE  don’t  get  married,  sister  Jo, 

I  want  you  home,  I  love  you  so ! 

Think  how  lonely  the  house  will  be. 
When  you  are  gone,  for  little  me  I 

Of  course  it  is  very  well  for  Jule, 

Who  is  old  enough  to  go  to  school ; 

And  Charlie  has  such  a  queer,  wild  way 
Of  caring  for  nothing  else  but  play. 

So  Jule  and  Charlie  won’t  mind,  ycu  see. 
But  it’s  different  with  little  me  I 


Certainly,  there’s  mamma,  I  know, 

But  still — she  isn’t  my  sister  Jo  !. 

Mamma  I  love  quite  as  well  as  you, 

But  then  she  has  lots  of  things  to  do. 

And  can’t  be  with  me  as  much— and,  oh  ! 
JVe  are  so  intimate,  sister  Jo  I 

Don’t  get  married  I  now  truly  don’t  I 
It  can’t  be  too  late  to  say  you  w'on’t  I 

For  oh  !  how  lonely  the  house  will  be. 
And  what  •u'i//  become  of  little  me  ? 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 


CORALIES  STORY  CONTINUED. 

|RS.  MAVVDITT  is  really  ill.  She  keeps 
her  room,  and  looks  yellow  and  miserable. 
Her  manner  is  softened  towards  me ; 
her  hate  is  less  lively  ;  she  can  bear  to 
let  her  eyes  rest  on  my  face  now  without 
a  shudder ;  she  even  said  she  was  glad 
I  had  been  happy. 

“  You  should  have  stayed  since  you  had 
the  chance,”  she  added  oddly.  “  But  there, 
you  have  not  much  sense,  and  it  does  not 
matter.  The  world  will  come  to  an  end 
one  day — what  a  blessing  ! — and  then  it 
will  be  all  the  same  one  way  or  the  other.” 

“  What  will  be  all  the  same  ?’’  I  ask,  in  some  dismay 
at  her  philosophy. 

“  How  one  dies,  child,  you  and  I  and  all  the  rest 
of  them.  Rich  and  poor,  young  and  old,  small  and 
great,  all  huddled  together  in  a  heap,  and  burnt  up,  I 
suppose.  Well,  it  can  only  happen  once  to  us  all.” 

She  talks  like  this  often  now,  and  sends  for  me  at 
all  sorts  of  hours  and  times,  and  clings  to  me,  a  little, 
poor  woman,  like  a  creature  in  fear. 

Mr.  Mawditt  and  Charlie  dine  tete-h-tete  every  day, 
and  snarl  at  each  other,  as  I  hear.  I  have  declined  to 
join  them  on  plea  of  my  sprained  foot,  but  I  have,  of 
course,  a  stronger  reason.  It  lies  in  Lady  Sara’s  direc¬ 
tions  to  me,  which  I  repeat  daily,  lest  I  should  forget 


them  : — 

“  Every  evening  at  eight  a  man-servant  shall  wait  for 
an  hour  at  the  edge  of  the  pine-wood  above  the  lake. 
He  shall  come  until  you  are  able  to  give  him  a  note  or 
packet  desiring  him  to  come  no  more.” 

He  has  taken  up  his  watch  for  three  or  four  nights 
in  vain.  I  have  found  nothing.  I  am  horribly  afraid 
that  Delia  will  forestall  me,  or  perhaps  Mr.  Mawditt 
himself.  I  came  upon  him  yesterday  in  the  library 
rather  suddenly.  He  and  Charlie  were  examining  old 
letters  and  papers  with  fevered  eyes  and  trembling  hands. 
I  heard  him  mutter  an  oath  as  I  closed  the  door  and 
limped  away. 

I  am  pretending  to  be  very  lame. 

The  four  sovereigns  I  had  in  my  purse  are  already 
stolen,  doubtless  by  Mr.  Mawditt’ s_  orders.  On  the 
night  of  my  return  to  Warfield  my  foot  really  pained 
me  extremely.  I  could  not  move  without  anguish.  I 
forgot  my  money.  In  the  morning  before  I  rose  I  cast 
my  eyes  all  round  my  room  seeking  for  a  place  in  which 
to  hide  it,  and  I  fixed  on  a  picture  rather  dilapidated, 
behind  the  old  carved  frame  of  which  my  sovereigns 
would  lie  securely.  But  when  I  looked  for  my  purse  it 
was  gone. 

I  told  Festing  of  it  grimly.  “  You  left  it  in  the 


pocket  of  your  saddle  I  dare  say,”  she  answered,  with 
all  the  sand  on  her  face  turning  fiery.  “  Leastways, 
there  aint  no  thieves  at  Warfield.” 

So  I  have  only  my  india-rubber  and  the  pincushion, 
worth  at  present  just  sixteen  pounds. 

Whatever  Festing  may  affirm  to  the  contrary,  there 
is  certainly  one  thief  at  Warfield,  and  that  is  myself.  I 
have  been  stealing  candles.  Whenever  a  half-burnt  wax- 
light  can  be  safely  purloined  I  pocket  it.  Having  done 
this  for  some  days  I  have  now  a  goodly  store  by  me, 
and  can  take  my  midnight  walks  without  fear  of 
darkness. 

I  have  gone  up  and  down,  up  and  down  that  old 
Monks’  Corridor  till  I  know  every  stone  and  cobweb  on 
its  walls,  and  I  can  see  nothing  there  beyond  their  grime 
and  blackness,  their  dust  and  mildew. 

Last  night  Lady  Sara’s  messenger  came  too  near  the 
lake.  From  my  window  I  saw  his  shadow  plainly  in 
the  water.  I  felt  myself  tremble  from  head  to  foot. 
By-the-bye,  I  know  now  why  the  coachman  mistook 
that  gipsy  for  a  workman.  Mr.  Mawditt  is  erecting  a 
ridiculous  wooden  Noah’s-ark  sort  of  a  place  on  the 
island.  It  is  to  be  a  grand  summer-house  when 
finished,  Festing  says,  but  at  present  it  is  hideous.  It 
is  entirely  of  wood,  with  a  sort  of  cupola  which  is  to 
give  it  the  only  light  it  will  have,  and  even  this  is  to 
come  through  glass — blue,  yellow,  and  red.  Fancy  one’s 
sunshine  and  moonshine  turned  to  those  ghastly  colours ! 
I  shudder  at  the  thought.  The  dust-phantom’s  father 
is  to  be  the  guardian  of  this  place.  There  is  a  room 
building  for  him  in  the  structure,  and  he  is  to  do  the 
honours  to  strangers,  who,  it  is  supposed,  will  be  eager 
to  view  and  admire  the  beauties  of  this  piece  of 
architecture. 

«#*«#*** 

I  had  a  horrible  moment  of  terror  last  night.  I 
heard  steps  in  the  gallery,  and  thought  Delia  Linton  was 
here.  It  proved  to  be  only  Charlie  prowling  up  and 
down  and  smoking  as  he  walked.  He  took  three  or 
four  turns  and  went  away.  It  was  about  one  o’clock. 

I  had  heard  his  step  so  distinctly  that  I  recognised  it, 
and  at  the  same  moment  there  Bashed  back  on  me  a 
thought  that  had  come  to  my  mind  once  before,  but 
which  I  had  forgotten. 

I  ran  to  the  old  carved  press  and  set  the  door  wide 
open.  As  I  did  so  a  tiny  red  glimmer  caught  my  eye 
and  vanished.  I  gazed  intently  into  the  blackness  with¬ 
out  recovering  it  till  I  swung  the  door  in  my  hand,  then 
it  came  again.  Putting  my  finger  on  the  spot  whence 
this  light  shone,  I  touched  a  roughish  knob  and  little 
crack  in  the  wood,  and  leaning  forward  I  put  my  eye 
to  this,  and  saw  the  glimmer  of  Charlie’s  half-smoked 
cigar  shining  in  a  niche  where  holy  water  once  used  to 
stand. 

My  thought  was  correct.  There  was  either  an 
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orifice  in  the  wall  which  allowed  sounds  to  penetrate 
distinctly  to  my  room,  or  else  at  this  particular  spot 
there  was  no  thickness  of  stone  to  shut  out  sound. 
Evidently  between  this  chink  in  the  press  and  the  outer 
chink  in  the  wall  there  must  be  a  hollow  place,  other¬ 
wise  the  glimmer  of  the  cigar  could  not  reach  me. 

I  came  to  this  conclusion  in  a  sort  of  breathless  fear, 
and  then  stood  still  considering  what  I  should  do. 

For  a  full  hour  I  was  afraid  to  go  into  the  gallery. 

I  felt  sure  Charlie  had  been  keeping  a  watch  on  my 
movements.  Perhaps  some  one  had  heard  me  or  had 
seen  the  light  of  my  candle  in  one  of  my  many  expe¬ 
ditions. 

At  length,  all  being  very  silent,  I  stole  out,  undid  the 
bars  of  the  ponderous  door,  and  swung  it  slowly  back  on 
its  hinges.  A  keen  draught  of  air  met  me.  Charlie 
had  left  the  door  at  the  other  end  of  the  corridor  open. 

I  dared  not  shut  it  lest  he  should  be  in  the  chapel.  I 
walked  softly  down  the  passage  and  waited  and  watched 
for  ten  minutes.  All  was  silence  and  emptiness. 
Charlie  had  tired  of  the  task  set  him,  and  was  gone  to 
his  slumbers. 

I  closed  the  door  gently  and  then  lighted  my  candle. 
The  half-smoked  cigar  in  the  niche  guided  me  to  the 
spot  in  the  wall  whence  I  had  seen  the  light.  To  get 
this  exactly  I  stretched  a  piece  of  thread  across  the 
corridor  from  the  cigar  to  the  wall  opposite.  By  this 
means  I  came  ujjon  the  spot,  straight  as  a  bee-line.  I 
found  a  crack  in  the  stone — a  great  cobweb  right  across 
it — and  with  my  penknife  I  made  this  a  little  larger,  and 
then  put  my  eye  to  the  crevice. 

I  saw  light — a  pale  glimmer.  I  knew  it  was  the 
moonlight  shining  in  at  my  window.  I  knew  now  there 
could  be  no  depth  of  wall  between  me  and  my  room  at 
this  spot.  I  had  set  the  press  door  open  in  order  to 
get  this  test  of  the  light.  I  returned  and  closed  it,  then 
came  back  to  the  passage  and  looked  through  the  crack 
again.  All  was  darkness. 

To  make  quite  sure  I  placed  a  small  lighted  taper 
within  the  press,  and  tried  the  experiment  then. 

I  saw  it  plainly,  even  to  the  flicker  of  the  flame. 

A  burning  flush  flew  to  my  face.  I  trembled  like  a 
leaf.  I  scarcely  know  how  I  got  back  to  my  room,  or 
how  my  shaking  fingers  succeeded  in  closing  and  barring 
the  huge  heavy  door. 

My  first  act  was  to  remove  the  taper  and  close  the 
press.  If  a  strange  eye  caught  that  ray  of  light  all 
would  be  lost. 

I  cannot  tell  how  I  thought  it  out,  or  by  what  process 
of  reasoning  I  came  at  the  truth,  but  I  reached  it  that 
night  before  I  lay  down  to  sleep. 

What  a  fever  of  hope  ran  through  my  blood,  what 
a  chill  of  fear,  what  an  anguish  of  impatience  burned  in 
me  I  can  never  put  in  words,  as  my  crimsoned  cheek 
rested  on  my  pillow  and  sleep  fell  at  last  upon  my 
wearied  thought. 

**  #*#*## 

I  have  crept  out  and  spoken  to  Lady  Sara’s  mes- 
,  senger.  I  have  given  him  money  to  buy  me  a  chisel  and 
other  tools.  I  have  told  him  where  to  hide  them.  I 
shall  have  to  wait  till  to-morrow  night  before  they  can 
reach  my  hands. 


This  waiting  is  frightful.  It  is  like  being  chained  to 
a  stake  while  the  fire  kindles. 

The  man  gave  me  a  note  from  Lady  Sara. 

“Delia  Linton  is  better.  She  drove  out  two  days 
ago  with  her  grandfather.  Another  day  or  two  and 
she  will  be  strong  enough  to  walk.  The  gipsies  have 
removed  their  encampment  to  a  bit  of  waste  ground  on 
the  borders  of  Warfield.  Sir  Ivan  ordered  them  off  his 
land.  Good  speed  and  good  courage.” 

This  is  all  Lady  Sara  ventures  to  say. 

How  shall  I  bear  my  fear  and  my  impatience  The 
gipsies  have  encamped  near  Warfield  to  aid  Delia.  She 
will  be  here  perhaps  to-night. 

This  thought  filled  me  with  desperation.  Oh  !  if 
that  second  door  in  the  gallery  had  but  a  lock  or  bar  ! 

I  could  shut  her  out  then.  Shall  I  ask  Mr.  Mawditt 
to  have  a  lock  put  on  ?  No,  it  would  be  too  dangerous, 
it  would  arouse  his  suspicion.  And  besides,  it  would 
be  useless.  In  this  dull,  sauntering,  indolent  atmosphere 
it  would  be  talked  of  for  a  week,  and  not  done  for  a 
fortnight  after  that.  Long  before  this  interval  is  past 

Delia  or  I  shall  have  lost  or  won. 

##■*##### 

She  came  !  I  heard  her  footfall  on  my  very  heart. 
For  a  moment  I  sank  to  the  floor  in  utter  despair,  then 
the  thought,  the  overwhelming  thought,  of  all  there  is 
at  stake  aroused  me. 

“  She  shall  not  steal  these  deeds  to  sell  them  to 
Mr.  Mawditt,  and  help  him  to  disinherit  Paul.  No  ! 
not  while  I  have  life  and  a  spark  of  courage  left  in  my 
soul  i” 

I  sallied  forth,  I  undid  the  bolts  with  a  velvet  touch, 
and  confronted  her  suddenly. 

“  Who  is  there  ?”  I  cried  out  sharply. 

She  had  a  small  lantern  with  her.  She  shut  the  slide 
down  quickly,  and  we  two  were  in  darkness.  I  could 
hear  the  panting  of  her  breath  and  the  beating  of  her 
heart.  I  could  hear  her  footsteps  stealing  away. 

Her  name  was  on  my  tongue,  but  I  stopped  it.  It 
were  better  she  should  imagine  she  had  succeeded  in 
not  being  recognised. 

“  Mind  !  the  dogs  are  fierce  !”  I  called  out.  “  If 
you  are  a  thief  they  will  tear  you  to  pieces.  I  shall 
tell  Mr.  Mawditt ;  I  shall  have  this  place  watched  !” 

I  stopped.  My  heart  was  on  my  lips ;  they  were 
white  and  dry.  The  silence  and  the  darkness  were 
ghastly.  I  leaned  against  the  wall  and  felt  the  dust  I 
shook  down  falling  on  my  face. 

A  breathless,  dead  silence,  then  a  soft  step  coming 
tmvards  me  !  I  thought  to  feel  a  hand  upon  my  throat 
ere  I  could  breathe  twice.  Surely  she  has  some  gipsy- 
man  with  her  ?  He  would  not  think  much  of  killing 
me.  They  have  tried  to  kill  me  already. 

I  heard  the  step  again  ;  it  hesitated — stopped — turned 
and  fled. 

“  Thank  God  !”  I  said,  and  trembling  like  a  broken 
leaf  I  stole  back  to  my  room. 

A  moment  more  and  voices  and  steps  were  at  that 
glass  door  which  shuts  off  my  room  from  the  rest  of 
the  house. 

“  What  is  the  matter  ?”  cries  Charlie  Mawditt’s  voice. 
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“  Here’s  the  governor  quite  in  a  state  of  fright  about 
you.” 

“  Have  you  been  alarmed,  Miss  Luttrell  ?”  asks  Mr. 
Mawditt  in  his  civilest  tone.  “  Charlie  and  I  have 
been  sitting  up  late  writing,  and  just  as  we  were  coming 
upstairs  I  imagined  I  heard  your  voice  in  a  tone  of 
alarm.” 

I  think  it  best  not  to  deny  it.  My  door  is  partially 
open,  so  that  I  can  speak  to  them  easily,  yet  not  be 
seen. 

“  I  have  been  frightened.  I  heard  voices  and  steps. 

I  called  out  loudly  for  help.” 

“  You  heard  us,”  laughs  Charlie,  “  that  was  all.” 

“  Stop  !”  Mr.  Mawditt  says  in  his  schoolmaster  way ; 
“let  us  sift  the  thing  a  little.  Where  did  you  hear 
voices.  Miss  Luttrell  ?  Charlie  and  I  did  not  speak  as 
we  came  up.” 

“  Down  below  on  the  lawn,”  I  falter  uneasily. 

“  Were  they  loud  enough  to  wake  you  ?  You  were 
asleep,  of  course.  It  is  past  two.’’ 

“  Yes — not  very  loud,  though,”  I  answer.  “  I — I 
was  not  asleep.” 

The  Mawditt  boots  have  creaked  down  the  two  steps 
beyond  the  glass  door. 

“  How  is  this  ?”  he  cries  fussily.  “  Here  is  this 
ancient  pest  of  a  door  unbolted  !  I’ll  have  it  nailed  up 
to-morrow.” 

Not  he !  At  Warfield  things  are  talked  of,  not 
done.  The  slow,  stagnant  atmosphere  of  the  place 
kills  action. 

“  Go  down  this  way,  Charlie — it  is  much  the  quickest 
— and  see  if  any  one  is  below  among  the  ruins.  They 
ought  to  be  pulled  down  and  the  lawn  levelled  -,  it 
would  be  a  great  improvement,  and  give  us  peace,  too, 
from  sightseers.” 

“And  you  would  be  called  a  Vandal  by  all  the 
county.  Hold  the  light  up  as  I  walk  through  this 
dungeon.” 

Mr.  Mawditt  obeys.  Charlie  goes  down  the  gallery 
whistling  lightly.  I  try  to  close  my  door,  but  three 
thick  fingers  have  a  grasp  upon  it ;  I  see  the  ogreish 
nails  as  I  draw  near,  and  I  start  back  and  keep  my  eyes 
on  them  in  a  sort  of  fascinated  disgust. 

My  door  swings  open  a  little  farther,  the  three  fat 
fingers  are  in  my  room,  they  fill  up  all  my  sight,  and 
anger  me  as  a  serpent  does. 

“  Don’t  be  alarmed,  Miss  Luttrell.  I  am  staying 
here  to  protect  you.  Nothing  can  harm  you  while  1 
am  here.” 

I  grind  my  teeth  together  in  silence. 

“  You  are  not  afraid,  I  hope  ?” 

The  three  fingers  have  grown  to  four  and  a  big  flat 
thumb  ;  they  are  all  within  my  room  now,  hateful  as 
the  heads  of  snakes. 

“  I  am  not  alarmed,  thank  you.  Do  not  stay  here 
on  my  account,  Mr.  Mawditt,  I  beg.  Perhaps  Mrs. 
Mawditt  will  be  frightened  ;  you  had  better  go  to  her.” 

“  I  prefer  to  protect  you.” 

The  door  swings  wider ;  I  see  his  arm  and  the  tip 
of  his  large  coarse  nose. 

“  I  hope  we  are  friends,”  he  says,  and  all  his  harsh, 
leering  face  is  in  view  now.  “  You  know  how  much  it 


depends  on  yourself — and  has  always  depended  on  your¬ 
self — to  make  your  own  happiness  in  this  house.  I 
shall  have  a  great  deal  in  my  power  soon,  and  then  you 
will  see - ” 

“  Mr.  Mawditt,  allow  me  to  close  my  door.  I  insist 
on  it  I” 

“  No,  no  !”  and  his  great  hand  holds  it  back.  “  I 
just  want  to  say  a  word  to  set  myself  right  with  you. 
Mrs.  Mawditt — poor  dear  ! — has  such  an  unfortunately 
jealous  nature  that  I  am  obliged - ” 

“  I  won’t  hear  you,  Mr.  Mawditt !  I  want  no  expla¬ 
nation.” 

“  The  day  will  come  when  you  will  hear  me.  You 
cannot  afford  to  be  my  enemy.  Miss  Luttrell !” 

“  Yes  I  can,  and  will.” 

“  You  said  that  at  Dieppe  when  you  were  a  child  ; 
you  will  not  say  it  now  when  th’ngs  are  so  altered — 
when,  in  fact,  your  life  and  happiness  are  in  my  hands  ?” 

Bursting  with  grief  and  rage,  I  do  not  answer  him. 
I  can  hear  his  loud  vulgar  breathing.  I  can  see  the 
sheen  and  glitter  of  his  odious  eyes.  Some  triumph 
possesses  them  to-night,  and  makes  them  shine  with  an 
ugly  joy,  a  wicked  victory. 

“Yes,  in  my  hands,”  he  repeats  with  unction — 
“  more  in  my  hands  th.m  ever.  I  shall  soon  be  your 
only  legal  guardian.  Poor  Mrs.  Mawditt  is  very 
ill !” 

Will  no  destroying  angel  swoop  down  and  crush  this 
reptile  at  my  door  ?  It  ought  not  to  be  a  sin  to  shoot 
him. 

“  Very  ill,”  he  continues,  changing  his  tone  hypo¬ 
critically  ;  “  but  she  will  never  repent  leaving  you  to  my 
care — my  tender  care.  Let  us  be  friends,  Miss  Luttrell. 
Believe  in  me  and  trust  me.” 

Thank  Heaven  here  is  Charlie  !  Never  did  the  quick 
brisk  step  of  the  poor  sparrow  sound  so  welcome  in  my 
ears  as  now. 

The  four  snaky  heads  of  those  fat  fingers  glide  away 
from  my  door,  the  eyes  lose  their  ugly  sheen  and  grow 
snappy  and  fiery. 

“  Well,  what  have  you  found  ?” 

“  Nothing,”  Charlie  answers.  “  I  did  not  expect 
another  find  to-night ;  one  is  enough,  being  a  good  one.” 

Through  the  little  rift  the  unclosed  door  still  makes  I 
see  one  thick  finger  raised  to  the  Mawditt  lips,  and 
Charlie  stops  suddenly  and  laughs.  My  heart  sinks. 
What  have  these  two  found?  They  have  not  stayed 
up  late  to  write;  they  have  been  searching  for  the 
missing  papers. 

•  “  Good  night !”  Charlie  cries  cheerfully.  “  There 
is  nothing  more  alarming  than  bats  among  the  ruins. 
Miss  Luttrell.” 

They  go  away,  the  Mawditt  boots  creaking  off"  sulkily 
without  a  good  night. 

Why  are  they  so  triumplfant  ?  Can  they  have  made 
the  great  discovery  for  which  I  am  seeking  ?  No,  that  is 
impossible,  yet  they  have  assuredly  found  some  cause 
for  evil  joy. 

CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

What  a  long,  long  day  !  How  dull  and  dreadful  all 
the  days  are  here !  At  evening,  when  I  see  the  slanting 
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^UDbeams  glittering  like  lances  on  the  pool,  and  the 
dank  green  sedge  growing  grey,  I  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief 
and  say  thankfully  the  day  is  done.  At  Castle  Hor- 
neck  I  crowded  a  y*  ar  into  a  week.  And  if  I  had 
some  little  vanity,  some  folly  to  be  sorry  for,  at  least 
I  lived.  Here  I  stagnate,  and  am  drifting  fast  back 
to  my  old  way  of  looking  to  the  sparrow  for  a  chirp 
or  two  just  to  save  me  from  utter  owldom,  and  the 
loneliness  of  Nebuchadnezzar  among  the  beasts  of  the 
field. 

This  morning  Mrs.  Mawditt  sent  for  me  in  that  odd 
way  she  has  shown  of  late.  Her  eyes  were  red  with 
crying,  her  weak,  helpless  hands  shook  in  her  lap. 

“You  saw  Paul  at  Castle  Horneck  ?”  she  says. 

“  I  saw  him,  but  he  had  very  little  to  say  to  me.” 

“  Ah  !  Is  it  true  he  is  making  love  to  Hester  Hor¬ 
neck  ?” 

“  I  think  there  is  some  truth  in  it.” 

I  say  this  recklessly.  Somehow  I  don’t  care  much. 

Mrs.  Mawditt  weeps  again. 

“  Paul  is  to  blame.  He  ought  not  to  have  gone  away 
and  left  me  here  alone.” 

“  You  have  your  husband,”  I  observe  maliciously. 
“  And  you  sent  him  away.” 

She  stares  at  me  weakly  and  shakes  her  head. 

“  You  mistake  there.  He  was  resolved  to  go.  He 
could  not  bear  staying  in  the  same  house  with  you.” 

I  flush  up  fiercely,  then  grow  cold.  Mrs.  Mawditt 
looks  into  my  face  as  if  she  expected  help, 

“  Can  you  write  to  Paul  ?”  she  says  at  last  in  a  drear 
whisper. 

“  No,  but  I  can  write  to  Miss  Horneck,  and  she  will 
tell  him  what  you  want  him  to  know.” 

She  grasps  at  this  poor  straw  eagerly. 

“  Yes,  that  will  do  better.  And  ask  Charlie  to  post 
your  letter.  He’ll  not  refuse.” 

Pride  and  indignation  swell  my  heart  to  choking. 
Why  should  I  do  this  ?  Why  condescend  to  write  to 
Hester  and  ask  a  favour  of  the  spider  ? 

I  glance  at  Mrs.  Mawditt,  and  my  mood  changes ; 
her  tearful  gaze  is  fixed  on  me  as  on  a  last  hope,  then 
her  face  f^s  forward  on  her  hands,  and  she  weeps 
distressingly. 

“  It  was  cowardly  in  Paul  to  go.  He  is  selfish  at 
heart — it  serves  him  right.  How  could  he  believe  any¬ 
thing  so  wicked  ?  I  don’t -  Mind  you  tell  him  so 

one  day.  I  don’t - ” 

She  grew  incoherent.  I  could  not  understand  her. 

“  It  serves  him  right,”  she  repeated,  “  leaving  me 
here  to  fight  my  battles  alone ;  he  can’t  expect  me  to 
do  it.” 

“  What  has  happened  ?  what  is  the  matter  ?  Try  to 
tell  me.” 

I  kneel  down  by  her  side  in  saying  this,  and  she  lets 
me  take  her  hand  and  wipe  her  tears  without  the  old 
repugnance  that  would  once  have  repulsed  my  kindness. 

“  Warfield  is  going  to  be  sold,”  she  says,  with  a  fixed 
look  in  her  eyes  and  a  quiver  on  her  lips.  “  Tell  Paul 
— tell  him  I  could  not  help  it.” 

Then  she  gives  way  suddenly  and  wrings  her  hands 
together  and  falls  upon  my  neck. 

“  Hush  !”  I  return  wistfully  ;  “  let  us  hope  still.  I 


will  write  at  once,  and  I  will  not  trust  Charlie  to  post 
my  letter.” 

“  Better  trust  him  than  a  servant,”  she  answers  eagerly. 
Then  she  whispers  right  into  my  ear — “  Perhaps  Paul 
can  stop  the  sale.  He  is  a  man  ;  all  the  laws  are 
made  for  men.  He  will  have  some  right — I  don’t 
know — I  don’t  understand — but  there  is  no  law,  it 
seems,  for  me,  and  no  right  except  to  die.” 

She  quivers  and  quakes  and  cries  terribly.  It  is  long 
before  I  can  quiet  her.  She  kisses  me  when  I  go  away. 
I  have  a  tight  feeling  at  my  heart  when  I  kiss  her  back, 
a  shadow  on  my  soul  of  coming  sorrow,  mingled  with 
a  kindling  indignation  at  all  laws  made  to  crush  and 
oppress  the  weak. 

**«*#«** 

I  am  down  lingering  among  the  tombs  in  the  bleak 
sunshine.  I  ostentatiously  display  my  lame  foot,  ban¬ 
daged  up  in  one  of  Mrs.  Mawditt’s  huge  red  slippers. 
Charlie  laughs  at  it,  and  inquires  with  an  air  of  curiosity 
how  many  pounds  of  old  rags  I  have  wrapped  around 
my  foot  to  make  the  slipper  a  fit. 

Charlie  is  in  high  feather  :  he  chirrups  and  skips  and 
dances  over  the  ancient  graves  of  Warfield  like  a  stormy 
petrel  on  the  waves  of  the  sea. 

“  You  are  in  good  spirits,”  I  say  to  him.  “  Has 
anything  particularly  fortunate  happened  to  you  ?” 

“  Yes  ;  I  have  a  prospect  in  view.  Look  here  !” 

And  he  drags  from  his  pocket  a  huge  yellow  posting 
bill,  and  unfolds  it  with  a  flourish. 

“  How  does  that  look  ?  I  have  had  one  struck  off 
to  show  the  governor.  They  aint  to  be  printed  just 
yet,  though.” 

He  flaunts  the  bill  to  and  fro,  and  I  read  the  words 
in  big  capitals  : — 

FOR  SALE. 

THE  SPLENDID  FREEHOLD  ESTATE  KNOWN  AS 
WARFIELD. 

“  By  Jove  !  there’s  some  one  coming,  and  this  is  such 
a  secret !” 

And  crumpling  the  bill  hurriedly  he  thrusts  it  back 
into  his  pocket. 

My  face  is  white,  my  heart  is  faint,  but  I  am  behind 
Charlie,  who  is  sitting  gaily  on  Mr.  Lermit’s  tomb,  and 
he,  not  turning  on  his  happy  seat,  does  not  notice  me. 

“  I  thought  you  could  not  sell  Warfield,”  I  observe 
carelessly. 

“We  could  not  yesterday  ;  we  can  to-day.  There’s 
a  riddle  for  you.  Miss  Luttrell.” 

“  It  is  useless  to  propound  riddles  to  me.” 

“  Then  I’ll  condescend  to  explain.  You  have  heard 
of  the  old  warrior  of  Warfield  ?” 

“  Paul’s  grandfather  ?  Yes.” 

“  Well,  he  and  his  son  executed  a  disentailing  deed, 
but  after  that  highly  meritorious  act  the  old  warrior 
repented,  and  he  hid  away,  the  title-deeds  of  Warfield 
hoping  thereby  to  prevent  its  sale,  should  such  a  sin  be 
contemplated.” 

“  Well  ?”  I  cry  breathlessly. 

“  Well,  is  it  not  glorious  luck  ?  The  governor  and 
I  found  them  last  night.” 

Charlie  half  spins  round  on*  his  marble  seat,  and 
looks  down  on  me  where  I  sit  on  a  more  lowly  grave. 
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**  What  is  the  matter  ?”  he  cries ;  “  how  ill  you 
jook !” 

“  I  am  frightened.  I  have  just  seen  a  horrid  little 
snake  in  the  grass.” 

“  Where  is  the  brute  gone  ?  I’ll  kill  him  for  you.” 

Down  jumps  Charlie,  and  stares  about  him  va¬ 
liantly. 

“  Oh !  it  is  too  early  for  snakes  !  It  was  only  a 
miserable  little  slow- worm,  I  expect.  I  want  to  tell 
you  about  this  musty  hunt  we  have  had  among  the  old 
warrior’s  antediluvian  valuables.  And  in  what  place 
do  you  suppose  we  found  the  deeds  at  last  ?” 

At  this  moment  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  brings  flut¬ 
tering  across  the  graves  right  to  Charlie’s  feet  a  little 
gaudy  handkerchief  of  silk — red  roses  on  a  yellow 
ground.  He  stoops  and  gathers  it  up,  and  feels  my 
eyes  upon  his  face. 

“  How  the  deuce - ”  he  stammers  and  stops. 

*'  Is  this  yours,  Miss  Luttrell  ?” 

“Is  it  much  like  anything  of  mine?  From  the 
colours  I  should  say  it  belonged  to  a  gipsy.” 

A  shadow  of  fear  makes  his  face  dark,  an  unspoken 
oath  quivers  on  his  lips. 

“  Odd  it  should  get  here,”  he  says  with  a  ghastly 
laugh.  “  Have  the  gipsies  been  round  telling  the  ser¬ 
vants’  fortunes  ?” 

“  No  ;  they  are  afraid  to  come.” 

“  Hang  them  !”  he  returns  savagely ;  “  I  should 
like  to  set  all  the  bloodhounds  in  Christendom  on  their 
tracks.  I  hate  those  vagabonds.” 

Strange  that  hating  them  so  much  he  should  put  the 
gipsy  handkerchief  in  his  pocket.  He  knows  it  evi¬ 
dently.  It  fell  from  Delia’s  neck  last  night,  probably 
when  she  fled. 

“You  helve  not  told  me  where  you  found  the  deeds.” 

“  I  must  finish  my  story  another  time.  I’m  off  now. 
This  place  gives  me  the  ague.  I  shall  not  feel  like 
myself  till  I’ve  got  across  the  Channel.” 

“  Indeed  !  Are  you  thinking  of  going  abroad  ?” 

“  Yes ;  and  there  is  hope  of  it  now  this  ancient 
fortress  is  to  go  to  the  hammer.  How  would  you  like 
a  trip  to  France  ?” 

“  About  as  much  as  I  should  any  other  impossible 
pleasure.” 

“Perhaps  it  is  not  impossible.  I  wish  you  would 
get  your  foot  well  and  come  for  a  long  jolly  ride  on  the 
hills.  I  have  a  lot  to  tell  you,  but  not  here  among 
these  listening  ghosts.  Meanwhile  don’t  betray  that  I 
have  told  you  a  word  about  the  deeds.” 

'  He  bends  over  me  to  say  this,  makes  a  snatch  at  my 
hand,  then  hurries  away. 

I  look  after  him  in  a  motley  mood,  half  tears,  half 
laughter. 

All  the  world  seems  to  me,  as  I  sit  here  among  the 
dead,  a  ghastly  mockery.  The  wicked  always  triumph, 
and  at  the  last  they  too,  in  the  midst  of  their  schemes, 
stumble  into  their  graves  just  as  surely  as  the  poor 
failures  do. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  height  and  the  depth,  the 
length  and  the  breadth,  of  human  stupidity.  Viewed 
in  its  aggregate  it  is  sublime. 

I  am  among  the  stupid.  I  am  one  of  the  failures. 


Why  did  I  delude  myself?  Why  think  I  could  be  a 
match  for  an  astute  wicked  man  ? 

*  «  *  *,*  *  *  * 

It  is  the  second  evening  since  Charlie  told  me  of  his 

father’s  brilliant  success.  I  run  like  a  deer  past  the 
Monks’  Pool  and  on  to  the  pine-wood,  and  stand 
beneath  the  sad  sweet  music  of  its  boughs  in  an  impa¬ 
tient  dream. 

I  am  weary  of  Warfield.  I  am  weary  even  of  Paul. 
There  is  something  in  my  heart  which  I  should  like  to 
close  up  and  put  away,  like  a  book  from  which  the 
romance  is  fled.  Yet  I  am  broken  with  grief  at  my 
failure — broken  with  grief  at  Paul’s  ruin.  If  I  could 
have  saved  Warfield  for  him  I  could  bear  better  this 
misgiving.” 

“  How  glad  I  am  to  see  you !  I  am  Lady  Sara’s 
messenger  to-night.” 

My  startlea  blood  rushes  to  my  cheeks,  then  a  great 
gladness  springs  into  my  frightened  eyes,  for  they  light 
upon  Sir  Ivan’s  bronzed  honest  face. 

“Oh,  Sir  Ivan,  how  good  of  you  to  come  !  Have 
you  any  letter  ?” 

“  No ;  only  a  message.  Persevere,  that  is  the 
watchword  Lady  Sara  sends  you.  She  is  neither  dis¬ 
appointed  nor  surprised  at  the  news  you  have  sent  her. 
Your  discovery  will  be  worth  theirs  ten  times,  and  it 
will  make  theirs  of  none  effect.” 

Hope  !  what  a  mighty  thing  it  is  !  My  heart  swells 
as  he  speaks  with  new  energy  and  life.  A  thousand 
thoughts  crowd  upon  me  proving  Lady  Sara’s  con¬ 
jecture  right.  Delia  holds  the  important  secret, 
Mr.  Mawditt  is  but  striving  now  to  do  without  it. 

“  I  have  felt  so  sad  and  dreary,”  I  say  ;  and  my  eyes 
fix  themselves  on  Sir  Ivan  wistfully  as  a  wayfarer  looks 
on  a  great  rock  in  a  dry  and  shadowless  land. 

He  draws  nearer,  his  strong  hand  rests  on  the  tree 
against  which  I  lean. 

“  I  fear  you  are  undertaking  a  task  beyond  your 
strength.  Give  it  up  and  come  back  to  Castle  Horneck.” 

“  No,  it  is  a  burden  I  have  taken  upon  myself,  and 
I  will  carry  it  through.  There  is  a  reason  why  I  must 
do  it.  I  should  break  my  heart  now  if  I  failed.” 

A  blush  of  fire  covers  my  cheeks,  I  feel  as  if  my 
words  were  a  blare  of  trumpets  and  I  had  shown  him 
my  soul. 

He  only  sighs,  then  smiles  kindly. 

“  What  a  happy  fellow  Lermit  will  be  !  Can  I  help 
you  in  your  plans  ?” 

“  No,  I  fear  not,  unless  you  can  send  me  an  invisible 
mason.” 

I  try  to  be  gay  because  I  am  nearly  crying.  But  he 
is  not  deceived  ;  his  kind,  earnest  eyes  grow  full  of 
sorrow.  • 

“  I  have  no  right  to  ask  questions  or  to  dissuade  you 
from  any  scheme  you  have  at  heart,  but  I  must  entreat 
you  to  avail  yourself  of  my  mother’s  friendship  to  quit 
Warfield  the  moment  it  is  possible.  Will  you  promise 
me  this  ?  Somehow  I  do  not  feel  you  are  safe  here.” 

He  looks  around  among  the  darkening  pines,  whence 
a  low  wail  rushes  on  us,  like  a  sweep  of  the  wind  over 
the  harps  that  hung  by  the  rivers  of  Babylon  when  the 
c.iptives  wept. 
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“  I  will  promise,”  I  answer  softly.  “  As  soon  as  I 
have  succeeded  I  will  escape  either  to  Horneck  or  to 
Eversleigh.” 

A  moment’s  silence  falls  upon  us,  the  wail  of  the 
pines  floats  over  our  heads  and  Alls  the  moaning  boughs 
with  a  voice  of  pain  ;  on  the  lake  a  ghostly  light  is 
shining,  which  beckons,  then  dies  suddenly. 

“  What  is  it  ?”  Sir  Ivan  says. 

Perhaps  a  workman  on  the  island  with  a  light.  I 
must  say  good-bye.” 

“  One  moment  more.  My  sister” — he  stops,  as  if 
fearful  his  words  would  hurt  me — “  thanks  you  for 
your  letter.  She  has  advised  Lermit  to  forbid  the  sale 
of  Warfield.  I  think  she  is  wrong.  I  think  Lermit 
should  regard  your  position  here,  and  keep  quiet  for  a 
time.  I  have  told  Hester  she  will  get  you  looked  on 
as  a  spy.” 

There  is  a  touch  of  indignation  in  his  voice  ;  it  does 
me  good. 

“  Well,  I  am  a  spy — an  honourable  spy ;  I  must  take 
the  risks  of  my  calling.” 

He  takes  my  hand.  I  feel  troubled  and  sorrowful. 
That  something  at  my  heart  like  a  finished  romance 
whose  poetry  is  dead  reproaches  me,  and  I  draw  my 
hand  away. 

“  Good-bye,  Sir  Ivan.  I  think  you  must  not  come 
again.  You  are  so  much  more  likely  to  be  noticed 
than  a  servant.’’ 

“  Yes,  I  fear  that  is  true.  How  foolish  I  am !  I 
have  forgotten  Lady  Sara’s  last  message,  given  just  as  I 
was  starting.  She  had  driven  to  Mr.  Linton’s  to  inquire 
for  his  daughter.  She  has  a  relapse  of  fever,  poor  girl. 
I  was  to  tell  you  this.” 

I  feel  ashamed  of  my  flush  of  gladness,  the  little 
cruel  joy  creeping  through  my  veins,  yet  it  is  there, 
and  with  it  a  deeper,  stranger  joy  at  which  I  tremble. 
It  is  this  which  makes  me  in  such  haste  to  go,  but  Sir 
Ivan  has  my  hand  again,  and  holds  me  yet  a  moment. 

“  I  will  not  keep  you  long.  I  think  I  understand 
your  impatience.  I  think  I  am  right  in  guessing  that 
what  you  are  now  striving  to  do  will,  if  successful, 
throw  down  the  barrier  between  you  and  an  old  affec¬ 
tion.  This  is  why  I  dare  not  dissuade  you,  dare  not 
show  you  all  the  danger  and  risk  you  run — it  should  be 
another  to  do  this  ;  in  him  it  would  be  generous,  in  me 
selfish.  You  know  what  I  said.  I  only  ask  for  a 
thought  if  no  one  else  demands  it.  Good-bye  — 


really  good-bye  this  time.  I  shall  stand  here,  at  the 
edge  of  the  wood,  and  watch  your  path  till  I  see  you 
safe.” 

I  have  said  a  broken  word  or  two — I  do  not  know 
what  they  were — and  left  him.  As  I  run  on  within  the 
shadows,  hiding  by  the  sombre  trees,  bending  low  by 
the  waving  border  of  the  dark  pool,  I  bear  with  me  a 
continual  sense  of  his  presence — a  sense,  too,  of  remorse¬ 
ful  pain,  and  a  determination  growing  strong  as  iron  to 
do  the  work  that  I  have  set  myself  to  do.  I  feel  now 
I  must  do  it.  I  must  save  Warfield  for  Paul.  How 
else  can  I  find  peace  when  I  bury  my  dead  romance  ? 

“  Halloo  !”  says  a  voice  in  a  ghastly  whisper,  “  who 
be  you  running  like  a  cat  at  midnight  ?” 

I  start  aside  and  elude  him  among  the  ruins.  From 
a  crumbling  loophole  I  look  out  and  see  the  moonlight 
shining  on  a  figure — 

“  Round  a8  a  globe  and  liquor’d  every  chink,” 
and  a  face  like  Bardolph’s,  all  “  bulbs  and  bubukles.” 
He  glares  around  him  in  a  scared  way,  and  then  calls, 
still  in  the  same  hideous  whisper — 

“  I  say,  Phemie,  be  that  you  ?” 

“  I  should  think  not,”  returns  the  phantom’s  sharp 
voice.  “  What  are  you  doing  up  here  where  you  are 
ordered  not  to  come  ?” 

“  No  harm,  Phemie.  I  followed  a  ghost — running 
like  a  kitten  she  were.” 

“  Don’t  be  a  fool,”  replies  Festing  politely.  “  And 
I  hate  the  very  word  ghost.  Who  did  you  see  ?  Speak 
out ;  you  are  drunk  again,  I  believe.” 

“  Now  that’s  a  nice  thing  for  a  maid  to  say  to  her 
father,”  returns  the  man,  still  speaking  in  a  whisper, 
beyond  which  his  voice  seems  to  have  no  power  to  go. 
“  I  haven’t  drunk  no  more’n  a  babby  this  day.  And  if 
you  want  to  know  who  I  seed,  I  b’lieve  ’twas  your 
young  lady — there  !” 

“  A  nice  story  !  And  my  young  lady  as  lame  as  a 
cat  in  walnuts  !  What  next,  I  wonder  ?  You  come 
along  with  me.  You’ll  lose  your  place,  that’s  the  next 
thing  that  will  happen  to  you  after  seeing  ghosts.” 

With  all  her  freckles  red  and  vicious,  Festing  leads 
him  off,  and  I  am  free  to  get  back  unseen  to  my  room. 
After  I  have  sat  still  a  long,  long  time  looking  towards 
the  pine-wood,  I  remember  with  a  rush  of  shame  that 
I  never  asked  for  Paul.  And  he  is  ill  at  Castle 
Horneck. 

I  wonder  if  I  am  ungrateful. 


LAYING  UP  TREASURE. 


HEN  quiet  in  a  darkened  room 
A  form  lies  cold  and  chill. 

To  whom  the  solemn  voice  of  Death 
Has  whispered,  “  Peace,  be  still !” 
They  who  survive  will  linger  near. 

And  ask,  with  anxious  mind. 

How  much  of  gold  the  dead  man  had, 
“  What  has  he  left  behind  ?” 


The  angel  who  with  glistening  wings 
Is  hovering  round  the  bed. 

Still  bending  with  inquiring  look 
Above  the  silent  dead, 

Dem.ands,  “  What  was  the  life  he  led  ?’ 

And  scans  the  record  o’er  : 

“  What  treasure  has  he  now  in  heaven. 
What  good  deeds  sent  before  ?” 
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THE  PRINCESS  LOUISE  AT  BRIGHTON. 

HE  great  event  of  the  month  at  the  queen 
of  watering-places  was  the  visit  of  her 
Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Louise  (Mar¬ 
chioness  of  Lome)  and  the  Marquis  of 
Lome,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  the 
;w  School  of  Art  lately  erected  at  con¬ 
siderable  expense  by  the  municipality  near 
the  Royal  Pavilion.  The  distinguished  visitors 
were  received  at  the  station  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress,  when  the  former, 
on  being  presented,  handed  a  beautifully-illu¬ 
minated  address  to  the  Princess,  and  the  Lady 
Mayoress  a  superb  bouquet,  which  was  graciously 
accepted.  The  Princess  was  then  taken  to  her  carriage 
by  Sir  F.  Seymour,  and  escorted  by  a  detachment  of 
the  20th  Hussars,  the  procession  passing  through  the 
densely-crowded  streets  amid  cheering  and  general 
enthusiasm.  Every  window  and  balcony  was  tastefully 
decorated  with  flags  or  evergreens,  and  a  triumphal 
arch  displayed  the  inscription,  “  Welcome  to  the  lovers 
of  Science  and  Art.”  On  reaching  the  School  of  Art, 
the  Princess  and  her  husband  were  conducted  over  the 
building,  visiting  every  apartment,  and  evincing  the 
greatest  interest  in  all  the  arrangements  made  for  the 
instruction  of  the  pupils,  a  number  of  whom  were 


the  other  distinguished  guests,  paid  a  visit  to  the  Royal 
Aquarium,  and  before  leaving  was  presented  with  a  book 
of  photographic  views  of  the  Aquarium. 

BARONESS  BURDETT-COUTTS. 

Her  ladyship  had  a  musical  party  at  her  town  resi¬ 
dence,  which  was  most  numerously  attended  by  a 
number  of  distinguished  guests,  who  highly  appreciated 
the  rich  treat  their  hostess  had  provided  for  them.  Some 
very  pretty  toilettes  were  worn,  amongst  others  one  of 
steel-grey  satin,  made  in  Princess  style,  and  fastened  at 
the  back  with  three  rows  of  chased  gold  buttons  ;  the 
train  was  bordered  with  a  narrow  flounce  of  the  satin, 
and  a  frill  of  gold  lace  headed  by  a  fine  puffing  of  satin. 
This  ornamentation  was  repeated  half-way  up  the  front 
of  the  skirt  and  on  the  bodice.  Gold  ornaments  were 
worn  with  this  dress,  and  in  the  hair  white  lilies  with 
gold  leaves.  Another  toilette  was  in  rose-colour  silk, 
the  lower  edge  of  the  skirt  trimmed  with  narrow  silk 
flounces  veiled  with  black  tulle,  and  headed  with  a 
fringed-out  ruche  of  silk.  A  black  lace  half-square 
shawl  was  arranged  as  a  tablier,  the  point  being  placed 
on  the  left  side  of  the  skirt.  The  bodice  was  a  long 
cuirasse  trimmed  to  match  the  skirt,  and  on  the  train 
was  a  deep  silk  flounce,  and  over  it  one  of  black  lace, 
headed  with  a  thick  ruche. 


assembled  in  one  of  the  class-rooms.  The  Princess  was 


MADEMOISELLE  TITIENS. 


then  taken  to  inspect  a  collection  of  pictures  at  the 
Pavilion,  and  thence  to  the  Dome,  where  a  crowded 
assembly  greeted  her  appearance  on  the  platform,  to 
which  she  was  conducted  by  the  Mayor,  who  then, 
addressing  the  audience,  expressed  the  gratitude  they 
all  felt  towards  the  Princess  for  her  kindness  in  coming 
to  them  on  the  occasion.  Having  begged  her  Royal 
Highness  to  open  the  new  school,  she  rose  amid  much 
cheering,  and  said,  “  I  declare  the  Brighton  New  School 
of  Science  and  Art  to  be  open  from  this  day  for  all  its 
purposes.”  Then  followed  a  very  able  speech  from 
the  Marquis  of  Lome,  in  which  he  remarked  that  science, 
and  art,  and  commerce  should  go  hand-in-hand,  and 
that  the  cultivation  of  art  gave  wings  to  commerce,  as  it 
gave  beauty  of  design  to  the  products  of  manufacturers. 
A  grand  luncheon  was  afterwards  provided  at  the 
Pavilion  by  the  Mayor,  when  the  entire  suite  of  rooms 
was  decorated  with  choice  flowers  and  plants,  and  the 
boudoir  set  apart  for  the  Princess  presented  a  most 
charming  appearance.  The  luncheon-table  was  beau¬ 
tifully  adorned  with  flowers  and  epergnes,  and  in  the  form 
of  a  horseshoe  a  beautiful  vase  of  white  camelias,  lilacs, 
and  Parma  violets  being  placed  before  the  Princess, 
who  was  attired  in  a  plum-coloured  velvet  dress,  trimmed 
with  ostrich  feathers,  bands  and  bonnet  en  suite.  After 
luncheon  the  Princess,  accompanied  by  the  Marquis  and 


This  talented  prima  donna  sang  at  the  Guildhall, 
Plymouth,  and,  in  response  to  an  encore,  gave  the  well- 
known  song,  “  Kathleen  Mavourneen.”  In  noticing 
this  the  following  story  is  narrated  : — The  author  oi 
“  Kathleen  Mavourneen”  was  Mr.  Crouch,  a  Plymouth 
music-master,  who  received  for  the  copyright  a  ^^'5  note. 
He  left  the  town  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Last  year, 
when  in  New  York,  Mademoiselle  Titiens  gave  the  song 
in  question  as  an  encore,  the  only  occasion  on  which  she 
did  so  while  in  the  Spates.  It  excited  a  furore  of  ap¬ 
plause,  and  when  this  had  subsided  she  was  told  that 
some  man,  presumed  to  be  a  lunatic,  was  fighting  his 
way  over  the  barriers  from  the  pit,  saying  he  was  deter¬ 
mined  that  he  must  speak  to  Mdlle.  Titiens,  who  kindly 
told  them  to  admit  him  at  once.  On  entering  he  burst 
into  tears,  sobbing  out,  “  Oh  !  Mdlle.  Titiens,  I  never 
heard  my  song  sung  as  you  have  just  sung  it,”  “  Your 
song  !’’  was  the  astonished  reply  ;  “  why,  you  are  not 
Crouch,  surely  V'  “  I  am  indeed,”  rejoined  the  poor 
old  composer.  “  I  felt  I  must  thank  you  myself.” 
A  pretty  story ;  unfortunately  not  true.  Crouch,  a 
well-known  London  vocalist,  died  many  years  ago. 

THE  DUKE  AND  DUCHESS  OF  EDINBURGH. 

A  ball  was  given  at  the  San  Antonio  Palace  by  their 
Royal  Highnesses  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh. 
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About  five  hundred  invitations  were  issued,  almost  all 
of  which  were  accepted.  The  Royal  host  and  hostess 
set  a  praiseworthy  example  of  punctuality  by  starting 
the  first  dance  a  few  minutes  before  nine  o’clock,  and 
from  that  time  till  two  o’clock  the  band  of  the  42  nd 
Highlanders  were  kept  very  busy.  The  Duke  and 
Duchess  and  suite  left  Malta  on  board  H.M.S.  Helicon 
for  the  Pirasus,  where  they  were  received  by  the  King 
and  Queen  of  Greece,  The  Royal  party  then  proceeded 
to  Athens,  where  a  dinner  was  given  in  honour  of  the 
distinguished  guests,  to  which  the  members  of  the 
English  and  Russian  Legation  were  invited. 

JUVENILE  BALL  AT  THE  MANSION  HOUSE. 

The  Lady  Mayoress  (Miss  White)  gave  a  juvenile 
ball  at  the  Mansion  House.  The  guests  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  numbered  1, 200,  and  the  limit  of  age  was  fixed  at 
from  eight  to  eighteen.  The  company  began  to  arrive 
about  six  o’clock,  and  were  received  in  the  saloon  by 
tne  Lord  Mayor,  the  Lady  Mayoress,  and  Miss  Florence 
White.  The  State  apartments  were  prettily  decorated 
and  brilliantly  lighted.  The  amusements  commenced 
with  a  performance  of  marionettes  in  ten  scenes,  includ¬ 
ing  quadrilles  and  hornpipes,  pole-balancing  and  jug¬ 
gling  ;  and  then  followed  the  time-honoured  and  ever- 
amusing  representations  of  “  Punch  and  Judy and 
afterwards  the  Indian  juggler,  “  Dugwar,”  went  through 
a  series  of  surprising  performances  of  a  similar  descrip¬ 
tion.  Then,  again,  the  “  South  American  Midgets” 
held  a  levee  during  the  evening ;  and  the  “  Gipsy 
Queen,’’  in  her  cave  of  mystery,  received  an  almost 
endless  succession  of  juvenile  guests.  Between  these 
various  performances  dancing  was  kept  up  with  much 
spirit  in  the  Egyptian  Hall,  and  at  nine  o’clock  supper 
was  served.  The  invitations  extended  to  the  whole  of 
the  members  of  the  Qjurts  of  Aldermen  and  Common 
Council  and  a  number  of  private  friends. 

FANCY  BALL. 

The  annual  Fancy  Ball  in  aid  of  the  charities  of 
Brighton  took  place  under  the  patronage  of  H.R.H. 
Princess  Louise  and  a  long  list  of  distinguished  per¬ 
sonages.  The  Pavilion  was  prettily  decorated,  and  the 
band  of  the  20th  Hussars  and  Mr.  Gate’s  band  were 
both  in  attendance.  There  were  many  pretty  and 
picturesque-looking  costumes.  Mrs.  Francis  Edwards, 
as  an  Albanian,  wore  a  short  white  satin  petticoat, 
bordered  with  rose-colour  satin,  and  trimmed  with 
gold  braid.  The  long  jacket,  of  emerald-green  velvet, 
braided  with  gold  braid  and  fringe,  is  lined  with  yellow 
satin,  and  has  large  open  sleeves.  This  toilette  is  com¬ 
pleted  with  gold  stomacher  and  belt ;  gold  and  green 
cap  ;  gold  coin  necklet  and  earrings  -,  jewelled  dagger 
in  the  belt,  and  green  satin  boots.  Miss  King,  as 
Piccatee,  wore  a  fipral  dress  of  pale  pink  gauze,  pro¬ 
fusely  ornamented  with  piccatees,  headdress  to  match, 
and  the  hair  powdered ;  necklet,  bracelet,  and  fan  of 
similar  flowers  and  ornaments,  diamonds  and  pink  topaz. 
Mrs.  Bolton  was  in  a  Canchoise  costume — a  petticoat 
of  amber  silk,  bodice  of  rich  brocaded  silk,  trimmed 
with  Valenciennes  lace,  tablier  of  green  silk,  Canchoise 
cap  of  Valenciennes  lace  fastened  with  gold  pins.  Miss 


Marshall,  as  a  Swiss  milkmaid,  had  a  white  silk  hood, 
lined  with  pink  silk,  a  white  figured  polonaise  ;  petticoat 
of  white  silk  with  blue  satin  sttipes;  sleeves,  apron, 
and  kerchief  of  Swiss  muslin  ;  black  velvet  with  cross 
round  the  neck,  and  wooden  pail  on  her  arm.  Lady 
Hastings,  in  a  Louis  XV.  dress  of  white  and  blue  satin, 
had  a  charmingly  becoming  satin  hat  and  diamond  orna¬ 
ments.  Miss  Alice  Sampson  appeared  as  The  Silver 
Key,  a  Sovereign  Remedy.  The  dress,  personating 
sovereignty,  consisted  of  a  skirt  of  silver  brocade,  black 
bodice  with  silver  stomacher,  and  train  composed  of 
black  silk  net  and  lace.  The  State  robe,  coming  from 
the  shoulder,  was  of  black  velvet,  trimmed  with  silver 
bullion,  and  dotted  all  over  with  gold  and  silver  coins 
of  different  sizes  and  value  ;  black  shoes  with  silver 
rosettes,  black  and  silver  fan,  crown  of  filigree  silver, 
silver  sceptre  studded  with  pearls,  bracelets  and  necklet 
of  silver  filigree.  The  Remedy  was  denoted  by  a  silver 
key  attached  to  a  broad  black  ribbon,  worn  across  the 
breast  as  an  order. 

CALICO  FANCY  BALL. 

A  Calico  Fancy  Dress  Ball  was  given  at  Southampton, 
on  which  occasion,  as  a  matter  of  course,  all  the  toilettes 
were  in  some  species  of  cotton  texture.  Among  the 
most  noticeable  were  the  following  : — Pale  Marguerite 
wore  a  long  white  dress,  the  hair  arranged  in  long  plaits 
tied  with  silver  cord.  Two  sisters  appeared,  one  as 
Queen  of  Night,  in  a  trailing  dress  of  black  net  studded 
with  silver  stars  ;  a  large  black  veil  was  fastened  to  the 
hair  by  a  silver  crescent,  and  floated  at  the  back,  and  in 
the  hand  was  carried  a  wand  with  a  silver  star  at  the 
top.  The  other  sister,  Gauleuse  de  Pommes,  wore  a 
short  blue  petticoat,  the  overskirt  white  and  chocolate  ; 
chocolate  bodice  opening  on  a  blue  waistcoat,  made  low 
in  front  and  with  short  sleeves  -,  whire  muslin  paysanne 
cap,  ornamented  with  two  colours ;  a  basket  of  apples, 
carried  in  the  hand,  completed  this  novel  character. 
August  was  represented  in  a  dress  of  maize  colour, 
profusely  ornamented  with  wild  flowers,  wheatears,  &c. ; 
a  silver  sickle  was  suspended  from  the  side.  Nursery 
rhymes  were  very  popular.  The  “  Old  Woman  who 
Lived  in  a  Shoe”  wore  a  short  skirt  of  black,  and  over 
it  a  Watteau  sacque  cut  square  at  the  throat,  and  with 
elbow  sleeves,  a  mob  cap  of  white  muslin,  and  a  large 
red  shoe  filled  with  dolls. 

FASHIONABLE  MARRIAGES. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Howard,  eldest  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Lady  Fanny  Howard,  with  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Frederick  Ponsonby,  third  son  of  Lord  de  Mauley,  took 
place  at  Eastbourne.  The  bride  wore  a  dress  of  rich 
white  silk,  trimmed  with  Brussels  lace’  flounces,  and 
veil  to  correspond.  The  four  bridesmaids  wore  pretty 
dresses  of  pale  blue  cashmere  and  silk,  with  hats  of 
blue  plush.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  Maurice  Ponsonby,  assisted  by  the  vicar  of  the 
parish.  The  breakfau  was  given  at  Compton-place  to 
a  number  of  distinguished  guests.  The  bride  and  bride¬ 
groom  left  for  Chatsworth,  the  princely  seat  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  the  bride’s  uncle. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Corbyn,  of  the  2 1st  Hussars, 
with  Mi  iS  Barrow,  daughter  of  the  late  Captain  Barrow, 
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R.N.,  was  solemnised  at  Trinity  Church,  Westbourne- 
terrace,  by  the  Rev.  Brownlow  Maitland.  The  bride 
wore  a  rich  white  silk  dress,  trimmed  with  orange 
blossoms  and  Irish  lace,  with  tulle  veil.  She  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  six  bridesmaids,  who  wore  light  blue  cash- 
mere  Princess  dresses,  trimmed  with  swansdown,  and 
blue  felt  hats  trimmed  with  plush  and  ostrich  feathers. 
Among  the  guests’  toilettes  were  an  olive-green  silk, 
trimmed  with  cream  silk  ;  a  silver-grey  silk,  with  hat 
to  match  ;  and  a  rich  brown  velvet  and  silk  costume. 
The  sister  of  the  bride  wore  a  rich  cream  silk  and 
damasse  s  and  the  bridegroom’s  sister  a  steel- coloured 
silk  with  cream  trimmings.  After  the  dejeuner  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  started  for  the  continent,  the  bride’s 


travelling-dress  being  a  navy  blue  silk,  and  a  long  pale¬ 
tot  and  hat  to  match. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Arthur  Moore,  M.P.,  and  Mary 
Lucy,  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Clifford,  took  place  at 
the  Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  War  wick-street.  Regent- 
street.  The  bride  was  accompanied  by  six  bridesmaids, 
and  the  ceremony  performed  by  Bishop  Clifford.  Subse¬ 
quently  the  wedding  party  proceeded  to  the  residence 
of  Sir  Chailes  Clifford  in  Portland-place,  where  a  break¬ 
fast  was  given  to  a  large  number  of  guests,  including 
the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Denbigh,  Lord  and  Lady  Petre, 
Sir  F.  and  Lady  Smythe,  the  Hon.  F.  Stonor  and  Mrs. 
Stonor,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murietta.  In  the  afternoon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moore  started  for  Mooresfort,  Tipperary. 


MISTRESS  ANO  MAID. 


NO.  HI. — THE 

LTHOUGH  a  good  housemaid  is  most 
essential  to  the  comfort  of  a  mistress,  she 
is  by  no  means  so  difficult  a  servant  to 
procure  as  is  a  good  cook.  She  has  no 
responsibility  as  to  management  or  as  to 
the  expenditure  of  money,  and  has  no  authority 
in  the  household  excepting  over  those  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  her  in  her  own  department. 

In  large  households  there  are  always  two 
3  housemaids,  and  often  more  ;  indeed,  in  large 
country  houses  where  much  company  is  kept 
four,  five,  or  even  six,  is  by  no  means  an  un¬ 
usual  number.  In  moderate  establishments,  however, 
two  is  the  more  frequent  number ;  while,  in  smaller 
ones,  one  housemaid,  with  a  girl  under  her,  whose 
time  is  divided  between  upstairs  work  and  the  kitchen, 
is  the  general  rule.  In  yet  smaller  families  the  house¬ 
maid  does  her  work  without  assistance,  and  in  such  a 
household  the  cook  undertakes  a  portion  of  the  house¬ 
work,  such  as  the  hall,  and  frequently  the  dining-room, 
and  assists  in  making  the  beds  which  are  large  enough 
to  require  two  persons.  If  there  is  no  man-servant 
the  housemaid  is  sometimes  required  to  wait  at  table, 
but  this  should,  if  possible,  be  obviated  by  the  engage¬ 
ment  of  a  parlour-maid. 

Sobriety  and  honesty  are  of  course  important  points 
in  inquiring  the  character  of  a  housemaid,  as  they  are 
in  that  of  any  other  servant  -,  but  a  lady  will  also,  na¬ 
turally,  lay  considerable  stress  on  cleanliness,  quick¬ 
ness,  early  rising,  and  proper  comprehension  of  her 
work. 

It  is  a  fallacy  with  many  ladies,  and  naturally  with 
more  servants,  to  imagine  that  any  one  can  at  once 
become  a  housemaid  without  any  preparatory  instruc¬ 
tion,  than  which  there  are  few  greater  mistakes.  A 
clumsy  or  inexperienced  housemaid  will  do  more  to 
ruin  furniture  in  a  month  than  could  be  effected  by  a 
year’s  legitimate  wear  and  tear,  while  an  ignorant  or 
careless  one  will  do  irreparable  injury  to  any  brass- 
work  or  marqueterie  that  may  ornament  the  house. 


HOUSEMAID. 

If  a  lady  engages  her  servants  herself — that  is,  if  she 
has  not  a  housekeeper  to  do  it  for  her — she  should, 
when  seeing  the  housemaid,  before  asking  for  her  cha¬ 
racter,  interrogate  her  as  to  her  methods  of  dealing 
with  various  descriptions  of  furniture  and  decoration. 
If  this  were  more  frequently  done  much  future  dis¬ 
appointment  and  annoyance  would  be  avoided. 

It  is  generally  an  excellent  plan  to  forbid  absolutely 
the  touching  of  any  specially  valuable  china.  With  the 
best  intentions,  a  housemaid’s  movements  are  apt  to  be 
rough  and  her  hand  somewhat  heavy.  If  the  lady 
really  cares  for  her  china  she  will  dust  it  herself;  if 
not,  it  is  infinitely  better  it  should  be  dusty,  which  is 
remediable,  than  broken,  which  is  irreparable. 

The  wages  of  housemaids  vary  considerably.  The 
head  housemaid  in  establishments  where  four  or  six 
are  kept  often  receives  as  much  zs  £2^  z.  year.  Where 
only  two  are  kept  the  wages  are  from  £].^  to  £20  ■, 
and  where  there  is  but  one,  from  ^^14  to  j^l6.  In  all 
cases  Is.  6d.  a  week  is  given  for  beer  and  washing,  if 
there  is  no  laundry  and  if  beer  is  not  supplied. 

In  the  more  ordinary  type  of  household,  where  there 
is  one  housemaid  sharing  a  girl  with  the  cook,  the 
housemaid’s  hour  of  rising  must  of  course  depend  on 
the  habits  of  the  family  and  the  amount  of  work  to  be 
done.  There  is  no  charm  in  any  special  hour,  as  some 
ladies  really  seem  to  suppose.  Her  first  duty  as  she 
goes  downstairs  is  to  open  the  staircase  windows  and 
let  in  the  fresh  morning  air,  of  course  if  it  is  neither 
foggy  nor  very  wet.  If  the  weather  is  very  cold  they 
need  only  remain  open  a  very  short  time,  which  will, 
however,  be  found  sufficient  to  change  the  air  and 
freshen  the  house. 

The  girl  having  the  charge  of  the^hall,  the  house¬ 
maid  looks  to  see  that  the  work  there  is  properly  done, 
and  then  proceeds  to  the  gentleman’s  dressing-room, 
which  is  the  first  room  required ;  lights  the  fire  if  it  is 
winter,  opens  the  window  for  a  few  minutes,  whether 
winter  or  summer  ;  dusts  the  dressing-table,  and  leaves 
the  room  for  the  man-servant  to  arrange  for  his  master. 
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She  then  proceeds  to  the  dining-room  ;  the  girl  having, 
raked  out  the  ashes  and  cleaned  the  grate,  lays  and 
lights  the  fire,  brushes  the  carpet  lightly  with  a  carpet- 
broom  (the  window  should  all  this  time  be  open),  dusts 
the  chimney-piece  and  sideboard,  and  then  leaves  the 
man-servant  to  lay  the  breakfast,  and  proceeds  to  the 
library. 

By  the  time  this  is  done  it  is  generally  time  for  the 
servants’  breakfast,  either  before  or  after  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  habits  of  the  family,  the  housemaid  takes 
up  the  lady’s  hot  water,  and  that  of  the  young  ladies, 
if  there  are  any. 

After  her  own  breakfast  she  proceeds  to  the  draw¬ 
ing-room,  and,  when  that  is  completed,  begins,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  girl,  to  do  the  bedrooms.  The 
first  step  after  opening  the  windows  wide  is  to  strip 
the  bedo,  turning  off  the  bedclothes.  While  they  are 
airing,  the  slops  are  emptied  out,  the  washing-stands,  if 
of  marble,  washed  over,  the  jugs  and  bottles  filled,  and 
all  such  matters  attended  to.  A  good  housemaid  never 
omits  to  wipe  over  the  inside  of  the  panes  of  each 
window  in  the  house  every  morning  ;  done  every  day 
it  is  very  little  trouble,  and  saves  the  annoyance  of 
a  great  deal  of  cleaning.  Also,  if  the  window-sill  out¬ 
side  is  painted,  a  damp  cloth  should  be  passed  over  it 
every  morning ;  it  will  then  never  require  to  be 
washed  with  soap,  which  injures  the  paint.  When  all 
this  is  done,  and  the  beds  made,  the  floor  must  be 
swept  with  a  carpet-broom,  and  then,  when  the  ser¬ 
vants’  rooms  are  also  done,  the  staircase  must  be 
carefully  swept. 

Bedrooms  should,  when  the  weather  will  permit, 
have  a  thorough  draught  blowing  through  them  during 
the  greater  portion  of  the  day ;  at  first  the  mistress 
will  have  to  see  to  this  personally,  servants  as  a  rule 
having  a  marked  aversion  to  fresh  air.  Of  course, 
however,  the  housemaid  must  be  watchful  and  close 
the  windows,  at  any  rate  partially,  when  it  begins  to 
rain,  and  they  should  be  closed  at  three  o’clock  in 
winter,  though  staircase  windows  may,  if  agreeable, 
be  kept  open  later. 

Each  room  in  the  house  should  have  a  thorough 
cleaning  once  a  week,  and  have  its  carpet  well 
swept  with  tea-leaves,  the  chimney-pieces,  if  of  white 
marble,  washed,  and  the  man-servant  employed  to  clean 
the  mirrors  and  any  glass  shades  there  may  be. 

One  thing  which  a  lady,  if  she  wishes  it  to  be  pro¬ 
perly  done,  must  always  teach  her  housemaid  herself 
is  the  proper  method  of  draping  curtains.  The 
woman’s  unassisted  judgment  conceives  that  gathering 
each  curtain  in  a  lump  and  passing  a  band  round  it  is 
all  that  can  possibly  be  required,  and  it  will  need  both 
time  and  patience  before  she  can  be  taught  the  art  of 
draping  the  folds  properly. 

Another  vice  inherent  in  the  genus  is  the  determina¬ 
tion  to.  place  every  available  article  of  furniture  so 
cloM'  ag^nst  the  wall  that  the  paint  or  paper  is  in¬ 
evitably- marked.  Some  ladies,  in  despair  at  the  obsti^* 
naoy  ■of.  their  maids  on  this  point,  have  a*  piece  of  wood' 
ndUd  onr.  the  floor,  painted  and  grained  like  the  wains¬ 
cot,  and  of  sufficient  width  to  render  it  absolutely 
impossible  that  the  back  of  a  chair  should  touch  the 


wall.  This  is  an  effectual  remedy,  but  it  is  of  course 
far  better  if  the  same  result  can  be  achieved  by  pointing 
out  the  proper  method. 

The  staircase,  besides  being  daily  swept,  must  also 
have  a  thorough  weekly  cleaning,  each  stair-rod  being 
taken  out  and  rubbed  bright,  and  the  carpet  behind  it 
carefully  brushed  to  prevent  accumulations  of  dust  and* 
fluff.  All  window-ledges  and  the  divisions  of  the 
panes  of  the  windows  must  be  wiped  over  every  day, 
as  they  are  great  places  for  the  lodgment  of  blacks. 
If  in  the  bedrooms  the  muslin  blinds  do  not  move  up 
and  down  with  the  window,  they  should  be  taken  off 
while  the  windows  are  open,  otherwise  they  become 
filled  with  blacks.  It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  have  a 
light  frame  made  to  fit  the  width  of  the  window  and 
about  a  foot  deep  with  fine  gauze  strained  across  it, 
and  to  fit  this  in  before  the  window  is  opened  at  the 
bottom,  or  else  the  toilet-table  will  become  a  mass  of 
smuts. 

The  cleaning  we  have  described  will  tolerably  fill 
up  the  time  to  the  servants’  dinner  hour.  After 
that  meal  the  housemaid  dresses  herself  for  the  after¬ 
noon,  and  generally  finds  abundance  of  household 
sewing  ready  to  her  hand.  If  there  be  only  one  man¬ 
servant,  and  he  goes  out  with  the  carriage,  it  will  be 
her  duty  to  listen  for  the  bell  and  to  answer  the  door, 
and  she  should  be  particular  not  to  keep  visitors 
waiting.  In  households  where  there  is  no  under-girl 
the  housemaid  gets  the  servants’  tea  ready,  but  if  there 
is  a  girl  it  is  her  duty. 

Before  her  dinner  the  housemaid  takes  hot  water  to 
the  bedrooms,  that  the  ladies  may  wash  their  hands 
before  luncheon,  and  must  not  neglect  to>  empty  the 
basins  immediately  afterwards.  After  her  tea  she 
should  again  glance  round  the  rooms  and  replace  any¬ 
thing  that  has  been  disarranged  ;  it  is  then  generally 
her  time  to  take  a  short  walk  unless  there  is  some 
great  press  of  needlework,  but  she  must  be  in*  in  ample 
time  to  draw  down  the  blinds  and  close  the  curtains 
or  shutters,  if  there  are  any,  in  the  different  bedrooms, 
and  to  take  up  hot  water  for  dressing. 

When  the  lady  comes  up  to  dress,  the  housemaid 
proceeds  to  the  drawing-room,  makes  up  the  fire  («he 
only  time  in  the  day  that  it  is  her  duty  to  do  so  after 
it  is  once  lighted),  sweeps  the  hearth,  and  rearranges 
the  room,  putting  chairs  back  in  their  places,  shaking 
up  sofa-cushions,  replacing  antimacassars,  folding  stray 
newspapers  and  laying  them  tidily  aside,  &c.  When 
dinner  has  commenced  she  empties  the  basins,  turns 
down  the  beds,  and  arranges  the  rooms  for  the  night, 
by  which  time  supper  is  ready,  and  after  that  she  has 
only  to  bring  up  the  hot  water. 

A  housemaid  must,  of  course,  wear  nothing  but  print 
gowns,  covered  as  much  as  possible  with  a  coarse 
apron,  in  the  morning.  A  strange  objection  prevails 
among  many  ladies  against  their  servants  wearing  dark 
and  therefore  serviceable  prints,  and  the  result  is  that 
they-  generally  present  a  washed-out  and  somewhat 
draggled'  appearance,  which-  would  be  avoided  if  they^ 
were  encouraged  to  purchase  darker  colours..  Most 
ladies,.,  too;  have  a- rooted  prejudice  in  favour  of  their 
servants  wearing  caps,  although  they  hove- heeu'  obliged' 
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to  permit  their  own  mads  to  (fispense  with  them.  It 
is  really  a  question  whedwr  it  is.  worth  while  to  enforce 
anything  to  which  all  servants  in  these  days  have  such 
a  rooted  dislike,  more  especially  as  the  cap  is  often 
used  as  a  screen  to  untidy  hair,  which  must  be  brushed 
and  kept  neat  if  uncovered.  Sumptuary  laws  never 
did  any  good  in  history,  and  they  are  nearly  as  useless  in 
a  household  ;  the  mistresses  who  make  the  most  fuss 
about  their  servants  dressii^  plainly  are  generally  those 
whose  maids  are  the  most  showy,  even  if,  as  I  have 
more  than  once  known  to  be  the  case,  the  forbidden 
flower  or  feather  has  not  been  put  in  as  soon  as  the 
house  was  out  of  sight,  and  taken  off  again  before 
returning. 

For  a  few  days  after  the  arrival  of  a  new  housemaid 
a  lady  should  carefully  supervise  her  work,  pointing 
out  anything  even  to  the  most  minute  detail  which  she 
thinks  might  be  improved,  and  there  must  always  be 
a  certain  watchfulness  maintained,  as  the  best  house¬ 
maids  are  sometimes  inclined  to  slyrk  their  work. 
The  panels  of  all  doors  should  be  carefully  wiped  over 
every  day  to  prevent  dust  adhering,  and  if  mouldings 
are  carelessly  brushed  and  dust  allowed  to  remain,  as 
is  so  often  the  case,  in  the  corners,  it  should  at  once 
be  pointed  out.  A  few  old  silk  handkerchiefs  should 
be  provided,  and  the  housemaid  enjoined  never  on  any 
account  to  touch  looking-glass  frames  or  any  other 
gilt  surface  excepting  with  them  and  with  a  feather 
brush. 

In  a  large  country  house  where  much  company  is 


kept,  the  housemaids  are  kept  very  busy.  If  there  is 
a  housekeeper,  she  of  course  arranges  the  division  of 
the  work  and  assigns  the  maids  to  the  different  rooms, 
but  if  not,  the  decision  rests  with  the  head  housemaid. 

When  ladies  are  visiting  without  their  own  maids  to 
attend  to  their  comforts,  it  is  very  important  that  the 
housemaid  who  has  their  room  in  charge  shall  answer 
their  bell  at  once,  and  bring  up  hot  water  or  whatever 
they  may  require.  In  a  house  where  there  is  much 
company  the  housemaids  find  the  douceurs  they  receive 
a  very  pleasant  addition  to  their  wages. 

Of  course  in  such  houses  all  the  reception-rooms 
must  be  finished  before  breakfast,  and  this  necessitates 
very  early  rising  or  the  work  cannot  be  got  through. 
As  soon  as  breakfast  commences  the  housemaids  attack 
the  bedrooms,  and  should  endeavour  to  get  them  com¬ 
pleted  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  their  being 
thoroughly  clean.  Many  ladies  wish  to  retire  to  their 
rooms  to  write  letters,  and  it  is  annoying  to  find  the 
housemaids  in  possession.  It  is  better  to  do  all  the 
bedrooms  first  and  then  complete  the  dressing-rooms 
after,  as  it  is  but  rarely  that  the  gentlemen  return  to 
them  during  the  morning.  The  housemaids  must  go 
round  all  the  rooms  between  four  and  five  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  closing  the  windows  unless  it  is  the  height  of 
summer,  shutting  the  curtains  at  dusk,  and  lighting  the 
fires  in  the  rooms  where  they  are  required ;  they  must 
also  bring  hot  water  shortly  before  the  dressing-bell 
rings,  and  while  dinner  is  in  progress  prepare  the 
rooms  for  the  night.  Maitresse  de  Maison. 
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f!.  Costumeof  numve  faille  and  violet  velvet.  Trained 
skicc  in.  faille,  widt  floaace  and  plisse  in  fronfe^ ;  these 
sarmonnted  on  thn  txaia  by  three  others.  Above  the 
plissi'  in  front  are  two  rows  o£  violet  fringe,  gold  braid, 
and  a.  band  of  vehcet.  This  oniamentation  is  repeated 
on  the  upper  pait  oi  the  tablier.  Cuirasse  habit  in 
velvet,  the  front  laced  with  violet  silk  cord  on  a  plastron 
of  faille,  the  back  prolonged  in  two  long  ends  bound 
with  fiulle,  and  biiin»ed  in  all  their  length.  Faille 
sleeve  with  piisse  and  double  cnflT  of  velvet.  Capote  of 
violetr  velvet  with  wide  flat  crown,  and  round  it  x 
mauve  ostrich  feather;.  The  brim  is  filled  in  with  x 
band  of  Surah.  White  gauze  strings  trimmed  with  lace 
are  fastened  under  the  brhn  at  the  back  and  tied  in 
front. 

2.  Costuaie  in  fhillir  said;  silik  and  woollen  brother. 
'Che  train  ix  added  bulfMeay  up^  the  skirt  by  box  pleats^ 
and:  onnmemed  bjr  lidBUMtsi  pksses  and  flounces.  Pbls*- 


naise  closed  in  a  long  curved  line  coming  from  the 
shoulder.  This  vetement  is  cut  straight  from  the  side- 
piece  of  the  back,  leaving  the  skirt  fully  visible  and 
ornamented  with  green  passementerie  stars.  The 
opposite  side  consists  of  a  long  end  formed  of  the  two 
sides  of  the  front  and  back,  also  trimmed  with  passe¬ 
menterie,  the  space  filled  in  with  rich  silk  cord  and 
tassels.  A  faille  scarf  gracefully  pleated  coming  from 
the  front  is  caught  below  the  waist  by  a  passementerie 
ornament,  and  terminated  at  the  lower  edge  at  the  back 
by  a  bow  of  fmlle.  Faille  sleeve  with  pUsse  and  cnfF. 
PifFeraro  bonnet  in  grey  felt,  the  brim  bordered  with 
green  and  filled  with  crepe  lisse,  black  aigrette  and 
coque  feather,  fastened  by  loops  of  green  cord.  Green 
and  brown  ribboit  strings  are  tied  ar  the  side. 

Price  of  fnutern  of  eithet  of  these  made  up,  6«.  6d. ; 
fliu  patterui,  — Madamu  A.  Letelikr,  30,  Henrietta- 
stre^  Covenivgarxlen. 


13^. — Visiting  Toilette. 

(Made-ut  Pattern^  (u.  6a. ;  Flat  Pattern,  4/. — Madame  A.  Leteluer,  30,  Henrietta- ttreet^  Coveut  Garaen.) 
(PoAt-Offioe  Order*  to  be  made  payable  at  the  Post  Office,  King-street  Covent  Qanlen.) 
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139- — Prixcess  Robe. 

{^Madt-vt  Taitem,  4/.  6</.;  Flat  Pattern,  Zt.  90. — Madame  A.  Letellier,  30,  Hmrietta-ttreet,  Covent  Garden.) 
(Post-Office  Orders  to  be  made  pajable  at  the  Post  Office,  King-street,  Covent  Oarden.) 
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140. — Houss  Dresses. 

Pa  'em  oJ_  each,  4/.  6^.;  Flat  Pattern,  ^s. — Madame  A.  Litellier,  %0,  Henrietta-street^  Covent  Garden.'^ 
(J  o  ('Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  the  Poet  Office,  Kin^^street,  Co^ot  Oarden.) 
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I4l- — Dinne»  and  Home  Toilettes. 

PaUtm  of  tithtr,  6<.  fid,  ;  Flat  PaUetmt.^ — Mitmiwt-  A.  Larauai,.  30,  Htnrietta-ttrtet,  Covent  Garden,) 
(Poat-Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  the  Post  Office,  King-street,  Coveut.Oardcn.): 


—  fANCY  i}A>.L  V^UoluMbb. 

tern  of  either ^  Made  up  and  Trimmed,  6i. ;  Flat  Pattern,  4/. — Madame  A.  Letellier.  to.  Henrietta-etreei,  Covent  Garden.) 
(Post-Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  tbe  Poet  Office,  King-street,  Covent  Garden.) 
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143 — xjti.c.io. 

{^Madc’Ut  Pattern,  6s.  6d.  ;  Flat  Pattern,  41. — Madame  A.  Letellier,  ^O,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 
(Post-OflSce  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  the  Post  OfiBce,  King-street,  CoTint  Garden.) 
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HIS  year  our  couturieres'  imagination  seems 
rather  at  a  loss  for  creating  novelties  in 
matters  fashionable.  Reminiscences  of 
the  official  balls  at  the  Elysee  bring  but  a 
small  number  of  dresses  deserving  par¬ 
ticular  mention. 

These  toilettes,  from  notes  taken  at  the 
IK  time,  were  composed  something  as  follows  : — 
W  One  was  of  sea-green  satin,  trimmed  in  all 
*  the  lower  part  with  flounces  of  green  tulle 
X  taken  double;  these  flounces,  of  graduated 
size,  were'sieven  in  number  in  front,  and 
eleven  at  the  back,  the  rest  of  the  skirt  being  covered 
with  tulle  puffings ;  a  wreath  of  velvet  foliage,  of 
several  shades  of  green  and  brown,  was  placed  upon 
the  edge  of  the  first  flounce  and  afterwards  became  lost 
in  the  train.  The  bodice,  of  stamped  velvet  of  a  darker 
gree.i  over  sea-green  satin,  formed  a  long  cuirass  in 
front,  and  was  lengthened  into  a  sort  of  short  tunic, 
which  came  down  to  the  wreath  of  foliage  placed  over 
the  last  tulle  flounce.  Behind  this  the  tunic  was  finished 
into  two  long  lapels  crossing  each  other  and  fastened 
with  trailing  branches  of  foliage.  A  lighter  wreath  of 
the  same  was  placed  round  the  shoulders.  The  head¬ 
dress  was  a  coronet  of  tinted  leaves  to  match. 

Another  toilette  was  of  white  faille,  in  the  Princess 
shape,  trimmed  round  the  bottom  with  a  thick  pinked- 
out  ruche,  several  times  double,  and  divided  in  the 
middle  by  a  ruche  of  tulle.  This  ruche  was  much 
thicker  in  the  middle  of  the  train,  and  became  gradually 
narrower,  coming  up  along  the  seams  on  either  side, 
and  thus  describing  a  sort  of  court  train.  The  front 
part  was  entirely  draped  with  tulle,  disposed  in  irregular 
pleats  and  divided  across  by  wreaths  of  rose-coloured 
geraniums,  with  leaves  and  buds.  Square  low  bodice 
of  white  faille,  with  berthe  of  pleated  tulle,  edged  with 
a  narrow  pinked-out  faille  ruche  round  the  bottom,  and 
with  a  tulle  ruche  round  the  top.  Bouquet  of  rose- 
coloured  geraniums  on  the  bosom,  spray  of  the  same  on 
the  left  shoulder,  and  chatelaine  wreath  to  match  in  the 
hair. 

A  young  girl’s  dress  was  also  of  white  faille,  with  a 
scarf  drapery  of  soft  and  brilliant  white  silk  gauze, 
fastened  with  large  clusters  of  moss-roses.  Ix)w  corselet 
of  white  faille,  with  a  drapery  of  gauze  forming  a 
sort  of  open  fichu.  Bouquet  and  coiffure  of  moss- 
roses. 

A  very  lovely  dress  worn  by  a  young  married  lady 
was  of  rose-coloured  faille,  covered  with  puffings  of 
rose-coloured  tulle,  with  tulle  pluses  round  the  bottom. 
Habit  bodice  of  rose-coloured  brocatelle.  This  bodice 
was  lengthened  behind  into  two  very  long  lapels,  open¬ 
ing  over  tulle  bouillons.  Wreaths  of  brown-tinted 
foliage  artistically  disposed  over  this  dress  gave  it  a 
most  elegant  appearance. 

A  toilette  for  a  lady  of  a  certain  age  was  of  butter¬ 
cup-coloured  faille,  with  draperies  and  ornaments  of 


garnet  velvet.  Bodice  of  garnet  velvet,  with  a  butter¬ 
cup-coloured  plastron  ;  wreath  composed  of  clusters  of 
buttercups  wth  long  trailing  grasses. 

Wreaths  of  foliage  and  flowers  are  the  principal  orna¬ 
ment  of  ball  dresses.  We  have  been  shown  very  beau¬ 
tiful  nouveautes  in  this  department  by  a  distinguished 
Aeuriste. 

Parures  of  golden  currants,  with  foliage  of  green  and 
bronze  foliage,  most  richly  effective.  Clusters  of  gold 
and  purple  grapes,  frosted  with  silver,  and  satin  and 
velvet  foliage  of  all  the  tints  of  autumn.  Fringe-like 
wreaths  of  lime-blossoms,  lilies  of  the  valley,  begonias, 
crocuses,  hyacinths,  tulips,  and  meadow  daisies. 

Evening  dresses  are,  as  a  rule,  made  with  great  sim¬ 
plicity  as  far  as  shape  and  outline  go.  The  following 
evening  or  dinner  dress  for  a  young  girl  is  in  very  good 
taste.  It  is  of  pink  silk  and  gauze,  striped  with  two 
shades  of  pink.  Both  the  faille  skirt  and  the  gauze 
tunic  are  trimmed  with  narrow ////ifr  of  faille.  The 
front  part  of  this  dress  is  crossed  twice  with  wide  gauze 
scarves,  finished  at  the  back  with  bows,  which  drape  up 
the  tunic  at  the  back.  Bodice  of  plain  faille  in  the  shape 
of  a  cuirass,  laced  behind,  trimmed  with  a  gauze  drapery 
forming  a  round  berthe. 

Another  is  of  pearl-grey  silk.  The  skirt  is  trimmed 
round  the  bottom  with  a  flounce  put  on  in  hollow 
pleats,  and  finished  by  a  narrow  faille  plisse.  The 
Princess  tunic,  laced  at  the  back,  is  of  crepe  de  chine 
of  the  same  colour.  This  tunic  is  edged  with  fringe  ; 
it  forms  two  long  points  at  the  back,  crossing  each 
other,  draped  and  tailing  very  low  over  the  skirt.  The 
low  bodice  is  finished  with  a  lace  frilling,  and  trimmed 
with  crape  draperies  fastened  here  and  there  with 
crossings  of  silk,  and  edged  with  fringe.  A  less  dressy 
toilette  for  a  dinner  or  small  evening  party  is  composed 
of  a  plain  skirt  of  cream-coloured  cashmere,  trimmed 
round  the  bottom  with  a  pleated  flounce  of  faille.  Two 
wide  bands  of  emerald-green  velvet  cross  the  skirt  in 
front  and  unite  at  the  back  into  one  large  bow,  which 
forms  the  heading  of  a  long  sweeping  train.  Corselet 
of  green  velvet,  open  in  the  shape  of  a  square  with 
crepe  lisse  frillings.  Sleeves  of  cream-coloured  cash- 
mere,  finished  at  the  elbow,  and  trimmed  with  green 
velvet  and  crepe  lisse. 

Very  handsome  sortie  de  hals  are  made  with  Indian 
cashmere  shawls  gracefully  draped.  Others  are  of  plain 
cashmere  richly  embroidered  in  silk  and  chenille,  mingled 
with  gold  or  silver  thread,  and  sometimes  with  coloured 
beads.  The  shape  of  these  sortie  de  hals  or  opera  cloaks 
is  that  of  a  circular,  shorter  behind  than  in  front,  and 
with  wide  and  long  open  sleeves.  Sometimes  it  is 
lengthened  in  front  into  square  or  pointed  lapels. 

Some  of  our  readers  are  anxious  to  know  whether 
the  cuirass  bodice  is  still  fashionable.  We  readily 
answer  it  is  so,  for  a  large  number  among  the  new 
spring  toilettes  we  have  seen  are  made  with  the  long 
cuirass  bodice,  laced  or  buttoned  at  the  back,  and  very 
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long  over-skirt,  draped  diagonally,  and  very  low  down 
at  the  back. 

As  for  the  polonaise,  it  is  also  still  in  favour,  but 
so  long  as  almost  entirely  to  conceal  the  under-skirt. 
It  differs,  in  fact,  very  little  from  the  Princess  dress, 
which  is  itself  fast  merging  into  the  fourreau,  for  skirts 
are  scantier  than  ever. 

Another  style  again,  but  suitable  only  to  dress 
toilettes,  is  to  have  a  long  cuirass  forming  a  sort  of 
tablier  in  front,  and  a  train  of  the  same  material  at  the 
back,  while  the  front  of  the  skirt  is  generally  made  of  a 
different  kind  of  fabric,  but  of  the  same  colour.  These, 
with  the  habit  bodice,  or  long  jacket  opening  over  a 
plastron  or  waistcoat,  are  the  prevailing  styles  for  day¬ 
time  toilets,  either  of  fancy  woollen  material  or  of  silk, 
or  of  both  combined.  The  mantle  is  still  made  mostly 
in  the  paletot  shape,  longer  in  front  than  at  the  back, 
and  matched  in  material  and  colour  to  the  dress. 

Combinations  of  two  kinds  of  material  for  dresses  seem 
likely  to  be  more  in  favour  than  ever  this  spring,  but 
both  materials  will  be  of  the  same  colour. 

There  are  a  good  many  new  fancy  woollen  materials 
of  basket-work  texture,  or  striped  or  otherwise  figured, 
small  armure  patterns  in  such  variety  as  to  be  inde¬ 
scribable.  One  of  the  prettiest  is  the  mosaique,  a  sort 
of  almost  imperceptible  check.  All  these  fancy  fabrics 
are  employed  in  combination  with  cashmere,  beige, 
goat’s-hair,  and  various  other  plain  self-coloured  ma¬ 
terials  to  match. 

Thus  a  dress  of  almond-coloured  mosaique  and  plain 
beige  has  a  beige  skirt,  trimmed  with  three  alternate 
flounces  of  both  materials,  and  with  a  deep  plisse  stitched 
down  top  and  bottom  of  the  fancy  fabric.  A  long  po¬ 
lonaise  of  the  mosaique  is  plain,  and  buttoned  down  the 
middle  in  front.  At  the  back  the  bodice  is  made  to  fit 
tightly,  with  five  seams,  and  the  skirt  is  draped  across 
and  siightly  fastened  up  on  the  right  side  under  a  cornet¬ 
shaped  pleated  aumoni'ere  pocket,  finished  with  a  bow 
of  ribbon  to  match.  Two  long  scarf  lapels  of  the  beige 
material,  piped  with  silk,  sewn  into  the  seams  on  either 
side,  are  loosely  tied  together  over  the  back  of  the  skirt. 
The  polonaise  is  edged  round  with  a  ball  fringe  of  wool 
to  match  ;  the  lapels  are  also  finished  with  similar  fringe. 
The  sleeves  are  of  the  beige  material,  with  pleated 
trimmings  of  the  mosaique  by  way  of  cuffs. 

More  dressy  toilettes  are  composed  of  fancy  woollen 
material  and  plain  silk. 

In  this  style  we  may  notice  a  costume  of  finely-striped 
fancy  material  of  two  shades  of  blue  and  of  plain  blue 
faille.  The  skirt  is  of  faille,  with  one  flounce  of  the 
same,  and  a  trimming  of  the  striped  material  cut  out  in 
square  tabs  and  laid  over  the  pleated  flounce.  The 
polonaise,  entirely  of  the  striped  material,  forms  a  point 
in  front,  two  slanting-oif  lapels  on  either  side,  and  two 
long  points  which  are  crossed  at  the  back.  The  striped 
bodice  has  a  plastron  of  faille  in  front,  and  faille  sleeves. 

Also  a  costume  of  fine  woollen  natte  of  a  pretty  shade 
'  of  steel  grey,  and  silk  to  match.  The  faille  skirt  is 
trimmed  round  the  bottom  with  a  pleated  flounce  of  the 
natte  material  put  on  in  hollow  pleats,  fastened  at  the 
top  with  a  bias  of  faille,  and  finished  with  a  ruched 
heading  of  natte  lined  with  faille.  The  Princess  tunic 


is  piped  with  faille,  and  buttoned  on  either  side  over  a 
plastron  of  faille,  with  large  passementerie  buttons. 
Plain  sleeves  with  revers  piped  with  faille. 

And  a  costume  of  light  Havannah-coloured  armure 
woollen  material,  streaked  with  blue,  and  plain  Ha¬ 
vannah-coloured  silk.  Silk  skirt,  flounced  round  the 
bottom.  Tunic  of  the  armure  material,  opening  upon 
the  left  side,  but  joined  together  again  by  crossings  of 
light  blue  braid  brocaded  with  blue  silk  flowers.  Bodice 
with  basques  open  in  front  and  at  the  back,  trimmed 
with  similar  braid,  as  well  as  the  pocket  and  sleeves. 

For  a  young  girl’s  evening  toilette  we  have  also  taken 
note  of  a  very  pretty  dress  of  pale  blue  cashmere.  This 
dress  is  made  in  the  Princess  shape,  and  quite  plain  at 
the  back.  The  front  widths  are  cut  into  square  tabs, 
showing  a  plisse  of  blue  cashmere  between.  The  tabs 
are  piped  with  white  silk,  and  ornamented  with  two 
rouleaux  of  the  same.  A  deep  band  of  cashmere  cut 
out  and  trimmed  in  the  same  way  is  arranged  over  the 
skirt,  so  as  to  simulate  a  tablier.  The  dress  is  merely 
looped  up  on  one  side  by  means  of  a  fancy  pocket, 
trimmed  with  white  silk  rouleaux.  The  back  widths 
are  slightly  draped.  The  sleeves  are  finished  from  the 
elbow  with  piped  frillings  and  white  silk  rouleaux. 

A  handsome  black  silk  dress  is  made  as  follows  : — 
The  back  widths  are  untrimmed  and  form  a  semi-train. 
The  front  is  trimmed  at  the  bottom  with  a  pleated 
flounce ;  upon  the  left  side  it  is  arranged  in  light  puffings, 
finished  by  seven  narrow  cross  strips  and  a  black  lace 
border,  which  trimming  is  continued  up  the  middle  of 
the  front  W  the  edge  of  the  cuirass  bodice,  coming  down 
into  a  deep  plain  basque.  The  right  side  of  this  front 
part  is  disposed  into  plain  cross  folds,  the  trimming  of 
cross  strips  and  lace  being  twice  repeated  over  it,  once 
at  the  bottom  and  once  about  midway  up.  The  bodice 
is,  as  above  mentioned,  a  long  cuirass  ;  it  is  buttoned 
down  the  middle  in  front,  and  trimmed  en  bretelles  with 
bias  folds  of  silk  edged  with  lace  and  finished  with  a 
bow  in  front.  The  tight  sleeves  have  puffed  revers 
edged  with  lace. 

A  new  and  very  Parisian  modification  of  the  Breton 
costume  is  very  fashionable.  It  is  generally  made  of 
some  blue  material — cashmere  or  any  sort  of  light 
woollen  fabric.  It  consists  of  a  plain  moderately 
long  skirt,  a  second  slightly  draped  one,  and  a  long 
jacket,  well  fitting  behind,  cut  square,  and  remaining 
open  in  front  to  show  a  long  plastron  of  the  same 
material.  This  plastron  is  more  or  less  richly  em¬ 
broidered  and  trimmed  with  braid.  There  is  a  special 
Breton  braid  of  mohair  brocaded  with  silk  which  is 
more  particularly  suitable  to  this  style  of  costume.  The 
jacket  is  finished  at  the  top  with  a  large  plain  turned- 
down  sailor  collar,  a  double  row  of  either  nacre,  silver, 
or  gilt  buttons  is  sewn  on  close  together  on  either 
side  close  to  the  edge  of  the  jacket.  The  deep  revers 
of  the  sleeves  and  the  large  square  pockets  on  either 
side  of  the  basque  are  also  trimmed  with  braid  and 
buttons.  The  skirts  are  quite  plain  ;  one  row  of  braid 
only  is  placed  over  the  deep  hem  of  the  under  one. 
This  costume  is  rather  fanciful,  but  very  elegant  and 
becoming  to  young  ladies  for  demi-toilette.  It  may  be 
worn  out  of  doors  without  any  extra  mantle,  and  is 
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Tery  suitable  for  the  spring  season.  The  hat  to  match 
should  be  a  simple  round  one,  trimmed  with  a  long 
scarf  veil  of  dark-blue  silk  gauze. 

The  felt  chapeau,  with  deep  brim  slanting  or  turned 
up,  and  round  or  pointed  crown,  very  much  trimmed 
with  feathers,  is  no  longer  to  be  seen  among  new  models. 
The  capote,  in  the  toquet  shape — that  is,  with  the  border 
resting  upon  the  hmr — and  a  limp  crown,  or  else  with 
a  border  rmsed  in  front  to  show  a  torsade  or  wreath 
inside,  is  the  shape  most  generally  adopted  just  now. 
The  limp  crown,  puffed  or  pleated,  is  finished  into  a 
long  narrow  pleated  curtain  ;  and  almost  all  the  new 


models  have  wide  strings  to  tie  in  a  large  bow  under 
the  chin.  And  thus  we  are  gradually  coming  back  to 
the  classical  bonnet  which  really  did  cover  the  head. 
The  pretty  little  capotes  we  now  see  are  small,  indeed, 
but  at  least  they  sit  close  to  the  head  instead  of  appear¬ 
ing  ready  to  fly  off  from  it.  They  are  at  present  made 
of  silk  or  crape  to  match  the  dress,  or  else  of  black  tulle 
and  lace. 

It  is  probable  this  change  in  the  shape  of  bonnets  will 
bring  about  one  equally  great  in  that  of  coiffures,  which, 
indeed,  are  already  arranged  much  lower  upon  the  head, 
and  drooping  in  the  neck. 


TO  AMERICA. 


REAT  and  understanding  nation  ! 

Bear  with  one  whose  humble  pen 
Sends  this  hearty  commendation 

Flying  through  the  mouths  of  men  ; 
Not  in  vain  presumptuous  daring. 

But  with  gratitude  sincere. 

As  your  thousand  bounties  sharing 
This  Centennial  happy  year. 

None  need  doubt  my  faithful  fitness 
Thus  to  judge,  and  so  to  speak. 

As  a  true  and  honest  witness. 

Mindful,  though  his  words  be  weak. 
Since  I  may  not  tell  out  strongly 
All  the  best  I  feel  and  see, 

I.est  susjMcion,  sneering  wrongly. 

Find  a  flatterer  in  me. 

Five  and  twenty  years  have  vanished 
Since  I  h^ed  you  once  before. 

And  my  memory  holds  unbanished 
How  you  greeted  me  of  yore  ; 

Even  now  some  few  surround  me — 
Though  that  quarter-century’s  fled — 
And  their  love  has  newly  crowned  me 
With  old  blessings  on  my  head. 

Thanks  to  you,  dear  old  and  new  friends. 
Each  and  all  my  praise  receive. 
Everywhere  I  know  you  true  friends 
And  your  cordial  words  believe  ; 

As  a  brother  greets  a  brother 
Still  our  generous  feelings  blend. 

And  we  look  on  one  another 
Each  with  each  as  on  his  friend. 


Noble  people  !  now  returning. 

Absent  thus  so  many  a  year. 

With  what  ken,  not  undiscerning, 

Can  I  judge  your  great  career  ? 

How  does  Rip  Van  Winkle  find  you  — 
Worse  or  better  than  of  yore } 

Flinging  all  your  faults  behind  you  ? 
Forcing  all  your  best  before  ? 

Yes !  as  in  that  old  Dutch  story. 

You  have  grown  both  great  and  good  ; 
Truly,  Progress  is  your  glory. 

Winning  all  that  mortals  could  : 

Truly  rising  better,  wiser. 

For  adversities  and  woes. 

Gathering  good  from  each  adviser. 

War  and  peace,  and  friends  and  foes. 

Temperance,  morals,  courteous  bearing. 
And  the  hand  to  help  all  round. 

Each  another’s  burden  sharing — 
Generous  traits  like  these  abound  ; 
Energetic,  self-confiding. 

And  religious,  and  sincere. 

Patient,  duteous,  law-abiding — 

Men  like  these  are  common  here  ! 

God’s  good  will  your  country  blessing 
Helps  your  works  of  human  will. 
Wondrous  cities,  each  possessing 
Every  type  of  art  and  skill ; 

While  the  wilderness  rejoices. 

Showing  Edens  on  the  earth. 

With  the  shout  of  freemen’s  voices. 
Woman’s  song,  and  childhood’s  mirth. 


Since  your  pilgrim  fathers  landed 
(Some  of  mine  sailed  with  them  too). 

Giant-hearted,  giant-handed. 

We  still  fight  life’s  battles  through. 

Till  the  energies,  victorious. 

Of  our  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

Build  us  yet  more  great,  more  gloriou  s — 

Kings  and  priests  in  every  place ! 

Martin  F.  Tupier. 


Albany,  N.T.,  January  3,  1877- 
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THE  “  SHOP-Wil^DOVVS.” 


f  lOLETS,  sweet  violets,”  is  the  welcome 

sound  that  meets  our  ears  at  almost  every 
street  corner  in  this  busy  city  ;  and  won- 
drously  sweet  is  the  perfume  wafted  to 
us  from  those  little  messengers  that  come 
laden  with  memories  of  the  past,  and 
J  bring  with  them  hope  and  promise  of  a  glad 
spring  and  joyous  summer  time.  One  feels 
^  at  sight  of  them  that  winter  with  all  its  dreari- 
U  ness  and  discomfort,  all  its  cold  and  suffering, 
®  has  indeed  gone,  and  that  the  time  of  the 
»  “  singing  of  birds”  will  soon  be  here.  Curious 

memories  do  they  bring  with  them,  these 
Imperial  blossoms,  memories  of  the  fallen  dynasty  who 
claimed  them  as  their  peculiar  emblem,  and  of  a  scene  a 
few  years  ago,  in  a  tiny  unpretending  Catholic  chapel, 
when  all  that  remained  of  the  great  Emperor  who  for 
years  had  more  or  less  swayed  the  interests  of  Europe, 
of  him  whose  broken  heart  had  found  rest  in  an  English 
homestead,  lay  peacefully  beside  the  clouds  of  white  and 
purple  violets  brought  by  the  friends  who  cherished  his 
memory,  and  who  knew  he  loved  those  flowers  so  well. 
Not  much  has  this  to  do  with  my  legitimate  subject, 
you  will  say,  dear  readers,  and  still  it  claims  a  small 
amount  of  attention  from  the  fact  that  exquisite  novelties 
on  the  eventful  14th  of  February  were  floral  valentines, 
consisting  of  natural  flowers,  these  in  many  instances 
being  sweet  violets.  Very  charming  is  the  new  tinted 
rep  note-paper  in  all  shades  of  colour,  including  silver- 
grey,  cerise,  fawn,  cream,  green,  rose,  blue,  and  violet, 
and  having  any  lady’s  Christian  name  in  gold  and  colour, 
or  silver  and  colour. 

There  are  also  numerous  assortments  of  coloured 
scraps  for  screens  and  scrap-books,  illustrating  flowers, 
figures,  birds,  &c.,  at  2s.  a  sheet ;  ball  programmes, 
guest  and  menu  cards — the  two  last  combined  in  the 
newest  fashion — and  invitations,  all  arranged  in  styles 
of  great  elegance  and  beauty. 

At  Madame  Letellier’s,  go,  Henrietta-street,  Covent- 
garden,  is  a  fine  display  of  Indian  novelties,  and  amongst 
them  the  following ;  —  Handsome  chatelaine  bags, 
worked  in  violet  and  blue,  mixed  with  gold  and  silver, 
from  25s.  to  30s.  each ;  embroidered  scarves  for  the 
neck,  6s. ;  banner-screens,  beautifully  worked  in  coloured 
silks,  30s. ;  embroidered  smoking-caps,  5s. ;  an  elegant 
card-dish  on  gilt  stand  is  I2s.  ;  handsome  vases,  35s. 
massive  Indian  gold  bracelet,  £  10  and  one  in  silver,  j^8. 

A  dress  of  Persian  silk,  very  suitable  for  making  up 
with  plain  material  during  the  present  rage  for  brocades, 
is  7  guineas  ;  and  in  addition  to  those  I  have  already 
named  are  several  very  beautiful  shawls,  two  of  which, 
in  fine  transparent  white  fabric,  with  white  silk  em¬ 
broidery,  are  admirably  suited  for  wedding  veils.  A 
black  cashmere  shawl,  with  richly-coloured  silk  em¬ 


broidered  border  and  centre,  is  2  guineas  ;  and  table- 
covers  in  red  or  black  cloth,  with  handsome  embroi¬ 
dery,  are  from  £2  5s.  Along  with  these  is  a  number 
of  pretty  inlaid  knicknacks,  toys  from  gs.  6d.  each  ; 
nests  of  boxes,  7s.  6d. ;  card-case,  9s. ;  richly  carved 
black  ivory  blotting-case,  2  guineas. 

Evening  toilettes  occupy  most  space  in  the  windows 
and  the  greatest  amount  of  the  thoughts  and  attention 
of  fair  ladies  at  the  present  moment,  and  at  no  former 
period  has  there  been  such  ample  scope  for  gratifying 
the  most  perfect  taste  in  the  matter  of  materials,  colour, 
and  matchless  dressmaking  skill. 

A  superb  Marie-Antoinette  fichu  for  wearing  over  a 
black  toilette  is  in  network  of  fine  gold  cord,  and  on 
all  the  edges  has  a  rich  black  silk  fringe,  powdered 
with  gold.  A  sleeveless  vHtement,  also  for  evening  wear, 
is  in  rich  white  lace,  embroidered  with  tiny  pearls,  the 
effect  of  which  would  be  one  of  great  beauty  over  a 
pale-coloured  dress.  Parures  are  arranged  with  charm¬ 
ing  taste  in  tulle  lace,  silver  gauze  with  ribbon,  and 
have  sleeves  to  match  ;  and  for  the  hair,  aigrettes  of 
feathers,  clusters  of  flowers,  and  gold  and  silver  orna¬ 
ments  are  worn. 

An  elegant  dinner  toilette  for  mourning  is  a  Princess 
robe  of  black  gauze  or  fine  grenadine,  square  or  V- 
shaped  at  the  neck,  and  with  elbow  sleeves,  worn  over 
a  low  dress  of  black  silk.  j4propos  of  this  subject,  high 
dresses  are  considered  in  far  better  taste  than  the 
decollete  style  this  season,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
inform  my  readers,  in  spite  of  the  strictures  of  a  severe 
contemporary,  who  suggests  that  a  quantity  of  the 
superfluous  material  might  be  spared  from  the  “  long 
useless  trains”  and  used  with  advantage  to  fill  up  space 
in  other  parts  of  the  dress. 

Long  buttoned  gloves  are  still  de  rtgueur  for  evening 
toilettes,  but  are  giving  place,  to  some  extent,  to  long 
silk  or  lace  mits.  The  latter,  however,  although 
admissible  for  dinner,  concert,  or  theatre  wear,  must 
never  be  worn  at  a  ball  or  in  dancing. 

Not  much  change  has  at  yet  taken  place  in  fashions 
for  out-of-door  wear,  long  mantles,  dark  dresses,  and 
bonnets  still  holding  their  own,  with  the  exception  to 
which  I  have  already  referred  of  the  mixture  of  yellow 
in  bonnet  trimmings,  a  mixture  which  does  not  com¬ 
mend  itself  to  my  taste,  as  I  see  it  in  ostrich  feathers 
shaded  from  pale  to  dark  orange  colour.  One  thing  I 
am  glad -to  notice  is  the  total  absence  of  birds  as  trim¬ 
mings.  Possibly  the  letter  sent  by  the  Baroness  Burdett- 
Coutts  to  the  Daily  Telegraph,  referring  in  strong 
terms  to  this  most  cruel  of  all  fashions,  has  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it.  Let  us  at  least  hope  so,  and  that 
a  similarly  wicked  and  cruel  one  will  never  again  prevail 
in  a  country  where  such  pains  are  taken  to  put  down 
cruelty  to  animals  in  all  shapes  and  forms. 

Louise  de  Tol-r. 
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Let  never  maiden  think,  however  fair. 

She  is  not  fairer  in  new  clothes  than  old.” 


Tbnkyson. 

becomingly  by  placing  an  aigrette  of  the  colour  of  the 
dress  in  the  bonnet.  If  the  dress  be  dark  green,  the 
feat  hers  on  the  capote  may  be  green  also. 


is  with  us  again  after  our  most  ex- 
MSb  traordinary  winter,  and  whether  the  capri* 
cious  lady  means  to  smile  or  frown  upon  us 
.  we  cannot  yet  be  sure.  We  must,  there- 

fore,  heed  the  wise  old  saying  that  tells  us 
,  to  “  hope  for  the  best  but  be  prepared  for  the 
^  worst.” 

j  We  must  prepare  for  the  best,  too,  as  far  as 

'  ^  our  garments  are  concerned,  for  if  spring  should 

f  bring  us  brilliant  sunshine  and  warm  winds,  we 
should  do  ill  to  receive  such  welcome  guests 
wrapped  in  furs  and  heavy  textures.  Some  of 
us  may  remember,  too,  what  a  keen  detective  the  spring 
sunshine  is,  finding  out  the  weak  points  of  our  winter 
garmenture.  A  sealskin  that  has  imposed  upon  its 
wearer  all  through  the  sombre  winter  as  being  quite  a 
respectable  sealskin,  stands  forth  on  the  first  bright  day 
revealed  as  the  impostor  it  is,  the  fronts  beginning  to 
wear  and  the  collar  beginning  to  “  go.”  Silk  jackets 
are  suddenly  discovered  to  be  “  shiny,”  and  not  all  the 
king’s  horses  and  all  the  king’s  men  could  render  them 
“  dull”  again,  even  could  we  command  the  efforts  of 
those  (in  nursery  lore)  ineffectual  beings.  Boots  that 
had  hitherto  represented  themselves  to  our  vision  as 
being  “  as  good  as  new”  appear  to  take  the  earliest 
peep  of  sun  as  a  signal  to  defy  kid-revivers  and  scorn¬ 
fully  to  ignore  the  blacking-brush.  As  to  dresses  and 
bonnets,  to  quote  again  from  Enid: — 

“  For  as  a  leaf  in  mid-Noveml)cr  is 
To  what  it  was  in  mid-October,  seem’d 
The  dress  that  now  she  look’d  on  to  the  dress 
She  look'd  on  ere  the  coming  of  the  spring.” 

We  have  done  our  best  to  assist  our  readers  in 
preparing  their  spring  attire  by  giving  them  the  pattern 
of  a  jacket  with  our  present  number.  We  give  a  full 
description  of  the  style  elsewhere,  and  I  only  allude  to 
it  here  to  recommend  our  subscribers  to  get  it  in  hand 
at  once,  so  that  it  may  be  ready  to  wear  when  the 
warm  weather  comes.  For  bonnets  nothing  is  prettier 
than  the  capote  for  spring  wear. 

I  give  one  of  the  newest  models  of  this  kind  of 
bonnet.  It  is  made  of  black  velvet  gathered  to  the 
shape  required.  The  front  is  raised  in  large  folds, 
which  are  lined  with  ivory-white  plush.  Beneath  this 
is  a  ruche  of  white  tulle  illusion.  A  bow  of  black 
velvet  is  placed  at  the  left  side,  fastened  with  a  clasp  of 
fine  cut  steel.  A  white  ostrich  feather  finishes  off  the 
top  of  the  bonoer,  but  black  may  be  substituted  if  pre¬ 
ferred.  Aigrettes  form  a  pretty  finish  to  these  capotes, 
and  those  who  do  not  care  to  have  a  bonnet  to  match 
each  walking  costume  can  manage  to  compromise  very 


Hats  will  probably  be  worn  smaller  this  season,  but 
it  is  about  a  month  too  early  to  predict  the  coming  styles 
with  any  confidence.  It  is,  however,  only  too  probable 
that  dresses  will  still  be  worn  tightly  draped,  and  with 
thin  summer  textures  this  will  be  even  more  unbecoming 
than  it  is  at  present. 

With  this  style  in  vogue  a  good  corset  is  necessary, 
and  I  have  made  inquiries  on  the  subject,  having  re¬ 
ceived  so  many  letters  asking  for  advice. 

The  Spatula  Corset,  sold  by  E.  Avis  and  Co., 
213,  Upper  Street,  Islington,  may  be  strongly 
recommended,  being  so  made  as  to  give  the  figure  every 
advantage,  and  greatly  to  reduce  the  apparent  size  of 
those  who  are  inclined  to  stoutness.  This  corset  is 
very  strong,  and  can  be  had  at  all  prices,  from  5s.  lid. 
to  3 Is.  6d.  I  can  especially  recommend  those  sold  at 
the  prices  I  have  quoted,  the  former  being  well  finished, 
strong,  and  useful.  The  latter  has  a  slightly  elastic 


PUTTINGS. 


belt  added  to  it,  and  many  of  my  readers  •will  readily 
comprehend  the  advantage  of  this  combination.  This 
corset  is  very  prettily  finished,  with  Valenciennes  lace 
and  insertion  and  ribbon.  Nos.  8  and  9  also  deserve 
particular  mention.  The  former  can  be  had  10^  or 
1 3  inches  deep,  the  two  sizes  being  I  os.  6d.  and  I  is.  9d. 
per  pair.  Those  who  are  stout  should  wear  the  deeper 
corset.  No.  9  is  of  a  lighter  make,  and  is  15  inches 
deep.  The  price  is  I  gs.  6d.,  and  those  who  are  pre¬ 
paring  an  outfit  for  India  will  find  this  a  valuable  addi¬ 
tion.  Any  one  of  these  corsets,  with  the  exception  of 
that  to  which  the  belt  is  attached.  No.  12,  can  be  sent 
by  post  for  ^d.  extra.  No.  1 2  costs  8d.  to  send  by  post. 

Those  who  like  really  good  things  will  be  pleased 
with  the  stockings,  socks,  and  vests  manufactured  by 
Stephen  Elliott,  of  Swanwick,  Alfreton,  Derby¬ 
shire.  I  may  safely  recommend  them,  though  I  have 
had  no  personal  experience  of  them,  for  I  have  read  a 
number  of  very  laudatory  letters  from  persons  who 
occupy  the  high  places  of  the  earth,  and  who  have 
testified  their  appreciation  of  the  socks,  stockings,  &c., 
by  ordering  more,  the  only  true  and  indisputable  test. 
Mr.  Elliott  recommends  those  who  order  spun  silk 
stockings  to  have  the  heels  and  toes  made  of  cotton. 
The  prices  of  ladies’  silk  stockings  are  from  los.  6d. 
per  pair ;  made  of  spun  silk  in  ingrain  colours,  72s. 
per  dozen  ;  gentlemen’s  socks  in  proportion. 

This  ends  my  notes  on  dress  for  this  month,  and  I 
may  now  proceed  to  my  list  of  miscellaneous  topics. 

Nelson’s  Patent  Opaque  Gelatine  will  be  found 
a  most  useful  assistant  to  the  economical  housekeeper. 
By  its  aid  jelly  can  be  made  with  the  greatest  ease  in  a 
few  minutes,  and  only  one-sixth  the  ordinary  number 
of  eggs  is  necessary  with  this  gelatine.  The  preparation 
has  been  chemically  examined  by  Dr.  Andrew  Ure, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  he  found  it  to  be  at  least  equal  in 
strength  and  purity,  if  not  superior,  to  the  best  isinglass, 
and  to  be  entirely  free  from  any  impregnation  of  acid. 
A  6d.  packet  contains  an  ounce  of  gelatine,  sufficient  to 
make  a  quart  of  firm  jelly.  Directions  for  use  are  given 
with  each  packet ;  and  among  the  recipes  I  find  thefollow- 
ing,  the  simplicity  of  which  will  certainly  recommend  it 
to  those  who  know  how  very  troublesome  ordinary  jelly 
is  to  make.  In  this  neither  lemons  nor  eggs  are  used, 
and  the  trouble  of  straining  is  avoided  ; — “  Soak  one 
ounce  (a  6d.  packet)  of  Nelson’s  Opaque  Gelatine  in 
half  a  pint  of  cold  water  for  five  or  six  hours,  or,  when 
convenient,  overnight ;  then  add  half  an  ounce  of  citric 
acid  and  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar ;  pour 
on  a  pint  and  a  half  of  boiling  water,  and  stir  for  a  few 
minutes  before  pouring  into  the  moulds.  If  a  wine  jelly 
is  desired  use  half  a  pint  of  orange  or  other  wine  {cold), 
and  only  a  pint  of  boiling  water.  The  citric  acid  is  sold 
by  dealers  in  Nelson’s  Gelatine,  in  packets,  sufficient 
for  one  and  two  quarts  of  jelly,  price  3d.  and  6d.  each.” 
The  proof  of  the  jelly,  as  of  the  pudding,  is  in  the 
eating,  and  the  record  of  a  few  facts  may  assist  our 
readers  to  form  an  idea  of  the  good  qualities  of  that 
made  from  Nelson’s  Opaque  Gelatine.  A  quart  mould 
of  it  was  sent  to  an  invalid,  who  wrote  in  return  to 
express  her  thanks  for  the  “  delicious  jelly,”  and  was 
astonished  to  learn  that  it  had  not  been  made  from  the 
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very  best  isinglass.  A  party  of  children  were  also 
indulged  with  some  of  the  “  new  jelly,”  and  the  vigo¬ 
rous  use  they  made  of  their  spoons,  and  their  evident 
satisfaction,  would  have  been  gratifying  to  Messrs. 
Nelson  and  Dale.  Grateful  as  we  should  be  to  any  one 
who  invents  a  really  good  thing,  we  need  not  shut  our 
eyes  to  any  opening  for  improvement,  especially  when 
it  is  so  easy  of  attainment  as  in  the  present  instance.  I 
would  suggest  a  few  alterations  in  the  recipes  given. 
Three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar  is  too  great  a 
quantity  for  a  quart  of  jelly,  except  for  those  who  like 
things  extremely  sweet.  For  invalids  it  is  not  judicious 
to  make  anything  very  sweet,  as  thirst  is  induced  by  so 
doing.  Another  advisable  alteration  is  to  use  only  two- 
thirds  of  a  3  d*  packet  of  citric  acid,  as  when  the  con¬ 
tents  of  a  whole  packet  are  used  there  is  a  decided 
taste  of  the  acid,  and,  as  we  all  know,  one  of  the 
special  merits  of  good  cookery  is  so  to  mingle  the 
ingredients  that  the  flavour  of  none  shall  perceptibly 
predominate.  I  used  a  wineglassful  of  brandy  instead  of 
wine  in  making  the  jelly,  and  the  result  justified  the 
experiment,  which  I  recommend  to  my  readers.  As 
Nelson’s  Opaque  Gelatine  is  evidently  a  very  valuable 
preparation,  I  am  going  to  try  some  more  experiments 
with  it,  and  will  give  my  readers  the  benefit  next 
month.  In  the  meantime  I  hope  they  also  will  try  it; 
and  let  me  know  how  they  get  on,  and  we  can  make  a 
fair  exchange  of  experiences.  These  preparations  can 
be  had  of  Nelson,  Dale,  and  Co.,  14,  Eiowgate-hilL 

I  have  mentioned  with  praise  in  a  former  number 
Calvert  and  Co.’s  Carbolic  Tooth  Powder.  I  have 
now  to  add  a  few  words  in  recommendation  of  the 
Carbolic  Acid  Soap  manufactured  by  the  same  firm. 
It  is  very  pleasant  in  use,  but  this  is  among  its  least 
recommendations,  for  its  healthy  acdon  on  the  skin  and 
its  purifying  properties  are  much  higher  qualities. 
Several  medical  men,  among  them  Dr.  Erasmus  Wilson, 
have  spoken  highly  in  favour  of  these  carbolic  soaps. 
In  illness  it  is  especially  valuable,  on  account  of  its 
properties  as  a  disinfectant.  In  hot  climates  it  will  be 
found  a  shield  against  mosquitoes,  which,  with  all  other 
insects,  decidedly  object  to  the  odour,  and  manifest  their 
dislike  in  a  manner  most  agreeable  to  those  who  use  the 
soap.  The  dog  soap,  for  the  same  reason,  is  as  popular 
with  dog-owners  as  it  probably  is  with  dogs  themselves, 
could  they  give  us  their  opinion.  The  manufactory  is 
at  Bradford,  Manchester. 

If  the  history  of  our  country — and  there  is  no  doubt 
of  the  fact — be  embalmed  in  our  language,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  story  of  the 
world  may  be  read  in  future  times  from  postage-stamps 
as  well  as  coinage.  If  it  were  possible  for  collectors 
to  keep  the  envelopes  as  well  as  the  stamps,  and  thus 
preserve  the  record  of  the  dates  of  each,  the  result 
would  be  a  volume  that  would  be  a  treasure  indeed  to 
the  (presumably)  unborn  New  Zealander  who,  among 
his  travels,  is  to  visit  the  ruins  of  London  and  meditate 
on  London  Bridge.  The  antiquarian  of  the  future  who 
should  discover  a  volume  of  this  kind  would  surely 
entertain  a  few  grateful  thoughts  towards  the  man  or 
woman  who  had  so  unconsciously  prepared  such  a 
treasure  for  him  in  the  far-back  past.  I  have  just  been 
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Fan  for  Evening  Dress. 


•Fan  for  Evening  Dress. 


■Lace  Ecging  for  Washing  Materials. 


1 66. — Under -Jacket. 


■Lace  for  Washing  Materials. 
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examining  a  packet  of  stamps  from  Messrs.  Whit¬ 
field,  King,  and  Co.,  Foreign  Stamp  Importers, 
Ipswich,  and  can  recommend  collectors  to  apply  to 
this  firm.  A  shilling  packet  contains  a  large  number, 
and  judging  from  the  packet  before  me,  which  was 


taken  at  random  from  the  rest,  a  surprising  percentage 
of  rare  specimens. 

Sweeting’s  Toothache  Elixir,  sold  by  J.  W. 
Sandall,  of  Knaresborough,  will  be  found  worthy 
a  trial.  Humming-Bird. 
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CHAPTER  III. - NIGHTDRESSES. 

T  may  be  said  that  the  only  difference 
which  exists  between  shirts  and  night¬ 
dresses  consists  in  the  trimming,  the 
former  being  necessarily  very  plain, 
while  the  latter  are  frequently  much 
ornamented.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered 
that,  unlike  the  shirt,  the  widths  of  the  night¬ 
dress  are  never  separated  at  the  lower  edge ;  also 
that  the  latter  are  made  very  long.  The  plaits, 

f  which  may  be  stitched  or  not  according  to  taste, 
remain  free  at  the  w^aist,  although  they  can  be 
fastened  there  by  a  narrow  band  of  stuff  stitched 
on  at  the  back.  The  sleeves,  which  are  always  long,  are 
fastened  at  the  wrist  by  a  band  or  a  turned-down  cuff. 
The  neck  is  finished  by  a  little  collar,  either  upright  or 
turned  down,  and  ornamented  by  a  simple  stitching  or 
trimmed  with  lace  or  embroidery.  The  front  can  be 
made  entirely  of  plaits,  or  plaits  alternating  with  em¬ 
broidery.  The  hem  of  the  opening  (in  front)  can  be 
embroidered  or  trimmed.  The  cuffs  as  well  as  the 
collar  ought  to  be  trimmed  to  match  the  front.  The 
various  methods  which  have  been  now  described  ought 
to  be  sufficient  to  aid  the  most  inexperienced  person, 
and  to  show  how,  with  a  little  invention,  much  variety 
may  be  obtained  in  these  several  garments. 


chapter  IV. - ladies’  and  children’s  DRAWERS. 

Only  the  two  following  measurements  for  this  pattern 
(Fig.  24)  are  required.  These  must  be  taken  either 
from  the  person  for  whom  the  drawers  are  intended  or 
from  a  good  pattern. 

I  St.  The  measurement  of  the  length  of  the  side  taken 
from  the  outside  of  the  leg,  from  the  waist  to  the  calf. 

2nd.  The  size  of  the  waist,  which  is  marked  at  the 
half. 


Fig.  24.  A  straight  line — a  b — is  drawn,  upon  which 
the  measurement  of  the  length  of  the  side  is  marked  a  c. 
Then  three  lines  are  drawn  from  left  to  right.  The 
first  line  at  the  top  makes  an  angle  with  a.  The  second 
line  at  point  d  shows  the  centre  of  the  line  a  c.  The 
third  near  to  the  extreme  end  makes  an  angle  with  point 
c.  These  three  straight  lines  indicate,  first,  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  the  waist  -,  secondly,  the  width  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  thigh  ;  and  thirdly,  the  width  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  leg. 

The  measurement  of  the  waist  is  taken  at  point  a, 
and  is  shown  at  the  right  at  point  e.  If  the  length  of 
the  side  be  30  inches,  the  half  (15  inches)  will  be  the 
measurement  for  the  widest  part  of  the  leg.  This  width 
is  to  be  laid  at  d  upon  the  straight  line  at  the  centre 
shown  at  point  f. 


The  shortest  measurement  for  the  lower  part  of  the 
leg  is  to  be  marked  upon  the  third  straight  line.  Th® 
length  of  •  this  line  must  always  depend  more  upon 
personal  convenience  than  upon  custom.  This  size  is 
to  be  placed  on  the  pattern  at  c,  and  the  length  shown 
at  g.  By  the  help  of  these  measurements,  carefully 


t 


marked,  the  pattern  for  the  front  half  of  the  drawers 
may  be  traced  in  the  following  manner ; — A  few  inches 
from  e  a  straight  line  is  to  be  drawn  to  h,  which  ought 
to  be  at  half  the  distance  from  the  second  line  d  f.  A 
slanting  line  is  to  be  drawn  from  h  to  f  to  form  the 
tlope  of  the  drawers.  Again  another  slanting  line, 
slightly  hollowed  out  in  the  centre,  and  almost  straight 
at  the  end,  is  to  be  drawn  from  point  f  to  g.  This  line 
is  for  the  inner  seam  of  the  leg. 

The  b-ck  of  the  drawers  differs  in  one  respect  from 
the  front,  as  it  has  to  be  made  higher  an4  wider. 

In  order  to  do  this  about  5  inches  must  be  marked 
above  the  first  straight  line,  point  /,  which  will  not  be 
exactly  over  e,  but  taken  some  inches  towards  the  right. 
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A  sloping  line  from  i  to  a  is  to  be  drawn  for  the  shape 
of  the  top,  and  a  curved  line  from  i  to  f  for  the  line  of 
the  back. 

Fig.  24  shows  at  the  same  time  the  pattern  of  the 
front  and  the  back  of  the  drawers.  The  two  halves  are 
always  cut  at  the  same  time  from  one  piece  of  material. 
This  will  be  explained  further  on. 

The  leg  of  lower  part  is  intended  to  reach  to  the  top 
of  the  calf,  but  the  drawers  may  be  made  longer  or 
shorter  than  this  according  to  convenience ;  but  the 
pattern  must  be  first  drawn  as  explained  above,  and 
then  the  desired  length  can  be  cut. 

Mode  of  Cutting. — The  quantity  of  material  required 
is  generally  double  the  measurement  of  the  length  of  the 
side  [a  t),  only  adding  what  may  be  necessary  for  a  hem 
and  a  waistband ;  also,  if  desired,  sufficient  to  allow  of 
some  little  plaits  for  ornament. 

If,  for  example,  the  measurement  of  the  side  is 
30  inches,  the  hem  I  inch,  and  the  waistband  4  inches, 
it  will  be  requisite  to  have  2  yards  of  material  of  nearly 
a  yard  in  width. 

With  this  allowance,  however,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  make  use  of  the  cutting  to  be  added  to  the  top  of 
the  back  a  /,  and  sometimes  even  to  add  to  the 
width. 

If  great  economy  is  not  required  an  additional  quarter 
of  a  yard  will  be  advisable.  The  cloth  (linen  or  cotton, 
&c.)  is  to  be  folded  in  the  centre  of  the  width,  and  the 
pattern  laid  on  it,  placing  the  line  a  c  down  the  fold  in 
the  length  of  the  stuff.  This  is  to  be  held  in  its  place 
by  pins. 

The  stuff  is  to  be  cut  double  after  the  shape  of  the 
pattern  from  the  lower  end  c  to  the  top  f.  There  the 
stuff  is  to  be  unfolded  in  order  to  cut  half  after  the 
shape  c  e  h  f  of  the  front  part,  and  the  other  half  to 
follow  the  shape  a  t  f  of  the  back,  not  forgetting  to 
allow  everywhere  about  half  an  inch  of  material  for  the 
seams.  The  pattern  taken  off,  and  the  material  un¬ 
folded,  shows  one  half  of  the  drawers.  The  second 
half  is  to  be  cut  in  precisely  the  same  manner. 

Make  Fig.  25.  Each  half  of  the  drawers  is  first  to 
be  joined  at  the  inner  edges  by  a  run  and  felled  seam  ; 
from  the  lower  end  g  to  the  slope  f  the  hem  at  the 
lower  end  c  g  can  then  be  made.  The  two  halves  are 
next  joined  in  the  front  by  a  strong  seam  from  the 
waist  e  to  h  from  where  the  slope  commences.  The 
two  back  halves  remain  separate,  from  e  to  f;  thus 
(if  the  drawers  be  made  after  Fig.  25)  there  remains 
but  to  hem  the  outer  edges,  to  put  on  a  band,  either  of 
the  size  of  the  waist  into  which  the  top  of  the  drawers 
is  gathered,  or  a  larger  band,  to  which  the  drawers  are 
sewn  almost  flat ;  from  one  side  a  to  the  edge  i  this  band 
is  made  with  a  running  from  a,  where  the  string  is 
placed  on  the  inside  of  the  drawers. 

Second  Method. — Drawers  can  also  be  made  in  another 
form  by  joining  the  two  sides  of  the  back,  from  i  to  f 
by  a  flat  run  and  felled  seam  ;  the  edges  of  the  slope 
are  hemmed,  or  more  frequently  closed  also.  For  this 
plan  the  back  is  separated  from  the  front  by  a  slit  made 
on  each  side,  from  a  to  J,  to  the  depth  of  about  6 
inches.  The  slits  ought  to  be  backed  by  a  false  hem, 
and  they  ought  also  each  to  have  a  small  gusset  at  the 


end.  The  top  of  each  half  of  the  drawers  is  then 
gathered  to  the  size  of  haf  the  waistband,  between 
which  the  gathers  are  sewn. 


placed. 

The  drawers  can  be  marked  cither  at  the  slit  at  the 
side  a,  or  at  the  end  of  the  band  at  the  back  /. 

Bathing  Draiuers.  (Fig.  26.)  A  description  of 
bathing  drawers  of  a  useful  shape  may  not  be  out  of 
place  here.  They  differ  from  those  just  described,  as 
they  are  made  with  a  body.  The  body  and  the 
drawers  being  all  in  one  they  are  cut  in  one  piece,  and 
larger  than  the  measurement  given  above.  In  order  to 
form  the  body  it  is  only  necessary  to  lengthen  the 
drawers  from  the  waist,  a  e  /,  to  a  given  height  taken 
from  the  waist  to  the  shoulder.  These  drawers  are 
closed  on  all  sides,  thus  having  the  seams  sewn  on  the 
inner  side  of  each  half  from  ^  to  f;  the  halves  are  joined 
by  sewing  the  two  front  parts  from  j  (which  is  the 
centre  of  the  body)  to  f ;  there  the  two  back  halves 
are  sewn  together  from  f  to  the  top  of  the  body,  h. 
This  is  gathered  and  finished  like  the  neck  of  a  chemise, 
whether  by  a  hem,  in  which  to  place  a  string,  or  by 
putting  a  shoulder-piece,  as  represented  in  Rg.  26.  * 
A  small  sleeve  is  placed  in  a  large  hollow.  The  edges 
of  the  slit,  h y,  are  hemmed  in  front,  the  buttons  being 
placed  on  the  left  and  the  buttonholes  on  the  right  side. 
These  drawers  are  made  in  woollen  materials,  most 
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frequently  in  black  or  red  Hannel  or  in  thick  linen. 
They  may  be  trimmed  with  coloured  braid. 


Childrens  Drawers. — This  pattern  suits  children  of 
either  sex  from  the  time  they  begin  to  walk  to  about 
five  years  of  age. 

Although  the  width  ought  not  to  be  great,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  bathing  drawers,  yet  after  the  measure¬ 
ments  have  been  taken  from  the  child  plenty  of  room 


ought  to  be  allowed  ;  the  only  difference  is  in  the  make. 
The  two  halves  are  joined  at  the  centre  of  the  front 
from  I  Ko  h;  the  slope  /  _/  is  hemmed  to  i.  The  two 
halves  of  the  back,  from  ;  to  k,  have  a  hem  about  an 
inch  in  width,  and  are  closed  by  buttons  or  by  strings 
from  k  to  f.  Later,  when  children  have  left  off  frocks, 
in  the  case  of  little  boys,  the  drawers  are  entirely  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  body.  They  are  also  completely  closed, 
with  the  exception  of  a  slit  am  r  to  /.  The  body  is 
furnished  with  buttons,  and  the  band  of  the  drawers 
has  corresponding  buttonholes.  These  serve  to  hold 
the  little  garment  firmly  round  the  child’s  waist. 

False  hems  are  placed  at  the  edges  of  the  slits  ;  that 
on  the  left  is  placed  above  and  intended  for  the  button¬ 
holes  ;  the  hem  on  the  right  side  receives  the  buttons, 
and  consequently  is  crossed  under  the  other. 

Slits  are  made  (see  Fig.  26)  a  m,  to  admit  of  pockets 
being  added.  When  the  drawers  or  trousers  are  very 
large  at  the  lower  ends,  the  extremities,  0  g,  are  often 
gathered  and  fastened  into  bands.  These  bands  can 
have  elastics  run  in  them  (this  plan  is  especially  con¬ 
venient  for  boys)  ;  they  are  always  arranged  so  as  to 
fasten  beneath  the  child’s  knee. 

These  little  trousers  can  be  either  trimmed  with  rows 
of  buttons  or  braid  down  the  sides,  a  0,  or  ornamented 
in  various  ways. 

Before  concluding  it  may  be  mentioned  that  ladies’ 
drawers  can  be  fastened  into  a  band  below  the  knee, 
“  knickerbocker”  style.  This  is  sometimes  found  to 
be  very  convenient,  the  band  being  made  to  fit  the  leg 
comfortably,  having  a  button  and  buttonhole  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  leg,  a  small  slit  being  made  in  the  seam  to 
enable  this  to  fit  properly.  In  other  cases  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  ladies’  drawers  are  either  finished  with 
embroidery  or  tucks,  and  sometimes  with  both. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  CUT-OUT  PAPER  PATTERN. 

A  DEMI-SAISON  JACKET,  WITH  EMBROIDERY  DESIGN. 


Our  pattern  consists  of  six  pieces — front,  half  of 
back,  sidepiece,  sleeve,  upper  and  under  portion,  and 
half  of  hood.  Round  all  the  outer  edges  runs  a  simple 
but  effective  design  in  embroidery,  which  may  be  exe¬ 
cuted  in  black  or  coloured  silks,  or  in  crewel  wools. 
The  most  useful  material  for  this  jacket  would  be  cash- 
mere  or  light  cloth.  If  black  it  should  be  embroidered 
in  black,  and  if  brown  or  grey  in  brown  or  grey, 
unless  it  be  preferred  to  use  coloured  silks  or  wool. 
About  two  yards  and  a  half  of  cashmere,  wide  width, 
will  be  required  to  cut  this  pattern,  which  fits  closely 
to  the  figure  at  the  back,  and  hts  the  now  fashionable 
loose  fronts,  which  yet  are  not  so  loose  that  they  do 
not  follow  the  line  of  the  figure.  The  hood  is  very 
pretty,  but  if  the  jacket  is  preferred  without  a  hood  a 
plain  straight  collar  may  be  substituted.  We  give  the 
half  of  the  jacket  only,  since  it  is  a  simple  matter  to 


transfer  the  design  to  the  other  half,  either  before  it  is 
worked  by  tracing  it  out,  or  afterwards  by  means  of 
the  heelball.  The  tracing  appliance  invented  by  Mr. 
Francis,  1 6,  Han  way-street,  and  sold  by  him  and  by 
Madame  Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-slreet,  Covent-garden, 
for  2s.  6d.,  will  be  found  very  useful  for  this  purpose. 
If,  however,  any  of  our  subscribers  woul^l  like  the  other 
half  of  the  design  to  be  supplied  to  them,  Mr.  Francis 
will  forward  it  on  receipt  of  1 5  penny  stamps.  About  a 
dozen  skeins  of  embroidery  silk  will  be  necessary,  at 
3s.  per  dozen.  Coloured  silks  are  more  expensive,  and 
cost  4s.  and  4s.  6d.  the  dozen. 

Embroidered  in  chenille  this  jacket  would  be  very- 
handsome.  A  simpler  method  would  be  to  embroider 
the  outlines  in  chain  stitch,  or  to  execute  the  design  in 
applique ;  but  as  silk  embroidery  will  be  very  fashion¬ 
able,  we  recommend  our  readers  to  adopt  this  style. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH 


THE  OPENING  OF  PARLIAMENT. 


fN  Thursday,  the  8th  of  Feb.,  the  Queen 
opened  the  fourth  session  of  her  ninth 
Parliament  in  person,  the  ceremonial 
being  favoured  with  the  proverbial 
Queen’s  weather.  The  Royal  proces- 
an  was  formed  at  Buckingham  Palace,  and 
insisted  of  six  carriages,  each  drawn  by  six 
)rses,  and  containing  the  officers  and  lords 
d  ladies  in  waiting  ;  and  Her  Majesty’s  car- 
ige,  drawn  by  eight  cream  -  coloured 
irses,  conveyed  the  Princess  Beatrice  and 
'  the  Queen.  The  route  from  the  Palace 
across  the  Park,  through  the  Horse  Guards,  and  thence 
by  Parliament- street  to  Palace-yard,  was  well  lined 
with  spectators  ;  but  the  reception  of  Her  Majesty  was 
unmarked  by  any  enthusiasm  or  cordiality,  more  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  Park,  where  scarcely  a  hat  was  raised  or 
a  cheer  heard.  The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales 
received  the  usual  hearty  warm  greeting  ;  also  the 
Prince  and  Princess  Christian.  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Mrs.  Gladstone  drove  in  an  open  carriage,  and  later  on 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  both  meeting  with  impartial  ap¬ 
plause.  The  Chinese  Envoys  and  the  Turkish  Ambas¬ 
sador  naturally  attracted  more  attention  than  the  other 
members  of  the  diplomatic  body.  The  fineness  of  the 
day  added  greatly  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  spectacle  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  House  of  Lords,  when,  a  little  after  two 
o’clock,  the  Queen  ascended  the  throne,  accompanied 
by  the  Princess  Louise  and  Princess  Beatrice,  who 
stood  on  her  left.  The  scarlet  and  ermine-robed  peers, 
the  rich  uniforms  of  the  diplomatic  body,  the  white- 
robed  bishops,  and  the  varied  and  tasteful  dresses  of 
the  peeresses  and  their  daughters — a  crowd  which 
filled  every  part  of  the  gilded  chamber,  shown  to  the 
greatest  advantage  by  the  sunbeams  streaming  through 
the  painted  windows — all  made  up  an  assemblage 
seldom  witnessed,  and  never  forgotten  by  those  who 
witnessed  it.  Having  taken  her  place  in  front  of  the 
throne,  the  Queen  turned  to  the  assembly  and  acknow¬ 
ledged  with  a  dignified  gesture  its  respectful  homage, 
then  seated  herself,  the  Princesses  at  the  same  time  so 
arranging  the  State  robes  that  they  fell  gracefully  round 
Her  Majesty’s  figure.  The  Queen  wore  a  black  velvet 
dress,  with  a  train  trimmed  with  miniver  and  crape,  and 
a  long  white  tulle  veil,  surmounted  by  a  diamond 
crown.  H.R.H.  the  Princess  Louise  wore  a  garnet 
velvet  dress,  trimmed  with  cream  satin  and  steel  ;  and 
H.R.H.  Princess  Beatrice  wore  a  dress  of  cardinal  and 
fawn-coloured  poult  de  sole,  trimmed  with  Brussels 
lace  and  embroidery  of  fawn-coloured  chenille,  with 
red  and  bronze  foliage.  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales 
took  his  seat  on  the  right  of  the  throne,  and  the  Princess 


of  Wales  on  the  woolsack.  Her  Royal  Highness  wore 
a  dress  of  white  brocade,  richly  embroidered  in  pearls, 
over  a  jupe  of  satin  to  match.  From  the  throne  the  eye 
turned  to  the  scarlet-robed  figure  of  him  who  was  once 
plain  Benjamin  Disraeli,  but  who,  carrying  aloft  the 
Sword  of  State,  stood  nearest  the  Queen — the  Right 
Hon.  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  and  Viscount  Hughenden. 

THE  queen’s  speech. 

The  speech  was  read  by  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
Some  time  was  taken  up  by  paragraphs  bearing  on  the 
Eastern  question,  sketching  in  clear  outline  the  events 
of  the  past,  and  the  prospects  of  the  future.  The 
policy  of  the  Government  was  stated  as  being  directed 
to  preserve  and  obtain  better  government — without,  in 
either  case,  infringing  on  the  independence  of  the 
Turkish  Empire.  The  Indian  famine  claimed  a  para¬ 
graph,  and  then  the  Universities  Bill,  the  Bankruptcy 
Bill,  the  Letters  Patent  for  Inventions,  the  Prisons  Bill, 
Valuation  of  Property  Bill,  Amendments  of  the  Law 
Relating  to  Factories  and  Workshops,  the  Regulation 
of  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  of  Magistrates,  and  some 
Scotch  and  Irish  measures,  were  enumerated  as  subjects 
which  might  usefully  employ  the  time  of  Parliament  not 
occupied  by  debates  on  the  Eastern  question.  On  the 
reassembling  of  the  Lords  at  five  o’clock  the  House  was 
extremely  crowded,  the  peeresses’  seats  and  the  galleries 
allotted  to  members  of  the  other  House  being  more  than 
fully  occupied. 

The  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  took  the  oaths  and  sub¬ 
scribed  the  roll,  introduced  by  the  Earl  of  Derby  and 
the  Earl  of  Bradford,  and  then  took  the  seat  on  the 
front  of  the  bench  hitherto  occupied  by  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  and  Gordon. 

THE  FAMINE  IN  INDIA. 

The  intelligence  which  we  gladly  received  a  short  time 
ago  to  the  effect  that  the  famine  in  India  was  diminishing 
is  unfortunately  not  confirmed  by  the  official  news  for¬ 
warded  by  the  Times’  Calcutta  correspondent.  The 
condition  of  Bombay  has  not  improved,  and  there  is  no 
material  improvement  in  Madras,  from  which  it  is  re¬ 
ported  that  the  beach  is  almost  covered  with  rice-bags, 
the  railways  being  unable  to  meet  the  demand  for  car¬ 
riages.  The  supply  of  rice  is,  on  the  whole,  adequate, 
although  in  some  districts  the  price  has  risen  slightly. 
It  is  probable  that  the  full  pressure  of  the  scarcity  has 
not  yet  made  itself  felt,  and  the  state  of  things  now 
existing  may  be  aggravated  by  the  increasing  pressure 
of  the  next  few  weeks. 

The  new  “  Empress”  rupee  was  distributed  to  the 
poor  in  considerable  numbers  on  the  occasion  of  the 
proclamation  of  Her  Imperial  Majesty  at  Delhi. 
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AN  AFRICAN  “  LION.” 

Commander  Cameron  had  a  brilliant  reception  in 
Paris,  where  he  was  entertained  at  a  banquet  and  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  gold  medal  and  the  insignia  of  an  Officer 
of  Public  Instruction.  He  dined  at  the  Elysee  with 
Marshal  Macmahon  and  the  Duchess  of  Magenta,  and 
was  afterwards  conducted  to  M.  Jules  Simon’s  recep¬ 
tion  by  Admiral  La  Ronciere  Le  Noury.  He  appeared 
in  full  uniform  and  was  very  much  lionised,  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Princess  Troubetskoy,  M.  Alex.  Dumas, 
the  Comte  de  St.  Vallier,  and  many  other  celebrities. 
At  this  soiree  were  also  present  the  Pope’s  Nuncio, 
Prince  Hohenlohe,  and  the  Spanish  Ambassador.  Com¬ 
mander  Cameron  left  the  following  morning  for  Wool¬ 
wich,  to  join  the  ship  to  the  command  of  which  he  has 
been  appointed. 

THE  ORDER  OF  THE  GARTER. 

Queen  Victoria  has  conferred  the  Order  of  the 
Garter  on  her  eldest  grandson,  his  Royal  Highness 
Prince  Frederick  William  Victor  Albert  (eldest  son  of 
their  Imperial  and  Royal  Highnesses  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Germany  and  the  Crown  Princess,  Princess  Royal 
of  Great  Britain),  who  on  Saturday  attained  his  majority, 
according  to  German  law,  by  completing  his  eighteenth 
year.  I^rd  Odo  Russell,  accompanied  by  the  military 
attache.  General  Walker,  and  by  the  First  Secretary, 
Mr.  Dering,  proceeded  to  the  Crown  Prince’s  palace, 
and  by  Her  Majesty’s  special  command  presented  the 
insignia  of  the  Garter  to  the  Crown  Prince,  who  was 
entrusted  with  the  duty  of  investiture,  in  presence  of 
the  Royal  Family  and  household.  Great  gratification 
is  felt  at  Berlin,  both  by  the  Royal  Family  and  the 
public,  at  this  unexpected  mark  of  the  Queen  of  Eng¬ 
land’s  regard.  Prince  William  has  just  passed  success¬ 
fully  the  examinations  which  admit  students  to  the 
University  lectures. 

THE  PRINCESS  CHARLOTTE. 

The  sudden  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  sister  of 
the  Empress  of  Germany,  and  who  was  married  to  a 
younger  brother  of  the  Emperor,  is  generally  lamented. 
The  Princess,  who  in  her  youth  enjoyed  at  the  Court 
of  her  father  and  grandfather,  in  Weimar,  intercourse 
with  Goethe,  and  instruction  from  him,  was  a  protectress 
of  art  and  sciences,  and  a  benevolent  patron  of  the  poor. 
Both  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  as  well  as  the  other 
members  of  the  Imperial  Family,  were  assembled  around 
the  distinguished  lady  in  her  last  moments ;  and  her 
remmns  have  for  the  present  been  deposited  in  the 
Castle  of  Charlottenburg,  where  they  will  remain  until 
the  26th  of  May,  on  which  day  the  bereaved  husband 
hoped  to  celebrate  his  golden  wedding.  They  will 
then  be  conveyed  to  the  village  church  of  Nikolskoi,  in 
Glienasko,  which  had  been  a  favourite  resort  of  the 
late  Princess.  The  funeral  obsequies  were  performed 
in  a  simple  but  very  impressive  manner.  Nearly  all 
European  Sovereigns  had  either  charged  special  dele¬ 
gates  or  their  diplomatic  envoys  accredited  in  Berlin 
with  their  representation. 


IMPERIAL  EMBLEMS. 

The  magnificent  memorial  standards  which  have 
been  presented  by  the  Viceroy  of  India  to  the  feudatories 
assembled  at  Delhi  to  take  part  in  the  proclamation  of 
the  Queen  as  Empress  of  India  were  made  in  this 
country.  They  are  sixteen  feet  high,  formed  of  cypress 
wood,  a  wood  held  very  sacred  in  the  East,  enamelled 
white,  and  encased  with  richly-gilt  metal  work,  repre¬ 
senting  the  emblems  of  the  Order  of  the  Star  of  India. 
Four  feet  from  the  top  of  the  banner-pole  a  gilt  cross¬ 
bar,  six  feet  long,  is  fixed,  bearing  a  richly-gilt  silk 
banner,  elaborately  emblazoned  with  the  arms  of  each 
Prince.  The  banner  is  hung  with  a  fringe  of  heavy 
gold,  and  looped  with  heavy  bullion  cords  and  tassels. 
Above  the  banner  is  a  Roman  label  bearing  the  name 
of  the  Prince  or  Chief  to  whom  it  is  presented ;  and 
over  this  label  is  the  Order  of  the  Star  of  India, 
and  above  all  the  Crown  of  England,  the  Imperial 
Crown  of  Henry  VIII.,  as  we  have  it  on  florins. 
They  are  surmounted  by  the  Imperial  Crown  of 
England,  below  which  is  the  “  Star  of  India,”  with  the 
motto,  “  Heaven’s  light  our  Guide,”  setting  forth  the 
spirit  of  our  rule ;  and  below  this  is  the  label  bearing 
the  name  and  the  banner  bearing  the  arms  of  the 
Prince  or  Chief  over  whom  the  protection  of  our  rule 
is  extended  ;  and  the  sheath  of  open-work  is  figured 
with  the  emblems — rose,  sacred  water-lilies,  and  palm- 
branches — of  the  Order  of  the  Star  of  India.  They  con¬ 
stitute  most  fitting  presents  from  Her  Majesty  to  her 
Indian  feudatories,  by  whom  they  will,  no  doubt,  be 
preserved  as  cherished  heirlooms.  In  addition  to  these 
standards,  splendid  swords  and  memorial  medals  were 
sent  to  Delhi  for  presentation  in  the  Queen’s  name. 

NEWS  FROM  AFRICA. 

There  is  much  that  is  encouraging  in  the  news  with 
regard  to  the  slave  trade  in  the  district  surrounding 
Lake  Nyassa,  which  we  learn  is  already  practically 
destroyed.  This  result  is  probably  due,  in  pirt  at 
least,  to  the  more  vigorous  action  recently  taken  by  the 
Seyyid  of  Zanzibar  against  the  slave  trade  in  his  domi¬ 
nions  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  presence  of 
even  the  small  number  of  Englishmen  at  “  Livingstonia” 
must  also  be  an  important  check  to  this  iniquitous  com¬ 
merce.  Already  the  natives  regard  our  countrymen  as 
their  natural  friends  and  protectors,  and  are  anxious  to 
let  the  missionary  party  know  that  they  consider  the 
country  south  of  Nyassa  as  belonging  to  the  English. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  reasonably  expected  that  now  a 
number  of  Englishmen  are  permanently  settled  among 
these  tribes  the  natives  will  become  more  and  more 
averse  to  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  slave-traders  ; 
and  this  wholesome  aversion  will  be  more  rapidly  deve¬ 
loped  as  legitimate  trade  is  introduced.  The  country 
is  described  by  Lieutenant  Young  as  the  finest  he  has 
ever  seen.  The  Zambesi  and  its  tributaries  seem, 
indeed,  from  what  he  says,  to  be  a  mine  of  wealth,  and 
it  would  appear  that  it  is  only  necessary  for  the  Britioh 
trader  to  put  in  an  appearance  in  order  to  open  up  a 
most  lucrative  commerce.  Trade,  he  says,  must  be 
introduced,  and  whoever  opens  up  the  industries  of  the 
upper  end  of  Nyassa  could  supply,  he  prophesies,  a 
wealth  of  cotton  and  sugar. 
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138. — Visiting  Toilette. 

Princess  poloimisc  of  a  fancy  woollen  material  diagonally  striped. 
It  buttons  down  the  front.  Tlie  polonaise  is  very  long  aud  full,  and 
is  trimmed  all  round  the  edges  with  embroidered  braid  aud  friiiije. 
The  skirt  is  draped  by  means  of  a  cord  and  tassels.  .Similar  cord 
and  tassels  appear  on  the  sleeves  aud  pocket.  Tlie  collar  is  quite 
now  and  very  becoming,  being  cut  deep  on  the  shoulders.  Mario 
Stuart  bonnet,  with  faille  and  feathers,  aud  plisse  of  tulle  under  the 
brim. 

139.  — PniNCESs  Robe. 

Princess  robe  in  cashmere,  the  lower  edge  of  the  skirt  dentele  on 
a  plisse  of  faille.  At  the  neck  is  a  rovers  collar,  from  which  the 
dress  fastens  slantw.ays  with  three  rows  of  buttons.  Three  small 
plisse's  and  cuff  at  the  wrist,  ornamented  with  buttons. 

140.  — House  Dresses. 

1.  Princess  morning  robe  of  silk,  with  back,  forming  train,  of 
broebo.  The  sleeves,  of  silk,  are  tight,  and  trimmed  with  bows  of 
ribbon.  The  fulness  is  introduced  under  the  pleat  at  the  waist. 

2.  Dress  of  silk  and  velvet,  buttoning  down  the  left  side.  The 
collar  and  cuffs  consist  of  alternate  rows  of  silk  and  velvet.  Both 
of  these  skirts  are  uutrimmed,  a  style  which  is  rapidly  becoming 
popular  in  Paris. 

141. — Dinner  and  Home  Toilettes. 

1.  Princess  tunic  in  cream-colour  Indian  casbmere,  looped  at  one 
side  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  Cuirasse  with  rounded  points  in 
front  and  at  the  back,  where  it  is  laci>d.  Under-skirt  of  plum- 
colo\ired  faille  with  five  g-athered  flounces.  The  square  bodice  is 
ornamented  witli  two  bauds  aud  frills  of  lace  and  small  bouquet  in 
tbe  corner.  Elbow  sleeves  with  frill  and  bow,  filled  in  with  lace, 

2.  Home  toilette  in  olive-green  faille ;  the  skirt  gathered  in  front 
is  cut  with  bands  of  embroidered  braid.  At  the  lower  edge  aud  round 
the  back  is  a  pleated  flounce  similarly  ornamented.  A  largo  rovers 
coming  from  the  waist  in  front  is  caught  back  at  each  side  by  three 
buttons.  Double-breasted  jacket  with  revers  collar,  has  a  plisse'  at 
the  wrist,  and  bow  of  braid  on  all  tbe  edges.  Cap  of  mull  muslin 
and  double  frill  of  lace,  with  bow  of  dark  red  ribbon  aud  gilt 
ornament. 

142. — Fancy  Ball  Costumes. 

Costume  Bcaruaise. 

1.  Jupe  aud  under-bodice  in  cerise  faille,  trimmed  with  black 
velvet.  Chemisette  and  sleeve  jmIHngs  in  white  crape  lisse.  Over- 
jupe  and  corselet  in  ecru  crape  lisse.  Belt  and  (lockct  in  leather, 
ornamented  with  steel.  Coiffure  in  China  crape  and  crape  lisse. 
This  costume  can  be  made  in  red  cashmere,  ecru  foulard,  aud  black 
velvet. 

2.  MAlecin  de  Moliere.  Mantle  and  long  robe  in  black  Sicilienne. 
Sleeve,  collarett(>,  and  tie  in  white  lace.  Black  velvet  belt  with 
steel  buckle.  Black  felt  hat,  trimmed  with  black  velvet.  Moli&rc 
shoes  in  black  kid,  with  black  sjitin  bows.  Black  cane  with  ivory 
handle. 

143. — C.vrhiaoe  Dbess. 

Prune-colourcil  velvet  Princess  polonaise  huttoning  diagonally 
from  right  to  left,  and  across  the  skirt  from  left  to  right.  Coat 
sleeve,  with  bauds  of  prune-coloured  faille.  Turned-down  collar  of 
velvet  with  revers.  The  polouaisc  is  edged  all  round  with  a  bias 
band  of  faille.  Skirt  of  prune-eoloure<l  faille  with  deep  flounce, 
and  three  pleats  of  velvet  ])laeed  at  intervals  all  round  the  flounce. 
White  felt  bonnet,  trimmed  with  prune  faille,  long  aud  white  ostrich 
feather. 

144. — New  Models  of  Bonnets. 

I  and  2.  Wliitc  felt  bonnet,  with  diadem  front,  coverwl  with 
featlier  trimming,  and  with  bows  of  pleated  faille,  lime-blossom 
colour,  aigrette,  and  bouquet  of  white  feathers. 

3.  Black  velvet  hat  with  pointed  crown,  trimme<l  with  bows  of 
black  velvet  and  grey  feathers. 

4.  White  felt  hat ;  the  crown  is  covcreil  with  white  Surah,  drapeil 
and  tied  at  the  side.  A  large  white  feather  falls  over  the  crown  and 
the  back.  The  brim  is  raiseil  at  one  side,  and  tilled  in  with  a  puf¬ 
fing  of  Surah. 

145. — Bonnets  and  Lingerie. 

1.  Fichu  for  dinner  or  simple  evening  toilette,  consisting  of  a  band 
of  velvet  studded  with  buttons,  with  plisse  of  crape  lisse,  aud  frills 
of  l.Tce  at  the  upper  and  lower  edge. 


2.  Straw  toque,  with  brim  covered  with  plush ;  ostrich  feather 
and  wing  at  the  side. 

3.  Fichu  in  pleated  crape  lisse  in  front,  inserted  puffing  round  the 
back,  frills  of  lace,  and  bow  of  ribbon. 

4.  Black  chip  bonnet  with  raised  brim,  covered  with  feather 
trimming ;  ostrich  feathers  fastened  with  a  gilded  ornament ;  strings 
and  scarf  of  striped  Surah. 

5.  Aumoniere  jmeket,  with  cord  suspender  and  bow  of  ribbon. 

6.  Black  ebip  bonnet,  bound  with  faille,  trimming  and  strings  of 
the  same,  aud  handsome  ostrich  feather  j  bandeau  to  match  the 
trimming. 

146. — Foot-Wabmeb. 

Embroidery. 

Circular  basket  of  plaited  matting,  with  flat  lid  and  sufficient 
depth  to  hold  a  bottle  of  hot  water.  The  lid  has  a  cushion  of  india- 
rubber  clotb,  on  whicb  is  an  appliqud  embroidery.  The  cover  falls 
in  Vandykes  over  the  basket,  and  each  Vandyke  is  bound  with  red 
cloth,  edged  with  pearl  braid  sewn  on  with  white  silk.  It  is  then 
embroidered  in  point  russe  and  chain  stitch  with  white  and  blue 
filoselle,,  and  with  satin  stitch  of  yellow,  blue,  green,  aud  white  silk, 
ctlged  with  black  filoselle.  The  centre  star,  the  squares,  and 
crosses  are  cut  out  of  white  cloth.  The  star  is  put  on  with  button¬ 
hole  stitching  of  cerise  silk,  and  is  embroidered  with  cerise  and 
green  in  overcast  stitch,  and  with  blue,  yellow,  aud  black  filoselle  in 
point  russe.  Tbe  rest  of  tbe  applique  design  is  cut  out  of  black 
cloth  and  sewn  on  with  white  soutache,  and  cmbroideretl  in  point 
russe  with  different  coloured  silks.  Round  the  cushion  is  a  pleated 
strip  of  black  cloth,  with  vandyked,  box-pleated  border,  cord,  and 
tassels.  The  cord  is  sewn  on  in  scallops  with  yellow  buttons  of  spun 
silk  and  coloured  droppers. 

147,  148,  aud  152. — Sunshade  and  Suspender. 

Sunsbade  with  handle  of  carved  ebony  clasped  with  silver,  and 
having  crown,  monogram,  and  bird  of  tbe  same  metal.  The  sus¬ 
pender  is  made  of  oblong  plates  of  ebony,  set  in  silver,  with  mono¬ 
gram  aud  crown  en  suite.  At  the  lower  end  is  a  carahineer’s  hook 

149  and  151. — Furniture  Brush. 

Furniture  brush  with  back  of  brown  polishwl  wood,  ornamented 
with  embroidered  leather.  Illustration  149  gives  a  section  of  the 
work  in  the  original  size.  The  ground  is  crossed  with  double 
threads  of  purse  silk,  fastened  to  the  leather  with  cross  stitches  of 
the  same  silk.  The  rest  of  the  work  consists  of  overcast  bars  and 
knotted  stitch,  and  wheels  of  two  shades  of  brown  silk.  Round  the 
embroidery  are  lines  of  brown  chenille. 

150. — Trimming  fob  Opera  Cloaks,  Children’s  Dresses,  &c. 

Cut  out  long  diamonds  of  ivory-coloured  or  white  net,  and  place 
them  on  coloured  cashmere,  fastening  them  to  the  ground  with 
herring-boning  aud  point  russe  stitches  of  ivory  silk. 

153. — Foot-Warmer  (Open). 

154. — Cravat  for  Oentle.\ien. 

This  m  xlel  is  fitted  into  the  waistcoat,  anil  is  made  of  black  satin 
and  fastens  with  a  spring. 

155  and  158. — Cravatte  with  Corded  Ribbon  and  Embroidery. 

The  ribbon  should  measure  62  inches  long,  and  is  embroidered 
at  each  end  with  white  purse  silk.  Fig.  158  shows  the  pattern  of  the 
embroidery,  which  is  worked  on  fine  mull  muslin.  The  ground  is 
cut  away  as  usual  from  beneath  the  wheels. 

156  and  162. — Photograph  Album. 

Photograph  album  arranged  on  a  small  easel  of  dark  wood, 
covered  with  morocco.  The  album  is  closed  by  a  metal  clasp,  and 
has  on  the  outer  side  an  embroidery  of  gold  cord.  Each  carte  de 
visite  is  covered  with  glass,  aud  framed  with  metid  silver  gilt. 
The  original  is  intcndcil  to  hold)  20  photographs.  Ulustration  156 
shows  the  album  closed  and  resting  on  the  easel. 

157  and  160. — Necktie. 

Necktie  of  ivory-coloured  coixled  ribbon,  embroidered  with  silk  of 
the  same  colour,  the  embroidery  being  worked  after  the  desigpi 
given  in  Fig.  160. 

159. — Brush  for  Tablecloths. 

Brush  with  handle  of  black  polished  wood,  inlaid  with  mother-of- 
pearl,  and  ornamented  with  border  of  bead-work. 
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Madame  A.  Leteliieb,  30,  Henrietta  St.,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  supplies  all  the  Materials 

REQUIRED  FOB  THE  NEEDLEWORK  DESIGNS  ON  THESE  PAGES. 


161  and  163. — Monograms. 

Monograms  to  be  embroidered  in  satin  and  overcast  stitcb  with 
white  and  coloured  thread. 

164. — Fan  for  Evening  Dress. 

Ivory  fan  with  broad  black  feathers  and  painted  wreath  of  flowers 
and  leaves. 

165. — Ivory  Fan. 

Ivory  fan  w’ith  pheasant  feathers  and  painted  wreath  of  flowers 
and  leaves. 

166. — Under-Jacket  for  Gentlemen. 

Netting. 

Under-jacket  for  gentlemen,  with  e'cm-eolouretl  filoselle  and  a 
mesh  I  inch  wide.  Begin  the  jacket  from  the  lower  edge  with  88 
stitches,  and  knit  70  rounds ;  then  to  form  the  armholes  divide  the 
stitches  in  halves  and  net  to  and  fro  40  rows  for  each  half.  For 
the  shoulder-pieces,  besides  the  14  stitches  next  the  armholes,  6 
extra  rows  have  to  be  netted,  and  to  attain  the  proper  shape  for  the 
neck  J  stitches  must  be  passed  over  every  time  the  work  is  turned. 
The  8  stitches  for  the  shoulder-seam  are  crocheted  together  on  the 
wrong  side.  Round  the  neck  is  a  round  of  crochet  as  follows  : — 
3  double  in  every  stitch,  ind  round :  J  chain,  the  first  3  to  form 
1  treble,  alternately  i  treble  in  3rd  stitch,  2  chain ;  close  with  i 
double.  The  sleeves  are  netted  in  the  stitches  of  the  armhole,  and 
arc  completed  in  60  rows,  decreasing  by  i  stitch  in  every  other  row 
up  to  the  56th  inclusive.  The  last  1 1  rounds  are  netted  over  a 
smaller  mesh,  and  the  last  round  of  all  is  netted  with  double 
thread. 

167. — Lace  Edging  for  Washing  Material. 

Arrange  the  point  lace  braid  upon  the  tracing-paper  and  form 
the  connecting  bars,  working  them  partly  in  overcast  and  partly  in 
buttonhole  stitch.  The  purls  are  put  in  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 
The  leaves  arc  then  worked  in  interlacing  buttonhole  stitch.  The 
ground  of  lawn  or  batiste  is  then  cut  away  as  required. 

168. — Drawers  for  Gentlemen. 

Netting. 

Begin  at  the  lower  edge  with  36  stitches  for  one  half,  along 
which  net  6  rows.  Then  <'lose  the  stitches  into  a  circle  and  net  80 
rounds,  increasing  in  every  4th  round  by  i  stitch  in  a  straight  line 


from  the  opening.  Net  the  other  half  in  the  same  way,  and  join 
the  crossway  pieces  together  where  the  increasing  was  made.  Tlien 
net  8  rounds  along  the  whole  of  the  stitches,  increasing  by  a  few 
stitches  above  the  join.  For  the  front  opening  net  to  and  fro  the 
next  40  rows ;  the  openings  are  finished  with  a  row  of  double 
crochet.  The  drawers  are  then  bound  with  batiste  ecru,  and 
fastened  with  tapes  of  the  same  colour,  and  with  buttons  and  but¬ 
tonholes. 

169. — Lace  for  Washing  Materials. 

Trace  the  design  and  place  over  the  pajicr  fine  white  net.  The 
pattern  is  then  arranged  with  plain  and  medallion-shaped  point  lace 
braid.  The  Venetian  bars  and  lace  stitches  are  then  worked,  and 
the  outer  edge  of  the  lace  is  finished  oft'  with  a  pearl  edging. 

170  and  172. — Gentleman’s  Shirt. 

Shirt  of  fine  longcloth,  with  collar  and  cuffs  embroidered  with 
light  and  dark  blue  cotton  in  chain  and  buttonhole  stitch  according 
to  the  design  in  illustration  172. 

171  and  174. — Fan  of  Iaory  and  Real  Lace. 

Imitation  of  Real  Lace. 

Our  illustration  represents  an  ivory  fan  with  folding  part  of  pale 
blue  satin.  The  satin  is  covered  with  lace,  of  which  we  give  a 
section  in  illustration  171.  Take,  as  the  foundation  for  the  lace- 
work,  a  piece  of  stiff  paper,  over  which  place  mull  muslin.  Then 
trace  the  design  on  blue  card,  cut  out  the  separate  patterns  and 
fasten  them  on  to  the  muslin  and  paper.  The  connecting  bars  are 
next  worked,  and  the  close  part  of  the  patterns  is  filled  up  in  point 
de  toile,  the  parts  which  imitate  coarse  net  with  double  thread. 
The  muslin  is  then  cut  away  and  the  lace  stitches  and  purls  put  in. 
When  the  embroidery  is  finished  cut  away  all  the  ground  which 
can  be  removed,  and  draw  out  any  threads  of  luusliu  which 
remain. 

173. — Boeder  in  Netted  Guipure. 

The  ground  is  of  plain  netting,  filled  up  in  point  do  toile  and 
point  d’esprit  plainly  darned.  The  sijuares  of  point  de  toile  are  em¬ 
broidered  w'ith  little  blossoms  of  black  floss  silk,  and  with  crescent- 
sliape<l  bars  of  white  thread  in  overcast  stitch.  The  loose  bars  are 
filled  up  in  point  de  reprise.  Round  the  outer  edge  are  buttonhole 
stitches  and  scallops  of  bhick  silk  with  purls  at  intervals. 


THE  HOUSEKEEPER’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 


Tested  Becipes. 

C.  S.  writes— “Dear  Humming-Bird,— I  could  not  send  the 
recipes  for  plum-puddings  and  mincemeat  before.  Perhaps  they  may 
do  for  some  occasion,  although  late  in  coming,  if  yon  deem  them 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Conversazione : — Christmas  Plum-Pu/Mings : 
Chopped  suet,  slbs. ;  currants,  sultanas,  and  sugar,  of  each  3lbs. ; 
bread-crumbs,  2ilb8. ;  flour,  ^Ib. ;  mixed  peels,  chopped  fine,  6  oz. ; 
ganger  and  baking  powder,  of  each  3  teaspoonfuls ;  mace  and  salt  to 
taste;  li  pint  milk;  teacup  of  brandy;  2  nutmegs  ;  16  eggs.  Boils 
hours  the  first  day,  3  more  the  day  it  is  eaten.  Sufficient  for  5  pint 
and  3  quart  moulds.  Mincemeat :  zlbs.  raisins,  3lbs.  currants,  ijlb. 
steak  (partly  cooked  before  chopping  fine),  3lbs.  beef  suet  chopped 
very  fine,  3lbs.  moist  sugar,  6  oz.  peels,  3  nutmegs,  i  teaspoonful  mace, 
4  pints  chopped  apples,  rind  of  three  lemons  grated,  juice  of  i,  i  gill 
of  brandy,  a  morsel  of  salt.  After  keeping  awhile,  well  covered  over, 
it  will  be  improved  by  adding  more  sugar,  apples,  and  flavourings,  as 
taste  may  suggest.  Rice  Cream ;  This  is  a  simple  and  inexpensive 

1  is’i,  with  a  pint  of  custard  made  from  a  packet  of  Bird’s  powder 
poured  round  it,  or  a  whip.  Pour  into  a  stewpan  4  oz.  of  ground  ricCj 

2  oz.  sugar,  a  few  drops  of  the  essence  of  almonds,  or  any  other  essence, 
with  2  oz.  of  fresh  butter;  add  a  quart  of  milk ;  boil  from  15  to  20 
minutes  till  it  becomes  smooth,  then  pour  into  a  mould  and  serve  when 
set.  It  is  better  to  mix  the  rice  with  a  little  of  the  cold  milk,  and  add 
it  to  the  other  ingredients  when  they  reach  boiling  point ;  if  not,  there 
is  a  danger  of  its  sticking  to  the  pan.  Stir  well  one  way  all  the  time. 


Whip:  Whites  of  2  eggs,  2  oz.  red  currant  jelly,  2  oz.  raspberry  or 
strawberry  juice,  i  or  2  tablespoonfuls  of  good  cream.  Beat  altogether 
until  a  stiff  froth.  Put  in  jelly-glasses  over  a  few  strawberries,  or  a 
spoonful  of  preserve. 

Laleah  sends  a  good  mixture  for  cleaning  paint,  to  be  used  instead 
of  common  soap:— i lb.  of  soft  soap,  i  quart  of  beer,  Jib.  of  brown 
sugar,  boiled  together  for  ten  minutes. 

E.  W.  writes — “  In  Mrs.  Beeton’s  excellent  cookery-book  I  searched 
in  vain  for  a  receipt  for  cooking  ‘  prairie  hen.’  May  I  ask  if  you  will 
give  it  in  your  next  number  P’’  [Prairie  hen  was  almost  unknown 
in  this  country  until  quite  lately.  It  should  be  cooked  in  similar  fashion 
to  grouse.  It  should  be  trussed  in  the  same  style,  and  should  be 
roasted  for  half-au-hour  or  forty  minutes  according  to  the  size  of  the 
bird.  A  piece  of  buttered  toast  may  be  laid  in  the  pan,  under  the 
prairie  hen,  for  ten  minutes  before  serving,  and  may  be  sent  up  with 
it  to  table.  Bread  sauce  and  gravy  are  the  proper  accompaniments  to 
this  sort  of  game.] 

Sophia  sends  a  recipe  that  has  been  askedTor: — Treacle  Posset. — 
This  is  so  simply  made  that  it  scarcely  aflfords  an  opportunity  for  a 
receipt.  Set  on  the  milk,  say  a  quart.  Take  a  teacup  of  treacle,  and 
with  a  spoon  stir  gradually  into  the  milk  when  nearly  boiling.  Stir 
till  it  coagulates.  The  quantity  required  is  not  always  the  same,  as 
both  milk  and  treacle  dififer,  but  it  is  easily  seen  when  enough  is  in  by 
the  curd  forming. 


OUR  PARIS  LETTER. 
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Paris,  February. 

HIS  short  month  of  February  is  one  of 
changes  and  contrasts,  its  first  fortnight 
being  in  the  full  swing  of  the  Carnival 
season,  and  its  second  fortnight  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Lenten  period,  which 
effectually  closes  all  official  fetes  and  balls, 
although  entertainments  of  a  more  private  kind 
still  go  on  more  or  less  until  Holy  Week. 
The  Carnival  has  not,  upon  the  whole,  been 
a  very  gay  one  in  Paris — balls  began  late,  and 
were  but  few.  Two  only  at  the  Presidence, 
and  a  few  more  at  the  Ministeres  and  Em¬ 
bassies,  some  grand  receptions,  a  great  many  large 
dinner-parties — such  has  been  the  budget  of  gaieties  in 
the  official  and  diplomatic  world.  In  the  streets,  the 
Carnival  tends  more  and  more  to  disappear  ;  one  must 
go  to  Rome,  Florence,  or  Venice,  Nice  or  Monaco,  to 
see  anything  of  the  folie  furieuse  of  the  people  uponjfif/f 
days.  Here  we  hardly  see  a  few  masked  gamins  running 
about  upon  the  three  days  preceding  Ash  Wednesday, 
and  which  are  called  les  jours  gras,  because  they  are  the 
last  upon  which  it  is  permitted  to  eat  meat  before  Lent 
sets  in.  The  last  vestige  of  Carnival  rejoicings  in  our 
streets  was  the  procession  of  the  boeufs  gras  upon  Shrove 
Tuesday,  when  those  oxen  for  which  a  prize  had  been 
awarded  were  paraded  through  the  city,  with  a  number 
of  men  and  women  in  disguise  mounted  upon  chariots 
and  horses,  and  children  dressed  up  as  Cupids.  But 
since  the  war  this  procession  has  been  given  up.  The 
fancy  balls  at  the  Opera  are  the  one  great  attraction  of 
the  Carnival  season.  But  even  here  one  goes  more 
from  curiosity  than  for  enjoyment.  These  balls  have 
lost  the  spirit  and  entrain  they  once  possessed.  The 
new  Opera  in  itself  is  so  splendid,  its  orchestra  so 
entrainant,  that  one  would  think  no  place  so  well  fitted 
for  such  a  scene.  Nor  could  there  be  a  better  one, 
but  the  one  thing  wanting  is  the  spirit  which  should 
animate  the  crowds  who  fill  that  magnificent  building. 
Every  one  goes  there  just  to  look  on,  every  one  wishes 
to  be  amused,  but  no  one  seems  to  think  it  rests  with 
him  or  herself  to  render  the  ball  gay  and  animated. 
The  consequence  is  that  in  spite  of  the  brilliant  salle, 
the  spacious  hall  and  artistic  decorations,  the  blaze  of 
light,  the  harmony  of  music,  the  fanciful  costliness  of 
numberless  costumes,  these  balls  at  the  Opera  give  one 
an  impression  of  cold  and  dulness,  and  one  very  soon 
wearies  of  the  empty  pageant.  We  have  no  doubt 
there  is  a  great  deal  more  life  and  spirit  at  Mabille  and 
Valentino. 

Apropos  of  Mabille,  the  Winter  Circus  gives  a  most 
successful  play  in  which  our  famous  popular  ball  is 
most  happily  introdu:ed.  The  play  is  called  La  Vie 


Parisienne,  and  shows  a  succession  of  scenes  of  Parisian 
life. 

First  we  see  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  with  its  cascade, 
lawns,  walks,  and  benches.  It  is  morning,  and  a  duel 
takes  place,  after  which  comes  a  scene  between  pick¬ 
pockets.  Next  it  is  afternoon,  and  the  defle  of  carriages 
begins  ;  every  style  of  vehicle  is  represented  ;  the  family 
carriage  with  the  Alsacian  nurse  carrying  the  last-born, 
the  dogcart  of  our  gommeux,  the  caleche  of  the  grande 
dame,  and  the  Victoria  of  th^donne  del  lago,  all  are  most 
faithfully  pictured,  but  the  most  amusing  part  of  all  is 
the  wedding  party  who  have  come  to  addiire  it  all. 
Nothing  can  be  more  comical  than  this  party,  every 
role  being  acted  by  children,  who  are  certainly  trained 
in  perfection. 

The  second  act  takes  us  to  the  races,  the  third  to 
Mabille.  Both  are  quite  as  good  as  the  first,  and  in  the 
last  especially  the  child-actors  dance  in  most  fanciful 
and  amusing  style.  The  play  is  soi-disant  for  children, 
but  grown-up  people  find  it  quite  entertaining  for 
themselves. 

Theatres  are,  indeed,  the  greatest  source  of  enjoyment 
to  Parisians  just  now. 

At  the  Italian  Theatre  Mdlle.  Albani  obtains  no  less 
success  in  La  Sonnambula  than  she  did  in  Lucia  and 
Rigoletto.  It  is  impossible  to  sing  with  better  taste, 
purity,  and  sentiment  than  this  youthful  diva.  Many 
connoisseurs  are  of  opinion  that  since  La  Patti  no  such 
perfect  singing  had  been  heard  at  the  Italian  Opera. 
As  an  actress  Mdlle.  Albani  plays  the  part  of  Amina 
with  infinite  charm.  Her  partners,  MM.  Piazza  and 
Nanetti,  only  recall  very  distantly  their  predecessors, 
Rubini,  Mario,  Gardini,  Tamburini,  and  others  less 
famous.  But  we  live  at  a  period  when  one  must  not 
think  too  much  of  the  past  in  order  to  be  content  with 
the  present. 

Our  popular  dramatic  author,  M.  Victorien  Sardou, 
not  content  with  a  reprise  of  his  play  entitled  Fernande, 
at  the  Vaudeville,  has  a  new  one  represented  with  great 
success  at  the  Vaudeville.  Dora  is  certainly  one  of  the 
best  dramas  of  M.  Sardou  ;  it  gives  a  new  proof  of  this 
author’s  great  talent  for  entwining  the  threads  of  an 
intrigue  and  enwinding  them  again  for  an  original 
denouement.  We  cannot  but  regret,  however,  to  see  so 
much  of  politics  mixed  up  in  the  working  of  the 
drama,  and  we  certainly  think  it  a  pity  to  hold  up  to 
ridicule  the  members  of  a  diplomatic  body  to  whom  our 
country  is  bound  to  look  for  guidance  and  protection. 
The  principal  rule  of  the  play  being  that  of  a  female 
spy  of  the  police,  it  was,  however,  impossible  not  to 
touch  upon  political  matters.  On  the  whole  Dora 
is  a  very  taking  drama,  full  of  vivid  and  never-lagging 
interest.  Mdlle.  Pierson  is  very  beautiful  and  very 
touching  in  the  part  of  the  youthful  heroine. 
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NDOUBTEDLY  the  most  important  dra- 

t|f  matic  event  of  the  month  has  been  the 
S  assumption  by  Mr.  Henry  Irving  of  the 
;  character  of  Richard  the  Third  in  Shak- 
speare’s  famous  tragedy.  We  have  not  had 
for  many  years  an  actor  who  has  been  so 
successful  in  attracting  public  attention  to 
himself.  His  appearance  in  a  new  part  is 
always  a  matter  of  the  very  greatest  interest 
to  the  playgoing  public,  and  the  more  ambi¬ 
tious  the  attempt  the  more  is  the  public  interest 
stimulated.  The  announcement,  therefore,  that  he  was 
to  appear  in  a  part  which  has  always  been  a  favourite 
with  leading  tragedians  was  enough  to  attract  an  over¬ 
whelming  audience  to  the  Lyceum  on  the  first  night  of 
the  performance,  and  the  columns  of  newspaper  cri¬ 
ticism  which  ensued  have  had  the  natural  consequence 
of  making  it  the  talk  of  the  town.  But  beyond  the 
mere  fact  of  Mr.  Irving’s  assumption  of  the  character 
there  were  two  considerations  which  undoubtedly  had 
a  certain  amount  of  weight.  One  of  these  was  that  the 
character  has  been  played  only  very  recently  at  Drury 
Lane  by  Mr.  Barry  Sullivan,  an  actor  of  unquestioned 
ability  and  experience ;  and  the  other  that  the  play,  as 
given  at  the  Lyceum,  was  the  actual  Richard  the  Third 
of  Shakspeare,  which  has  not  been  given  in  anything 
like  so  complete  a  form  since  Colley  Cibber’s  melo¬ 
dramatic  version.  In  which  Kean  and  the  other  great 
tragedians  were  wont  to  delight  our  fathers  and  grand¬ 
fathers,  ousted  it  from  the  stage.  That  we  have  got 
back  to  the  original  play  is  certainly  a  matter  upon 
which  Mr.  Irving  and  the  Lyceum  management  with 
him  are  to  be  congratulated,  and  although  there  are 
certain  unavoidable  excisions  and  some  very  judicious 
alterations  in  the  divisions  of  the  acts  and  the  position 
of  some  of  the  scenes,  there  remains  a  thoroughly  good 
acting  drama,  every  line  of  which  may  be  presumed  to 
be  Shakspeare’s  own.  As  far  as  the  acting  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  whole  interest  centres  in  the  impersonation 
by  Mr.  Irving  of  the  central  figure  of  the  play,  and 
without  going  to  the  same  lengths  of  extravagant 
laudation  as  some  writers  have  done,  we  are  bound  to 
say  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  things,  if  not  the  very 
best,  that  he  has  ever  done.  He  has  succeeded  in  pre¬ 
senting  us  with  a  thoroughly  consistent  interpretation 
of  the  character  as  Shakspeare  drew  it — a  man 
utterly  without  pity  or  remorse,  cruel  even  from  the 
very  love  of  cruelty,  and  delighting  in  it  as  much  from 
the  actual  pleasure  it  gives  to  his  unnatural  mind  as 
from  the  possession  of  power  which  it  evinces — admi¬ 
rable  only,  if  admirable  at  all  from  the  magnificent 
force  and  energy  of  character  which,  with  utter  ruth¬ 
lessness,  sweeps  away  all,  obstacles  out  of  his  path. 
The  weakest  part  of  the  performance  is  the  last  act,  in 
which  Mr.  Irving  seems,  either  from  exhaustion  or 
physical  inability,  unequal  to  the  presentation  of  the 
only  noble  side  in  Richard’s  character,  his  undaunted 


bravery.  The  first  acts  are  for  the  most  part  finely 
rendered,  especially  the  opening  speech  and  the  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult  scene  with  Lady  Anne  which  follows  it ; 
so  also  were  the  scene  in  the  council-chamber  and  the 
interview  with  the  Lord  Mayor,  in  which  Richard, 
with  feigned  reluctance,  consents  to  accept  the  crown ; 
and  though  one  feels  that  there  is  a  constant  tendency 
to  over-elaboration,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  admiring 
the  marvellous  care  and  conscientiousness  with  which 
it  is  evident  that  every  line  has  been  studied.  In  his 
assumption  of  the  outward  semblance  of  the  Crookback 
Mr.  Irving  has  been  no  less  successful.  No  amount 
of  graceful  speech  or  courtly  manner  could  ever  have 
made  such  a  hideous  deformity  .is  Richard  is  too  often 
represented  acceptable  in  any  woman’s  eyes  in  any  age 
when  physical  beauty  was  so  highly  estimated.  The 
slight  rounding  of  the  shoulders  and  the  hardly  no¬ 
ticeable  halting  gait  which  Mr.  Irving  shows  us  are 
probably  very  much  nearer  the  truth.  One  thing,  and 
one  thing  only,  disfigures  the  whole  performance,  and 
that  is  the  painful  style  of  elocution  in  which  Mr.  Irving 
still  continues  to  indulge.  It  mars  the  effect  of  his 
finest  efforts,  renders  many  of  his  best  speeches  almost 
unintelligible,  and  pains  and  irritates  the  audience  who 
would  give  themselves  up  to  the  charm  of  his  dramatic 
power.  No  earthly  consideration  can  excuse  it — it  is 
simply  unwarrantable.  The  other  male  characters  are 
for  the  most  part  but  indifferently  supported,  though  a 
special  word  of  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Beaumont  for  the 
quiet  dignity  with  which  he  supported  the  unimportant 
part  which  the  dying  King  Edward  IV.  has  to  play  in 
the  drama,  and  for  the  singular  clearness  and  beauty 
of  his  delivery  of  the  one  important  speech,  “  Have  I 
a  tongue  to  doom  my  brother’s  death  i*”  which  falls  to 
him.  Hastings  and  Buckingham  are  also  fairly  well 
supported,  but  it  is  deplorable  that  a  better  representa¬ 
tive  has  not  been  found  for  Clarence,  whose  dramatic 
description  of  his  dream  is  one  of  the  most  famous 
bits  in  the  play.  Nor  is  much  to  be  said  for  the 
representatives  of  the  three  female  characters ;  Miss 
Pauncefort  is  of  course  too  experienced  an  actress  to 
make  any  mistake  with  a  part  like  Elizabeth  of  York, 
and  Miss  Isabel  Bateman  is  a  graceful  and  intelligent 
Lady  Anne  ;  but  the  Queen  Margaret  of  her  sister,  the 
well-known  representative  of  Leah,  was  simply  dis¬ 
tressing  from  what  a  contemporary  critic  has  happily 
called  its  “  monotonous  violence.”  The  play  is  mounted 
in  admirable  taste,  and  some  of  the  scenery  is  unusually 
good.  Perhaps  when  the  success  of  Richard  III.  is 
assured,  and  Mr.  Irving  wants  a  little  rest,  the  manage¬ 
ment  might  take  the  opportunity  of  doing  something 
towards  beautifying  and  generally  improving  the 
“  audience  part”  of  the  theatre  ;  at  present  it  is  dingy 
and  incommodious  in  the  last  degree. 

A  judicious  revival  has  been  made  at  the  Haymarket 
of  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert’s  charming  mythological  comedy 
of  Pygmalion  and  Galatea,  the  parts  of  which,  with  the 
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exception  of  the  two  principal  ones  and  two  others,  are 
in  the  hands  of  their  original  representatives,  Mr.  Buck- 
stone  again  appearing  as  the  art  patron  Chrysos,  Mrs. 
Chippendale  as  his  wife  Daphne,  and  Mr.  Howe  is  still 
the  bluff  soldier  Leucippe  The  most  interesting  feature 
of  the  performance  is  Miss  Marion  Terry’s  impersonation 
of  the  statue  Galatea  called  into  life  at  Pygmalion’s 
prayer.  Of  course  the  very  fact  of  her  assumption  of 
the  character  challenges  a  comparison  with  that  of  Miss 
Robertson,  its  original  representative,  and  every  one 
must  confess  that  l^ss  Terry  comes  off  from  the  con¬ 
test  remarkably  well.  She  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  inferior 
to  her  prototype  in  the  last  scene  both  in  power  and 
tenderness,  but  nothing  could  possibly  surpass  the 
exquisite  delicacy  and  naivete  of  her  performance  in  the 
first  two  acts.  Mr.  Harcourt’s  Pygmalion  is  modelled 
upon  that  of  Mr.  Kendal,  but  it  wants  the  peculiar 
refinement  and  dignity  with  which  the  original  repre¬ 
sentative  so  cleverly  invested  the  character  of  the 
sculptor.  Miss  Henrietta  Hodson  makes  a  forcible 
Cynisca,  and  Miss  Maria  Harris  is  as  good  a  Myrrhine 
as  could  be  wished.  The  piece  is  preceded  by  a  very 
good  farce,  Follow  My  Leader,  in  which  the  principal 
character  is  sustained  with  wonderful  point  and  humour 
by  Miss  Lafontaine,  and  followeed  by  the  brisk  little 
comedietta,  Birds  in  their  Little  Nests  Agree,  Altogether 
the  “  little  theatre  in  the  Haymarket”  offers  as  attractive 
an  evening’s  amusement  as  any  in  Ix)ndon. 

The  principal  remaining  theatres  offer  no  new  attrac¬ 
tion  beyond  those  we  noticed  last  month,  but  it  would 
be  impossible  to  conclude  our  usual  monthly  record 
without  noticing,  however  briefly,  one  event  of  peculiar 
interest.  This  was  the  farewell  benefit  of  that  prince 
of  “  entertainers,”  Mr.  John  Parry,  which  took  place  at 
the  Gaiety  on  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  the  7th. 
It  is  unnecessary  here  to  record  what  Mr.  Parry  has 
done  as  a  singer,  an  actor,  and  a  pianist,  or  to  inquire 
why  it  was  very  desirable  that  this  farewell  performance 
should  be  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a  “  benefit.”  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  it  was  successful  even  beyond  expec¬ 
tation.  There  was  of  course  the  usual  agglomeration 
of  dramatic  “  talent,”  all  eager  to  exert  itself  on  behalf 
of  one  of  the  worthiest  representatives  of  “  the  pro¬ 
fession”  that  this  century  has  seen  ;  but  the  brief  enter¬ 
tainment  in  which  the  veteran,  according  to  the  modest 
announcement  in  the  bills,  endeavoured  to  call  up  some 
reminiscences  of  the  past  under  the  expressive  title  of 
Echoes  of  the  Past,  was  the  point  on  which  the  memories  of 
those  who  had  the  privilege  of  being  present  at  the  per¬ 
formance  will  most  fondly  dwell.  He  gave  with  all  his 
old  charm  of  manner,  and  with  but  little  diminution  of 
vocal  power,  his  famous  Singing  Lesson,  and  a  few  other 
of  his  favourite  morceaux,  concluding  with  his  version  of 
Whittington  and  his  Cat  ;  and  amid  the  waving  of  fare¬ 
wells  and  shouts  of  applause  bade  his  farewell  to  pro¬ 
fessional  life  for  ever. 

The  musical  performances  of  the  month  have  not 
included,  up  to  the  time  of  writing  this,  anything  of 
special  interest,  though  the  revival  of  Signor  Verdi’s 
Requiem  by  the  Albert  Hall  Choral  Society,  which  took 
place  too  late  in  the  month  to  notice  it  as  it  deserves, 
attracted  considerable  attention.  It  is  impossible  that 


the  work  should  make  the  mark  it  did  when  it  was 
originally  performed  ;  it  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  find 
such  representatives  of  the  two  principal  parts  as  Mes- 
dames  Stoltz  and  Waldmann,  but  the  managers  have 
made  a  very  judicious  choice  in  selecting  Madame 
Sherrington  and  Miss  Anna  Williams  to  fill  these  very 
arduous  parts.  The  last-named  lady  made  a  very  decided 
success  at  the  concert  given  earlier  in  the  month,  in  which 
she  sustained  the  principal  soprano  part  in  Mendelssohn’s 
Hymn  of  Praise.  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  took  the  tenor  solos, 
which  he  sang  with  his  peculiar  dramatic  force  and 
refinement,  though  he  certainly  put  forth  less  power 
than  usual.  The  choruses,  especially  the  magnificent 
one,  “  The  night  is  departing,”  were  finely  executed, 
with  remarkable  precision  of  time  and  tune,  by  the 
Royal  Albert  Hall  Choir,  which  Mr.  Barnby  has  now 
got  into  magnificent  working  order.  Mendelssohn’s 
cantata  was  followed,  according  to  what  is  now  almost 
an  invariable  custom,  by  Rossini’s  Stabat  Mater,  the  solo 
parts  of  which  were  taken  by  Madame  Sherrington, 
Madame  A.  Sterling,  Mr.  W.  H.  Cummings,  and  Mr. 
Hilton.  On  Ash  Wednesday  there  was  the  usual  per¬ 
formance  of  Handel’s  Messiah. 

The  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  gave  a  creditable  per¬ 
formance  of  Handel’s  Solomon  on  the  2f,th  ult.  It  is  a 
pity  that  this  work,  which  contains  some  of  Handel’s 
finest  and  most  massive  choruses,  is  not  more  frequently 
given.  At  present  it  would  appear  as  if  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society  had  the  monopoly  of  its  performance. 
The  famous  “  Nightingale”  chorus,  “  May  no  rash  in¬ 
truder,”  was  sung  with  much  delicacy,  .and  obtained  a 
well-merited  encore,  and  Madame  Patey  obtained  a 
similar  compliment  for  her  singing  of  the  favourite  air, 
“What  though  I  trace.”  The  other  soloists  were 
Madame  Edith  Wynne,  Miss  Julia  Wigan,  Mr.  Guy, 
and  Mr.  Maybrick.  The  score  was  strengthened  by  the 
additional  accompaniments  of  Sir  Michael  Costa,  which, 
without  using  stronger  terms,  are  more  pronounced  than 
most  lovers  of  Handel’s  music  will  think  desirable.  The 
conductor  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  has  a  special 
affection  for  the  brass  instruments,  and  never  fails  to 
give  them  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  themselves. 

The  second  series  of  the  Saturday  Afternoon  Concerts 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  commenced  after  the  usual  Christ¬ 
mas  interval  on  the  3rd,  and  as  it  happened  to  be 
Mendelssohn’s  birthday  the  opportunity  was  taken  of 
selecting  the  programme  entirely  from  his  works.  On 
the  whole  the  selection  made  was  a  judicious  one,  though 
it  was  a  pity  that  the  overture  to  the  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  perhaps  the  most  marvellous  example  of  the 
great  composer’s  precocity,  was  absent  from  the  scheme, 
especially  as  it  might  well  have  taken  the  place  occupied 
by  the  Ruy  Bias  overture,  which  is  by  no  means  such  a 
representative  work.  Many  of  the  audience,  too,  would 
have  preferred  the  Italian  symphony  to  the  Scotch, 
but  the  latter  has  always  been  such  a  special  cheval  de 
bataille  of  Mr.  Manns’  orchestra  that  it  would  have 
been  ungracious  to  grumble  at  the  selection.  The  pro¬ 
gramme  also  included  the  violin  concerto, superbly  played 
by  Herr  Joachim,  and  some  vocal  items,  among  which 
were  three  of  the  less-known  quartettes  for  mixed  voices 
— “  For  the  New  Year,”  “  Remembrance,”  and  “  The 
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Wandering  Minstrel.”  It  was,  however,  to  be  regretted 
that  some  example  of  Mendelssohn’s  power  of  writing 
for  male  voices — a  form  of  composition  in  which 
he  specially  excelled — was  not  included  in  the  pro¬ 
gramme. 

All  lovers  of  what  is  technically  known  as  “  chamber 
music”  will  be  rejoiced  to  hear  that  Herr  Joachim  has 
resumed  his  position  at  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts 
as  ch^  (fattaque.  He  made  his  reappearance  on  the 
5th,  and  was  enthusiastically  received.  With  Joachim 
at  the  “  first  desk”  the  patrons  of  the  Monday  Popular 
Concerts  need  be  in  no  fear  as  to  the  sort  of  entertain¬ 
ment  which  is  to  be  provided  for  them. 


An  interesting  series  of  quartette  concerts  has  been 
started  by  Mr.  Carrodus,  the  well-known  violinist,  who 
has  as  his  assistants  Messrs.  Nicholson,  Doyle,  and 
E.  Howell,  and  we  are  happy  to  say  that  the  success  of 
the  new  undertaking  is  unquestionable,  the  performers 
being  of  the  very  highest  standard  of  efficiency. 

In  our  next  article  we  shall  have  to  record  two  per¬ 
formances  of  special  interest — Mr.  Walter  Bache’s  con¬ 
cert,  at  which  Dr.  Liszt’s  Symphonic  Poem  No.  6  wU 
be  performed,  together  with  other  important  works ; 
and  the  Albert  Hall  Concert  of  the  19th,  at  which 
Verdi’s  Requiem  was  given  under  the  especial  patro¬ 
nage  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales. 


mmkm  world  of  thought 

III. — LEGACIES. 


fHIS  word  will  most  probably  suggest  ideas 
in  connection  with  house  or  landed  pro¬ 
perty,  comfortable  sums  of  money  en¬ 
vironed  with  “  the  charming  simplicity  of 
"hree  per  Cents,”  or  bequests  of  plate,  furni- 
iire,  and  other  movables.  But  the  word  is 
^  ||  capable  of  a  larger  meaning  ;  and  as  it  is 

<  1'  certain  that  a  man  or  woman  cannot  take 

i  J  worldly  goods  out  of  the  world  when  the 
'  ^  day  of  death  comes,  but  must  leave  them 
Jn  for  the  enjoyment  of  others,  so  is  it  equally 
^  certain  that  houses  and  lands,  stocks  and 
shares,  tables,  chairs,  and  silver  spoons,  are  not  all  that 
will  be  left  behind.  The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed, 
and  the  memory  of  the  unjust,  mean  or  foolish,  also 
remains,  and  is  the  legacy  very  unwillingly  left  not  only 
to  the  direct  heirs,  but  in  some  measure  to  the  world  in 
general. 

Our  lives  are  not  bounded  by  the  years  we  live ; 
nobody  is  independent  of  posterity,  and  whether  we  wish 
it  or  not  we  shall  each  of  us  leave  something  behind 
which  will  more  or  less,  beneficially  or  injuriously, 
affect  those  who  come  after  us.  If  we  are  fortunate 
enough  to  be  able  to  bequeath  what  lawyers  style  real 
or  personal  property,  we  shall  be  mourned — in  an  under¬ 
taker’s  sense  of  the  word — in  the  most  respectable 
manner,  wanting  nothing  of  ostrich  feathers  and  black 
scarves,  decorative  suits  of  sables,  and  perhaps  epitaphs. 
Then  the  recipients  of  our  savings  and  possessions  will 
set  to  work  to  spend  in  their  own  fashion,  with  probably 
a  strong  internal  conviction  that  they  know  a  great  deal 
better  than  we  did  the  best  way  to  make  use  of  the 
money.  The  “  dear  departed”  is  estimated  chiefly  on 
account  of  what  he  saved  for  their  use,  and  very  little 
indeed  for  what  he  was  as  an  individual,  irrespective  of 
his  belongings. 

In  many  old  houses  there  are  galleries  of  portraits  of 
ancestors  ;  in  most  families  there  are  a  likeness  or  two 
of  grandparents  or  parents  hanging  on  the  wall,  or,  in 
later  cases,  in  the  photographic  album.  It  would  be 
interesting  if  we  could  always  analyse  the  feelings  with 


which  these  portraits  are  regarded,  and  the  motives  which 
make  them  appreciated.  A  rich  man  often  delights  to 
show  to  his  friends  the  portraits  of  his  ancestors  for 
many  generations,  to  say,  this  one  was  a  warrior,  that  a 
judge,  another  a  bishop,  and  another  a  privy  councillor. 
By  an  unconscious  mental  process  he  derives  from  the 
position  of  all  these  great  people  added  importance  to 
himself,  as  if,  although  he  has  not  inherited  the  armour, 
ermine,  or  lawn,  he  is  in  some  fashion  all  the  greater, 
wiser,  and  better  for  being  the  son  and  heir  of  such 
worthies.  He  looks  from  his  window  over  the  broad 
lands  they  left  him  ;  he  sleeps  beneath  the  decorated 
roof  of  his  ancestral  home ;  eats  off  the  silver  plate 
with  the  family  crest ;  and  he  is  a  great  man  because 
certain  people  long  since  dead  and  gone  were,  in  the 
world’s  eyes,  great  before  he  was  born.  Similarly, 
women  pride  themselves  on  the  family  they  have  sprung 
from,  and  sometimes  with  reason.  The  feeling  that  being 
the  descendants  of  those  who  were  honoured  in  their 
lives  and  in  their  deaths  should  make  us  fearful  ot 
living  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  such  a  race,  should 
afford  us  an  ideal  of  life  which  we  should  earnestly 
strive  to  live  up  to — is  a  noble  safeguard  against  mean¬ 
ness,  insincerity,  and  vice.  Fitly  may  we  remember 
that  personal  character,  which  we  inherit,  is  an  entailed 
property  which  we  are  bound  by  the  moral  law  to 
transmit  to  the  next  heir  undiminished  in  value,  to  be  an 
heirloom  for  ever.  But  how  greatly  we  mistake  if  we 
only  value  those  who  are  great  for  their  external  posi¬ 
tion,  not  for  their  mental  or  moral  qualities,  and  forget 
that  in  all  probability  we  have  inherited  a  considerable 
sf^ire  of  them  with  other  matters,  and  very  likely  will 
bequeath  them  to  our  children  and  children’s  children ! 
We  look  at  the  pictures  of  our  ancestors,  and  are  de¬ 
lighted  to  find  that  the  beauty  which  made  that  lady  the 
toast  of  her  day  has  been  transmitted  to  our  daughters, 
even  if  we  modestly  forbear  to  hint  that  we  have  our¬ 
selves  been  credited  with  a  strong  family  resemblance. 
The  family  nose,  the  family  carriage  of  the  head,  a 
dignified  figure,  are,  we  are  gratified  to  know,  still 
perceptible ;  but  perhaps  we  forget  to  inquire  whether 
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any  other  peculiarity  of  this  or  that  ancestor  is  ours  also. 
Was  that  bewigged  dignitary  kindly,  generous,  un¬ 
selfish,  and  faithful,  scornful  of  cowardly  acts,  brave  in 
soul  and  sincere  in  speech  ?  Or  was  he  time-serving 
and  mean,  greedy  and  oppressive,  hoarding  wealth, 
covetous  of  the  world’s  honour,  base  in  soul — a  little 
man  mentally,  though  wearing  rich  robes  ?  Did  that 
renowned  beauty  live  a  white  life  of  feminine  love, 
tenderness,  and  modesty  ?  If  not,  what  have  we  in¬ 
herited  besides  a  sounding  name,  some  acres,  and 
other  worldly  wealth  ?  The  probability  is  great  that 
we  have  inherited  some  of  their  good  or  bad  qualities, 
for  hereditary  transmission  of  personal  characteristics 
(not  reappearing  with  inevitable  regularity,  but  some¬ 
times  passing  over  one  or  two  generations,  and  then 
strongly  prominent)  is  one  of  the  most  certain  of  Nature’s 
laws.  These  qualities  are  part  of  the  legacies  we  have 
received,  and  which,  if  we  neglect  our  responsibility, 
will  be  the  legacies  we  shall  transmit  to  those  who  come 
after  us. 

We  really  hold  the  great  estate  of  our  moral  life  on 
an  improving  lease.  In  odd  corners  of  cur  minds  are 
weeds,  allowed  to  grow  by  previous  possessors,  which 
k  will  be  well  for  us  to  eradicate  if  we  would  not  wish 
them  to  choke  the  fair  harvest  we  would  like  our  chil¬ 
dren  to  reap.  The  recipient  of  a  legacy  frequently 
changes  the  investment  in  which  he  finds  the  money. 
**  My  father  was  old-fashioned  in  his  ideas,”  he  is  apt 
to  say,  “  and  satisfied  with  a  small  interest ;  I  can 
easily  get  more  with  quite  as  good  security.”  “  My 
grandmother,”  a  lady  may  say,  “  was  a  dear  old  soul,  but 
k  would  be  really  absurd  for  me  to  allow  that  store  of 
notes  and  gold  to  remain  locked  up  in  cabinets  or  secret 
drawers.  I  can  use  the  money  to  excellent  advantage 
for  myself  and  my  children.”  Good  reasoning  this,  no 
doubt ;  better  still  if  we  apply  it  more  extensively.  In 
the  mental  and  moral  nature  we  have  inherited  are  there 
no  weeds  to  be  rooted  up — in  the  secret  corners  of  our 
inherited  minds  no  ungenerous  hoards  to  be  more  wisely 
invested  or  expended  ?  Our  nature,  like  the  gold,  is 
ours  while  we  have  it,  and  we  may  use  it  to  good  or 
bad  advantage,  transmit  it,  improved  if  we  will,  to 
our  legatees,  and  woe  to  us,  and  woe  to  those  whose 
k  will  be,  if  we  do  not  improve  it  while  we  can. 

If,  after  the  will  has  been  read  and  the  necessary 
transfers  are  made,  we  should  find  that  in  the  hoard  of 
coin  are  many  base  pieces,  that  the  estate  has  many 
incumbrances,  kept  secret  from  us  while  our  expectations 
were  aroused,  that  securities  reputed  valuable  are  almost 
worthless,  we  should  be  almost  more  than  human  if 
we  did  not  feel  disappointed,  if  not  excessively  angry 
at  the  foolishness  or  wilful  deceitfulness  of  the  departed. 
Few  of  us  would  be  likely  not  at  once  to  discover  the 
counterfeit  guineas,  not  to  discern  at  once  the  worthless¬ 
ness  of  the  security,  and  would  know  far  better  than  to 


attempt  to  pass  away  the  one,  or  to  depend  upon  realis¬ 
ing  the  other.  Yet  we  actually  accept  many  shams  as 
real  in  the  moral  constitutions  we  inherit,  and  mistake 
for  actual  virtues,  to  be  emulated,  the  evil  tempers,  the 
narrow  understandings,  the  petty  meannesses  of  our 
ancestors.  “  I  am  hasty,  I  know,  but  it  is  a  family 
peculiarity.”  “  My  family  would  not  have  thought  of 
doing  such  a  thing,  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  not.”  “  I  dare 
say  the  Browns  may  be  very  good  sort  of  people,  but 
grandmamma  would  not  have  associated  with  any  of 
the  Browns  on  any  account,  so  of  course  I  can’t.”  It 
is  more  than  likely  that  a  recommendation  to  examine 
the  validity  of  these  family  peculiarities  would  be  re¬ 
garded  as  something  like  a  personal  insult,  if  not  a 
wicked  disregard  of  filial  obligations.  Yet  wrong  would 
not  be  right  if  a  whole  legion  of  ancestors  had  practised 
it,  stupidity  not  sense,  narrowness  of  thought  nut 
Christian  liberality,  violent  temper  not  proper  spirit, 
nor  petty  spitefulncss  proper  self-respect. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  our  fate  to  die  poor,  leaving  no 
will  to  be  formally  read,  no  houses  or  lands,  no  spoons 
and  forks  -,  but  we  shall  leave  a  legacy  of  many  memories 
to  our  children  and  those  who  knew  us  very  different 
from  the  imperfect  knowledge  they  will  have  of  those 
more  remote.  Ancestors  are  known  by  tradition,  but 
we  by  ourselves,  by  our  lives  and  thoughts.  Those 
memories  we  cannot  take  to  the  grave  with  us,  and  are 
left  behind  -,  they  may  be  among  the  most  blessed  or  the 
most  disastrous  of  legacies.  We  must  recollect  that  in 
all  human  probability  we  transmit  to  our  children  not 
only  the  features  of  our  race,  but  the  elements  of  the 
good  and  evil  which  make  up  our  character,  and  that 
while,  as  we  have  been,  unable  to  judge  themselves 
with  accuracy,  they  will  have  a  clearer  judgment  as  to 
us.  They  may  not  mistake  our  base  coin  for  current 
gold  ;  if  they  do,  they  will  have  inherited  our  weakness 
of  judgment  as  well  as  moral  obtuseness.  But  that 
mistake  will  be  made  rather  with  respect  to  others  than 
to  ourselves.  They  may  maintain  that  our  wrong  was 
right  when  others  than  ourselves  were  concerned,  but 
they  will  not  forget  a  hundred  little  actions,  words,  or 
even  expressive  looks  or  tones  which  affected  them¬ 
selves.  Fathers  and  mothers  striving  to  realise  a  good 
life,  tenderly  loving  their  children,  would  be  happier  if 
they  could  assure  themselves  that  in  the  memories  they 
leave  behind  the  good  will  overbear  the  evil ;  that 
the  portrait  on  the  wall,  the  old  letter,  the  book,  the 
remembrance  of  words  and  acts,  will  recall  to  the 
memory  of  those  they  have  left  to  pursue  their  own 
careers  in  the  world  lives  which  offer  something  to  be 
emulated — human  and  frail  indeed,  but  with  so  much  of 
the  Divine  love  in  their  nature  that  death  has  not  been 
potent  to  break  the  bond  which  binds  our  children  to 
ourselves. 

The  Editor. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

%*  It  ia  abiolntoly  neoeenary  that  those  who  present  themselves  at 
onr  Conversazione  should  state  their  real  name  and  address.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  are  discussed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
point  in  the  argument  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whose  hands  we  are  receiving  information  and  instruction. 

All  Letters,  questions,  and  commnnications  of  all  kinds — excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  be  addressed  to  the 
Editok  or  THE  Bmolishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

To  CoEEESPONDENTs. — All  letters  requiring  an  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month. 


Art  in  Hospitals. 

The  following  letter  explains  itself,  and  as  the  object  is  to  alleviate 
the  trials  of  onr  poor  brethren  daring  the  trying  period  of  illness,  and  the 
almost  equally  trying  time  of  convalescence,  I  am  sure  onr  readers  will 
at  least  appreciate  the  writer’s  generous  motive,  and  may,  perhaps, 
assist  in  accomplishing  the  praiseworthy  object. — Hummi.n'g-Bird. 

“  To  the  Editor  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

“Art  Fund  for  the  Hospitals  of  London. — Sir, — All  who 
have  any  acquaintance  with  the  interior  of  our  London  hospitals  must 
have  been  struck  with  the  excessive  dreariness  of  most  of  the  wards. 
It  is  time  that  this  should  be  remedied.  A  little  energy  on  the  part 
of  a  few  philanthropists  and  artists,  aided  by  subscriptions  from  the 
general  public,  would  suffice  to  accomplish  this  improvement.  I  advo¬ 
cate  the  brightening  of  the  wards  and  the  cheering  of  their  inmates  by 
the  addition  of  suitable  pictures,  plate,  bronzes,  carvings,  bric-it-brac, 
old  armour,  china,  sculpture,  ornamental  clocks,  fancy  glass,  tasteful 
glazed  tiles,  parquet  floors,  and  other  art  decorations  of  all  sorts.  I 
wiU  gladly  give  one  hundred  guineas  to  a  responsible  committee,  as 
soon  as  one  is  formed,  to  promote  the  ‘  Art  Fund  for  the  Hospitals  of 
London.’  Pray  generously  grant  this  scheme  the  moral  support  of 
your  valuable  Magazine,  and  believe  me  to  be,  sir,  yours  obediently, 
J.  Lawrence-Hamilton.  34,  Gloucester-terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
P.S. — Later  two  models  will  be  exhibited  to  the  public,  one  to  show 
the  asual  sick  ward,  the  other  to  represent  the  use  of  art  in  the  various 
kinds  of  hosintals.’* 

Double  Acrostic. 

In  each  ensuing  number  of  the  Magazine  we  propose  to  give  a 
Doable  Acrostic,  ofliering  as  a  reward  to  the  subscriber  who  guesses 
the  greatest  number  accurately  for  six  months,  the  gift  of  the 
Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine,  free  by  post  for  one  year. 
The  winner  of  the  prize  must  allow  her  name  and  address  to  be 
printed  in  the  Magaziue.  Answers  must  be  sent  in  by  the  fifth  day 
of  the  month  following  that  in  which  the  Magazine  has  appeared. 
Answers  to  the  acrostic  that  appears  in  this  March  number  must, 
for  instance,  reach  us  before  the  fifth  day  of  April,  and  will 
appear  in  the  May  number.  We  allow  this  long  interval  in  order 
to  admit  of  competition  from  our  subscribers  abroad.  Answers 
must  be  sent  in  on  separate  paper  from  that  used  for  any  other 
communication,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  a  nom-de~plume  for 
publication,  and  the  correct  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  clearly 
written. '  The  first  acrostic  appeared  in  December.  'The  sixth  wiU 
appear  in  May,  and  the  answers  to  the  last  of  these  will  be  received 
by  the  fifth  of  June.  The  name  of  the  successful  competitor  will  there¬ 
fore  be  published  in  the  June  number,  and  she  will  receive  the  Maga¬ 
zine  free  for  one  year  from  that  month. 

Ko.  IV. 

Whence  came  this  man,  so  strange  and  wild, 

With  simple  habits  of  a  child  P 
Did  he  by  trickery  the  truth  deface  ? 

Was  he  the  scion  of  a  noble  race  P 
He  puzzled  both  the  earl  and  burgomaster. 

And  all  the  people,  and  so  rose  the  faster. 

And  thus  for  fifty  years  his  history 
Has  been  before  the  world  a  mystery. 

1.  My  coat  is  hlack,  my  feet  are  red. 

My  plumage  firm,  the  rocks  my  bed. 

2.  I  swept  her  shores,  ere  Rome  to  power  arose. 

Or  Caesar’s  famous  legions  faced  their  foes. 

3.  Where  rivers  meet,  I  stand  on  Prussian  ground. 

With  island  citadel  and  forts  around. 


4.  A  powerful  agent,  working  ni^t  and  day. 

Bringing  the  electric  current  into  play. 

5.  A  hermit  he  with  calm  though  saddened  face. 

Observe  him  in  his  solitary  place. 

6.  When  winds  are  high  I’m  brought  to  every  shore. 

And  on  rough  places  sometimes  pass  your  door. 

Pans. 

SOLUTION  OP  DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

No.  II. 

N  Neva  A 
A  Abigail  L 
K  Rattle  E 
E  Ear  R 
S  Shaft  T. 

Correct  replies  have  hecn  received  from  Tottio,  Pigeon,  Lillies- 
leaf,  Trqjilliana,  Bridewell  and  Bethlehem,  Clothes-Pcg,  Pitman,  Ciss, 
Dark  Blue,  Sophia,  Poppet,  Blackwater,  Rice,  Mousey,  Spes,  White 
Mouse,  Trix,  Perseverance,  Tyke,  Jessica,  Niagara,  Eavesdropper, 
Claire,  Constance  Grey,  Iris,  Elaine,  Chimbo,  Emily,  Clara,  Tomah, 
Isabel,  Vectis,  A.  N.  B.,  Icicle. 

“  Old  Subscriber.’’ — Two  of  your  lights  were  incorrect,  but  if  you 
send  a  solution  again,  will  you  kindly  take  a  more  distinctive  title? 
So  many  of  our  correspondents  call  themselves  “Old  Subscriber’’ 
that  it  is  often  quite  puzzling  to  distinguish  between  them  in  forwarding 
replies  or  giving  information. 

Icicle.— Josephus. 

Blackwater. — You  are  credited  writh  No.  2,  as  “  salt’’  would  he  as 
applicable  as  “  shaft’’ — ^fifth  light. 

Bice. — ^Your  solution  of  Double  Acrostic  No.  i  is  late.  Your  not 
receiving  the  December  Magazine  until  the  January  number  was  pub- 
blished  can  be  in  no  way  attributable  to  us. 

Ev arista. — “  (N)eighbour’’  has  no  application  to  the  second  line  of 
Ught  4. 

Eavesdropper. — Which  is  your  correct  address — the  one  you  gave 
with  your  first  solution,  or  the  one  you  have  given  with  this  ? 

M.  J.  W. — See  answer  to  Evarista. 

Elaine.— See  answer  to  Blackwater. 

Auntie  F. — The  acrostic  that  appeared  in  our  January  number  was 
the  second  of  those  that  have  to  be  solved  in  competition  for  the  prize 
ofierod.  The  first  appeared  in  December.  “  Editor’’  will  not  do  for 
light  4. 

Sophia  sends  the  following  solution  in  rhyme  : — 

Musing  beside  the  Neva’s  stream. 

Fair  Abigail  stood  at  the  edge. 

Nor  woke  her  from  her  happy  dream 
'The  rattle  of  the  sledge. 

All  thought  absorbed  both  eye  and  ear, 

Wildly  the  car  rushed  by. 

Struck  by  the  shaft,  oh  !  sight  of  fear, 

'The  maid  a  corso  doth  lie. 

Vain  is  all  aid,  and  all  in  vain 
The  mother’s  tears,  the  lover’s  pain  ; 

Ne’er  had  she  met  such  deadly  hurt. 

Had  she,  like  Nares,  been  on  the  Alert. 

Emily. — You  have  sent  your  address,  but  have  forgotten  to  give 
your  name. 

Toozie. — Wo  only  notice  correct  solutions.  Both  of  yours  have 
been  incorrect. 

Ianthe. — I  am  sorry  your  solution  is  incorrect,  as  your  rhymes  are 
most  ingenious.  ^ 

Lydia. — I  never  heard  of  an  awl  being  “employed  with  ladies 
tresses,’’  or  “  skilled  in  silk  and  satin  dresses.’’, 

Tomah. — I  am  sorry  your  solution  of  Acrostic  No.  i  is  late,  especially 
as  it  is  quite  correct.  I  cannot,  however,  credit  you  with  it,  as  it 
would  have  been  in  time  had  you  sent  it  at  once,  though  you  live  so 
far  away.  I  hope  you  will  try  again. 

Trix. — Josephus  is  our  authority. 

Icicle. — You  are  credited  with  No.  2,  as  the  river  yon  name  would 
answer  the  description  equaUy  well,  and  has  the  same  initial  and  final 
letters. 

St.  Mungo. — Josephus  is  our  authority. 
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The  Prize  Essay. 

A  CoMPETiTon  would  be  much  obliged  for  information  in  next 
month’s  number  about  the  Prize  Essay.  Is  it  to  bo  on  servants  in 
general,  or  any  particular  class  of  maids  ?  And  would  the  Editor 
like  the  essays  for  competition  to  be  scut  in  as  soon  as  finished,  or 
nearer  the  ist  of  June  ?  [On  no  particular  class  of  servants,  but  on 
the  relations  between  servants  as  a  class  and  their  employers.  Wo 
should  be  glad  to  receive  the  essays  as  early  as  possible.] 

The  Prize  Shirt. 

Nellie  writes—"  Dear  Humming-Bird, — I  have  been  for  many 
years  a  subscriber  to  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine,  and 
have  derived  great  pleasure  from  its  contents.  I  am  (D.V.)  intending 
to  compete  for  the  prize  for  the  shirt.  Will  yon  kindly  say  in  next 
number  if  it  makes  any  difference  if  it  is  made  to  fasten  in  front  or  at 
the  back  ?  My  husband  and  brothers  have  always  preferred  them 
made  to  fasten  at  the  back.’’  [It  may  fasten  at  the  back,  if  you 
wish.] 

E.  Kaltrom. — The  majority  of  your  questions  you  will  find 
answered  in  our  February  number.  The  same  person  may  compete 
for  the  two  prizes.  The  shirt  may  be  made  to  fasten  at  the  back  if 
preferred. 

Tottie  writes — “  Must  the  shirt  be  made  entirely  by  hand-sewing, 
without  the  assistance  of  a  machine  ?  The  fronts  are  usually  bought 
ready  made.  Will  that  be  allowable,  or  must  every  stitch  be  done  by 
hand?’’  [The  shirt  must  bo  made  entirely  by  hand.  Machine-stitched 
fronts  will  not  be  admitted.] 

S.  M.  K.  writes— “Your  Magazine  has  been  taken  by  our  family 
since  its  commencement,  mamma  being  the  first  who  introduced  it 
into  this  country.  I  mean  to  become  a  competitor  for  the  prize  offered 
for  the  best-made  shirt.  I  have  been  told  that  it  is  not  worth  my 
white  to  compete,  being  so  far  away ;  they  tell  me  those  competitors 
who  are  near  will  have  the  only  chance ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  as  I 
have  made  all  the  dressmaking  in  our  family,  cutting  out  and  all,  aided 
at  all  times  by  your  valuable  Magazine,  I  expect  I  will  be  able  to  com¬ 
pete  for  the  prize ;  but  please  say  in  the  March  number  if  being  so  far 
away  will  make  any  difference  in  the  way  of  a  fair  trial  with  other 
competitors,  and  also  please  say  if  there  is  to  be  any  particular  make 
for  the  shirt  I  would  also  wish  to  know  if  the  shirt  will  be  returned 
to  me  for  the  three  stamps  as  mentioned.’’  [I  thought  we  had  clearly 
explained  that  the  prize  of  £5  will  be  given  for  the  best-made 
shirt.  The  locality  whence  it  comes  can  have  nothing  to  d»  with 
the  merits  of  the  work  in  each  shirt.  Those  who  live  in  London 
will  have  no  better  chance  in  any  way  than  those  who  live  in 
Canada,  if  any  ladies  from  the  latter  country  should  choose  to 
compete.  I  cannot  understand  how  such  an  idea  could  have  arisen. 
The  shirt  need  be  of  no  special  make,  but  must  be  of  a  good  cut,  though 
the  prize  will  be  awarded  with  particular  reference  to  the  neatness  of 
the  sewing  and  the  “finish’’  of  the  whole  thing.  Your  sending  three 
stamps  will  insure  the  shirt  being  carefully  made  into  a  parcel,  addressed 
to  yourself,  and  sent  off  by  train.  Please  be  sure  to  send  your  name 
and  address  with  the  stamps,  as  well  as  on  the  shirt.  We  shall  have  a 
great  deal  to  attend  to  just  then,  aud  it  will  be  kind  to  help  ns  as  far 
as  possible  in  our  labours.] 

H.  writes — “  Madam, — I  wish  to  know  if  the  competitors  for  the 
prize  you  offer  for  the  best-made  shirt  must  be  subscribers  of  long 
standing,  or  if  it  is  open  to  any  one  who  has  lately  commenced  taking 
the  Magazine  ?  Would  you  kindly  tell  me  also  if  the  front  and  wrist¬ 
bands  must  bo  hand-stitched,  as  fronts  are  usually  bought  ready 
made  now  P  I  suppose  the  shirt  should  bo  an  ordinary-sized  one 
and  made  of  either  calico  or  linen  ?’’  [Subscribers  from  the  beginning 
of  the  present  year  may  compete.  The  shirt  must  be  entirely  made 
by  hand.  The  body  of  the  shirt  may  bo  of  longcloth,  the  front  of 
linen.  An  ordinary  size  will  do.] 

Work-Table. 

Anonymous  writes— “  Dear  Humming-Bird, — Would  you  kindly 
inform  me  how  much  cloth  would  be  needed  for  making  a  jacket  by 
the  pattern  which  came  in  the  January  number ;  also,  what  sort  of 
braid  to  use,  aud  the  quantity  required  ?  z.  What  style  of  dress  is 
most  suitable  for  a  boy  between  two  and  three  years  of  age  ?  He  has 
hitherto  worn  frocks  (body  and  skirt  separate),  but  I  think  he  would 
now  require  something  less  babyish-looking,  and  would  be  glad  if  you 
could  give  me  a  hint.  In  looking  over  the  pages  of  the  Magazine  I 


invariably  sec  far  more  illustrations  of  girls’  than  of  boys’  drosses. 
Now  I  am  sure  many  mammas  will  agree  with  me  in  saying  that 
it  is  very  difficult  to  dress  our  little  masculine  friends  neatly,  and  that 
a  few  illustrations  of  boys’  drosses  would  be  a  great  boon  to  their 
puzzled  relatives.’’  [It  depends  on  the  width  of  the  cloth.  It  requires 
3i  yards  of  wide-width  cashmere,  so  you  can  c.alculate  from  that. 
Mohair  braid  is  the  best  to  use.  A  gross — or  4  skeins— is  the  requisite 
quantity.  2.  A  httle  dress  all  in  one,  with  sash,  would  be  pretty  for 
him  now.  Vfe  will  give  you  as  many  illustrations  of  little  boys’ 
garments  as  we  can,  but  there  is  much  less  variety  in  them  than  in 
those  of  little  girls.] 

Would  dear  Humming-Bird  kindly  answer  a  few  questions  for  an 
Irish  Girl  in  the  March  number  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic 
Magazine  ?  Though  Irish  Girl  has  long  subscribed  she  has  never 
ventured  to  write  before,  but  having  taken  a  great  fancy  to  the 
braided  jacket  given  this  month  with  the  Magazine,  would  like  to 
know  something  more  about  the  best  way  of  working  it.  Would  it  be 
best  braided  for  spring  wear  on  cashmere  or  light  cloth  ?  [Would 
look  very  well.]  And  if  cloth,  what  kind  would  suit  best  ?  [Plain, 
and  not  too  thick.]  Should  the  jacket  be  trimmed  round  the  edge  ? 
[Not  necessary.]  If  so,  would  fringe  be  the  most  suitable  ?  [Fringe 
or  feather  trimming.]  Is  it  likely  long  jackets  will  continue  in 
fashion?  [Yes.]  Irish  Girl  hopes  she  will  not  bo  thought  too 
troublesome,  and  will  feel  greatly  obliged  if  Humming-Bird  answers 
her.’’ 

Merrie  Carlisle  writes—"  Dear  Madam,— I  beg  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  the  pinafore  pattern,  and  thank  you  for  your  great 
kindne^s.  I  may  state  that,  having  bought  the  book.  How  to  Dress 
Well  on  a  Shilling  a  Day,  I  find  it  a  capital  little  book,  and  my 
shilling  well  invested.  Also  I  have  had  a  parcel  of  table-linen  and 
calico  ‘  Leather-Make,’  from  Messrs.  Williamson,  and  am  much 
pleased  with  it.  Having  as  much  of  the  inclosed  material  as  will  make 
two  costumes  for  girls  of  thirteen  and  nine  years,  would  the  polonaise 
for  the  elder  look  well  braided  with  black  from  the  pattern  given  with 
your  January  ^Magazine  ?  If  so,  could  you  kindly  advise  me  what 
would  be  a  suitable  trimming  for  the  skirt  ?  Would  the  younger  one 
look  well  with  one  braided  less  elaborately  ?  By  the  aid  of  your 
Magazine  and  the  book  above  mentioned  I  have  been  able  to  do  my 
own  dressmaking  for  the  last  two  years.’’  [I  think  it  would  look 
better  braided  in  brown  of  the  same  shade.  The  skirt  should  be 
braided  or  self-trimmed.  A  simpler  pattern  would  bo  more  suitable 
for  the  younger  child,  or  the  embroidery  pattern  wo  give  with  this 
number.  I  am  very  glad  you  have  found  my  instructions  useful.] 

H.  F.  writes — “Madam, — Having  been  a  subscriber  to  your  valuable 
Magazine  since  its  commencement,  and  seeing  how  readily  you  answer 
any  question  that  is  asked,  would  you  kindly  say  how  many  pieces  of 
braid  are  required  for  the  braiding  of  the  winter  paletot  sent  with 
this  month’s  Magazine  ?  If  made  of  cloth,  how  many  yards  would  be 
required,  and  what  kind  of  cloth  would  be  best,  and  if  cashmere  the 
same  as  pattern  sent  would  be  suitable  for  the  braiding  ?  I  am  afraid 
I  am  transgressing  on  your  valuable  time  asking  so  many  questions, 
but  if  you  will  kindly  write  by  return  of  post  to  the  inclosed  address 
you  will  greatly  oblige.’’  [A  gross  of  braid  would  be  required,  four 
skeins  to  the  gross.  Three  yards  and  a  half  of  cashmere,  wide  width, 
would  be  necessary.  The  pattern  sent  is  excellent  for  the  purpose, 
being  thick  and  substantial.  We  cannot  answer  letters  by  post.] 

Alice  writes — "  Dear  Humming-Bird, — Will  you  kindly  advise  me 
how  to  have  a  black  grenadine  dress  made  for  mourning,  and  how 
much  to  give  a  yard  for  a  good  one  ?  I  have  a  nice  black  silk  dress  to 
wear  under  it.  I  am  32,  and  thin.  I  do  not  wish  kilted  frills  hke  all 
the  black  alpacas  have,  and  here  in  the  country  all  our  dresses  get 
made  alike.  I  shall  thank  you  very  much  if  you  can  give  me  an 
answer  in  your  March  number.’’  [Our  fashion  plates  are  given  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  our  subscribers  to  choose  among  the  various 
styles.  If  your  silk  is  good  enough,  you  should  have  the  g-onadine 
made  into  scarves  to  loop  over  it  and  drape  over  the  back  breadths. 
These  scarves  should  be  trimmed  with  fringe  or  lace.  You  will  get  a 
good  grenadine  for  2s.  6d.  or  3s.  a  yard.  Anything  cheaper  than  that 
is  not  worth  making  up.] 

ENquiRER  writes — "Dear  Humming-Bird, — I  am  trying  to  learn 
the  new  crewel  work,  and  have  had  some  crash  with  the  inclosed 
design  traced  upon  it  sent  to  me  for  an  antimacassar.  The  design  is 
repeated  three  times  at  one  end  of  the  crash,  and  my  instructions  are 
to  leave  the  rest  of  the  piece  plain — hem  and  fringe— and  the  article 
will  be  complete.  I  am  informed  that  it  will  then  be  worth  8s.  6d. 
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Ab  I  am  qait€  a  stranger  to  this  aort  of  work,  and  have  no  opportnnity 
of  seeing  any  completed  article,  wonld  yon  kindly  tell  me  if  I  hare 
been  rightly  informed  on  the  matter  ?  It  seems  so  strange  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  crash  should  be  left  bare.  Will  you  also  please  send 
your  opinion  upon  the  style  of  the  design  P’  [The  instructions  are 
quite  correct,  but  the  value  of  the  antimacassar  will  depend  upon  the 
manner  in  which  you  execute  the  work.  It  is  quite  right  to  leave 
all  but  oue  end  of  the  crash  unworked.  The  design  is  conventional. 
It  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  present  fashion.! 

Picture  Frames. 

In  reply  to  Leonore,  Mo.vogram  says—"  A  pretty  frame  is  made, 
by  gluing  fir-cones,  acorns  and  cups,  &c.,  on  plain  deal  frames,  then 
varnishing — bronze  or  brown.” 

Boots. 

A  Subscriber  writes— “Dear  Humming-Bird,— A  few  numbers 
back  you  mentioned  some  kind  of  spring  boots  that  improve  the  shape 
of  the  foot.  I  cannot  find  your  allusion  to  them,  and  if  yon  will 
excuse  the  trouble  I  am  giving  you,  should  very  much  like  to  know 
about  them  and  where  to  get  them.  My  feet  are  not  large,  but  might 
be  a  better  shape,  and  the  spring  boots  are  probably  exactly  what  I 
require.”  [It  is  the  Chesterfield  boot,  and  can  be  had  at  414,  Oxford- 
street.  The  spring  goes  under  the  instep,  and  keeps  the  boot  close  to 
the  foot.  In  this  way  it  improves  an  ugly  foot  and  shows  a  pretty 
one  to  good  advantage.  Besides,  this  boot  keeps  its  shape  much  longer 
than  the  ordinary  make.  I  am  sure  you  will  like  it.] 

Etiquette. 

Sophie  writes — “Dear  Humming-Bird, — Can  you  settle  this 
question  of  etiquette  for  me  ?  In  entering  the  room  with  a  visitor, 
ought  I,  as  hostess,  to  precede  to  introduce,  or  allow  my  visitor  to 
pass  in  first  ?”  [I  suppose  you  mean  in  making]  a  call,  or  on  any 
occasion  where  you  are  a  guest.  Yon  precede  your  visitor,  if  it  is  not 
possible  to  enter  the  room  at  the  same  moment.  If  she  were  to 
precede  yon  it  wonld  place  her  in  an  awkward  position,  and  also  the 
hostess,  to  whom  she  is  unknown,  as  you  imply.] 

Miscellaneous. 

Industry’s  communication  is  an  advertisement,  for  inserting  which 
the  charge  wonld  be  one  penny  per  word. 

Marie  R. — Some  one  must  have  used  your  name  to  claim  the 
letter. 

Launcelot  writes — “  Could  any  kind  reader  tell  me  who  Colonel 
Festal  was,  and  whether  he  wrote  the  piece  of  music  bearing  hig 
name  ?  All  I  can  ascertain  is  that  while  in  prison,  the  night  before 
his  execution,  he  wrote  on  his  prison  wall  the  beautiful  piece  of  poetry 
commencing — 

“  ‘  Rest,  thou  troubled  heart 

Within  this  captive  bosom  swelling ; 

Best,  thou  troubled  heart. 

No  more  of  love  or  glory  telling.’ 

I  have  searched  a  number  of  books,  but  cannot  find  anything  about 
him.” 

NOTICE. 

Ladies  wishing  to  advertise  works  of  home  manufacture,  tinting  of 
cartes,  pet  animals,  Ac.,  for  sale,  can  do  so  in  this  portion  of  the 
paper.  Charge  for  insertion,  one  shilling  per  line  of  twenty  words. 

Advertisements  of  cosmetics,  depilatories,  and  hair-dyes  cannot  be 
inserted  here. 

Ladies’  own  materials  cut  out  and  fitted  at  a  moderate  charge  at 
Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden.  Lessons  in  cutting  out  and  fitting. 
For  particulars  address  Madame  Letellier.  The  use  of  the  Wanzer 
Sewing  Machine  and  the  new  Darning  Machine  taught.  Lessons 
free  to  purchasers. 

Evert  lady  should  write  for  a  Dress  Trunk,  30  inches  long.  Most 
nsefnl  size  for  home  or  travelling  purposes.  Superbly  finished  movable 
divisions  for  bonnets,  hats,  Ac.  los.  6d.  Harron,  manufacturer. 
Red  Lion-street,  Holbom.  Illustrated  list  free. 

J.  W.  will  send  post  free  for  32  stamps  very  pretty  baby’s  jacket, 
hand  made.  Address,  J.  W.,  406,  Athenaeum,  Manchester. 

Mary  has  a  black  hand-painted  fan,  laburnums,  unused,  which  she 
wi  11  sell  for  6b.,  or  take  a  jet  chain  or  brooch  in  exchange.  Address 


with  Editor.  [The  first  portion  of  your  advertisement  is  not  one  of 
exchange.  Articles  for  sale  cannot  be  advertised  in  this  column.] 

Miss  Clyde  sends  Devonshire  ferns,  is.  for  20  roots,  6  varieties; 
100  and  upwards,  9  varieties.  Carriage  of  20  to  London,  4d.  Leaves, 
14  stamps  per  100. — 3,  Albert-terrace,  Newport,  Barnstaple. 

Lavinia’s  newly-invented  Dress  Suspender.  Ornamental,  elegant, 
easily  adjusted,  and  the  heaviest  skirt  wiU  not  drop.  Post  free, 
IS.  lod.  Recommended  by  Humming-Bird.  Lavinia,  Scadding’s 
Library,  Belgravia,  Pimlico.  Lavinia  makes  real  rock-coral  crosses, 
very  strong,  and  greatly  admired ;  fashionable  rock  and  seed  coral 
earrings,  massive,  or  light  tassel  pattern ;  elegant  festoon  necklaces 
in  five  rows ;  very  pretty  children’s  necklets  with  cross  attached  to 
centre;  infants’  shoulder-knots,  two  qualities;  infants’  handsome 
necklets,  to  match  best  shoulder-knots  ;  handsome  massive  bracelets, 
with  two  tassels  on  each ;  same  pattern  without  tassels,  less  exx>en- 
sive;  chain  pattern,  to  pass  twice  round  the  wrist,  all  with  good 
snaps.  Also,  most  beautiful  brooches  of  rock  and  round  coral,  with 
loops  and  tassels,  all  post  free.  Lavinia  has  some  real  German 
onyx,  which  she  is  enabled  to  offer  much  under  price;  necklaces, 
crosses,  earrings,  brooches,  pendant  bracelets.  AU  communications 
to  be  addressed  Lavinia,  Scadding’s  Library,  Belgrave-road,  Pimlico. 
Lavinia  will  pack  carefully,  and  prepay  carriage  of  parcels  over  £2 
to  any  of  the  Colonies,  is.  must  be  added  for  postage.  Lavinia’s 
price  list,  suitable  for  gifts. — Coral :  Massive  earrings,  38.  4d. ;  tassel 
ditto,  4s. ;  festoon  necklaces,  93. ;  children’s  necklets,  ss.  6d. ;  infants’ 
ditto,  5s.  6d. ;  shoulder-knots,  pair,  2s.  fid. ;  ditto,  43.  fid. ;  tassel 
bracelets,  pair,  lOs.  fid. ;  ditto,  Ss. ;  ditto,  5s.  fid. ;  brooches,  los.  fid. ; 
coral  crosses,  is.  fid.  Onyx;  Onyx  stone  bracelets,  58.  fid.  each; 
necklace  with  cross,  los.  fid.  each;  ditto  with  5  elaborate  pen¬ 
dants,  16s. ;  ditto  with  4  pear-shaped  pendants,  ixs.  fid.;  earring^s, 
4s. ;  brooches,  Ss. ;  bracelets,  3s.  fid.  each ;  crosses,  2b.  ;  ditto,  2s.  fid. ; 
red  ditto,  28.  fid. ;  small  ditto,  is. ;  onyx  lockets,  i2s.  Please  address, 
by  letter  only,  Lavinia,  Mr.  Scadding’s  Library,  Belgrave-road, 
Pimlico,  S.W. 

COMMISSIONS  FROM  ABROAD. 

To  judge  from  the  letters  that  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the 
columns  of  the  Conversazione  from  ladies  residing  abroad,  they  appear 
to  experience  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  articles  of  dress  of  recent 
fashion  and  good  style,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  for  dwellers  in 
India,  America,  and  Australia  to  procure  the  many  luxuries  of  the 
wardrobe,  the  dressing-room,  and  the  cuisine,  which  to  those  who 
live  at  home  have  almost  become  necessaries.  The  convenience, 
therefore,  seems  to  be  considerable  that  would  accrue  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  even  at  home,  in  places  remote  from  fasliion  and  shops, 
from  being  placed  in  a  position  to  correspond  with  some  one  in 
London  capable  of  executing  commissions  for  ladies.  It  is  in  the 
belief  that  she  may  be  useful  in  this  way  that  Madame  Ad^le 
Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  has  made  arrange¬ 
ments  which  enable  her  to  execute  any  orders  of  the  foregoing  kind. 

In  transmitting  such  commissions,  ladies  are  requested  to  be  very 
precise  in  giving  details,  description,  Ac.,  of  the  articles  they  order, 
as  it  wonld  be  impossible  to  change  them  after  having  been  sent 
abroad. 

Madame  Letellier  reserves  the  right  of  charging  ten  per  cent,  com¬ 
mission  upon  articles  the  purcliase  of  which  entails  much  outlay  of 
time  or  expense  of  other  kinds. 


Important  Discovery. — Sandell’s  Hp.ir-Bestorer  has  marvellous 
power  in  restoring  grey  hair  to  its  original  colour  by  natural  means ; 
it  prevents  baldness,  removes  dandruff,  and,  if  the  hair  glands  are 
not  decayed  and  gone,  it  will  cause  new  hair  to  spring  from  each 
living  bulb.  It,  having  no  sediment,  is  the  only  safe,  reliable,  and 
natural  hair  restorer  sold.  In  bottles,  28.  and  33.  fid.,  by  all  chemists. 
Do  not  be  persuaded  to  have  any  other  kind.  3s.  fid.  bottles  sent 
carriage  paid  from  the  proprietor.  Sole  Manufacturer,  T.  O.  S  andell, 
Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  Yeovil,  England.  Testimonial. — Melbury 
Osmond,  Jan.  2nd,  1875.  Dear  Sir, — I  purchased  a  bottle  of  your 
bair  restorer  in  May,  and  by  the  end  of  August  my  hair  was  restored, 
both  in  growth  and  to  its  original  colour,  equal  to  when  I  was  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  I  am  now  over  sixty.  I  was  almost  bald  when  I 
tried  your  restorer,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  small  spots  of  white 
hair.  You  can  make  what  use  you  like  of  this,  as  I  feel  very  grateful 
for  the  benefit  I  have  derived  from  the  use  of  your  hair  restorer.  I 
remain,  yours  truly,  William  Childs. — To  Mr.  T.  0.  Sandell. — Advt. 
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o’clock  ;  we  shall  have  plenty  of  time  to  get  some  break¬ 
fast,  catch  the  train,  and  be  at  Rathcrogue  in  the  after¬ 
noon.” 

“  Very  well ;  I  know  you  want  to  go  on,  so  you  had 
better  do  it.” 

“  Of  course,  if  you  would  much  rather  stop - ” 

“  No ;  I  should  like  to  stop,  certainly,  but  it  is  no 
matter.” 

“  It  is  very  troublesome  and  expensive,”  continued 
Alick,  “  moving  from  place  to  place  with  all  this  luggage. 
If  your  aunt  Lizzie  had  only - ” 

“  Oh,  please  don’t  go  on  about  that,”  cried  Christian  ; 
“  for  pity’s  sake  leave  that  alone.” 

“  But  as  it  is,”  resumed  Alick,  “  the  charges  at  the 
Dublin  hotels  are  so  very  exorbitant,  that  our  best  plan 
is  to  go  on  at  once  and  reach  home  as  soon  as  possible. 
What  do  you  say  ?” 

“Do  whatever  you  wish  yourself-,”  and  Christian 
added  in  an  undertone,  “  for  whatever  you  wish  you 
will  do.” 

“You  know  you  can  rest  quite  well  in  the  railway 
carriage.” 

“  Yes,”  replied  Christian  despondingly. 

“  And  then,”  continued  Alick,  “  on  the  twentieth  of 
September  our  Irish  partridge-shooting  begins,  and 
though  I’m  no  great  shot  myself,  still  I  should  like  to 
look  about  me  a  little  for  a  week  or  so.  You  are  not 
very  much  knocked  up,  are  you  ?” 

“  No,  perhaps  not.  It  does  not  signify ;  you  had 
better  go  on.” 

“  We  have  a  long  wait  at  the  station,  too.  I  confess 
I  can’t  understand  all  this  fuss  about  rest.  I  believe 
there  must  be  a  good  deal  of  affectation  about  it.  /don’t 
feel  a  bit  tired,  but  some  people  like  to  make  themselves 
interesting.” 

Again  Christian  looked  at  him  inquiringly  with  her 
heavy  eyes. 

“  If  you  really  are  very  anxious  to  stop,  Chrissie,”  he 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THEY  ARRIVE  AT  MOYNALTY. 

“  The  skies,  the  fountains,  every  region  near, 
oDb  Seemed  all  one  mutual  cry.” 

LICK  was  soon  surrounded  by  a  crowd 
;  of  porters,  who,  with  hats  awry  and  black 

'wjajBK  eyes  glistening  with  excitement,  jostled 
one  another  for  a  grasp  at  the  luggage. 

“  Me,  sir,  me !  it  was  me  that  spoke 
first,  sir.” 

“You  lie,  you  vagabone,  you  big  thief!” 
Mw  cried  another  -,  “  didn’t  you  see  the  jintleman  jist 
TO  after  beckonin’  to  me  ?” 

^  “  Three  thunderin’  big  trunks,  and  two  little 

weeny  fellows,  yer  honour  I”  roared  a  third. 
“  Sure  I’ll  put  them  all  on  a  car  in  no  time.” 

“  Is  it  a  car  the  jintleman  ’ud  be  wantin’  ?”  screamed 
a  fourth,  “  and  he  with  a  lady  alongside  of  him  ?  Is  it 
for  the  likes  ov  them  to  take  a  car  ?” 

“Get  out  ov  that,  ye  thunderin’  sons  ov  a  thief!” 
cried  a  new  comer  ;  “  sure  his  honour  knows  me  well. 
Aint  I  Larry  Kelly  ?  and  haven’t  I  took  Mr.  Eustace’s 
traps  to  the  Broadstones  more  times  nor  I  can  count  ? 
Will  I  put  thim  trunks  on  a  cab,  yer  honour,  and  where 
w  11  I  tell  the  man  to  drive  to 

“  Where  will  I  drive  to,  yer  honour  ?”  was  asked 
again,  as  Christine  and  Alick  watched  their  luggage 
being  hoisted  on  a  cab. 

“  What  do  you  say,  Chrissie  ?”  asked  Alick.  “  It  is 
scarcely  worth  while  putting  up  at  an  hotel  in  Dublin 
just  for  one  night,  is  it  ?” 

“  Oh,  I  thought  you  would  be  sure  to  stop,”  cried 
Christian.  “  I  am  so  tired.  I  am  longing  to  lie  down 
and  rest,  without  the  noise  of  that  dreadful  screw  in  my 
ears.” 

“  You  will  be  all  right  now  that  you  are  once  on 
land,”  answered  Alick.  “  Let  me  see,  it  is  just  nine 
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resumed,  **  you  have  only  to  say  so,  and  I  will  tell  the 
man  to  drive  to  the  Bilton  or  some  of  those  confounded 
places  where  they  try  to  screw  every  penny  they  can 
out  of  one.  There !  you  can’t  but  dlow  that  I  have 
given  you  your  choice.” 

“  Don’t  think  of  stopping  on  my  account,”  cried 
Christian  ;  “  let  us  go  on.” 

So  the  order  was  given  to  drive  to  the  station,  Alick 
remarking,  as  he  shut  down  the  window,  that  he  was 
convinced  that  to  stop  for  the  night  would  be  infinitely 
more  tiring  to  Christian  than  to  go  on  straight  to  Moy- 
nalty  at  once.  The  luxury  of  lying  still,  and  then  the 
delights  of  sallying  out  into  the  strange  streets,  and 
buying  bog-oak  and  poplin — all  these  castles  in  the  air, 
which  Christian  had  built  for  herself,  must  fade  into 
smoke. 

The  shadows  were  lengthening  when  “  Rathcrogue !” 
was  shouted  into  her  ears,  and,  starting  from  an  uneasy 
doze,  she  was  told  that  she  must  get  out  here  and  be 
quick  about  it,  for  there  was  no  time  to  lose. 

“  Have  we  far  to  go  now,  Alick  ?”  she  asked,  as, 
dazed  and  sleepy,  she  stood  on  the  little  platform, 
watching  the  train  disappear  round  a  corner.  “  Is  Moy- 
nalty  any  distance  from  this  ?” 

“  Oh  no !  not  much  more  than  five  miles.” 

“  Five  miles  !  why,  that  is  quite  a  long  way,  as  far 
as  Shepton  is  from  Barley  Hill ;  and  your  Irish  miles 
are  longer  than  our  English  miles,  aren’t  they  ?” 

“  Not  very  much  longer.  Don’t  be  making  diffi¬ 
culties  about  everything,  Chrissie.  We  have  a  good 
horse  that  will  carry  us  like  the  wind,  and  five  miles  are 
a  mere  nothing  to  people  who  live  in  Ireland,  as  you 
will  soon  find.” 

“  Oh,  when — when  will  this  dreadful  journey  be 
over  ?”  wailed  Christian  under  her  breath. 

The  dregs  of  the  sea-voyage  were  still  clinging  to 
her,  and  strength  and  spirits  were  down  to  zero.  Alick 
took  no  notice  of  the  remark,  but  busied  himself  in 
tightening  a  loose  strap  in  the  harness  of  the  vehicle 
which  stood  waiting  for  them.  This  vehicle  was  a  cross 
between  a  dog  and  a  tax  cart,  and  had  been  used  by  the 
elder  Mr.  Hazell  to  convey  him  to  the  neighbouring 
fiiirs. 

“  How  does  the  world  get  on  with  you,  Peter  ?” 
asked  Alick  of  a  smart  black-eyed  lad  who  was  standing 
by  the  horse’s  head  ;  “  and  how  is  all  at  home  ?” 

“  Well,  sir,”  replied  Peter,  touching  a  long  elf-lock 
that  hung  over  his  eyes — “  well ;  and  we’re  right  glad 
to  see  yer  honour  and  the  new  misthress  ;  that  long 
yez  may  both  live  I  pray  God.” 

“  You  were  a  scrap  of  a  fellow  when  I  left  this,  ten 
years  ago,  Peter,”  continued  Alick.  “  I  remember  you 
toddling  after  Mr.  Eustace,  and  how  you  got  a  handful 
of  powder-shot  through  your  arm.  What  a  state  of 
mind  he  worked  himself  into  about  it,  to  be  sure !  one 
would  have  thought  he  had  killed  you  outright.  I  sup¬ 
pose  you  have  forgotten  all  about  it  long  ago  ?” 

“  Faith,  I  niver  could  forgit  that,  sir.  Mr.  Eustace 
was  like  a  father  to  me ;  he  treated  me  as  if  I  was  a 
king,  so  he  did.  Where  is  he  now,  sir  ?  and  how  is 
ivery  bit  of  him  ?  There’s  many  a  wan  that  ’ud  le’p 
for  joy  to  hear  the  sound  ov  his  voice.” 


“  I  don’t  exactly  know  where  he  is — in  Sweden  or 
Norway,  I  believe.  Come,  Christian,  get  up.” 

So  Christian  mounted  into  her  place  beside  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  they  drove  away. 

She  glanced  curiously  about  at  the  country  around 
them ;  it  was  wilder,  less  wooded,  more  deserted  and 
mountainous  than  anything  she  had  seen  before.  Nature, 
as  she  had  left  it  behind  her  in  Somersetshire,  seemed 
like  a  rosy,  smiling  child,  with  a  lapful  of  flowers.  The 
green  hills,  the  orchards,  the  white  cottages,  the  church 
towers,  the  bright  little  gardens,  all  had  something  about 
them  which  breathed  of  peace  and  quiet,  of  calm  and 
prosperous  life.  Here  a  different  story  was  told.  Sullen 
mountains  reared  their  gloomy  heads,  long  expanses  of 
tangled  heather  and  yellow  gorse  stretched  upwards  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  while  now  and  then  a  field 
studded  with  huge  cocks  of  damp,  unwholesome- looking 
hay  stood  out  forlornly.  There  were  a  good  many  low 
stone  walls,  but  few  hedges,  and  what  there  were  were 
only  lines  of  prickly  brambles  perched  on  steep  mud- 
banks.  Everything  seemed  rude  and  unkempt  -,  an  air 
of  sombre,  sullen  melancholy  brooded  over  the  scene, 
which  was  not  without  a  certain  savage  grandeur  of  its 
own.  It  had  an  attraction  peculiar  to  itself — the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  gloom,  and  awe,  and  desolation.  No  sound 
broke  the  intense  stillness  except  the  shrill  barking  of  a 
stray  cur,  who  at  the  noise  of  wheels  ran  out  from  some 
wayside  cabin.  These  cabins,  few  and  far  between, 
with  their  brown  sodden  roofs  and  mud  walls,  added 
an  additional  touch  of  dreariness  to  the  forlorn  picture. 
The  yelping  cur  was  sometimes  followed  by  a  flock  of 
ragged,  bare-legged  children,  who  silently  gazed  after 
the  retreating  wheels  as  if  they  were  looking  at  some¬ 
thing  which  belonged  to  a  different  world  from  theirs. 
Troops  of  cocks  and  hens,  too,  skurried  along  the  road, 
with  terrified  cacklings,  to  take  refuge  in  the  cabins, 
which  seemed  to  belong  to  them  quite  as  much  as  to 
their  human  proprietors. 

“  That’s  first-rate  pasture  land,”  observed  Alick, 
pointing  with  his  whip  to  an  enormous  level  field  on 
which  a  herd  of  cattle  was  feeding.  “  There’s  not 
better  grazing  in  the  country  than  in  that  field.” 

“  Isn’t  there  ?” answered  Christian  indifferently.  “But, 
Alick,  do  tell  me  what  are  those  places  I  see  with  only 
two  or  three  bare  walls,  and  the  roofs  all  broken  in,  and 
no  glass  in  the  windows.  Did  people  ever  live  there  ?” 

“  Of  course  they  did.  Those  were  cabins,  and  swarms 
of  dirty  creatures  used  to  herd  in  them,  like  pigs  in  a 
sty ;  but  thank  goodness  they  are  all  gone  now — emi¬ 
grated,  most  of  them — and  a  good  riddance  of  bad 
rubbish,  I  say.  I  wish  every  man  J-ack  would  follow 
their  example,  and  leave  us  the  land  for  pasturage.  It’s 
that  that  pays.  I  wonder  how  the  Liverpool  markets 
were  this  morning.  By  the  way,  Peter,  has  Andy 
Moran  gone  yet  ?” 

“  Faith  he’s  not,  sir ;  I  saw  him  ’ere  yesterday.” 

“  He’ll  have  to  go,  then  ;  I’m  determined  on  that.  I 
wrote  and  told  him  so.  I  won’t  have  that  great  hulking 
fellow  hatching  mischief  under  my  very  nose.  My  poor 
father  was  always  too  soft  with  him.” 

“  I  can’t  help  thinking  of  those  poor  ragged  little 
children  I  saw  on  the  road,”  began  Christian  j  “  they  are 
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so  different  from  our  nice  neat  school-children  at  Barley 
Hill.  Is  there  no  one  to  take  an  interest  in  them  ?” 

“  Bah  !”  cried  Alick,  “  you  are  mighty  ignorant  about 
Ireland.  If  you  went  to  take  an  interest  in  those  chil¬ 
dren,  the  priest  would  soon  call  out  that  you  were 
wanting  to  make  Protestants  of  them.  No,  no !  they 
are  left  to  themselves  ;  they  go  to  the  National  Schools, 
which  are  under  the  priests,  and  they  generally  turn  out 
to  be  as  well  worth  hanging  as  their  neighbours.  The 
nearest  gentleman’s  place  is  Desmondboro’,  four  miles 
off,  and  you  may  answer  for  it  Rose  Desmond  does 
not  trouble  her  head  about  ragged  children.” 

“  There  is  no  village  near  Moynalty,  I  suppose  ?” 

“  Oh,  yes — Shanogue,  if  you  can  call  it  a  village. 
Our  old  bachelor  parson  lives  there,  but  the  church  is 
three  miles  off,  at  Comaderry.  Is  Mr.  Hewson  at 
home,  Peter  ?” 

“  He  was  this  mornin’,  but  he  was  away  to  Ballin- 
tragee  afore  twelve  o’clock.” 

“  He  has  not  got  married  yet  ?” 

“  Not  he,  sir ;  he  shakes  too  loose  a  leg  for  that ; 
he’s  niver  off  his  feet.” 

“Now,  Christian,”  remarked  Alick,  as  they  turned 
into  a  by-road,  “  you  will  soon  be  at  Moynalty.  There  ! 
just  over  those  fir-trees  you  can  see  a  bit  of  the  old 
castle.” 

“  Castle !  you  never  told  me  there  was  a  castle.” 

“  Didn’t  I  ?  Well,  there’s  only  a  part  of  one.  It 
used  to  be  a  fortified  place  long  ago,  but  it  was  set  on 
fire  in  some  of  the  old  rebellions,  and  then  the  country 
people  pulled  it  to  pieces ;  the  front  is  still  standing, 
however,  and  the  walls,  three  or  four  feet  thick.  Peter, 
what  used  the  old  castle  to  be  called  ?” 

“  It  had  a  name,  yer  honour,  that  mint  the  ‘  castle 
by  the  bloody  strame,’  and  sure  there  was  bloody  work 
done  in  it,  and  signs  on  it.  Don’t  the  spirits  walk  by 
night  up  and  down  the  big  stairs,  and  in  and  out  of  the 
windies  ?” 

“  Pish  !”  cried  Alick ;  “  the  stairs  are  all  broken  away. 
If  the  old  ruin  was  mine  Pd  knock  it  down  to-morrow, 
but  Eustace  wouldn’t  hear  of  such  a  thing,  and  I  couldn’t 
do  it  unless  he  consented.” 

“  What  things  were  done  in  the  old  castle,  Peter  ?’ 
asked  Christian,  who  began  to  feel  some  interest  in  her 
future  abode.  “  Do  you  remember  any  ?” 

“  Well !  yez  must  know  that  one  Sir  Robert  Hart- 
pole  wance  owned  the  castle  beyant,  a  big  cruel 
villyan  he  was,  strivin’  to  plundher  iverything  he  could 
lay  an  eye  upon.  It  wasn’t  plundherin’  in  a  good  dacent 
honest  way,  but  it  was  layin’  in  wait  for  thim  as  couldn’t 
help  thimselves,  and  settin’  fire  to  their  houses,  and 
murdherin’  the  widdy  and  the  orphan,  and  they  shriekin’ 
and  yellin’  for  marcy  as  loud  as  they  could  bawl.  Well, 
Hartpole  wance  sint  word  to  a  holy  praste,  that  was  one 
of  th’  ancient  ould  family  of  the  O’Mores,  to  come  to 
him,  and  up  comes  the  blessed  father,  not  thinkin’  a 
haporth  of  harm,  whin  all  of  a  suddint  he  was  tould 
that  yield  up  his  life  thin  and  there  he  surely  must. 
‘  Come,’  sez  Hartpole  to  his  comrades,  ‘  make  haste 
and  hang  him  up.’  ‘  And  will  yez  not  give  me  time  for 
a  bit  ov  a  prayer?’  asks  the  praste.  ‘Well,  go,’  sez 
Hartpole,  ‘  over  to  the  corner  there,  and  pray  yer  ould 
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prayers  if  yez  like.’  Down  wint  the  praste  on  the  two 
knees  ov  him,  and  after  awhile  Hartpole  got  unaisy  in 
his  mind,  and  bid  him  git  up.  Wid  that  the  holy  father 
bowed  him  from  lift  to  right,  and  from  right  to  lift,  and 
let  three  big  screeches  that  yez  might  hear  from  this  to 
Rathcrogue.  ‘  What  are  thim  for  ?’  asks  Hartpole. 

‘  Ye’ll  do  the  very  same,’  sez  the  praste,  ‘  when  yez 
come  to  die,  and  so  will  ivery  wan  of  yer  blood  and  yer 
bone.  Yer  race  shall  die  out,  yer  lands  shall  go  to  other 
min,  and  mind  the  three  screeches  that  you  and  ivery  wan 
that  is  born  ov  you  will  give  afore  yez  die.’  And,  sure, 
ivery  word  that  the  holy  father  said  came  to  pass,  and 
ivery  Hartpole — for  there’s  ne’er  a  wan  left  now — died 
wid  the  three  screeches  in  their  mouths.” 

“  That’s  a  famous  story  for  Father  Dooly  to  frighten 
you  with,  Peter,”  said  Alick,  as  he  twitched  a  fly  from 
the  horse’s  head,  and  then  muttered  in  an  undertone, 
“  The  old  game  !  anything  to  throw  dirt  on  the  English 
settlers,  and  to  glorify  their  own  religion.” 

“  But  it’s  thrue,  sir,”  cried  Peter  ;  “  ivery  word  of  it 
is  as  thrue  as  gospel.” 

“Oh,  yes,  of  course-,  but  look  up  now,  Christian, 
here  we  are,”  and  Alick  turned  off  the  toad  into  a  narrow 
avenue. 

They  passed  the  iron  gate  and  the  lodge,  and  now, 
standing  by  some  elm-trees,  a  little  group  was  assembled. 
In  the  front  there  was  a  broad,  gipsy-looking  man  with 
swarthy  skin,  coal-black  eyes  and  hair,  and  a  sullen, 
defiant  expression  in  his  face.  He  had  a  thick  brown 
frieze  coat,  a  black  wideawake  drawn  closely  over  his 
jetty  eyebrows,  and  a  stout  knobbed  stick  in  his  hand. 
His  deep  chest  and  wide  shoulders  showed  that  he  was 
equal  for  any  fight  or  faction,  and  he  seemed  as  if  he 
was  well  aware  of  his  strength,  and  was  sulkily  proud 
of  it.  His  companion  was  younger,  more  thickset, 
shorter,  and  less  noteworthy  in  expression  and  features, 
but  still  with  a  strong  general  resemblance  to  the  older 
man.  Behind  them  was  a  girl  of  about  eighteen,  with 
an  odd  black  cloak  thrown  over  her  head  -,  she  held  the 
folds  under  her  chin  with  one  hand,  and  with  the 
other  she  grasped  a  fat,  bare-legged  child.  There 
was  an  unconscious  grace  in  the  attitude,  and  in  their 
bright  rosy  cheeks  and  wild  dark  eyes  there  was  a  beauty 
akin  to  that  of  the  heath-flower  or  the  gorse-blossom. 

The  two  men  touched  their  hats,  and  muttered, 
“  Ye’re  welcome  home,  Mr.  Alick but  Christian 
thought  that  in  the  face  of  the  elder  one  there  was  more 
of  a  threatening  than  a  greeting.  She  felt  his  keen  black 
eyes  fixing  themselves  inquisitively  upon  her,  and  the 
gaze  was  so  intense  that  she  was  considerably  relieved 
when  the  gig  moved  on.  After  passing  some  low 
brushwood  and  a  few  trees  the  avenue  came  to  an 
abrupt  turn ;  the  ground  now  opened  -,  on  the  left  it 
sloped  down  in  a  steep  incline,  with  a  stream  flowing  at 
the  bottom,  while  on  the  right  it  kept  up  and  was 
hemmed  by  a  thick  hedge  of  laurels,  interspersed  with 
tall  poplars. 

The  next  minute  they  were  close  under  the  grey 
buttresses  of  the  old  castle.  It  had  two  wings,  one 
covered  by  a  dense  mass  of  ivy,  the  other  grim  and  bare, 
hoary  with  many  a  storm.  As  Alick  had  said,  no  ruins 
could  be  seen  in  front ;  there  was  no  opening  except  a 
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few  loopholes  here  and  there.  An  air  of  haughty  nobility 
hung  about  this  old  desolated  relic  of  the  past ;  it  re¬ 
minded  one  of  a  sightless  Belisarius — of  a  dethroned, 
but  not  quite  unkinged,  monarch.  Moynalty  Castle, 
however,  had  a  companion  which  was  utterly  incon¬ 
gruous  to  it,  and  which  belonged  to  an  entirely  different 
state  of  things.  This  was  Moynalty  dwelling-house,  an 
eighteenth-century  edifice,  which  had  been  built  almost 
into  the  old  walls ;  it  was  a  tall,  slim,  ugly  structure, 
with  a  fair  supply  of  sash  windows  and  a  narrow 
porchless  door.  Everything  about  it  spoke  of  com¬ 
paratively  modern  life,  of  modern  life  pinched  out  of  all 
that  was  beautiful  and  attractive  ;  while  everything  about 
the  old  castle  spoke  of  ancient  days,  of  troubled  times, 
of  skirmishes  and  sieges,  of  raids  for  plunder  and  vic¬ 
torious  returns  from  battle.  Moynalty  Castle  joined  on  to 
its  modern  brother  looked  like  some  grim  battered  knight 
in  armour  hand-in-hand  with  a  slim  apprentice  boy  in 
shabby  George  IV.  dress.  The  apprentice  boy  seemed 
half-ashamed  of  himself,  as  though  he  had  outstripped 
his  strength  and  grown  in  height  without  growing  in 
breadth. 

Christian  gazed  again  and  again  on  the  house  and 
castle  mated  together  in  such  ill-matched  union  ;  there 
was  something  sombre  and  gloom-inspiring  about  the 
castle,  there  was  something  weird  and  uncanny  about 
the  flat,  bare  house.  A  monthly  rose-tree  and  a  sapling 
of  climatis  were  doing  their  best  to  hang  over  the  narrow 
door,  but  it  was  a  dreary  attempt ;  the  rose  had  only  a 
few  puny  blossoms  ;  flowers  did  not  seem  to  find  con¬ 
genial  soil  in  such  a  spot.  Beyond  a  tall,  gaunt  moun¬ 
tain  with  a  number  of  knobby  heads  stretched  along  for 
some  distance,  and  then  swept  down  in  a  rapid,  uneven 
descent.  A  strange,  sad,  almost  deathful  silence  brooded 
over  everything.  The  water  on  the  lake  below  seemed 
as  if  it  never  stirred  ;  sometimes  a  heron  fluttered  among 
the  wet  rushes,  and  then  silence  again  maintained  its 
solitary  reign.  Christian’s  thoughts  flew  back  to  dear 
old  English  Barley  Hill.  Why,  it  was  as  like  this  as 
cheery,  good-tempered  Uncle  John,  with  his  hands 
thrust  in  the  pockets  of  his  grey  shooting-coat,  was  to 
that  swarthy  fellow  standing  near  the  gate,  who  looked 
more  like  a  Spanish  brigand,  with  a  history  in  his  soul, 
than  any  one  else. 

The  door  was  now  opened  by  an  old  woman ;  she 
had  a  black  bonnet  slouched  over  her  eyes,  and  she 
stared  suspiciously  at  the  new-comers. 

“  Why,  Molly,”  cried  Alick,  “  didn’t  you  expect  us  ?” 

“  Well,  I  did  and  I  didn’t.  I  thought  maybe  you’d 
stop  in  Dublin  for  a  bit,  to  show  it  to  the  new  mistress.” 

“  Then  you  thought  nonsense,”  replied  Alick  sharply. 
“  What  is  there  to  see  there  ?  Nothing  on  earth.  No, 
of  course  w'e  came  on  here  direct.  And  how  are  you 
getting  on,  Molly  ?  Haven’t  you  a  word  of  welcome 
tor  me,  now  that  I’m  coming  back  for  good  ?” 

“  In  coorse  I  have,”  answered  Molly,  “  but  yez  took 
me  all  aback  like.  That  yez  may  live  long  and  die 
happy  I  pray  God — that  is,”  correcting  herself,  “  if 
yez  have  an  ear  to  the  cry  of  the  poor.” 

“  I  hope  they’ll  have  an  ear  to  me,  and  do  as  I  tell 
them,”  replied  Alick.  “  But  come,  we  are  starving  for 
something  to  eat ;  we  have  had  nothing  since  eleven 


o’clock,  and  it  is  past  five  now.  What  have  you  got  in 
the  house,  Molly  ?” 

“  There’s  bacon  and  eggs,  and  that’s  a’most  all.” 

“  You  might  have  killed  a  fowl  or  two.” 

“  Is  it  the  layin’  hens  ?  It’s  yerself  that  ’ud  be  down 
on  me  for  that  same.  I’m  thinkin’.  Don’t  I  mind  what 
yez  wor  afore  ye  wint  away — in  th’  ould  masther’s 
time  ?  and  there’s  not  much  in  the  differ  now.  I’ll  go 
bail.  Ye  sint  us  word  to  have  a  beef  killed,  and  to 
have  the  big  yellow  chariot  yoked  up  for  yez,  and  thin 
a  letter  came  to  say  we  were  to  lave  it  all  alone,  and  jist 
do  nothin’.” 

“  I  had  my  reasons  for  that,”  muttered  Alick. 

“  And  so  this  is  the  new  misthress,”  remarked  Molly  ; 
“  let  us  have  a  look  at  her.” 

And  placing  her  bony  fingers  on  Christian’s  arm  she 
led  her  to  t’ne  window,  and  peered  curiously  into  her 
face. 

“  She’s  not  amiss,’’  she  pronounced,  after  a  long  in¬ 
spection.  “  She’s  clane-faytured  and  clane-skinned.  Is 
she  English — English  all  out,  I  mane  ?” 

“  I  believe  I  have  some  Irish  or  Scotch  blood  to 
boast  of,”  answered  Christian. 

“  You  don’t  know  any  differ  between  the  two,”  said 
Molly  contemptuously.  “  You’d  as  lief  have  the  one  as 
th’  other.” 

“  No,  no !  I  would  not,”  cried  Christian,  smiling, 
“  because  I  am  going  to  be  a  regular  Irishwoman 
now.” 

Molly’s  face  softened. 

“  They  tell  me  you’ve  got  your  weight  of  goulden 
guineas,”  she  said. 

At  this  Alick  started  up. 

“  Don’t  stay  jabbering  your  fool’s  nonsense  there,” 
he  cried  angrily.  “  Be  off  to  the  kitchen  this  minute, 
Molly,  you  old  idiot,  and  get  us  whatever  there  is  to  eat 
in  the  house.” 

“  Not  a  step  of  me  will  go,”  answered  Molly  deter¬ 
minedly,  “  till  ye  tell  me  how  Mr.  Eustace — God  bless 
him  ! — gets  his  health.  I  havn’t  h’ard  tell  ov  tidings  of 
him  this  month  of  Sundays.” 

“  He’s  very  well,”  replied  Alick.  “  I  rather  think  he 
asked  for  you  the  last  time  he  wrote.” 

“  I’ll  go  bail  he  did,”  cried  Molly  triumphantly. 
“  Sure  he  niver  forgets  me,  more  power  to  him ! 
He  has  the  good  word  ov  ivery  wan,  man  and  baste ; 
and  why  wouldn’t  he  whin  he  stands  their  frind,  let 
who  will  be  agin  thim  ?” 

Having  delivered  herself  of  this  speech,  Molly  dis¬ 
appeared. 

“  I  guessed  how  it  would  be-,”  muttered  Alick  to 
himself  as  he  walked  to  the  window  ;  “  I  guessed  that 
everybody  would  be  asking  all  sorts  of  questions  about 
Christian’s  fortune.  It  makes  one  cursedly  unpleasant ; 
it  is  too  provoking  to  think  how  that  aunt  of  hers  has 
behaved.  And  then  it’s  a  perfect  marvel  to  me  why 
the  people  will  get  into  such  absurd  raptures  about 
Eustace.  I  don’t  know  what  he  does,  for  the  life  of 
me  I  don’t.  He  is  burlier  and  bigger  than  I  am,  and 
he  tries  to  make  himself  agreeable  to  every  beggar- 
woman  that  comes  in  his  way,  and  that’s  about  all.  I 
sent  five  pounds  to  Mr.  Hewson  only  last  Christmas  to 
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distribute  among  the  poor ;  I  daresay  Eustace  doesn’t 
do  much  more  than  that.” 

Meanwhile  Christian  was  sitting  before  some  white 
wood-ashes  that  still  remained  in  the  cheerless  grate. 

“  Do  you  feel  better,  Chrissie  ?”  asked  Alick,  sud¬ 
denly  looking  round.  “  Not  tired  now,  are  you  ?” 

“  No,  not  very — only  rather  cold.” 

“  Cold  !”  exclaimed  Alick  ;  “  who  would  think  of 
being  cold  at  this  time  of  year  ? — just  the  first  day  of 
September.  .  That  would  be  ridiculous  indeed.'’ 

Going  to  the  front  door,  he  looked  about. 

“  I  expect  there  will  be  rain  to-morrow,”  he  said 
when  he  came  back  ;  “  the  clouds  are  gathering  over 
the  mountains.” 

“  Ah  !”  said  Christian  with  a  shiver,  “  I  thought  there 
was  something  in  the  air.” 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

ANDY  MORAN. 

‘‘  Who  would  1)0  free  ?  Awake !  Arise  !  Wo’ll  cast  away  their 
cords ; 

We’re  poor,  but  uot  in  spirit;  we  have  hearts  as  big  as  lords.” 

Hexbv  Geattax  Cveeax. 

The  dark-complexioned  man  whom  Christian  had 
observed  at  her  entrance  to  Moynalty  was  no  other  than 
the  Andy  Moran  about  whom  Alick  had  spoken  during 
the  drive  from  Rathcrogue  station.  Several  years  after 
the  two  elder  Hazells  had  purchased  the  estate  of  Moy¬ 
nalty,  a  neighbouring  proprietor,  Mr.  McDermott,  one 
of  the  “ould  ancient  stock,”  was  obliged  to  sell  his 
property.  Part  of  it,  a  field  and  a  fir  plantation,  was 
close  to  Moynalty  ;  the  ground  skirted  along  the  avenue, 
and  w.'is  only  separated  by  a  low  bank  ;  it  seemed  as  if 
it  ought  by  right  to  be  inclosed  in  the  demesne.  So 
when  this  lot  came  to  the  hammer,  Alick’s  father  bought 
the  interest  in  the  lease.  Living  in  the  plantation  was  a 
hanger-on  of  the  McDermott  family,  old  Andy  Moran, 
and  his  numerous  progeny.  He  had  never  paid  any 
rent ;  he  had  just  squatted  down  in  a  convenient  corner, 
knocked  up  a  cabin  and  pigsty,  and  there  he  had  been 
allowed  to  remain.  Here  in  this  mud  dwelling  children 
had  been  born,  old  people  had  died,  young  people  had 
been  courted.  Old  Andy  seemed  to  have  no  recognised 
work,  and  was  never  paid  regular  wages  by  the  McDer¬ 
motts.  He  had  pigs,  poultry,  goats,  and  a  patch  of 
potatoes,  and  wanted  nothing.  He  was  supposed  to  be 
a  sort  of  wood-ranger,  but  if  so  the  post  was  an  ex¬ 
tremely  light  one,  and  his  duties  sat  very  easily  upon 
him.  He  was  a  knowing  man  about  cattle  and  horses, 
knew  their  several  diseases,  could  tell  if  they  were 
bewitched  or  not,  and  was  able  to  prescribe  the  proper 
remedies.  He  had  acquired  a  certain  status  of  his  own 
in  the  country,  and  was  looked  up  to  accordingly.  Mr. 
McDermott  had  a  positive  affection  for  him,  and  he 
begged  Mr.  Hazell  not  to  disturb  the  Morans,  at  least 
as  long  as  old  Andy  lived.  The  promise  was  given. 
As  Alick  grew  up  he  often  grumbled  at  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  said  constantly  to  his  father,  “  I  do  wonder 
that  you  have  those  dirty  Morans  swarming  under  your 
very  nose.”  Mr.  HazeU  was  an  easy-going  man,  and 
he  generally  answered,  “  I  must  keep  my  promise  to 


McDermott,  and  besides,  if  I  went  to  disturb  the 
Morans,  it  would  be  like  bringing  a  swarm  of  bees 
round  my  head.  Possession  is  nine-tenths  of  the  law.’’ 
At  this  Alick  would  say,  “  I  think  you  are  a  great  deal 
too  soft.  Why  did  you  make  the  promise  at  all  f  You 
are  always  going  on  the  principle  of  ‘  anything  for  a  quiet 
life,’  and  it  is  a  horribly  bad  one.” 

But  now  old  Andy  Moran  was  dead,  Alick  was  master 
at  Moynalty,  and  he  was  resolutely  bent  on  rooting  out 
the  Morans,  cost  what  it  might.  He  had  written  to 
the  present  Andy,  warning  him  to  leave  the  premises 
before  a  certain  day,  but  he  had  received  no  answer. 
Andy  had,  indeed,  laughed  the  idea  to  scorn,  and  it  was 
with  a  cool  defiance  that  he  had  gone  out  that  evening 
with  his  daughter  Honour,  and  his  favourite  nephew, 
Dan,  to  meet  the  travellers  on  their  way  from  Rath¬ 
crogue.  Andy  was  not  slow  to  read  the  meaning  in 
Alick’s  small  grey  remorseless  eyes,  and  his  spirit, 
instead  of  sinking,  rose  triumphantly  to  the  occasion. 

“  So  he’s  come !”  cried  Dan,  as  the  sound  of  the 
wheels  died  away  in  the  distance. 

“  Yes,  he’s  come,”  replied  Andy  ;  “  well,  let  him  !” 
Then  in  a  louder  tone  he  repeated,  as  he  struck  his  stick 
into  the  gravel,  “  Let  him  come ;  he  may  come  if  he 
chooses  ;  I’m  ready  for  him,  and  the  likes  ov  him ;  but 
if  he  offers  to  put  me  out  of  th’  ould  place  where  me 
and  mine  have  lived  so  long,  he’ll  raise  a  dust  about  his 
ears  that  he  won’t  find  it  aisy  or  safe  to  lay.  He  hasn’t 
a  haporth  of  law  or  justice  on  his  side,  and  that  he’ll 
find.  I’m  not  his  tinant,  for  I  niver  paid  him  or  his  a 
farthin’s  worth  ov  rint.  I’m  not  his  labourer,  for  I  niver 
did  a  hand's  turn  for  him,  niver  worked  for  his  wages, 
or  handled  a  shillin’ of  his  dirty  money  ;  and  what  right 
has  he  to  turn  me  out  ?  Tell  me  that  and  I’ll  thank 
yez.”  And  Andy  drew  himself  up,  crossed  his  arms 
over  his  broad  chest,  threw  back  his  head,  and  looked 
about  him  with  the  haughty  defiance  of  a  Milesian  king. 
“  Mr.  Alick  shan’t  lay  a  hand  on  me  !”  he  cried  ;  “  he’d 
betther  not  thry  and  drive  me  out  ov  th’  ould  place 
where  me  father  lived  afore  me.” 

“  Have  a  care.  Uncle  Andy,”  said  Dan.  “  Sure 
he’s  rich  and  you’re  poor,  and  the  rich  are  safe  to  bate 
the  poor  in  the  long  run.” 

“  Not  whin  the  poor  is  well  backed,  Dan,”  replied 
Andy,  with  a  meaning  look ;  “  not  when  the  poor  is 
well  backed  -,  and  that  I’ll  be,  and  you  can’t  gainsay  me. 
Let  Mr.  Alick  look  to  himself ;  there’s  more  agin  him 
than  he  thinks  for.  There’s  boys  that  are  sworn  on  the 
vartue  of  their  oaths  to - ” 

“  Whisht !”  cried  Dan,  looking  round.  “  Whisht ! 
whisht !  can’t  yez  ?” 

“  Niver  fear,”  answered  Andy  coolly  -,  “  there’s  not 
a  living  sowl  to  the  fore  but  the  weeny  bits  of  rabbits, 
and  they  scuttlin’  home  to  their  holes  for  the  night. 
Yes,”  he  resumed,  “  Mr.  Alick  and  his  fine  English 
wife  may  have  to  mind  themselves  more  nor  we  have, 
for  all  they  look  down  on  us  so  proud  and  grand.” 

“  She’s  not  proud,”  cried  Honour  ;  “  there’s  not  a 
grain  ov  pride  in  her.  Whin  I  made  her  me  bit  ov  a 
curtchey  jist  now  she  smiled  as  pleasant  as  May  sun¬ 
shine.  She’s  a  nice,  nice  lady,  God  bless  her !  and  for 
all  she’s  not  a  raal  beauty  like  Miss  Rose  Desmond, 
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I  don’t  know  but  I’d  sooner  have  her.  The  skin  ov  her 
is  for  all  the  world  like  a  pan  ov  fresh  crame  wid  a  rose- 
lafe  fallen  in  it,  and  her  hair — oh,  Danny  !  did  yez  mind 
the  beautiful  hair  ov  her  ?  It’s  brown,  here  and  there, 
and  full  of  strakes  that  are  a’roost  yellow.  They  shone 
in  the  sun  like  the  purty  laves  that  fall  from  the  big 
horse-chestnut  forninst  the  castle-door.  It’s  iver  so 
much  nicer  than  these  ould  black  curls,”  and  Oney  shook 
her  own  sable  locks  discontentedly. 

“Ye  needn’t  be  dispraisin’  yerself,  Oney,”  said  her 
father,  turning  sharply  at  her.  “  Thim  black  curls  ov 
yours  are  betther  nor  any  hair  that  iver  grew  on  the 
heads  ov  thim  liver-hearted  Saxons,  for  theirs  is  wet 
wid  the  blood  ov  hundreds  ov  innocent  boys  and  girls 
that  niver  done  thim  a  haporth  ov  harm — ov  boys  and 
girls  that  they’ve  druv  in  troops  from  this  misfortunate 
land,  and  hunted  like  bastes,  till  the  cratures  jist  fell 
down  and  died,  becase  they  hadn’t  the  heart  to  live  any 
longer.” 

“  But  sure  Mr.  Alick’s  wife  has  niver  been  here 
afore,”  cried  Oney ;  “  and  how  can  yez  blame  her  for 
what  she  niver  done  ?” 

“  But  her  countrymin  did  it,  child,”  retorted  Andy  ; 
“  her  brothers  done  it,  and  she  has  a  part  in  their 
bloody  deeds.  Not  that  I’ve  e’er  a  thing  to  say  agin 
the  cratur  hersilf,”  he  continued,  softening  his  tone ; 
“it’s  her  race  I  mane.  She  looks  mild  and  tindher 
enough,  and  I  see  plain  she’s  a  sight  too  good  for  Mr. 
Alick ;  I  read  that  in  thim  brown  eyes  ov  hers  as  she 
passed,  and  Fll  go  bail  he’ll  worrit  the  live  out  ov  her. 
Sure  he’d  worrit  the  live  out  ov  a  ferrit !” 

“  Oh  !  do  you  hear  that  ?”  exclaimed  Oney  ;  “  he 
wouldn’t.” 

“  I  tell  yez  he  would,  child,”  returned  Andy.  “  I’ve 
known  him  off  and  on  since  he  was  born,  afore  he  was 
the  hoighth  ov  this  shillelagh  in  me  fist.  He  was 
always  nosing  about  to  see  if  he  could  find  somethin’ 
to  pick  holes  in,  and  thin  away  wid  him  to  the  masther 
to  make  up  a  fine  story  ;  and  near  !  why,  the  nearness 
ov  him  is  past  tellin’ ;  he’d  skin  a  flea  for  its  hide  and 
tallow.” 

“  Thrue  for  yez  !”  exclaimed  Dan.  “  Sure  he  niver 
had  the  free  hand  or  the  open  heart  ov  Mr.  Eustace. 
God  sind  him  safe  home.” 

“  Mr.  Eustace  !”  cried  Andy.  “  Is  it  with  Mr.  Eustace 
ye’d  go  for  to  compare  the  likes  ov  /to  whipper-snapper  ? 
Why,  he’s  not  fit  to  come  within  a  mile  ov  the  worst 
horse  that  Mr.  Eustace  iver  put  his  leg  acrass.  No ; 
Mr.  Alick  isn’t  one  ov  your  thunder- and-lightning  sort ; 
he  wouldn’t  bet,  nor  curse,  nor  drink  he  wouldn’t 
knock  a  boy  down  in  a  tearin’  mad  passion  ;  he’d  iver 
and  always  keep  a  fair  outside,  but  he’d  go  winching  and 
squinching,  strivin’  to  edge  himself  in  somewhere,  and 
all  the  time  lettin’  on  that  he  wasn’t  doin’  anythin’ ;  and 
if  e’er  a  wan  got  the  blame  for  what  he’d  been  and  done, 
why  so  much  the  betther.  Many’s  the  time  I’ve  seen 
thim  two  boys  whin  they  were  young  chaps  ;  Mr.  Alick 
was  mad  afther  trappin’  rabbits,  and  many  a  good  penny 
he  got  by  sellin’  thim — unknownst  to  the  masther — to  a 
man  in  Ballintrague — Jimmy  Delany  he  was,  my  own 
mother’s  first  cousin.  Mr.  Eustace  took  no  hand  or 
part  in  it ;  he  didn’t  like  to  hear  the  screechin’  and 


screamin’  ov  the  weeshy  craturs,  and  th’  ould  masther 
was  dead  agin  it  becase  ov  the  foxes.  (A  fine,  well- 
spoken  jintleman  he  was,  for  all  he  was  English.)  Well, 
whin  a  trap  was  found,  who  was  it  that  got  the  blame  ? 
Who  but  Mr.  Eustace  ?  and  he  maybe  two  mile  off, 
not  knowin’  a  haporth  about  it ;  but  sorra  a  word  would 
Mr.  Alick  say,  and  would  let  on  that  Mr.  Eustace  had 
more  to  do  wid  it  nor  what  he  had.” 

“  Yes,”  cried  Dan,  “  and  Mr.  Eustace  would  jist 
laugh  to  himself  like,  and  give  a  sort  ov  a  twinkle  out 
ov  thim  clear  blue  eyes  ov  his,  and  maybe  take  the  blame 
jist  to  let  Mr.  Alick  off.  There  wasn’t  a  dog  about  the 
place  that  wouldn’t  wag  his  tail  whin  Mr.  Eustace  rode 
up  the  avenue ;  there  wasn’t  a  cat  that  wouldn’t  let  a 
big  purr,  and  smooth  herself  agin  the  wall.  And  whin 
he  came  in  after  a  long  day  out,  sure  it’s  he  that  ’ud  be 
off  to  the  stables  to  see  that  the  horses  and  the  dogs 
had  their  bit  and  their  sup  afore  he’d  had  a  taste  himself. 
I  seen  him,” continued  Dan — “I  seen  him  wance  mesilf 
stop  on  the  road  and  bring  home  ould  Peggy  Brennan, 
the  cockle- woman,  and  she  dhrunk ;  I  seen  him  pull 
her  out  ov  the  ditch  as  tindher  as  if  she  was  a  baby. 
And  didn’t  I  see  him  standin’  by  big  Jim  Dcx>ly,  my 
own  uncle  by  the  father’s  side,  whin  the  cratur  was  dyin’ 
ov  the  sickness  ?  Didn’t  I  see  him  wipin’  away  the  could 
drops  from  the  misfortunate  boy’s  forehead,  and  he 
strivin’  to  catch  a  hoult  ov  Mr.  Eustace’s  hand,  for 
sorra  a  word  could  he  spake  ?’’ 

“  Signs  on  it,”  remarked  Andy,  “  Mr.  Eustace  has  a 
good  drop  ov  Farrell  blood  in  him.  I’m  not  so  much 
oulder  nor  him,  but  still  I  mind  that  a  betther  nor  a  finer 
young  lady  than  Miss  Dora  Farrell,  his  mother,  couldn’t 
be  found  in  the  barony.  The  Farrells  were  always 
game ;  they  always  had  a  heart  for  the  poor ;  a  fine 
free-handed  lot  they  were,  seed,  breed,  and  generation. 
Mr.  Eustace  has  got  into  sore  throuble  afore  now,  and 
he  may  agin,  for  he’s  rash  enough,  but  his  throubles 
are  a  pride  and  a  glory  to  him.  He  has  the  prayers  ov 
the  poor,  any  way,  and  they’ll  stand  to  him,  and  if  iver 
he  wants  a  friend,  Andy  Moran’s  his  man.  I’d  walk  to 
Cork  to  sarve  him,  with  peas  in  me  brogues,  so  I 
would  !” 

“  Faith,  and  so  would  I !”  cried  Dan.  “  If  there  was 
a  bay’net  at  my  head  this  blessed  minute.  I’d  rather  it 
was  through  me  it  wint  than  through  him.  Mr.  Eustace 
has  stood  to  me  many  a  time,  and  I’ll  niver  forgit  it  to 
him  ;  it’s  he  that’ll  take  yer  part,  Uncle  Andy,  if  Mr. 
Alick  goes  for  to  put  yez  out.” 

“  I  want  ne’er  a  wan  to  take  my  part,”  replied  Andy 
sullenly.  “  Me  and  thim  as  is  with  me  can  hould  our 
own,  no  thanks  to  man  or  mortial..  I’m  well  backed, 
and  thim  as  meddle  wid  me  had  betther  have  a  care 
what  they’re  afther.” 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  disputed  cabin, 
from  the  door  and  window  of  which  a  thick  cloud  of 
blue  turf-smoke  was  issuing. 

“  Ye’ll  come  in,  Dan,”  said  Andy  ;  “  ye’ll  come  in 
and  take  a  bit  wid  us  ?” 

“  Musha,  thin.  I’d  like  it  well,”  answered  Dan ; 
“  but  haven’t  I  to  be  off  to  Shanogue  wid  this  botherin’ 
ould  fack  ?  (spade).  Jimmy  Delany,  that’s  in  the  garden, 
bruk  it  off  last  Wednesday  was  a  week,  and  he  tould  me 
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’ere  yesterday  to  git  it  yoked  up  for  him  at  the  forge, 
for  he  wanted  to  let  on  to  Mr.  Alick  that  he’d  been 
workin’  till  the  arms  were  a’most  droppin’  out  ov  him, 
and  if  Mr.  Alick  happened  to  ask  for  the  fack,  sure 
what  ’ud  become  ov  poor  Jimmy  ?” 

“  Well,”  said  Andy,  stooping  his  head  as  he  went  in 
at  the  cabin-door,  “  ye’ll  be  at  Carrignaholty  to-night ; 
sivin  is  the  hour,  and  yez  know  the  place  by  the  big 
stone  forninst  th’  ould  ash-tree.” 

“  Faith,  I  know  it  well ;  why  wouldn’t  I  ?” 

“  And,  Dan,  cried  Andy,  putting  out  his  head  again, 
and  speaking  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  “  ye’ll  mind  the  pass¬ 
word — ‘  There’s  life  in  the  dead  herr’n  yit.’  ” 

“  Ye  needn’t  tell  me  that.  Sure  I  know  it  as  well  as 
yez  do  yersilf.” 

“  Why  do  ye  go,  Dan  ?”  asked  Honour,  lingering  by 
the  door  after  her  father  had  gone  in,  and  her  soft  black 
eyes  spoke  the  question  even  better  than  her  lips  did  ; 

“  why  do  ye  go  ?” 

“  Sure  I  must,  jewel,”  replied  Dan,  while  he  fiddled 
with  the  broken  fack  ;  “  I’m  bound  to  go.” 

“  I  wouldn’t  mind  being  bound,”  said  Honour. 

“  And  lose  all  the  fine  times  we  have  ?  Sure  we  do 
be  hurlin’,  runnin’,  and  leppin’,  and  amusin’  oursilves 
wid  all  sorts  and  kinds  ov  divarshin,  jist  like  a  parcel  ov 
cats  on  a  house-top ;  and  aint  I  the  best  ov  the  whole 
ov  thim  ?  And  why  wouldn’t  I,  whin  I  have  Oney 
Moran’s  good  will,  and  her  bright  eyes  follyin’  me,  for 
all  I  can’t  see  thim  meself  ?” 

“  Ah  !  will  ye  not  be  botherin’  me  wid  yer  ould 
blarney  ?  Sure  I  know  it’s  mischief  ye’re  after,  and 
the  hurlin’s  jist  to  throw  dust  afore  the  polis,  and  blind 
the  sharp  eyes  ov  thim.” 

“  It’s  not,  Oney ;  I  tell  ye  it’s  not.  I  have  a  big 
bruise  on  me  leg  the  size  ov  a  two-and-sixpence,  that  I 
got  thrippin’  up  Jimmy  Delany  last  Sunday,  and  he 
failin’ over  the  ball  for  all  the  world  like  an  ould  monkey 
playin’  wid  a  roasted  chestnut.” 

“  Ah  !  ye  may  talk  and  talk,  but  do  ye  think  I  don’t 
know  betther  nor  all  yer  talk,  and  I  me  father’s 
daughter?  Kape  out  ov  their  saycrets,  Danny,  alanna, 
for  don’t  I  know  well  that  there’ll  be  bad  blood  if  Mr. 
Alick  goes  for  to  put  us  out  ?” 

“  Well,  Oney,  but  you’re  the  quare  girl ;  sure  there’s 
not  a  haporth  ov  harm  about  the  boys.  Why  wouldn’t 
we  have  our  bit  ov  a  talk  as  well  as  anybody  ?  Don’t 
the  quollity  have  their  clubs  and  their  meetin’s,  and  if 
we  couldn’t  spake  out  our  minds  now  and  thin  among 
oursilves,  wouldn’t  it  be  a  burnin’  shame  entirely  ?” 

Oney  only  shook  her  head,  and  Dan,  anxious  to 
escape  from  any  more  persuasions,  glanced  up  at  a  hole 
in  the  blackened  roof  of  the  cabin.  He  declared  that 
“it  was  a  murderin’  pity  to  see  it  that  away,”  and 
seizing  a  ladder  with  a  number  of  broken  rungs,  he  put 
it  against  the  mud  wall,  climbed  on  to  the  roof,  and 
began  to  patch  it  with  wisps  of  straw,  Oney  holding  the 
ladder  meanwhile,  and  picking  up  the  straw  as  it  was 
•wanted  from  a  heap  of  rubbish. 

“  Ye  held  that  ladder  well,  Oney,”  said  Dan  as  he 


descended  and  again  took  up  the  broken  fack — “  ye 
held  that  ladder  well,  and  maybe  there’ll  be  more 
ladders  for  ye  to  hould  afore  long.  Sure  the  women 
can  do  a  power,  and  there’s  good  times  cornin’  whin 
we’ll  all  git  our  rights  and  be  as  free  as  the  birds  on  the 
mountains.  What  we’ve  got  to  do,  min  and  women 
and  children,  is  to  keep  together,  and  to  give  thim 
times  a  bit  ov  a  push  to  make  thim  come  betther  and 
faster.” 

“  But  maybe  they’ll  come  ov  thimsilves,  Dan,”  replied 
Oney.  “  Why  would  we  be  botherin’  ourselves  about 
thim  ?  Sure,  isn’t  it  betther  to  be  quate  and  aisy,  and 
not  be  gettin’  into  any  divilment  that  we  mightn’t  be 
able  to  git  out  ov  ?” 

“  Whin  a  car  has  got  wedged  in  a  bog,  Oney,”  said 
Dan,  “  haven’t  we  to  put  our  shoulders  togither  and 
set  to  work  to  pull  it  out  ?  for  the  longer  it  lies  the 
harder  it  sticks,  and  maybe  it  ’ud  be  a  little  that  ’ud 
bring  it  out  to  us.  That’s  what  Donagh  Dooagh  sez, 
any  way,  and  he’s  a  schoolmaster  and  a  learned  man,  and 
more  betoken  he’s  written  a  big  printed  book  with  the 
best  ov  Latin  in  it.  Yer  father  thinks  a  power  ov  him, 
and  why  wouldn’t  he  ?” 

“  Don’t  be  talkin’  about  Donagh  Dooagh,”  cried 
Oney.  “Sure,  don’t  I  know  that  he  and  me  father 
together  ’ud  set  all  Ireland  in  a  flame  ?  The  pair  ov 
thim  are  niver  aisy  for  a  minute  except  they’re  up  to 
somethin’.  But  why  would  you  be  brought  into  it, 
Danny  ?” 

“  Why  wouldn’t  I  r”  exclaimed  Dan  eagerly.  “  Why 
wouldn’t  I  ?  Haven’t  I  some  sperrit,  Oney  ? — some 
love  for  the  green  counthry  that  bore  me,  and  for  the 
brothers  and  sisters  that  are  throdden  down  by  thim 
English  that  come  to  rob  us  ov  our  land  ?  They  let  on 
to  be  so  fond  of  their  own  England,  and  yit  they  come 
over  here  to  suck  out  ivery  bit  of  fat  and  sweetness  we 
have  left  in  us,  and  lave  us  beggars  and  slaves.” 

“  I’m  not  a  slave !”  cried  Oney,  looking  up  indig¬ 
nantly.  “  I’ve  ne’er  a  chain.” 

“  Ye’ll  soon  see  whether  ye’re  a  slave  or  not,”  replied 
Dan.  “  Mr.  Alick  ’ll  soon  tache  yez  many  a  lesson  ye 
didn’t  know  afore,  see  if  he  won’t.” 

Dan  would  have  lingered  still  longer  by  his  bright¬ 
eyed  cousin,  and  might  perhaps  have  convince4  her  of 
her  own  state  of  bondage,  if  the  workmen’s  bell,  which 
always  rang  at  six  o’clock,  had  not  sounded  through  the 
silent  air.  Amidst  numberless  little  paths,  flecked  with 
patches  of  fading  golden  sunlight,  groups  of  labourers 
now  began  to  stream  out,  all  on  their  way  home  to  the 
village  of  Shanogue.  Dan,  perceiving  that  his  tete-h- 
tete  was  interrupted,  shouldered  his  fack  and  went  on  his 
way.  Once  or  twice  he  looked  back  to  see  if  Oney  had 
gone  in,  but  as  he  plunged  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
depths  of  the  fir  plantation  he  kept  his  eyes  on  the 
ground,  and  began  to  hum  softly  to  himself — 

“  Oh !  the  Longford  Militia  walked  into  Athlone, 

And  the  first  tune  they  played  was  ‘  Let  croppies  alone  j’ 
Croppies,  get  up,  for  you’re  long  enough  down; 

We’ll  thrush  all  those  Orange  dogs  out  of  the  town. 

Down,  down.  Orange,  lie  down.” 
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'  How  the  old  knightly  religion,  the  chivalry,  semi-Quixotic, 

Stirs  in  the  veins  of  a  man  at  seeing  some  delicate  woman 
Serving  him,  toiling  for  him  and  the  world. 

Milking  the  kine  in  the  field,  like  Kaehel  watering  cattle. 

Or  with  pail  upon  head,  like  Dora,  beloved  of  Alexis, 

Comely  with  well-poised  pail  over  neck  arching  soft  to  the  shoulders. 
Comely  in  gracefullest  act,  one  arm  uplifted  to  stay  it ; 

Or  doing  household  work,  as  many  sweet  girls  I  have  looked  at. 
Needful  household  work,  which  some  one,  after  all,  most  do. 


Needful,  graceful  therefore,  as  washing,  cooking,  and  scouring ; 
Or,  if  you  please,  with  the  fork  in  the  garden  uprooting  potatoes,” 

Abtuue  Clougu. 


f  HOUGH  it  is  not  every  man  who  would 
like  to  see  a  woman  “  uprooting  po¬ 
tatoes”  for  him,  yet  few  are  the  men  who 
cannot  appreciate  some  dainty  little  dish 
that  has  been  prepared  with  a  special  view 
their  own  particular  tastes  and  fancies.  I 
^  do  not  believe  in  the  adage  that  tells  us  the 
?  y  way  to  a  man’s  heart  is  through  his  palate, 
tj  ^  being  of  the  opinion  that  the  road  indicated 
il  <  is  a  more  devious  route,  and  varies  with  each 
J .  possessor  of  that  rather  troublesome  organ — 
a  heart.  At  the  same  time,  little  ways  of  pleas¬ 
ing  are  not  to  be  neglected,  even  though  they  run  via 
the  frying-pan  or  the  homely  saucepan.  I  have  no 
opinion  of  the  man  who  does  nor  care  what  he  eats, 
who  cannot  discriminate  between  a  well-cooked  and  an 


martd  or  even  an  epicure,  as  discriminative,  appreciative, 
and  intelligent  about  his  food  as  he  is  about  all  things 
else  that  approach  him.  It  is  pleasant  to  invent  little 
plats  for  such  an  one.  But  where  is  the  pleasure  of 
roving  through  cookery-books  and  flouring  one’s  hands 
for  a  man  who  eats  steadily  through  his  dinner  with  a 
dull  quietude  that  is  as  provoking  to  the  purveyor  who 
sits  opposite  to  him  as  it  is  bad  for  his  own  digestion  ? 
Where  indeed  ?  Not  even  Mistress  Echo  deigns  to 
answer. 

But  we  will  leave  out  of  the  question  this  uncivilised 
gentleman  to  whom  all  dishes  are  simply  food.  He 
may  pair  off  with  Peter  Bell  and  his  yellow  primrose, 
and  that  other  historical  personage  whose  soul  was  so 
little  attuned  unto  sweet  sounds  that  the  “  Hundredth 
Psalm”  was  in  his  ears  in  no  wise  different  from  the 


ill-cooked  dish,  or  between  a  well-laid  or  an  ill-laid 
table.  Somebody  has  said,  “  Persons  of  fine  feelings 
can  no  more  be  indifferent  to  what  they  eat  than  to 
what  they  wear,  or  what  their  household  surroundings 
are.  A  man  may  be  compelled  by  circumstances  to 
swallow  half-cooked  beef  and  boiled  paste  dumplings, 
and  yet  it  may  be  as  repugnant  to  him  as  it  would  be 
to  wear  a  scarlet  neckerchief,  a  brass  watch-chain,  and 
a  cotton  velvet  coat.”  Yes,  and  it  ought  to  be  as  re¬ 
pugnant  to  him  !  Without  being  ultra-fastidious,  every 
one  of  us,  man  or  woman,  should  be  careful  to  have 
our  personal  surroundings  neat  and  dainty,  since,  in  a 
manner,  these  so-called  outside  things  come  in  time  to 
be  pact  of  ourselves.  If  we  doubt  this,  let  us  glance  for 
a  moment  at  the  man  who  is  a  gentleman  and  has  been 
brought  up  from  his  infancy  among  people  of  his  own 
class.  Watch  him  as  he  sits  down  with  that  untidy,  ill- 
spread  tablecloth  before  him.  An  expression  of  dis¬ 
comfort  flits  across  his  face.  He  takes  up  the  table- 
napkin,  which  looks  as  doubtful  as  its  shady  friend  and 
companion,  the  cloth.  A  glance  at  the  blurred-looking 
glass  and  the  dusty  cruet-stand  soon  changes  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  our  friend’s  face  into  one  of  decision  as  he 
rises  from  his  seat.  It  would  be  simply  impossible  for 
him  to  eat  a  morsel  of  food  at  such  a  table  unless  he 
were  actually  starving.  On  the  other  hand,  thousands 
of  men  dine  thus  every  day  and  enjoy  their  food  with¬ 
out  a  disturbing  thought  of  snowy  table-linen,  shining 
glass,  and  other  small  decencies  of  the  table  which  form 
part  of  a  paradise  beyond  their  ken,  and  because  un¬ 
known  unwished  for. 

A  sensitively-organised  man  is,  without  being  a  gour- 


tune  of  the  “  Roast  Beef  of  Old  England.”  A  worthy 
trio  they  would  make  ! 

We  will,  then,  consider  only  those  who  reward  our 
culinary  efforts  by  enjoying  their  result.  What  woman 
would  take  the  trouble  of  devising  dishes  for  herself  ? 
And  she  knows  that  other  women  care  as  little  for 
them  as  she  does.  So,  if  there  be  not  a  husband,  a 
brother,  or  a  son  in  the  house,  the  art  of  cooking  falls 
very  low  indeed,  and  that  of  making  good  tea  is  pro¬ 
bably  the  only  branch  of  it  that  meets  with  any  attention. 

“  Little  dishes,”  then,  will  be  our  consideration  for 
the  present.  The  pleasant  union  of  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  French  and  English  cookery  that  prevails  at 
present  opens  an  endless  vista  of  these  little  dishes, 
and  any  contributions  that  our  subscribers  may  favour 
us  with  will  be  most  acceptable  provided  they  be  tested 
recipes.  Coming  with  a  guarantee  of  this  description, 
their  value  will  be  much  enhanced.  Those  I  give  will 
either  have  been  tested  by  myself,  or  will  have  received 
the  hall-mark  of  the  approval  of  some  trusted  friend 
who  has  tried  the  recipe. 

First,  then,  as  promised  last  month,  our  experiments 
with  Nelson’s  Opaque  Gelatine  must  be  inquired  into. 
“  Experience  does  it,”  says  the  proverb  (as  rendered 
into  English  by  the  immortal  Mrs.  Micawber),  and 
experience  has  taught  me  to  distrust  the  “  directions” 
issued  with  any  specialty.  Those  given  with  the 
Opaque  Gelatine  form  no  exception  to  the  rule,  and 
must  be  taken,  like  their  “  freres,”  with  a  grain  or  two 
of  common  sense.  Take  their  first  recipe,  which  I 
quote  : — 

“  To  Make  a  Quart  of  felly. — Soak  one  ounce  of 
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opaque  gelatine  in  half  a  pint  of  cold  water  for  twenty 
minutes,  then  add  the  same  quantity  of  boiling  water, 
stir  until  dissolved,  and  add  the  juice  and  peel  of  two 
lemons,  with  wine  and  sugar  sufficient  to  make  the 
whole  quantity  one  quart,  old  measure  ;  have  ready 
the  white  and  shell  of  an  egg,  well  beaten  together,  and 
stir  these  briskly  into  the  jelly,  then  boil  for  two  minutes 
without  stirring  it,  and  remove  it  from  the  fire,  allow 
it  to  stand  two  minutes,  and  strain  through  a  close 
flannel  bag.  Let  it  be  nearly  cold  before  putting  into 
the  moulds.” 

This  gives  nearly  a  pint  of  wine  to  a  quart  of  jelly, 
and  this  is  too  much  to  be  pleasant  to  the  ordinary  palate. 
The  white  and  shell  of  two  eggs  are  necessary  to  clear 
it,  and,  with  these  exceptions,  the  recipe  is  excellent, 
and  may  be  followed  with  confidence.  In  the  directions 
for  making  Italian  cream  we  are  told  to  “  take  three- 
quarters  of  an  ounce  of  the  patent  opaque  gelatine,  and 
steep  it  twenty  minutes  in  half  a  pint  of  cold  water, 
boil  the  rind  of  a  lemon  pared  thinly  in  a  pint  of  cream  ; 
add  the  juice  of  the  lemon,  and  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
raspberry  or  strawberry  syrup  to  the  soaked  gelatine, 
then  pour  the  hot  cream  upon  the  above  ingredients, 
gently  stirring  it  the  while,  sweeten  to  taste,  whisk 
until  it  becomes  thick,  then  pour  into  moulds  but 
the  acid  of  the  lemon  juice  and  of  the  raspberry  syrup 
would  curdle  the  cream.  Raspberry  or  strawberry 
jelly  may  be  added  with  advantage,  and  the  rind  of  two 
lemons  would  supply  sufficient  flavouring.  This  recipe 
I  have  mt  tried,  but  with  Messrs.  Nelson  and  Dale’s 
Velvet  Cream  I  have  been  perfectly  successful.  Their 
instructions  are  as  follows  (all  these  recipes  are  given 
with  the  6d.  ounce  packets  of  their  opaque  gelatine)  : — 

“  Soak  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  patent  opaque 
gelatine  twenty  minutes  in  half  a  pint  of  sherry  or  raisin 
wine,  then  dissolve  it  over  the  fire,  stirring  it  all  the 
time ;  rub  the  rind  of  two  lemons  with  six  ounces  of 
lump  sugar,  which,  with  the  juice,  add  to  the  hot  solu¬ 
tion,  which  is  then  to  be  poured  gently  into  a  pint  of 
cream ;  stir  the  whole  until  quite  cold,  and  then  put 
into  moulds.’’ 

Here  we  have  too  much  gelatine,  too  much  wine 
(at  least  if  the  wine  be  sherry  ;  of  raisin  wine  I  know 
nothing),  and  too  much  sugar.  The  lemon-juice,  also, 
would  be  fatal  to  the  “  velvety”  appearance  of  the 
cream.  It  curdles  it  and  makes  it  tough  and  lumpy. 
Half  an  ounce  of  gelatine  is  suffirient,  as  are  two  glasses 
of  sherry.  It  may  be  said  that  the  cream  and  sherry 
makes  this  an  expensive  dish,  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  sherry  at  a  low  price  is  quite  as  good  for 
jellies  and  creams  as  the  more  expensive.  I  have  used 
some  at  Is.  8d.  per  buttle  which  answered  the  purpose 
admirably.  As  to  the  cream,  it  is  no  doubt  a  costly 
item  when  bought  at  4s.  a  quart,  but  the  new  Cream 
Milk  is  an  admirable^ substitute,  and  costs  but  Is.  6d. 
the  quart.  This  was  what  I  used  in  making  the  velvet 
cream,  and  no  one  would  know  the  difference  between 
this  excellent  preparation  and  cream.  There  is  a  further 
economy  in  its  use,  since  being  sweet  (milk  cannot  be 
preserved  without  sugar)  much  less  sugar  is  necessary 
than  the  quantity  required  with  ordinary  cream. 

This  cream  milk  seems  to  be  quite  a  novelty,  as  no 


one  I  have  yet  mentioned  it  to  seems  to  know  anything 
about  it.  I  hope  to  find  out  some  particulars  about  it 
before  next  month,  and  in  the  meantime  I  give  my 
readers  the  address  of  its  head-quarters,  that  they  may, 
if  they  wish,  push  their  investigations  on  their  own 
account.  It  can  be  ordered  at  5 1,  Midland  Railway 
Station,  Pancras  Road. 

Here  is  another  tested  recipe  for  producing  a  very 
pretty  dish.  Chocolate  Blancmange.  Soak  one-third 
part  of  the  contents  of  a  6d.  packet  of  Nelson’s  Opaque 
Gelatine  in  half  a  pint  of  milk  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Dissolve  about  two  ounces  of  sugar  in  another  half  pint 
of  milk  over  the  fire.  Grate  two  ounces  of  chocolate 
into  a  jar.  Make  it  into  a  paste  with  a  little  of  the  cold 
milk  otf  the  gelatine.  Gradually  add  the  rest  of  the 
cold  milk  and  the  gelatine,  then  the  hot  milk  in  which 
the  sugar  has  been  dissolved.  Stand  the  jar  in  a  sauce¬ 
pan  in  which  there  is  sufficient  cold  water  to  come 
rather  higher  than  the  mixture  in  the  jar.  Stir  the 
latter  occasionally  till  the  water  boils.  Then  stir  con¬ 
tinuously  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Take  out  the  jar, 
stir  the  contents  occasionally  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
pour  it  into  a  mould  that  has  previously  been  dipped 
into  cold  water. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  trouble  of  grating  the 
chocolate  might  be  saved  by  using  cocoa,  and  I  will  try 
the  experiment  before  next  month.  I  will  also  use  the 
cream  milk,  and  let  my  readers  know  the  result  if  it  be 
successful.  If  a  failure  I  think  I  shall  say  nothing  about 
it !  One  does  not  like  to  confess  to  failures  ! 

To  turn  to  more  substantial  dishes,  I  give  a  recipe 
for  fish  cakes,  which  I  have  also  tried.  The  remains 
of  any  cold  fish,  whether  boiled  or  fried,  must  be  care¬ 
fully  freed  from  the  bones,  skin,  head,  tail,  and  fins. 
Cut  small,  and  add  rather  more  than  the  weight  in  cold 
potatoes.  To  each  pound  of  this  add  a  dessert-spoonful 
of  chopped  parsley  and  a  niggardly  tea- spoonful  of 
chopped  onion,  with  pepper  and  salt.  Mix  all  well 
together,  and  bind  with  the  white  of  an  egg.  Well  flour 
your  hands  and  make  into  cakes.  Fry  these  in  boiling 
fat  and  serve  hot,  garnished  with  parsley.  These  make 
a  capital  breakfast  dish. 

Mushrooms  are  now  to  be  seen  in  quantities  in 
Covent-garden.  There  is  no  more  delicious  article  of 
food  when  properly  prepared.  Soyer,  in  an  artistic 
rapture,  christened  them  Pearls  of  the  Meadows.  With 
fillet  of  mutton  they  make  an  excellent  dish,  prepared  as 
follows : — Peel  and  trim  the  mushrooms,  put  them  into 
a  stewpan  with  a  little  butter,  a  little  milk,  and  when 
they  have  come  to  the  boil  add  pepper  and  salt  and 
move  them  back  from  the  fire  to  a  position  where  they 
may  simmer  gently  till  quite  soft.  This  will  take  about 
twenty  minutes.  Button  mushrooms  are  the  best  for 
this  dish.  While  they  are  stewing  fry  the  fillet  on  one 
side,  having  prepared  it  with  egg  and  bread  crumb, 
turn  it  over,  strain  the  mushrooms,  place  them  on  the 
fillet,  and  when  the  other  side  is  fried,  serve  very  hot. 

I  ought  to  have  commenced  this  recipe  after  the 
manner  of  a  well-known  authority  by  saying,  “  First 
catch  your  fillet,”  for  it  is  a  matter  of  no  small  diffi¬ 
culty  to  get  a  fillet  off*  the  leg.  Of  course  you  can 
buy  the  leg,  but  this  does  not  always  enter  into  one’s 
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calculations.  Butchers  do  not  like  to  cut  a  fillet  from 
the  leg.  In  the  course  of  my  wanderings  in  search  of 
one  the  other  day  an  obstinate  but  apologetic  butcher 
informed  me  that  legs  of  mutton  were  scarce,  though 
he  did  not  succeed  in  convincing  me  that  the  sheep  of 
to-day  have  a  shorter  allowance  of  limbs  than  those  of 
last  season.  I  suppose  he  meant  that  customers  were 


numerous,  and  that  this  is  the  case,  with  fillet  at  fifteen 
pence  per  pound,  proves  that,  after  all,  there  is  a  little 
money  left  in  England  still,  which  is  consoling  after 
the  dark  sayings  one  hears  about  money  being  “  tight” 
and  the  Funds 

“  fallin;^,  fiillinpr,  falling', 

Falling  for  ever  and  aye.” 

Humming-Bird. 


THE  HOUSEKEEPER’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 


Tested  Recipes. 

“  Waste  Not,  Want  Not,”  thinks  Ruhal  may  find  the  following 
recipes  nsefnl.  They  are  tested  ones,  and  found  by  me  to  be  good ; 
however.  Rural  may  know  them  already ;  if  such  be  the  case,  she 
must  excuse  having  an  old  story  told  over  again : — A  fish-pie  is  a  tasty 
and  very  economical  dish,  made  from  any  cold  white  fish  that  may 
have  been  left  from  the  previous  day’s  dinner.  Carefully  take  the  fish 
from  the  bones,  mince  it,  and  have  some  mashed  potatoes  to  mix  with 
it.  Season  with  popper  and  salt.  When  putting  it  into  the  pie-dish 
put  in  a  little  piece  of  butter  here  and  there,  then  put  a  thin  layer  of 
potatoes  on  the  top,  and  above  all  three  or  four  more  pieces  of  butter. 
Bake  in  the  oven  twenty  minutes  or  half-an-hour.  In  the  same  way 
quenelles  can  be  made,  with  the  addition  of  an  egg  mixed  with  the 
ingredients.  Another  very  useful  receipt  is  a  vegetable  marrow  stuffed 
with  meat.  Take  a  good  medium-sized  marrow,  cut  a  piece  out  of  the 
side,  elongated  in  shape,  and  take  out  all  the  pulp  and  seeds  with  a 
spoon,  then  fill  it  quite  full  of  previously-cooked  meat — beef  or  mutton ; 
some  bread-crumbs  can  be  added  if  wished.  Season  with  pepper  and 
salt.  Then  replace  the  piece  that  has  been  cut  out,  and  roll  a  strip  of 
calico  round  it  carefully,  so  that  no  water  may  get  in.  Boil  for  half- 
an-hour,  and  serve  with  sauce  made  of  nice  stock,  and  thickened.  Do 
not  skin  the  marrow.  Cookery-books  tell  us  to  do  so,  but  it  keeps  in 
better  shape  when  not  done.  In  usmg  it  as  a  vegetable,  it  is  very  good 
cat  in  slices  and  fried.  When  one  has  cream  to  spare  delicious  soup 
can  be  made  of  it  too,  and  so  simply  made,  similar  to  artichoke  soup. 
When  hares  arc  in  season,  and  in  making  soup  of  one,  it  is  a  very  good 
■way  to  take  out  the  nice  pieces  before  being  thoroughly  boiled,  which 
can  be  made  into  “cutlets.”  The  receipt  is  as  follows: — Take  equal 
quantities  of  minced  hare  and  bread-crumbs,  with  pepper  and  salt 
seasoning,  and  if  desired  a  small  piece  of  butter  or  minced  bacon. 
Moisten  all  with  an  egg,  then  knead  and  make  into  nicely-shaped  cut¬ 
lets,  if  you  have  not  a  cutlet-cutter.  Fry  them  a  nice  brown,  and 
serve  ■with  a  nice  sauce,  or  if  preferred  with  boiled  rice,  or  a  waU  of 
browned  potatoes  round  tliem,  and  sauce  in  a  sauce-tureen.  Cold  roast 
hare  can  be  used  in  the  same  way.  This  receipt  docs  equally  well  for 
any  cold  meat ;  but  when  chicken,  veal,  or  rabbit  is  used,  minced 
ham  (previously  cooked)  should  be  taken  in  place  of  bacon  or  butter, 
and  nutmeg  seasoning,  besides  pepper  and  salt.  The  sauce  ought  to 
be  flavoured  with  tomato  instead  of  the  browning,  such  as  may  bo 
taken  for  hare,  beef,  or  mutton  cutlets.  If  wished  they  may  be  dipped 
in  egg  and  sprinkled  over  with  bread-crumbs,  in  the  same  way  as  fish 
is  prepared  for  frying.  Garnish  with  parsley  when  the  rice  or  potatoes 
are  used.  Will  Rural  kindly  tell  me,  after  she  has  tried  these  receipts, 
if  she  finds  them  good,  and  of  the  sort  she  had  a  wish  for  P  They  are 
very  handy,  certainly,  for  instead  of  ha%'ing  cold  meat  frequently,  one 
can  present  a  very  nice  dish,  and  cold  meat  greatly  dispensed  with 
which  I  sometimes  dislike  as  much  as  Rural’s  husband.” 

Biscuits. — Rub  into  a  pound  of  flour  6  ounces  of  butter  and  3  large 
teaspooufuls  of  yeast,  make  into  a  paste  with  a  suflicient  quantity  of 
new  milk;  make  into  biscuits  and  prick  them  with  a  fork. 

Pancakes  of  Rice. — Boil  half  a  pound  of  rice  to  a  jelly  in  a  small 
quantity  of  water ;  when  cold  mix  in  with  a  pint  of  cream,  8  eggs,  a 
little  salt  and  nutmeg,  stir  in  8  ounces  of  butter  just  warmed,  and  add 
as  much  flour  as  -wiR  make  the  batter  thick  enough.  Fry  in  a  little  lard. 

Lemon  Cheesecakes. — Mix  4  ounces  of  loaf-sugar  and  4  ounces  of 
butter,  gently  melt  it,  then  add  the  yolks  of  2  and  the  wh'te  of  1  egg, 
the  rind  of  3  lemons  shred  fine,  and  the  juice  of  i  i,  the  inside  of  a  French 
roU,  some  blanched  almonds  pounded,  and  3  spoonfuls  of  brandy ;  mix 
well,  and  put  on  a  puff  paste. 


A  Good  Plain  Cake. — Rub  8  ounces  of  butter  into  2  pounds  of  dried 
flour,  mix  it  with  3  spoonfuls  of  yeast,  let  it  rise  an  hour  and  a-lialf ; 
then  mix  in  the  yolks  and  whites  of  4  eggs  beaten  separately,  i  pound 
of  sugar,  some  milk  to  make  it  a  proper  thickness,  some  mixed  spice, 
the  rind  of  a  lemon,  and  a  tcaspoonful  of  ginger,  add  either  a  pound 
of  currants  or  some  caraways,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

Feal  Pie.— Take  some  of  the  middle  of  a  small  neck,  season  it,  and 
put  to  it  a  few  slices  of  bacon  or  ham  ;  if  it  is  wanted  of  a  high  relish, 
add  mace,  cayenne,  and  nutmeg  to  the  salt  and  pepper,  and  also  force¬ 
meat  and  hard-boiled  eggs,  and  a  sweetbread  cut  into  small  pieces ; 
have  a  rich  gravy  to  pour  in  after  baking. 

Useful  writes — "  We  have  a  receipt  for  gingerbread  which  all  our 
friends  like  very  much,  and  which  I  have  never  tasted  except  made 
from  this  one  original  receipt,  though  the  name  and  appearance  are 
often  imitated.  Properly  the  paste  should  be  pushed  through  a 
pecular-shaped  tin,  but  as  I  cannot  give  you  a  diagram  of  that,  those 
who  make  it  must  be  satisfied  with  the  taste  without  the  outside  shape 
and  appearance  of  it.  Coventry  Gingerbread :  3  Jibs,  flour,  ilb.  butter, 
2jlbs.  brown  raw  sugar  (uot  crystallised),  |lb.  treacle,  4  eggs,  xoz. 
ginger,  i  nutmeg.  Break  the  eggs  into  the  treacle  and  stir  until  well 
mixed,  rub  the  butter  into  the  flour,  add  the  sugar  and  spices,  and 
when  well  mixed  add  the  treacle  and  eggs,  with  which  mix  and  knead 
all  into  a  good  stiff  flexible  paste.  It  is  now  ready  for  the  pusher,  but, 
failing  that,  form  some  into  hunting-nuts  and  roll  the  rest  out  and  cut 
into  any  shapes  you  like.  Bake  carefully  in  a  slow  oven.” 

Making  Coffee. 

Annie  T. — Adulteration  is  not  the  only  reason  for  the  disappearance 
of  real  coffee  from  our  tables.  The  art  of  making  coffee  seems  to  be 
almost  lost.  It  is  neither  bought  properly  nor  properly  prepared  for 
table.  Uere  is  a  recipe  which  was  in  common  use  with  our  grand¬ 
mothers,  and  will  never  fail  to  produce  good  coffee.  First,  find  a 
housekeeper  who  has  been  so  brought  up  that  she  knows  good  raw 
coffee  when  she  sees  it ;  next,  let  her  buy  good  coffee — not  send  an 
order  to  the  grocer  for  it,  but  personally  examine  and  buy  the  coffee; 
next  let  the  coffee  be  roasted  as  often  as  once  a  week  under  the  personal 
superintendence  of  this  housekeeper.  She  need  not  sit  opposite  the 
roaster,  but  she  certainly  should  personally  see  that  whoever  roasts  it 
does  it  gradually,  and  not  too  little,  to  do  which  she  should  know  the 
colour  and  perfume  of  properly-roasted  coffee.  The  roasted  beans 
should  then  be  put  into  glass  jars,  tightly  stopped.  Then  about  fifteen 
minutes,  and  not  longer,  before  the  coffee  is  needed  the  beans  should 
be  taken  out  and  ground,  and  the  grist  go  directly  from  the  mill  into 
the  coffee-pot,  otherwise  some  of  the  much-prized  aroma  and  flavour 
will  pass  off.  Thus  made,  in  almost  any  sort  of  pot, 

“  the  coffee  one  sips 

Will  be  like  bottled  velvet  tipped  oyer  the  Ups.” 

As  to  buying  ground  coffee,  or  even  roasted  coffee  in  the  bean  which 
lies  open  to  the  air,  or  even  grinding  up  a  lot  of  coffee  at  home  and 
keeping  it  in  a  big  box,  which  may  be  open  or  may  be  shut,  and  then 
expecting  good  coffee,  why,  fair  ladies,  you  might  as  well  look  for  sun¬ 
beams  from  cucumbers.  The  idea  is  growing  that  it  is  “  beneath”  a 
lady  to  attend  to  such  details  of  daily  life ;  her  mission  is  to  look 
“  nice,”  dress  weU,  and  outdress  others,  and  it  is  her  husband’s  busi¬ 
ness  to  pay  the  bills  and  keep  his  head  above  water  as  well  as  he  can. 
Yet  all  that  is  asked  of  a  woman,  as  a  general  thing,  is  supervision  of 
the  affairs  of  her  own  household — a  work  which  would  not  take  two 
hours  a  day  if  systematically  performed.  Of  old,  a  wife  or  mother 
never  thought  of  objeeting  to  that.  She  was  proud  and  glad  to  do  it, 
and  she  trained  her  daughters  to  know  when  it  was  weU  or  iU  done. 
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f  Paris,  March. 

HE  one  great  day  of  this  month  has  been 
the  Mi-careme,  or  Mid- Lent  day,  upon 
which  the  Church  of  Rome  allows  a 
complete  cessation  of  the  austerities  of 
Lent,  and  this  fete  generally  proves  the 
ddest  of  all  the  year.  There  were  a 
;at  many  balls  on  the  night  of  the  Mi- 
■erne  in  Paris,  the  most  brilliant  being  that 
4*  at  the  Opera,  although  it  could  not  be  com- 
X  pared  to  that  given  for  the  benefit  of  the 
A  Lyons  silk  workers  on  the  last  day  of  February. 
Ill  The  number  of  balls,  concerts,  and  con¬ 
ferences  given  in  favour  of  these  unfortunate  otwriers 
is  endless,  and  ladies  have  been  exhorted  from  the 


demand  for  a  divorce — at  least  in  so  far  as  French  law 
allows  of  one — the  topic  of  all  conversations. 

The  principal  reason  which  decided  Mdlle.  Adelina 
Patti  to  exchange  her  coronet  of  diva  for  that  of 
a  marchioness  is  not  very  generally  known.  The 
young  and  gifted  artist  felt  secret  longings  towards  the 
grand  monde  of  genuine  aristocracy  ;  her  triumphs  as  a 
prima  donna  no  longer  suited  her  tastes  or  her  ambi¬ 
tion.  Her  fondest  dreams  were  of  a  position  which 
would  be  for  her  the  era  of  a  new  life. 

She  met  with  a  man  still  young,  of  distinguished 
person  and  manners,  the  Marquis  de  Caux,  ecuyer  to 
the  late  Emperor,  and  a  nobleman  of  birth  and  posi¬ 
tion.  He  fell  in  love  with  the  charming  etoilc,  wooed. 


chair  and  from  the  pulpit  to  give  fresh  vitality  to  the 
silk  trade  by  wearing  silken  fabrics.  So  between 
criticism  on  the  extravagance  of  dress  and  reproaches 
for  not  purchasing  larger  quantities  of  expensive  ma¬ 
terials  the  poor  ladies  are  certainly  in  a  dilemma,  and 
it  becomes  more  difficult  than  ever  for  them  to  please 
tout  le  monde. 


and  succeeded  in  winning  her.  It  was  understood  at 
the  time  of  their  marriage  that  the  new  marquise,  after 
fulfilling  a  very  short  engagement  at  St.  Petersburg, 
would  be  introduced  at  court  and  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  lady  of  honour  to  the  Empress  Eugenie. 

But,  alas  !  the  divas  fond  hopes  were  never  destined 
to  be  realised.  Far  from  this,  her  husband  lost  his 


Concerts  have  been  plentiful  this  month,  as  is  always 
the  case  during  Lent.  But  the  great  musical  event  has 
been  the  double  performance  of  the  Damnation  de  Faust 
at  the  Chatelet  and  at  the  Cirque  d’Hiver.  Although 
both  houses  contain  about  five  thousand  places,  neither 
proved  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  eagerness  of  the  ddettanti 
desirous  to  hear  the  sublime  masterpiece  of  Hector 


position  at  court,  and  showed  no  intention  of  removing 
his  wife  from  the  boards,  where  her  gains  were  so  large. 
The  life  of  la  Patti  has  therefore  been  very  different  from 
what  she  had  anticipated  on  becoming  a  marquise  ; 
she  has,  in  fact,  been  but  a  cantatrice  in  spite  of  an 
empty  title  which  never  opened  for  her  the  golden 
doors  of  that  aristocratic  world  she  had  once  fondly 


Berlioz.  How  happy  would  he  have  been,  if  Provi¬ 
dence  had  been  pleased  to  prolong  his  life  to  a  good 
old  age,  to  have  been  present  at  such  excellent  per¬ 
formances  of  his  principal  works,  to  note  the  interest 
they  excite,  and  hear  the  applause  with  which  they  are 
welcomed  !  But  all  his  life — like  that  of  so  many  men 
of  genius — was  but  a  struggle  in  which  he  exhausted 
himself,  and  which,  no  doubt,  shortened  his  days, 
wearying  his  spirits  and  souring  his  temper. 

The  musical  education  of  the  masses  was  not  suffi- 


hoped  to  adorn. 

Less  outwardly  brilliant  but  far  happier  seems  the 
fate  of  Christine  Nilsson,  who  in  her  marriage  had  no 
thought  for  ambition,  and  has  always  been  a  true  lover 
of  her  art.  She  is  now  at  Bremen,  where  her  success 
is  as  great  as  it  was  at  Vienna.  She  has  more  verve, 
spirit,  and  energy  than  when  she  sang  at  the  French 
Opera.  Her  beauty  is  in  full  perfection,  and  her  talent 
has  now  all  the  charm  which  experience  and  con¬ 
scientious  study  give  to  a  truly  fervent  artist.  French 


ciently  advanced  at  the  time  Berlioz  composed  for  him  in  heart  as  well  as  by  her  marriage,  Madame  Rouzaud- 

to  be  sufficiently  appreciated.  The  performance  of  an  Nilsson  has  refused  the  handsomest  offers  for  singing 

oratorio  was  then  a  very  rare  occurrence,  and  the  in  Prussia.  It  is  in  a  concert  she  sang  at  Bremen. 
habitues  of  the  Conservatoire  were  alone  accustomed  The  exhibition  of  pictures  at  the  Cercle  Artistique 


to  hear  good  classical  music.  MM  Pasdeloup  and 
Colonne  have  certainly  rendered  a  real  service  to  our 
Parisian  public  by  teaching  them  to  know  and  appre¬ 
ciate  all  the  chef -d* oeuvres  of  the  great  masters. 

The  Opera  Comique  has  a  most  successful  reprise  of 
Philemon  et  Baucis,  the  delightful  partition  of  Gounod, 
in  which  Mdlle.  Chapuy  so  brilliantly  terminated  her 
theatrical  career,  and  was  lost  to  art  by  a  brilliant  and 
happy  marriage.  It  is  sometimes  dangerous  to  prolong 
so  perilous  a  career,  as  la  diva  Patti  has  learnt  to  her 
cost.  The  name  is  now  in'  all  newspapers,  and  her 


has  been  particularly  good  this  year.  I  have  no  space 
left  to  speak  of  the  really  good  pictures  of  which  it 
was  composed,  but  we  shall  certainly  see  most  of 
them  again  at  the  annual  exhibition  in  the  month  of 
May. 

'I'he  procession  of  the  boeuf  gras  during  the  last  days 
of  the  Carnival  has  been  somewhat  compensated  for 
this  year  by  the  exhibition  of  fatted  animals  at  the 
Palais  de  I’lndustrie.  There  were  not  only  fat  oxen 
there,  but  sheep,  pigs  and  poultry  of  all  kinds ;  also 
cheese  of  all  kinds,  and  butter  in  most  tempting  speci- 
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mens.  But  on  the  whole  this  exhibition  intra  muros  was 
by  no  means  so  much  of  a  treat  to  Parisians  as  the 
famous  procession,  with  its  gorgeous  masquerade,  its 


savages,  torreadors,  nymphs  and  Cupids,  which  used 
to  cavalcade  through  the  city  on  such  occasions  every 
year  before  the  war. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  OLIVE  VARCOE.” 


CHAPTER  XXXVIll. 

time  is  come  for  telling  what  my  con- 
jccture  was  regarding  the  hollow  place 
corridor.  I  simply 
thought  it  to  be  an  ancient  shrine — a 
place  where  some  holy  image  of  a  saint 
^  had  once  stood,  and  which,  when  the 
^  abbey  was  used  as  a  dwelling-house,  was 
X'  walled  up  on  the  outer  side,  and  made  to 

LW  serve  the  vulgar  purpose  of  a  mere  cup- 

X  board.  If  this  conjecture  of  mine  be  true 
X  the  door  of  this  cupboard  will  be  in  my 
ill  room,  masked  or  covered  by  the  cumbrous 
oaken  press  which  serves  as  my  wardrobe. 

If  I  could  call  in  the  aid  of  some  few  stout  arms  this 
press  could  be  moved  aside  and  my  doubts  settled  in 
five  minutes,  but  I  can  have  no  aid ;  I  must  work  alone. 
My  puny  strength  will  not  stir  this  heavy  piece  of 
furniture  a  finger’s  breadth.  Recognising  this  fact,  I 
purpose  to  work  another  way.  I  mean  to  take  down 
a  panel  at  the  back  of  the  wardrobe,  and  get  thus  at 
the  old  shrine  or  cupboard,  if  there  be  one.  And  first 
I  intend  to  ascertain  this  fact  by  a  very  simple  plan. 
With  the  gimlet  Lady  Sara’s  servant  has  brought  to  me 
I  bore  a  hole  large  enough  to  insert  a  piece  of  wire  I 
have  procured.  It  disappears  to  the  length  of  four 
feet — convincing  proof  of  the  truth  of  my  conjecture. 
I  tremble  very  much  when  this  first  step  proves  success¬ 
ful.  The  next  step  is  harder.  I  try  my  plane  and 
my  saw,  my  chisel  and  my  gimlet,  all  in  vain.  I  have 
about  as  much  skill  with  these  instruments  as  a  monkey. 
I  end  by  condemning  them  all  as  useless  :  they  are  all 
the  "wrong  tools.  I  ought  to  have  an  adze  or  a  wedge 
and  a  hammer,  or  something  that  would  really  annihi¬ 
late  this  horridly  hard  panel.  I  don’t  believe  in  any  of 
those  prison-escape  stories.  People  write  them  in 
comfortable  studies — people  who  never  handled  a  saw 
or  tried  the  toughness  of  a  plank.  I  have  hurt  and 
chopped  my  poor  fingers  badly.  I  am  shaking  and 
quivering  with  pain  ;  my  face  is  flushed  ;  my  eyes  are 
teaiful.  I  am  tired  as  a  bird  at  sea  twenty  leagues  from 
land.  I  can’t  help  it  if  I  sit  down  and  cry  a  little. 
Why  was  I  not  brought  up  as  a  carpenter  ?  It  is  a 
nice  clean  trade  it  would  suit  women  very  well,  and 
bring  them  good  wages.  It  is  a  grievance  to  me  that  I 
was  not  apprenticed  to  a  carpenter.  After  two  years’ 
apprenticeship  such  a  piece  of  work  as  this  would  be 
as  easy — easy — easy — as — sleep  !  Yes,  I  am  ashamed 
to  say  it,  although  I  am  working  for  Paul,  that  he  may 
marry  Hester  and  be  rich,  I  nevertheless  fall  asleep  in 


my  chair.  And  I  have  a  dream.  I  visit  a  captive  in 
his  dungeon.  He  is  working  cheerfully  with  a  rusty 
nail ;  he  makes  a  great  hole  in  his  prison  wall  with  it ; 
all  the  dust  and  dirt  he  brings  down  he  accumulates  in 
heaps  by  his  side ;  when  they  come  to  six  heaps  he 
eats  them  and  smiles. 

I  watch  him  in  great  admiration,  and  at  last  am 
moved  to  speech. 

“  How  is  it,”  I  say,  “  that  you,  with  only  a  rusty 
nail  and — a  good  appetite”  (I  am  obliged  to  add  that 
somehow),  “  can  get  through  a  stone  wall,  while  I, 
with  quite  a  large  sedge-basket  full  of  carpenter’s  tools, 
can’t  creep  through  a  panel  ?” 

“  The  reason  is  obvious,”  the  captive  returns.  “  You 
have  not  me  to  help  you.’’ 

I  see  the  force  of  this,  and  am  silent.  During  this 
time  he  eats  six  more  piles  of  rubbish  and  wipes  his  lips. 

“  I  wish  you  would  come  and  help  me,”  I  say  at 
last  wistfully. 

“  I  can’t.  My  name  is  ‘  Greenman  and  Still,’ 
otherwise  ‘  Sebastien,  il  a  des  bottes.’  So  you  see  it  is 
impossible.” 

In  my  dream  this  is  an  unanswerable  piece  of  logic, 
and  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  it. 

“  Then  lend  me  your  rusty  nail,”  I  plead,  “  and  I’ll 
get  through  alone.” 

“  Eat  the  next  six  piles  and  the  nail  is  yours, 
madam.” 

It  seems  a  fair  bargain,  and  I  try  to  do  it,  but  the 
heaps  are  all  smoking  and  too  hot  to  be  touched.  I 
look  at  the  captive  for  an  explanation.  He  is  smoking 
too,  furiously,  like  a  chimney  on  fire. 

“  Allow  me  to  observe  there  is  no  smoke  without 
fire,”  he  says  blandly;  “and  it  is  the  inward  fire  that 
does  it.  Without  that  the  skill  of  the  nail  would  be 
cold.  I  give  you  fire  first,  then  the  nail.  The  wall  is 
falling.” 

Something  falls  and  wakes  me — luckily  wakes  me, 
for  the  smoke  is  no  dream  ;  the  room  is  full  of  it.  I 
am  not  long  in  finding  out  the  cause.  .My  wax  light, 
which  I  had  left  burning  within  the  press,  has  burnt 
down  to  the  wood,  and  there  made  quite  a  little  con¬ 
flagration.  Only  a  smouldering  one  though,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  anything  that  could  make  a  flame,  my 
dresses  and  garments  being  removed  and  piled  on  the 
floor. 

It  is  fortunate  for  me  that  my  room  is  so  distant  from 
the  rest  of  the  house,  for  the  smell  of  the  burnt  wood 
and  the  smoke  that  arises  when  I  throw  water  on  it 
would  certainly  arouse  the  sleepers  were  they  nearer. 
When  I  have  quenched  the  fire  effectually  I  examine 
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the  press  in  some  trepidation,  and  find  a  hole  burnt  in 
the  panel  against  which  the  candle  has  leaned.  Being 
fearful  some  sparks  may  have  fallen  down  at  the  back 
of  this,  I  get  a  wet  cloth  and  pass  it  through,  and  over 
the  hot  wood.  In  doing  this  the  burnt  panel  moves  and 
creaks,  I  stop,  my  face  growing  red,  then  white  to 
deathliness,  as  I  seize  on  a  new  thought.  My  courage 
suddenly  grows  hilarious. 

“  The  fire  first.  Now  for  the  nail.” 

I  choose  a  large  one  from  my  basket,  and  insert  it  in 
the  joint  where  the  two  panels  meet,  just  above  the 
spot  burned.  Gently,  not  to  cause  any  alarming  noise, 
I  tap  the  head  with  my  hammer.  The  panel  moves.  A 
blow  or  two  more  and  it  has  separated  sufficiently  to 
enable  me  to  get  a  purchase  on  it  with  my  thin  fingers. 
Then  I  exert  all  my  strength,  and  with  a  harsh  creak 
the  panel,  which  forms  almost  a  third  of  the  back  of 
the  press,  slides  behincf  the  next  one,  and  I  am  stand¬ 
ing  face  to  face  with  the  wall  and  a  small  door  in  it, 
through  which  my  wire  has  plainly  pierced. 

It  is  all  as  easy  and  simple  as  everything  is  when  it  is 
found  out.  There  was  a  small  unnoticed  bolt  at  the 
bottom  of  the  panel,  and  when  my  candle  burnt  this 
away  there  was  nothing  but  long  disuse  to  protect  it 
from  sliding  back  on  being  pushed.  Why  the  back  of 
the  wardrobe  is  made  in  this  peculiar  way  is  evident : 
it  is  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  moving  it  should  it  be  found 
necessary  to  get  at  this  forgotten  cupboard  in  the  wall 
which  it  hides. 

As  I  examine  this  curiously  I  perceive  my  guess  that 
it  was  once  a  shrine  is  correct,  only  this  was  originally 
the  back  of  the  shrine.  The  image  stood  in  the  corridor 
facing  the  little  niche,  where  holy  water  used  to  stand. 
The  door  fits  into  the  arched  niche  somewhat  badly, 
and  has  mouldered  away  slightly  just  at  the  foot,  the 
spot  through  which  I  saw  the  light  burning. 

It  is  fast  locked. 

I  replace  the  panel.  I  hang  up  again  my  shabby 
gowns.  I  hide  my  carpenter’s  basket,  and  go  to  bed 
and  sleep. 

It  was  time.  It  is  three  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
******** 

“  What’s  afire  ?”  Testing  asks  with  her  sandy  nose 
in  the  air. 

“  A  few  more  books.  Testing.  You  know  how  I 
h.ate  books.” 

Testing  does  not  love  them  enough  to  grieve  at  the 
bonfire  she  beholds  on  the  hearth.  It  is  made  of  some 
of  my  best-loved  books.  I  sacrificed  them,  with  the 
sedge-basket  and  a  pair  of  slippers,  at  six  this  morning. 
This  heterogeneous  heap  would  account  for  a  smell  of 
burning  equal  to  a  sight  of  Lucifer. 

Testing  is  a  woman  of  slow  imagination.  What  has 
happened  once  she  can  believe  will  happen  twice — she 
would  not  think  of  a  new  thing  ;  she  credits  me  easily 
with  the  stupid  act  of  burning  twice  over  the  books 
that  are  already  as  dead  and  dusty  as  the  city  of  Troy. 
**#«*«** 

“  Keys  !”  says  Charlie.  “  Oh  !  I  can  lend  you  any 
amount  of  keys.  The  governor  and  I  have  been  col¬ 
lecting  them  from  every  nook  in  this  old  fortress.  That 


was  during  our  s'earch,  you  know.  They  are  of  no  use 
now.  They  are  lying  about  in  the  library  somewhere,” 

“  Do  fetch  them,  then,  Charlie  !” 

“  Tetch  them  !  Why,  some  are  as  big  as  the  keys 
in  a  pantomime.  Come  and  look  at  them  yourself.” 

“  Give  me  your  arm,  then.  I  am  still  so  lame.” 

Charlie  graciously  gives  me  his  arm,  and  patronises 
me  condescendingly  with  smiles  and  small  speeches. 

“  When  is  your  foot  going  to  be  well  ?  Can’t  you 
hop  down  and  dine  with  us  to-night  ?  It  is  treadmill 
work  having  to  entertain  the  governor  alone.  I  am 
losing  all  my  spirits.” 

“  Not  at  all ;  you  are  just  as  amusing  as  ever.” 

“  But  one  can’t  amuse  oneself.  I  haven’t  laughed 
but  once  to-day,  and  that  was  at  the  governor.  He  got 
out  a  bundle  of  old  canes — school  canes — which  he 
keeps  with  a  lingering  love,  and  he  felt  them  one  by 
one  quite  fondly,  and  tried  them  on  the  sofa-cushions. 
I  had  to  run  away  at  last ;  the  old  gentleman  looked  so 
sentimental,  I  could  stand  it  no  longer.” 

I  laughed.  It  was  so  like  Mr.  Mawditt  to  feel  tender 
over  his  old  occupation  of  caning. 

In  the  library  Charlie  grows  eloquent  on  the  subject 
of  keys,  of  which  there  are  many  bunches — some  enor¬ 
mous  and  rusty — lying  on  the  broad  window-seat. 

“  Do  you  see  that  bunch  ?  Well,  those  are  the  old 
warrior’s  keys.  There  is  not  one  of  them  that  we  have 
not  opened  some  old  cranky  bureau  or  chest  with.  And 
we  found  the  deeds,  after  all,  stuffed  in  the  bronze 
head  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  how 
I  laughed  !  I  knocked  him  down  awkwardly  and  broke 
his  pedestal.  I  ought  to  be  well  paid,  ought  I  not  ?” 

“  No  doubt  you  will  get  your  reward,’’  I  return 
quietly. 

“  I  mean  to,  I  assure  you.  Now  you  would  never 
guess  what  this  key  is.  It  is  the  key  of  the  last  her¬ 
mitage  of  the  Lermits.  It  opens  the  family  vault.” 

I  turn  pale.  This  sort  of  mirth  is  so  ghastly  to  me. 

“  It  is  unpleasant,”  Charlie  says,  putting  the  key 
down  again,  “  but  I  can’t  help  it  if  I  happen  to  know 
its  occupation.  The  fact  is  we  have  been  going  through 
a  course  of  instruction  in  keys  from  Mrs.  Mawditt,  the 
old  sexton,  and  the  steward.  Now  there  is  rather  a 
curious  history  attached  to  this  bunch.  They  belonged 
to  the  old  warrior’s  son,  Lermit’s  uncle,  who  was  killed 
in  Switzerland,  and  they  were  brought  here  by  Lady 
Sara  Esdale,  to  whom  he  gave  them  when  he  was 
dying.  He  was  engaged  to  her,  so  they  say,  once.” 

“  Yes,  I  think  I  have  heard  so  too.  I  will  try  that 
bunch.  I  think  there  is  a  key  on  it  will  open  my  desk, 
if  Testing  has  not  quite  spoiled  the  lock.” 

“  Have  this  one  too,  pray  do,”  Charlie  says,  handing 
me  the  key  of  the  vault ;  “  it  is  such  a  cheerful  me¬ 
mento,  and  I  don’t  fancy  it  will  be  wanted  just  yet, 
unless  Lermit’s  sprained  shoulder  obliges  us  to  admit 
him.” 

I  take  the  key  simply  because  it  is  thrust  on  me,  and 
I  am  too  impatient  to  be  gone  to  fling  it  back  at  Charlie, 
and  carry  on  the  idle  talk  he  yearns  for. 

******** 

There  is  a  light  upon  the  lake ;  it  throws  a  ruddy 
glare  upon  the  water,  which  is  reflected  back  redly  on  the 
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pine-wood,  flashing  light  into  darkness.  I  cannot  go 
out  this  evening  and  speak  to  Lady  Sara’s  messenger. 

I yee/  I  shall  be  watched.  He  too,  in  the  face  of  this 
glare,  will  not  venture  very  near  to  Warfield.  I  mean 
to  sleep  a  few  hours  and  not  try  my  keys  till  towards 
morning. 

******** 

It  is  nearly  five  o’clock,  and  I  am  still  sitting  silent, 
and  bewildered,  and  uncertain.  The  instinct  which 
made  me  choose  those  keys  was  surely  the  result  of 
some  long,  dim  memory.  I  even  selected  the  right  key 
as  the  first  to  try.  As  the  lock  yielded  I  grew  pale, 
and  as  I  put  the  door  back  slowly  some  strange  illu¬ 
sion  or  some  unconscious  effijrt  of  memory  brought 
my  father’s  face  vividly  before  my  eyes.  He  seemed 
looking  at  me  out  of  the  darkness,  and  for  a  moment 
the  vision  was  so  real  that  I  felt  faint  with  fear,  and, 
closing  the  door  again  with  hurried  hand,  I  came  back 
to  my  seat  and  prayed  for  calmness. 

I  flung  the  door  wide  the  second  time,  and  saw  two 
dusty  shelves  laden  with  papers  and  books.  Among 
these  lay  a  faded  portfolio,  fastened  by  a  band  of 
leather  from  which  hung  a  padlock.  Again  I  had  to 
search  for  a  key,  and  again  I  found  it.  Yet  I  did  not 
open  the  portfolio  for  some  minutes.  I  passed  my  hand 
first  carefully  over  the  stone  walls  forming  the  back 
and  sides  of  the  old  shrine  or  cupboard.  There  was 
no  protuberance  on  the  hewn  stone  forming  t’ne  sides 
of  the  archway  they  were  clean  cut,  but  at  the  back 
the  wall  was  evidently  much  rougher,  only  it  had  been 
plastered  over  and  whitewashed — plain  proof  of  its 
comparative  newness.  But  in  one  place  the  plaster 
had  fallen,  displacing  a  transverse  chink  or  rift,  through 
which  the  light  had  glimmered  on  the  night  of  my  ex¬ 
periment,  and,  holding  my  taper  closely  to  this,  a  slight 
movement  caught  my  eye.  It  was  not  a  movement 
having  life  in  it,  it  was  more  like  the  flutter  of  a  libbon. 

In  a  moment  I  had  one  of  my  unskilful  edge  tools 
in  my  hand  with  which  I  tore  down  a  considerable 
quantity  of  plastering,  quite  uncovering  the  rift  or 
chasm,  then  I  seized  the  fluttering  ribbon,  and  with  a 
strong  pull,  which  brought  down  a  rattle  of  rubbish 
and  a  few  loose  stones,  I  dragged  forth  an  oblong¬ 
shaped  packet  of  parchment  tied  with  once-red  tape. 

Some  one  who  was  a  clumsy  or  an  amateur  mason  ’ 
had  hidden  this  in  the  wall,  or  rather  built  it  in,  and 
then  covered  his  ill- made  work  with  plaster  the  more 
effectually  to  hide  it. 

Before  I  opened  this  document  I  felt  sure  it  was  the 
one  for  which  Delia  had  been  seeking,  otherwise  she 
would  not  have  attempted  to  procure  it  from  the  cor¬ 
ridor.  As  I  tried  to  replace  the  fallen  stones,  I  found  I 
could,  if  I  chose,  thrust  my  hand  quite  through  the 
wall,  and  I  saw  how  easily  a  person — knowing  the 
spot  where  the  parchment  was  hid — could,  with  a  few 
blows  of  a  small  pickaxe  or  some  other  instrument, 
loosen  the  stones  or  remove  a  few  of  them,  and  get  at 
the  hidden  packet. 

On  opening  it  I  discovered  this  to  be  the  last  will 
and  testament  of  the  old  warrior  of  Warfield — Paul’s 
grandfather. 

Why  it  was  so  carefully  concealed,  and  whose  hand 


buried  or  walled  it  up  within  this  place,  I  have  yet  to 
learn. 

******** 

I  have  read  the  will  and  examined  the  contents  of 
the  portfolio.  I  know  and  understand,  and  am  sor¬ 
rowful.  It  was  my  father  who  committed  this  crime — 
perhaps  partly  for  my  sake. 

I  am  the  daughter  of  Paul  Craddock  Permit  and  his 
wife,  Piisciila  Caroline  Maitland.  The  marriage  was 
a  secret  one,  and  my  father  denied  it  to  his  father. 
After  a  quarrel  between  these  two  on  this  subject  the 
will  was  made.  In  it  the  old  warrior  disinherits  his 
son — “  if  the  report  of  his  marriage  prove  true” — and 
leaves  his  estates  to  his  daughter  Anne  and  her  hus¬ 
band  for  their  joint  lives,  and  at  their  death  to  Paul 
Craddock’s  son,  if  he  have  one.  Failing  sons,  the  pro¬ 
perty  is  bequeathed  to  Anne’s  son  Paul,  subject  to  a 
charge  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  to  be  paid  to  Paul 
Craddock’s  daughter  or  daughters.  To  his  son  and 
daughter-in-law  the  fierce  old  man  leaves  only  a  small 
annuity.  But  in  a  long  codicil  he  revokes  all  this  if  his 
son  Paul  Craddock  is  a  bachelor  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  in  which  case  he  leaves  him  Warfield  and  all  his 
other  estates  absolutely. 

I  lean  my  head  upon  my  hands  in  my  bewildered 
way,  and  try  to  think  it  all  out.  I  have  sense  enough 
to  see  that  such  a  will  might  have  caused  a  long  law¬ 
suit  and  a  deadly  quarrel.  I  can  see  it  was  made  in  a 
fit  of  rage,  and  I  can  partly  read  my  father’s  thoughts 
about  it,  his  hope  of  having  a  son  one  day,  his  anger, 
mortification,  fear,  and,  finally,  his  resolve  to  conceal 
the  will. 

He  would  be  injuring  no  one  sons  would  be  born 
to  him  ;  when  a  son  came  he  would  acknowledge  his 
marriage,  and  perhaps  produce  the  will.  To  prevent 
all  possibility  of  injustice  and  as  a  salve  to  his  con¬ 
science,  he  makes  his  own  will — it  is  in  the  portfolio — 
and  leaves  Warfield  to  his  sister’s  son  “  on  condition 
that  he  marry  my  daughter  Coralie.” 

Failing  this,  all  is  left  to  me.  The  will  is  drawn  up 
in  his  own  handwriting,  and  is  duly  signed  and  attested 
by  two  Genoese  servants. 

The  warrior’s  will,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  lawyer’s 
document ;  it  is  much  harder  for  me  to  read  and  under¬ 
stand  than  the  other.  The  solicitor’s  name  is  Paxton. 

All  my  other  information  I  gather  from  the  contents 
of  the  portfolio,  in  which  I  find  letters  from  my  mother 
to  my  father.  They  show  she  is  living  at  Genoa  under 
the  name  of  Luttrell ;  they  plead  with  him  anxiously 
for  herself  and  me. 

Other  letters  are  from  Mr.  Paxton  ;  they  prove  that  a 
search  had  been  made  through  Warfield  for  the  will  he 
had  drawn  up.  This  search  had  failed  ;  they  prove 
further  that  my  father  had  urged  the  probability  of  his 
father’s  having  destroyed  a  will,  made  only  in  a  fit  of 
passion,  and  finally  they  show  that  Mr.  Paxton  yields 
on  receiving  my  father’s  assurance  that  he  is  unmarried. 

In  extenuation  of  this  falsehood,  this  cowardly  denial 
of  his  wife  and  child,  my  father  draws  up  a  statement  of 
his  marriage  before  an  English  consul  in  a  French  town, 
gives  names  of  clergyman,  witnesses,  &c.,  gives  dates 
and  particulars,  and  appends  his  signature  in  full.  In 
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this  paper  he  gives  no  reasons  for  his  concealment  of 
his  father’s  will. 

It  is  his  own  will  which  most  affects  me.  I  shiver 
in  reading  it,  and  then  weep  bitterly.  In  my  ignorance 
I  fancy  it  must  be  put  in  force,  and  that  Paul,  not  loving 
me,  must  take  me  to  wife  or  lose  Warfield. 

Scarcely  able  even  yet  to  read  my  own  heart,  I  wonder 
at  myself  as  I  shrink  from  the  thought,  and  my  hands 
grow  cold,  and  my  face  burns,  and  my  tears  fall  like  rain. 

Paul  shall  never  see  this  will  till  he  is  married  to 
Hester.  Then  I  will  renounce  all  claim  to  Warfield 
if  I  have  a  claim,  and  if — no !  there  shall  not  be 
another  if. 

CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

It  is  three  days  since  I  succeeded  in  my  search,  and 
each  evening  a  huge  bonfire  has  blazed  on  the  island, 
lighting  up  the  pine-wood  with  a  glare  which  precludes 
all  possibility  of  a  man  standing  there  unseen.  Resting 
says  they  are  burning  brushwood  and  furze  preparatory 
to  turning  the  island  into  a  garden.  It  may  be  so,  but 
I  fear  her  father  has  aroused  Mr.  Mawditt’s  suspicions, 
and  this  glare  is  caused  on  purpose  to  light  up  all  the 
border  of  the  lake  and  the  path  to  the  wood.  Going 
there  in  this  light,  I  should  be  as  visible  as  in  broad 
sunshine. 

I  have  lived  these  three  days  in  deadly  fear. 

I  cannot  replace  the  papers  in  the  masked  cupboard 
for  fear  of  Delia.  I  dare  not  retain  them  in  my  posses¬ 
sion  for  fear  of  Mr.  Mawditt. 

I  cannot  bear  the  strain  upon  my  mind  many  hours 
longer.  Loneliness,  dread,  anxiety  fill  me  up  with 
terrors.  I  begin  to  have  a  frantic  desire  for  flight, 
mingled  with  a  bewildering  indecision,  a  sense  of 
powerlessness  which  brings  despair. 

I  have  no  claim  upon  any  one  except  Lady  Sara.  I 
forgot  to  say  my  father  makes  her  my  guardian. 

Shall  I  tell  Mrs.  Mawditt  I  am  her  brother’s 
daughter  ?  No  ;  she  is  too  ill ;  she  is  nearly  un¬ 
conscious  ;  her  life  ebbs  away.  I  should  but  kill  her. 

God  help  me  !  What  shall  I  do  ?  The  task  laid 
on  me  is  too  heavy  for  a  young  girl.  And  I  am 
literally  in  prison.  I  have  proved  it.  Each  time  I 
propose  a  ride  or  drive  hindrances  spring  up,  and  the 
secret  wall  around  me  looms  out  visible.  Letters  never 
reach  me  ;  letters  I  write  are  never  sent  away.  There 
is  a  ring-fence  between  me  and  the  outer  world. 

I  am  not  allowed  now  to  go  to  Mrs.  Mawditt’s 
room.  I  never  see  her  physician.  No  servant  comes 
near  me  but  Festing. 

If  it  were  not  for  Charlie  I  should  go  mad. 

This  evening,  as  I  sat  thinking,  I  suddenly  started 
up  and  began  running  round  my  room  like  a  caged 
creature.  I  stood  still  abashed  and  shocked  when  I 
recovered  myself,  but  I  trembled  for  near  an  hour, 
and  was  very  cold. 

If  Mr.  Mawditt  found  these  papers  he  would  burn 
them,  and  say  I  was  mad  if  I  dared  affirm  their  con¬ 
tents.  I  have  heard  people  can  be  easily  shut  up  in  an 
asylum.  I  begin  to  be  greatly  afraid. 

I  put  the  papers  within  my  pillow  every  night.  I 


sleep  little.  I  grow  feverish,  excited,  all  my  senses 
unnaturally  alert,  ray  nerves  strung  up  to  agony. 

*  *  *  »*«** 

Last  night  they  came  to  the  corridor — two  men,  not 
Delia.  I  heard  them  plainly  removing  the  stones  in 
the  wall.  I  rose  softly,  set  the  press  door  open,  and 
listened.  Their  voices  reached  me  with  tolerable 
distinctness. 

“  This  is  the  place — right  opposite  the  niche  for 
holy  water.”  Then,  in  a  voice  as  if  reading  something, 
“  The  tenth  stone  in  the  wall,  counting  from  the  floor. 
Displace  this,  you’ll  find -  Have  you  counted  ?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Set  to  work,  then,  and  softly  as  you  can.  Better 
not  talk.” 

“  It  don’t  matter.  We  shan’t  be  heard,  and  the  dogs 
are  quiet  enough  now.’’  A  laugh  came  with  this. 

The  nick,  nick  of  a  tool  went  on  for  some  time  in 
silence,  except  for  the  fall  of  mortar  or  the  slight  rattle 
of  some  small  stone  in  falling. 

“  Now  it  is  loose  enough  to  lift  out.  Help  me;  it 
is  heavy.  Delia  could  not  have  done  this.  It  was 
crazy  to  send  her.” 

Silence  for  a  full  half-minute,  then  an  oath,  and  a 
voice  in  dismay — 

“  The  place  is  empty  !” 

“  And  a  big  crack  at  the  back.  The  d — d  thing  has 
slipped  through  into  the  room  beyond,  or  else  down 
the  wall.” 

“  Hush  !  No ;  there  is  a  hollow  here  behind — a 
cupboard,  I  believe.  Hold  the  lantern  up.” 

“  Well  ?” 

“  Well,  I  am  going  to  take  down  a  bit  of  this  wall. 
I  shall  see  then.” 

The  work  goes  on  with  vigour.  I  know  how  badly 
made  that  wall  is,  how  rough  and  rent  in  twain  ;  they 
will  not  be  long  in  their  task. 

“  Yes,  it  is  a  cupboard,  and  nothing  in  it  but  a  few 
books.  The  crack  goes  all  along  the  wall.  Where 
the  d — d  parchment  is  gone  to  I  can’t  say.” 

“  What  shall  we  do  ?” 

“  Build  up  the  rotten  place  again  as  well  as  we  can 
and  decamp,  that’s  what  I  shall  do.  I  don’t  want  to 
go  to  gaol  for  Maria  Sangster.” 

I  listen  to  no  more.  I  am  seized  with  a  fit  of  trem¬ 
bling — a  kind  of  horror.  My  instinct  tells  me  Mr. 
Mawditt  will  discover  this  attempt,  and  it  will  lead  to 
a  search  in  my  room.  The  fallen  mortar,  the  loosened 
stones,  will  betray  their  work.  Nothing  now  can  stop 
the  coming  catastrophe.  I  fling  myself  on  my  bed 
and  fall  into  a  sort  of  daze,  a  stupor  in  which  there  is 
neither  grief,  nor  fear,  nor  pain,  but  only  a  desperate 
waiting  for  what  will  come. 

******** 

I  must  have  slept.  I  awake  to  the  patter  of  hail¬ 
stones  and  the  rush  of  a  great  wind.  Dawn  is  breaking 
cold  and  grey.  The  house  is  still  as  though  it  stood 
inclosed  in  an  iceberg  in  the  midst  of  an  icy  sea.  Not 
a  step  is  stirring,  not  a  bird  twitters  on  the  boughs. 
The  very  earth  is  changed  since  yesterday,  for  till  this 
cold  daybreak  February  was  full  of  balmy  scents  and 
soft  air,  now  the  month  is  dying  in  frost  and  storm.  A 
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black  east  wind  rides  the  clouds  and  withers  bud  and 
flower ;  the  earth  grows  hard  as  iron  beneath  its 
breath  ;  life  retreats  and  shrinks  away,  death  rules  the 
hour. 

“  Death  !  death  !”  I  repeat  to  myself  wildly  ;  “  I 
wish  I  had  not  come  back  to  Warfield.  My  life  is 
worth  more  than  wealth  and  the  Lermit  name — more 
even  than  Paul’s  inheritance — and  now  I  shall  lose  all. 
A  few  hours  more  and  these  secrets  I  have  so  dearly 
bought  will  be  in  Mr.  Mawditt’s  hands,  and  my  poor 
life  within  his  grip.” 

Some  unerring  instinct  tells  me  that  if  he  knows  me 
to  be  the  sole  possessor  of  these  secrets  I  shall  not  live. 
And  will  he  not  know  this  ?  Has  he  not  safely  shut 
me  out  from  all  intercourse  with  the  world  beyond  this 
prison  ? 

“  I  shall  die !  I  shall  die !”  I  say  again  and  again, 
as,  wringing  my  hands  together,  I  walk  to  and  fro, 
starting  at  the  sound  of  my  own  step,  stopping,  lis¬ 
tening,  going  on  again. 

The  light  grows  colder,  greyer,  the  hail  has  changed 
to  snow,  a  small  thick  snow  whose  flakes  so  fill  the  air 
that  they  seem  to  be  the  light  itself  falling  visibly  in  this 
cold  shape.  The  morning  is  palpably  darker  in  this 
shroud  of  snow,  and  a  deeper  and  deathlike  stillness 
creeps  icily  around  me. 

In  the  midst  of  this  the  thought  of  escape  rushes  in 
upon  me  like  a  hot  breath  and  vanishes  in  a  shiver. 
I  irnnv  better.  I  know  the  park  gates  are  locked,  and 
I  can  no  more  climb  the  wall  than  I  can  fly  at  the  face 
of  the  moon  and  pluck  it  from  the  sky. 

“  Oh,  how  cruel  my  father  was  to  me !”  I  cry 
wildly.  “  I  will  go  and  tell  him  so.  He  ought  to 
know  what  he  has  done.  He  ought  to  see  my  pain  and 
fear.  He  shall  protect  me  dead  since  he  would  not 
living.  Yes,  I’ll  go  to  him.” 

It  was  a  wild  thought  born  of  the  desperation  of  the 
hour,  and  the  sole  thing,  singular  in  its  madness,  is 
that  I  carried  it  out. 

I  seized  the  key  Charlie  h.ad  thrown  idly  in  my  lap, 
and,  fearing  to  leave  the  portfolio  and  parchment  in  my 
room,  I  wrapped  them  in  my  grey  shawl  and  bore  them 
with  me  in  my  crazed  solitary  walk. 

Through  the  monks’  corridor,  down  the  stone  stairs 
and  into  the  dark  chapel,  I  steal  silently  with  beating 
heart,  and  eyes  full  of  a  wild  fear.  I  am  bent  on  my 
mad  purpose  ;  I  do  not  turn  aside  an  inst.'int.  In  a  little 
side  chapel,  half  decayed,  a  flight  of  stone  steps  leads 
down  to  an  iron  door.  This  is  the  door  of  the  vault 
in  which  the  Lermits  lie,  still,  cold,  and  silent  as  this 
deathly  winter  morning. 

The  key  is  hard  to  turn,  but  the  lock  yields  at  last, 
the  door  swings  slowly  open.  A  strange,  awful  breath 
pours  out  upon  me  which  has  a  whisper  in  it  chilling  to 
the  marrow.  Silence  and  a  visible  darkness  like  light 
in  the  shadow  of  death  meets  me  as  I  gaze  within. 
Slowly  one  by  one  the  coffins  loom  out  upon  my  eyes. 
Not  till  I  see  them,  not  till  I  am  within  the  chill  gloom, 
and  am  looking  down  upon  my  father’s  name,  do  I  awake 
from  the  strange  trance  possessing  me ;  then  I  start 
suddenly  from  this  crazed  mood  and  burst  into  piteous 
weeping. 


Down  by  my  father’s  side  with  bent  head  and  stream¬ 
ing  eyes  I  kneel  and  pray  for  help.  These  are  the  first 
tears  I  have  shed  for  him.  My  mother’s  cold  white  face 
I  wept  over  and  kissed  with  childish  lips  ;  these  tears 
are  bitterer  and  less  loving  yet  remorse  comes  to  me, 
and  a  late  tenderness  and  forgiveness  like  a  healing  balm. 

Why  should  I  be  angry  with  the  dead  ?  Why  should 
I  dare  to  judge  ?  Can  I  weigh  times  and  circumstances, 
motives  and  sorrows,  all  pressing  on  his  living  soul  ? 
Like  me  he  may  have  looked  in  vain  for  an  outlet  of 
escape  and  found  none,  then  his  strength  failed  and  he 
stumbled  and  fell. 

O  God  !  strengthen  the  feeble  knees  and  the  fainting 
heart,  and  let  not  Thy  mercy  fail  me  ! 

I  lay  my  hand  upon  the  faded  velvet  tenderly,  my 
tears  stream  down  upon  his  name.  He  loved  me — oh, 
yes,  he  loved  me !  Has  he  not  written  his  little  child’s 
name  on  this  paper  with  his  own  hand  and  with  loving 
thoughts  and  care  for  her  welfare  ?  It  was  for  my  sake, 
perhaps,  he  sinned  and  kept  Warfield  from  Paul. 

“  I  will  restore  it,  father.  I  will  do  right  and 
justice  !”  I  cry  in  my  heart’s  voice. 

And  as  though  I  spoke  a  vow  I  kneel  and  kiss 
solemnly  the  plate  engraven  with  his  name  lying  above 
his  breast.  It  is  a  promise  given  to  the  dead.  No  more 
weak  terrors  shall  assail  me  now.  I  will  find  courage 
to  keep  it. 

My  resolve  calms  me,  my  agitation  is  soothed  away. 
I  grow  brave  and  purposeful  again.  I  feel  as  though  I 
spoke  to  my  father’s  spirit  and  he  to  mine.  If  his  deed 
wronged  Paul,  he  has  appointed  me  the  task  to  repair 
that  wrong,  and  I  will  do  it. 

Mr.  Mawditt  shall  not  win  Warfield  through  my 
weakness,  or  through  my  father’s  sorrow  and  sin.  I 
turn  to  go,  but  at  the  door  perceive  I  have  left  my 
precious  packet  at  the  place  where  I  was  kneeling.  As 
I  go  back  to  fetch  it  a  thought  seizes  my  brain  like  the 
flash  of  a  sudden  brand  in  darkness. 

“  Why  not  leave  it  here  ?  Where  can  I  find  a  safer, 
securer  place  ?  They  will  not  search  here,  but  they 
will  search  my  room — they  will  search  me.  Before  the 
sun  sets  this  day,  unless  I  find  some  secret  spot  in 
which  to  hide  my  treasure,  it  will  be  in  Mr.  Mawditt’s 
grip.” 

I  decide  instantly  to  choose  the  lesser  risk — I  will 
conceal  the  packet  here. 

My  father,  who  kept  this  secret  in  life,  shall  keep  it 
for  me  in  death.  But  I  can  find  no  resting-place  for  it 
near  him.  I  am  obliged  to  choose  a  spot  close  by  the 
old  warrior — he  who  loved  secrets,  he  who  hid  the 
deeds  of  Warfield  to  save  it  for  his  children’s  children. 
Surely  he  will  hold  it  now  safe  froni  the  clutch  of  this 
interloper,  this  bad  man  who  has  crept  beneath  its  ancient 
roof  to  steal  and  slay. 

What  are  words  ?  They  are  weak  as  these  snow¬ 
flakes.  They  cannot  tell  what  I  felt  when  with  small 
trembling  hands  I  closed  that  iron  door  upon  the  dead, 
and  with  chilly  feet  crept  back  to  my  quiet  room. 
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In  contrast  with  the  snow,  Festing’s  sand-freckled 
face  has  the  oddest,  most  incongruous  look.  It  does 
not  belong  to  this  white  world ;  it  needs  a  back¬ 
ground  of  desert  and  sharp  rock  —  there  its  hard 
scorched  aspect  would  be  in  place.  She  stares  at  me 
with  rolling  eyes  full  of  scare  and  cowardice. 

“  I  didn’t  know  as  I  should  find  you  alive,  m’m. 
I  wouldn’t  stop  in  this  room  for  a  thousand  pounds. 
Nobody  would  hear  you  if  you  screeched  murder  as 
loud  as  killing  pigs.” 

“  What  has  happened,  Festing  ?  You  look 
frightened.” 

“  The  dogs  is  poisoned,  m’m.  We’ve  been  broke 
into — that’s  what’s  happened.” 

In  fear,  not  without  a  dash  of  pleasure  in  it,  Festing 
performs  her  work  with  furtive  glances,  which  fall  on 
me  in  keen  suspicion. 

“  It’s  a  wonder  we  haven’t  been  murdered  in  our  beds. 
Did  you  hear  nothing  in  the  night,  m’m 

I  neither  say  yes  nor  no.  I  ask  her  how  Mrs. 
Mawditt  is. 

“  Worse,”  she  says  laconically.  “  Master  is  searching 
the  house  to  see  what  the  thieves  have  took.  He’s 
coming  in  here  by-an’-by.  I  hope  you  won’t  mind  my 
putting  things  tidy,  m’m.  Won’t  you  go  downstairs 
to  breakfast,  m’m  ?” 

“  No,  Festing,  I’ll  stay  here.  If  my  room  is  to  be 
searched  I  will  see  it  done.  No  thieves  have  been  here. 
Look  around.  Can  you  see  that  anything  is  carried 
away  ?” 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  broken  wall  has  told  its  tale.  The  press  in  my 
room  has  been  moved  aside — the  sliding  panel  not 
guessed  at — and  the  cupboard  broken  open.  Not  till 
this  was  done  did  Mr.  Mawditt  bethink  him  of  my 
keys,  and  when  he  found  that  one  in  tny  possession  fitted 
the  lock  he  grew  black  with  suppressed  fury. 

His  anxiety,  his  terror,  his  confusion,  his  rage  showed 
in  his  bloodshot,  purple-rimmed  eyes  and  on  his  foam- 
specked,  darkened  lips. 

He  demanded  how  I  got  the  keys,  and  for  what  I 
needed  them. 

Charlie  answered  him,  but  the  man’s  suspicions  were 
awakened  and  stood  up  like  listening  snakes  in  his 
watchful  mind.  He  did  not  believe  the  story  told  him. 
He  suspected  yet  dared  not  accuse  me  for  fear  of  telling 
me  more  than  I  knew.  In  every  word  he  utters  he 
betrays  himself  now  to  me.  From  the  first  this  man 
knew  who  I  was.  For  this  he  made  odious  love  to  me 
at  Dieppe,  knowing  if  the  old  warrior’s  will  remained 
undiscovered  he  would  get  Warfield  with  me,  and  if 
found  he  would  still  get  money.  Failing  to  gain  me, 
he  took  Mrs.  I.ermit  and  clutched  at  Warfield  through 
her,  the  law  helping  him.  He  must  be  the  cousin  of 
whom  Mr.  Paxton  speaks  as  being  the  sole  clerk  in  his 
employ,  who  had  copied  some  portions  of  the  lost  will. 

The  whole  morning  slipped  by,  and  he  held  in  his 
fury.  After  luncheon  it  broke  bounds,  and  with  froth 
upon  his  lips  he  swore  a  deadly  oath  he  would  know 
the  truth  by  nightfall. 


Out  of  this  arose  a  hideous  quarrel  between  him  and 
Charlie.  I  did  not  hear  it  all,  but  Maria  Sangster’s 
name  and  Lydia’s  were  spoken  often,  and  with  many 
curses.  Then  Charlie  got  on  horseback  and  rode  away 
like  the  wind.  His  gay,  careless,  foolish  face  was 
changed  when  he  came  home.  He  walked  into  the 
library  where  I  sat  guarded  by  Mr.  Mawditt,  and, 
silent  and  pale,  he  threw  himself  into  a  chair. 

“Well  ?’’  his  father  cries  in  thunder. 

Charlie  shrinks,  his  eyeballs  roll,  his  lips  twitch, 
then  he  makes  an  effort  to  speak  bravely. 

“  Well,  they  have  not  got  it.  They  swear  that  to 
me,  and  I  believe  them.  It  would  be  for  their  interest — 
would  it  not  ? — to  give  it  up  to  us.” 

“  It’s  a  lie  !  They  are  holding  out  for  more  money. 
Why  did  they  poison  my  bloodhounds  and  steal  into 
the  house  at  night  ?” 

Charlie  shrugs  his  shoulders. 

“  You  know  why.  They  knew  where  the  thing 
was  ;  we  did  not.  When  they  searched  they  found  it 
gone.  The  thieves  are  nearer  home  than  they  are.  We 
have  been  fools.” 

I  am  snow-white,  my  teeth  chatter,  my  limbs  shake, 
I  hold  down  a  cry  of  terror  rising  to  my  lips. 

“  Fools  !’’  Mr.  Mawditt  repeats  bitterly,  “  and  whose 
fault  is  that  but  yours  ?  I  would  have  put  these  gipsies 
in  prison  and  frightened  the  truth  from  them.  You  in 
your  puling  weakness  preferred  to  buy  it.” 

“You  offered  me  and  them  a  good  price,”  Charlie 
returns,  “  and  it  was  worth  your  while,  too,  to  give  it. 
How  could  I  guess  the  scent  was  under  our  own  noses  ?” 

Mr.  Mawditt  grinds  his  teeth  and  casts  a  furtive 
glance  at  me.  If  we  were  alone  together  in  a  solitary 
place  he  would  spring  at  my  throat.  His  hands  close 
convulsively,  his  firmly-shut  lips  grow  purple,  he  can 
scarcely  keep  his  murderous  rage  from  clutching  me. 

“  Take  care  !’’  Charlie  says  in  a  low  voice. 

His  words  snap  the  thread  that  holds  the  devil  down 
in  Mr.  Mawditt’s  heart :  he  thrusts  forth  a  big,  bloated 
hand,  doubled  up  into  a  stone-ball,  and  Charlie  is  on 
the  floor. 

I  fly  shrieking  from  the  room. 

***** 

There  is  no  quiet  for  me  at  Warfield,  no  place  where 
I  can  sit  without  a  gaoler.  Festing  is  in  my  room.  Her 
sand-visage  looks  flame-coloured  against  the  snow,  her 
jagged  teeth  snarl  at  me,  her  fierce  eyes  watch  my  every 
movement. 

I  feel  half  afraid  of  her.  I  go  to  the  window  and 
watch  the  snow  falling.  The  air  is  full  of  countless 
grey-white  softly-descending  flakes,  which,  when  they 
touch  the  ground,  grow  glistening  white,  and  cover  all 
things  with  a  lovely  death. 

Mr.  Lermit’s  tomb — he  would  not  lie  among  the  real 
Lermits — wears  a  snowy  robe  and  wreath,  while  the 
ruins  of  the  abbey  have  put  a  fantastic  glory  on,  and 
stand  like  a  poet’s  vision  in  a  snow  sea.  I  feel,  and  see, 
and  breathe  this  beauty,  and  in  a  moment  can  turn  and 
smile  at  my  poor  gaoler. 

“It  is  five  o’clock.  Will  you  fetch  me  some  tea, 
Festing  ?” 

She  goes,  but  I  hear  her  lock  the  glass  door  leading 
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to  the  house.  I  care  little  for  this.  I  only  wished  to 
be  alone  a  moment. 

With  cautious  hand  I  lift  the  window,  and  into  the 
deep  soft  bed  of  snow  lying  on  the  broad  ledge  without 
I  drop  two  keys — one  short,  thick,  and  heavy,  the  other 
the  tiny  key  of  a  padlock.  In  a  second  the  snow  covers 
them,  the  swiftly-descending  flakes  fill  up  the  little  rifts 
their  fall  has  made. 

I  close  the  window,  but  do  not  stir  from  my  seat  till 
Festing  returns. 

Then  I  draw  near  the  fire,  and  drink  my  tea  as 
pleasantly  as  I  can.  My  handmaid  has  an  expectant 
look  upon  her  face. 

“  What  is  it,  Festing  ?”  I  say  at  last. 

“  Young  Mr.  Mawditt  gave  me  this  for  you,”  and 
she  puts  a  note  into  my  hand. 

I  flush  and  read  it. 

“  You  have  seen  a  specimen  of  the  governor’s  temper. 
I  can  keep  the  peace  no  longer.  If  you  have  found  any¬ 
thing  in  that  out-of-the-way  cupboard  do  give  it  up,  and 
spare  yourself  annoyance.  Spare  me  if  you  can,  for  it 
is  not  pleasant  to  a  fellow  to  see  his  father  make  a  brute 
of  himself  by  insulting  a  lady. 

“  If  Mrs.  Mawditt  were  not  too  ill  she  would  be  the 
right  person  to  manage  this  affair.  I  hope  you  will  ex¬ 
cuse  me  for  venturing  to  interfere  in  it.” 

I  send  no  answer  to  this.  I  will  not  write  a  lie,  or 
plead  for  the  consideration  and  respect  I  shall  not 
receive. 

Half-an-hour  passes,  then  the  grating  creak  of  the 
Mawditt  boots  comes  down  the  passage,  firing  my  blood 
with  indignation. 

He  makes  a  pretence  of  civility  still. 

“  I  am  searching  for  a  lost  document.  Miss  Luttrell. 
Every  room  in  the  house  has  been  minutely  inspected 
except  yours.  I  have  deferred  examining  yours,  hoping 
Mrs.  Mawditt  would  be  able  to  take  that  task  on  herself ; 
but  since  she  cannot,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  devolves  on  me.” 

Without  a  word  I  rise  and  leave  the  room.  The 
glare  of  his  bullet  eyes,  the  quiver  of  his  lifted  lips, 
strike-  my  vision  and  my  very  marrow  as  I  depart. 

I  pace  the  old  stone  gallery  while  Festing  plays  the 
part  of  ferret,  and  I  hear  Mr.  Mawditt’s  voice  directing 
her  as  she  moves  articles  of  furniture,  and  turns  over 
the  contents  of  my  desk  and  wardrobe. 

They  make  a  minute  search  and  find  nothing.  The 
tools  I  had  flung  out  one  by  one  into  the  snow  at  noon¬ 
day.  When  it  melts  they  will  lie  among  the  long  grass, 
and  will  not  be  easily  seen. 

Baffled,  the  man  comes  away  from  his  search,  white 
with  fear  and  anger.  Catching  sight  of  me  through 
the  half-open  door,  he  stops  and  clenches  his  fist. 

“You  don’t  deceive  me,  girl,  very  long  !  Mind  that ! 
I  shall  find  a  way — I  shall  find  a  way  to  tame  you.” 

He  stutters  in  his  fury,  and  leans  a  trembling  hand 
against  the  wall. 

“  Bear  in  mind  this  house  is  mine,  and  all  that  is  in 
it  is  mine,  so  if  you  have  secreted  any  document  belong¬ 
ing  to  me  I  can  imprison  you  as  a  thief.  Or  being  only 
a  contumacious  child  I  can  treat  you  as  one,  and  make 
you  learn - ” 


Charlie  stops  him — Charlie  with  his  upper  lip  swelled 
and  a  general  ghastliness  about  his  face  which  makes 
him  scarcely  recognisable  to  me. 

“  Speak  civilly  to  a  lady,  father,  or  you  and  I  will 
quarrel  worse  than  ever  we  have  quarrelled  yet.  I 
have  said  the  same  thing  to  you  over  and  over  again. 
How  could  Miss  Luttrell  move  that  big  press  ?” 

“Perhaps  the  robbers — your  friends,  sir! — who 
broke  into  my  house  helped  her.’’ 

“  O  come,  this  is  too  preposterous.  You  give  Miss 
Luttrell  credit  for  the  courage  of  a  bulldog,  or  else 
you  suppose  her  to  be  in  league  with  thieves.  Turn 
the  thing  over  in  your  mind  as  much  as  you  will  you 
can’t  come  to  either  of  those  conclusions.” 

Mr.  Mawditt  eyes  me  in  a  bewildered  way ;  he  is 
puzzled  ;  he  would  like  to  tear  the  truth  from  my  lips 
with  tortures. 

“  You  saw,”  continues  Charlie  in  a  lower  voice, 
“  that  it  took  three  men  to-day  to  move  that  heavy 
press ;  that  is  conclusive.  And  besides,  if  Miss 
Luttrell  had  found  any  papers  or  parchments  of  yours, 
why  should  she  retain  them  ?  What  reason  could  she 
have  ?” 

His  words  convey  a  warning  to  his  father’s  ears,  and 
force  him  to  moderate  his  rage. 

If  I  am  still  in  ignorance  it  would  be  folly  to  arouse 
my  suspicion,  or  enlighten  me  by  hasty  words. 

“  The  inference  is  plain,’’  he  says,  turning  harshly  on 
his  son  ;  “  if  Miss  Luttrell  has  not  amused  herself  by 
childishly  secreting  some  papers  of  mine,  then  they  have 
been  stolen  by  your  friends  the  gipsies,  and  that  girl 
lied  to  you  this  morning  when  she  denied  all  knowledge 
of  them.” 

Charlie  grows  very  white. 

“  You  are  mistaken.  The  women  know  nothing. 
They  trusted  the  men,  and  the  men  have  cheated  them. 
They  are  holding  back  for  money,  I  dare  say,  as  you 
said.” 

“  This  is  your  doing.  You  have  brought  this  on 
me  and  yourself!”  Mr.  Mawditt  thunders  with  his 
clenched  hand  in  the  air. 

“  We  won’t  discuss  that  now.” 

And  the  poor  frightened  sparrow  tries  to  chirp  a 
little,  and  puts  on  a  stiff  odd  smile,  which  his  swelled 
lip  makes  ghastly. 

“  Come  away  !”  he  says,  touching  his  father  on  the 
arm  in  a  dismal  attempt  at  friendliness.  “  Don’t  let  us 
air  our  grievances  in  this  damp  old  vault.  It  is  killing. 
We’ll  talk  things  over  mildly  after  dinner.” 

“  I  must  get  that  door  at  the  chapel  side  nailed  up,” 
Mr.  Mawditt  says,  walking  towards  it.  “  It  is  worm- 
eaten  and  mildewed,  and  there  is  neither  bolt  nor  bar 
on  it.  These  Lermits  in  their  laziness  have  let  the 
place  rot  about  their  ears.” 

“  Send  for  a  man  in  the  morning.  It  is  too  late  to¬ 
night.” 

Charlie  follows  his  father  down  the  corridor  in  saying 
this,  and  I  leave  them  examining  the  old  door,  and  talk¬ 
ing  in  a  perturbed  way  with  lowered  voices. 

Happily  Festing  has  left  my  room,  and  in  spite  of  all 
my  disgust  and  anger  I  close  the  door  with  a  certain 
feeling  of  relief. 
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The  search  is  over  and  my  secret  is  safe  at  present. 
What  will  happen  next  ? 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

The  walls  that  hedge  me  about  grow  narrower. 
Every  pretence  of  freedom  still  left  to  me  is  gradually 
disappearing,  and  the  real  barrier  taking  its  place.  To¬ 
day  I  tried  to  go  to  the  pine-wood.  But,  like  a  bloated 
toad,  that  hideous  old  man  Festing  sat  in  the  way  and 
stopped  me. 

“  You  can’t  pass  this  road,  miss.  The  men  are  blast¬ 
ing  rock  on  the  island — it’s  dangerous  to  go  by.” 

The  road  by  the  Monks’  Pool  is  the  only  one  kept 
clear  now,  for  the  earth  is  deeply  covered  with  snow. 
In  spite  of  the  cold  the  men  are  still  at  work  finishing 
the  sort  of  hut  Mr.  Mawditt  has  erected  on  the  island. 
It  is  very  ugly.  It  has  one  window  of  crimson  and 
yellow  glass,  and  a  little  cupola  or  dome.  The  whole 
structure  must  have  been  made  at  a  distance,  for  I 
observe  the  men  here  have  only  had  to  fit  the  pieces 
together. 

As  I  stood  looking  at  it  old  Festing  came  up  to  me, 
and  in  a  ghastly  whisper  asked  me  how  1  liked  it. 

I  stared  in  his  bloated  face  somewhat  frightened,  and 
moved  away  without  giving  him  an  answer. 

“  Nobody  can  get  at  it  but  in  a  boat,”  he  said, 
pumping  his  dreadful  voice  up  from  some  unknown 
depths.  “That  will  be  pleasant,  won’t  it?  And 
nobody  can  get  away  from  it  but  in  a  boat,  he  !  he  !  he  ! 
What  a  funny  man  the  master  is  !” 

I  ran  away.  I  have  an  intense  horror  of  this  man. 

There  is  a  constant  watch  kept  upon  my  proceedings. 
I  cannot  go  a  step  without  a  spy  being  on  my  track. 
Festing  assists  at  my  toilette  she  has  assured  herself 
that  I  carry  nothing  contraband  in  my  dress  or  pockets. 
Mr.  Mawditt  is  still  puzzled  and  uncertain  in  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  me. 

Some  change — some  indescribable  change — has  taken 
place  in  the  aspect  of  father  and  son.  Charlie  looks  ill, 
haggard,  desperate,  while  Mr.  Mawditt  has  grown  calm 
and  determined. 

He  hunts  me  down.  Just  in  the  same  slow,  per¬ 
sistent  way  that  a  bloodhound  follows  his  victim,  so 
does  he  pursue  me. 

I  am  never  left  alone  now.  I  breakfast,  lunch,  and 
dine  with  this  domestic  ogre.  And  in  the  evenings,  if 
I  dare  retire,  he  sends  for  me  and  requests  the  pleasure 
of  my  ptesence  in  the  drawing-room. 

As  I  sit  beneath  the  glare  of  his  eyes,  as  I  feel  he  is 
permitting  himself  to  look  at  me  as  he  looked  at  Dieppe, 
I  writhe  and  shudder.  I  am  beginning  to  contemplate 
the  possibility  of  flight.  But  how  shall  I  find  a  way  ? 

Twice,  notwithstanding  the  bitter  cold  and  the  state 
of  the  roads,  Mr.  Mawditt  has  driven  me  out  with 
Charlie.  He  passed  Eversleigh  Court,  he  drove 
through  Droneton  bowing  and  smiling  to  acquaint¬ 
ances,  and  telling  those  who  stopped  him  that  Mrs. 
Mawditt  was  better,  and  hence  he  was  giving  me  a 
little  air,  as  I  needed  it  after  my  close  attendance  on 
her ! 


Some  old  maids  said,  “  How  kind  and  thoughtful 
you  are,  Mr.  Mawditt !”  and  looked  as  if  they  envied 
me,  as  if  they  thought  me  a  sour,  discontented  girl. 

If  in  my  pain  and  fear  I  do  some  desperate  deed,  all 
the  blame  will  fall  on  me.  My  gaoler  cunningly  makes 
the  world  believe  I  have  my  freedom  and  every  happi¬ 
ness  good  for  'me.  On  the  days  of  those  drives  his 
watchful  care,  his  paternal  anxiety,  made  a  fine  picture 
which  Droneton  regarded  with  admiration. 

The  snow  lies  glistening  hard  and  white  upon  the 
ground  ;  the  bonfire  blazes  nightly  on  the  island  ;  the 
old  battered  time-worn  door  at  the  end  of  the  gallery 
has  a  brand-new  lock  on  it,  and  Mr.  Mawditt  keeps  the 
key. 

I  am  a  prisoner  indeed.  No  more  short  delicious 
flights  of  freedom  for  me  now  to  the  ruins  or  the  pine- 
wood.  Even  the  chapel  is  closed  against  me,  so  I 
cannot,  if  I  would,  recover  the  old  warrior’s  will  from 
his  dead  hand  ;  neither  can  I,  as  I  thought  to  do,  put  a 
flower  in  the  broken  archway,  and  try,  as  a  forlorn 
hope,  whether  the  gipsy,  Maria  Sangster,  will  come  to 
my  help. 

As  the  sun  descends  on  the  lengthening  day  I  look 
wistfully  towards  the  wood,  but  I  see  no  shadow  falling 
there  except  the  long  slanting  lines  of  the  dark  firs, 
which,  like  rays  of  darkness  from  the  realms  of  night, 
lie  duskily  on  the  snow. 

*  *  *  *  * 

“  Are  there  any  hyacinths  in  the  greenhouse, 
Charlie  ?” 

“  Lots,  I  believe.” 

“  Will  you  tell  the  gardener  to  put  a  plant  or  two  in 
the  old  archway  of  the  Abbey  ?  I  can  see  them  from 
my  Windows  there.” 

“  But  they’ll  die  there  in  this  weather.” 

“  Never  mind.  They  will  die  a  good  death,  for  they 
will  have  done  me  good.  My  eyes  ache  for  a  little 
colour  in  this  snow.” 

Charlie  looks  at  me,  and  believes  in  the  ache,  though 
not  in  the  reason  I  give  for  it.  My  eyes  are  swelled 
with  tears  and  sleeplessness. 

“  I  am  awfully  sorry  for  you,”  he  says,  “  but  I  don’t 
see  what  I  can  do  to  help  you  unless  you  can  make  up 
your  mind  to — to  leave  altogether.” 

He  bends  down  and  almost  whispers  this. 

“  But  it  would  be  impossible,”  I  stammer.  “  How 
could  I  do  it  ?  Nothing  but  wings  will  take  me  away 
from  Warfield.” 

“  Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way,”  Charlie 
answers.  “  I  can  only  tell  you  I  am  thinking  of  it 
myself.  It  is  open  war  between  the  governor  and  me 
now.”  • 

His  father’s  step  creaks  in  the  hall  ;  Charlie  goes 
away  whistling.  I  have  to  bear  the  ogre’s  presence  at 
breakfast  alone. 

“  Is  Mrs.  Mawditt  better  ?”  I  say  timidly. 

“  No  ;  I  grieve  to  say  she  is  worse.” 

“  Cannot  I  see  her  ?  I  should  like  to  see  her.” 

“You  excite  her,’’  Mr.  Mawditt  returns,  with  his 
eyes  on  my  face.  “  Tne  doctor  has  forbidden  all 
excitement.” 

“  I  will  be  very  quiet,”  I  plead — “  very  careful.” 
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His  eyes  are  on  me  still,  and  my  cheeks  begin  to 
burn  beneath  that  odious  gaze,  my  heart  to  beat  with 
passionate  anger. 

“I  fear  you  are  an  exciting  personage.  Miss  Luttrell; 
and  then  Anne  does  not  like  you.  If  it  gave  her  half 
the  pleasure  it  does  me  to  see  your  face  she  would  be 
only  too  glad  of  a  visit,  which  I  grieve  to  say  I  must 
now  decline  on  her  behalf  and  for  her  sake.” 

He  ends  with  a  smile  which  leaves  his  lips  quivering 
and  all  his  wolf-teeth  gleaming  at  me. 

I  rise  hurriedly  to  leave  the  room,  but  he  rises  also 
and  stands  before  me. 

“  You  are  not  going.  Miss  Luttrell  ?  I  shall  not  let 
you  go.  There  is  one  single  satisfaction  which  is  the 
sole  thing  at  present  that  I  give  myself — the  satisfaction 
of  looking  at  you.  I  do  not  intend  to  be  deprived  of  it. 
Sit  down  again,  pray.  May  I  trouble  you  for  another 
cup  of  coffee  ?” 

I  give  it  to  him  in  trembling  silence.  His  large  white 
hand — the  hand  that  struck  down  Charlie — with  the 
flat  finger-tips  like  snakes’  heads,  manages  to  touch  my 
hand  as  he  takes  the  cup.  I  could  have  killed  him 
willingly  at  that  moment  without  one  twinge  of  remorse. 

I  flash  out,  “  How  dare  you  ?”  at  him,  and  then  repent 
that  I  have  spoken. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon.  What  did  I  do  ?  I  hope  I 
have  not  spilled  the  coffee  on  your  hand.” 

He  stirs  and  stirs  his  teaspoon  round,  then  looks  up 
at  me  with  pretended  frankness. 

“  See  here,  Coralie,  is  it  not  wiser  to  be  friends  with 
me  ?  I  am  devoted  to  you  and  your  interests,  and  you 
know  it — you  have  always  known  it.  And  what  can 
divide  us  now  ?  If  my  dear  Anne  lives  you  remain  at 
Warfield  as  her  ward  ;  if  she  dies  you  are  mine.  You 
have  no  relative  to  protect  you.  I  do  not  believe  this 
Major  or  Colonel  I.uttrell  is  related  to  you,  so  you  have 
no  one  in  the  world  but  me.  Is  it  wise  to  treat  me  as 
an  enemy  ?” 

He  comes  to  my  side  and  bends  over  me  like  a  lover. 
I  feel  his  great  panting  breaths  hot  upon  my  cheek  ;  I 
dread  a  touch  ;  my  soul  shrinks  in  my  body ;  I  seem  to 
be  withering  as  under  a  blight ;  I  cann?/  bear  it ;  I 
start  up  and  confront  him  with  blazing  eyes  of  wrath. 

“  I  hate  you,  Mr.  Mawditt !  and  I  will  not  keep  any 
peace  with  you.  Let  me  pass  !’’ 

“  Not  in  anger,’’  he  says,  and  his  teeth  gleam  out 
again.  “  We  shall  be  friends  one  day.  We  must  be. 
You’ll  live  to  recognise  that  fact.  I  have  sense  to  see 
it  sooner  than  you,  that’s  all.” 

He  opens  the  door  for  me,  and  bending  down  as  I 
pass  out,  he  whispers  odiously  low — 

“  You  must  excuse  me  if  I  have  sometimes  played  a 
harsh  part.  The  fault  is  your  own.  You  can  make 
me  what  you  will — fiither,  elder  brother,  friend — any¬ 
thing  you  please.” 

The  hiss  of  a  snake  would  be  pleasanter  in  my  ears 
than  this  man’s  whisper.  I  feel  poisoned  as  I  escape 
him,  and  it  is  long  before  I  can  shake  off  the  fear  and 
horror  which  creep  chilly  through  my  veins. 

The  poor  sparrow  has  put  the  flower  in  the  Abbey 
window.  What  will  come  of  it  ?  If  the  gipsy-woman 
answers  this  appeal  I  will  at  least  trust  her  with  a  letter 


for  Lady  Sara.  I  know  she  is  Delia’s  mother,  but 
what  then  ?  Why  should  Della  hate  me  ?  what  cause 
can  she  have  ? 

***** 

In  the  evening  Mrs.  Mawditt  sent  for  me  in  her  old 
spasmodic  frightened  way,  but  when  I  came  to  her  door 
the  nurse  opened  it  and  whispered  Mr.  Mawditt  was 
within,  and  I  had  better  come  another  time. 

“  She  is  stronger  to-night,’’  the  woman  said.  “  Don’t 
look  so  scared,  miss.  I  am  taking  good  care  of  her.” 

So  my  suspicions  and  fears  begin  to  show  on  my 
face,  and  cause  remark.  Mrs.  Mawditt  is  my  father’s 
sister.  I  am  fast  forgetting  all  her  hatred,  and  her 
weakness,  and  her  jealousy.  I  looked  within  her 
darkened  room  with  a  strange,  sad  yearning,  and  went 
away  with  tears. 

***** 

The  next  day  I  put  my  liberty  to  the  test.  I  stroll 
out  in  the  park,  and  again  that  globular  man  old  Testing 
stands  in  my  path.  I  turn  away  from  the  lake  to  the 
beech  avenue,  a  mile  long,  which  stretches  across  the 
park  towards  Droneton.  The  spy  follows.  Like  some 
ugly  animal  creeping  on  the  snow,  his  furtive  shadow 
crawls  from  tree  to  tree.  Chafed  at  this,  I  am  on  the 
point  of  turning  homewards,  when  in  the  distance  I  spy 
a  scarlet  speck  winding  its  way  steadily  towards  me, 
and  gradually  this  grows  into  a  brightly-clad  woman 
with  dark  face  and  flashing  eyes. 

“  So  you  put  the  token  in  the  window  at  last,’’  she 
says  abruptly,  as  we  stand  face  to  face.  “  Why  did 
you  come  back  here  for  grief  and - ” 

I  make  a  signal  for  silence,  and  Testing’s  shadow, 
with  arms  outspread  and  straddled  legs,  like  a  huge 
round  black  spider,  stretches  across  the  road. 

“  Be  off!”  he  gasps,  growing  purple  in  his  effort  to 
speak.  “  Be  off  I  say  !  Master  allows  no  tramps  on 
these  grounds.” 

“  Ah  !  you  are  the  man  that  cut  his  voice  out  of  his 
throat  and  threw  it  away,”  the  woman  says  with  a 
short  laugh.  “  I’ve  heard  of  you,  and  you’ve  heard  of 
me.  Now  I  have  got  a  word  to  say  to  you,  and  after 
that  I’ll  go  if  you  like.’’ 

She  walks  up  to  him  where  he  stands,  and  I  hear 
her  mumbled  tones  and  see  his  face  red  and  angry, 
but  at  last  he  sulkily  yields. 

“  Well,  tell  the  young  lady’s  fortune  if  you  will.  I 
don’t  want  to  hear  it,  but  I  shall  obey  orders  ;  I  shall 
keep  her  in  sight.” 

“  You  see  how  I  am  watched,”  I  say  to  her  when 
she  returns  to  me.  Then  I  add  incautiously,  “  Maria 
Sangster,  I  know  you  were  my  mother’s  servant  and 
she  trusted  you.  Tor  her  sake  you  ought  to  help  me.” 

Her  eyes  flash  at  me  a  strange  look. 

“  And  so  I  will,”  she  says.  “  I’m  bound  to  be  your 
friend.  I  promised  her,  but  my  own  child  must  come 
first.  Now  give  me  the  packet  you’ve  found’’ — in  her 
most  coaxing  voice — “  and  you  shall  be  at  Lady  Sara’s 
in  six  hours  afterwards.” 

I  perceive  my  imprudence  now.  I  have  betrayed  my 
knowledge  in  telling  her  she  was  my  mother’s  servant. 

“  I  have  no  packet  to  give  you,”  I  answer,  turning 
away. 
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“  Oh  yes,  you  have !  The  boys  would  not  deceive 
me  and  say  the  place  was  empty  when  it  was  not.  See 
here  now,  I’ll  show  you  the  bit  of  writing  Mrs.  Luttrell 
gave  me  just  afore  she  died.  They  could  make  no 
mistake  when  they  had  that.  It’s  writ  out  in  old 
Warrior  hermit’s  writing,  and  Mr.  Luttrell — that  wasn’t 
his  real  name,  mind — gave  it  to  his  wife,  and  said — ‘  If 
I  die  sudden  you  go  to  Warfield  with  that,  and  what 
you  find  there  take  to  my  sister’s  husband  and  he’ll  do 
right  by  you.’  ” 

She  has  unclasped  a  dirty  pocket-book,  and  shows 
me  a  well-worn  paper,  which  I  read  as  she  holds  it, 
for  she  will  not  let  it  go. 

“  Built  in  the  wall — opposite  the  little  niche  in  the 
old  stone  gallery — behind  the  tenth  stone  counting 
upwards.  Let  Anne  look,  if  her  brother  is  married  to 
that  woman — she  knows  whom  I  mean — when  I  am 
gone.” 

So  it  was  the  old  warrior  who  hid  his  will  himself ! 
I  might  have  guessed  it.  He  loved  secrets.  He  hid 
the  deeds,  then,  half  repenting  of  his  will,  hid  that  too. 
I  am  comforted  in  thinking  that  in  this  matter  my  father’s 
sin  is  so  much  less  than  I  had  supposed.  He  found 
this  memorandum,  guessed  what  it  meant,  and  would 
not  put  his  guess  to  the  proof — that  was  his  crime. 

“  There,  I  took  this  with  me  when  I  left  my  mis¬ 
tress,  but  when  I  heard  she  was  dead  I  would  not  go 
on  to  Warfield.  I  didn’t  understand  things  then  as  I 
do  now.  I  got  to  know  at  last  this  was  worth  money. 
I  found  it  out  at  Dieppe,  when  I  was  looking  for  my 
daughter  and  saw  Mr.  Mawditt  there.  Yes,  he  paid 
me  then  to  hold  my  tongue.  After  that  my  mind  mis¬ 
gave  me,  and  I  came  here  meaning  to  help  you.  But 
since  then  things  have  happened — things  you  don’t 
know  of — and  1  could  not  do  what  I  would.  Yet  I 
won’t  wrong  you.  If  you’ll  give  me  the  packet  you’ll 
save  my  daughter’s  life,  and  I’ll  be  your  friend  for  ever. 
I’ll  manage  so  that  Delia  shall  be  safe  and  yet  this  bad 
man  shan’t  have  his  way.” 

How  could  I  trust  or  believe  her  ?  I  should  be  mad 
to  do  it.  She  was  only  a  poor,  ignorant  gipsy — half 
a  savage,  as  her  excitable  manner,  her  voluble  words 
plainly  told.  All  I  could  expect  from  her  would  be  to 
make  her  my  messenger  to  Lady  Sara.  But  I  implored 
her  and  beat  against  her  obduracy  in  vain.  She  had  a 
thousand  words  to  my  one.  She  was  full  of  promises, 
each  one  of  which  fell  down  as  I  tested  them.  In  fiict, 
she  would  do  nothing  unless  I  gave  her  up  the  packet. 
Seeing  that  I  would  not  trust  her  or  confess  that  I  had 
it,  she  grew  angry,  and  I  grew  angry  too,  and  so  we 
parted,  with  a  hope  the  less  on  either  side. 

“  You’ll  repent  of  this,’’  she  said,  with  her  brown 


finger  on  my  arm.  “  You  might  have  trusted  me  as 
your  mother  did.  I  am  a  match  for  Mr.  Mawditt.  I 
can  overreach  him,  you  can’t.  I  shall  be  your  enemy 
if  you  kill  my  child.  You  don’t  deceive  me.  You  have 
the  packet.  The  boys  have  sworn  a  Romany  oath — 
they  would  not  swear  that  to  a  lie — and  I  know  you 
have  it.” 

“  And  if  I  have,  is  it  not  my  own  ?”  I  cry  out  in¬ 
cautiously. 

“  Ah  !  then  you  want  my  child  to  die !  I  am  to 
help  you,  but  you  will  not  put  a  finger  upon  her  burden 
to  help  her.  You’ll  see  no  more  of  me  till  you  see  me 
in  sorrow.” 

She  departs  like  the  angry  savage  she  is,  and  I  go 
back  to  Warfield  in  deeper  gloom. 

***** 

I  have  agreed  on  flight.  Charlie  is  to  procure  horses, 
and  will  bring  them  saddled  to  the  chapel  door  opening 
on  the  ruins  of  the  abbey  at  two  in  the  morning.  He 
has  got  a  duplicate  key  from  the  smith  who  put  the 
new  lock  on  the  old  gallery  door,  so  I  can  escape 
easily.  I  mean  to  go  to  Eversleigh,  but  to  save  the 
poor  sparrow  from  his  father’s  utmost  rage  I  have 
agreed  to  turn  some  miles  out  of  my  way  to  a  little 
lone  station,  where  he  will  leave  me  and  return  himself 
to  Warfield  before  sunlight,  and,  as  he  hopes,  before 
our  flight  is  discovered.  A  train  leaves  this  station  at 
si.x  o’clock.  I  trust  it  will  bear  me  safely  to  Eversleigh. 

I  have  consented  to  this  plan  in  my  despair.  Per¬ 
haps  this  is  the  desperate  deed  for  which  Mr.  Mawditt 
waited.  I  have  my  misgivings,  yet  feel  I  dare  not 
renounce  this  chance  of  leaving  Warfield.  I  will  accept 
any  risk  rather  than  suffer  again  the  grasp  of  Mr.  Maw- 
ditt’s  hand,  and  such  words  and  looks  as  those  I  suffered 
yesterday. 

As  I  broke  away  from  him  weeping,  and  rushed 
towards  Mrs.  Mawditt’s  room,  and  his  strong  hand 
caught  me  and  held  me  back,  I  consented  in  my  heart 
to  Charlie’s  scheme  and  resolved  on  flight. 

Paul  will  blame  me — Paul,  who  has  left  me  to  my 
fate,  and  who  would  not  protect  me  either  as  brother, 
or  cousin,  or  friend. 

I  think  I  know  some  one  whose  braver  heart  would 
have  chosen  a  manlier  course,  and  who  will  not  harshly 
condemn  me  if,  in  my  despair,  I  am  driven  to  trust  the 
sparrow  who  has  chirped  a  little  kindly  at  my  prison 
window. 

And  if  his  plan  fails,  and  some  unknown  sorrow  I 
cannot  dream  of  now  falls  on  my  life,  I  will  neither 
reproach  him  nor  myself  too  bitterly. 

Farewell  to  Warfield  and  farewell  to  the  glamour  of 
romance  which  grew  out  of  its  solitude  and  pain. 
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DANCE  AT  MARLBOROUGH  HOUSE. 

11^  HEIR  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  had  a  small  dance  at 
Marlborough  House  in  celebration  of  the 
fourteenth  anniversary  of  their  wedding, 
the  real  day  this  year  falling  on  a  Saturday. 
A  very  distinguished  party  assembled,  in¬ 
cluding  Princess  Louise,  Princess  Beatrice, 
Prince  Christian,  and  the  Duke  of  Teck. 
Princess  Christian,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
and  the  Duchess  of  Teck  were  absent, 
owing  to  indisposition.  A  very  attractive 
selection  of  dance  music  was  played,  and  the 
toilettes  were  most  recherche,  a  great  quantity  of  flowers 
being  worn  on  the  dresses.  One  of  white  tulle  looked 
pretty  and  spring-like,  with  fringes  of  lilac  and  yellow 
crocuses ;  and  another  white  dress  had  garlands  of 
mimosa.  A  dark  myrtle-green  tulle  had  scarves  of 
palest  blue  silk,  very  richly  embroidered  in  straw,  and 
with  deep  straw  fringe.  The  trains  were  very  long, 
the  dresses  either  in  Princess  style  or  with  extremely 
long  cuirasses.  Some  magniflcent  brocades  were  worn, 
one  of  pale  blue  and  silver  being  specially  handsome  ; 
and  one  with  a  tilleul  satin  ground  and  bronze  velvet 
leaves  and  flowers  in  relief.  Shaded  begonia-leaves 
formed  a  lovely  trimming  to  a  cream  satin  robe,  and  a 
splendid  cardinal  red  brocade  looked  well  with  old 
Spanish  point  and  diamonds.  Cowslips  and  primroses 
trimmed  two  white  dresses,  and  hawthorn  a  pale  green 
tulle.  There  was  a  goodly  display  of  mandarin  yellow, 
but  only  in  the  form  of  garnitures,  not  as  an  entire  dress. 
Lady  Dorchester’s  dress  was  much  admired  ;  it  was  com¬ 
posed  of  peacock-blue  tulle  over  silk,  with  draperies  of 
tilleul  tulle ;  the  trimmings  were  tilleul  silk  embroidered 
gauze,and  trails  of  chrysanthemums,  with  leaves  to  match. 


BALL  AT  KILKENNY  CASTLE. 

The  Marchioness  of  Ormonde  gave  a  splendid  ball 
at  Kilkenny  Castle,  Ireland,  at  which  about  four  hun¬ 
dred  guests  were  present  to  meet  the  Duke  of  Con¬ 
naught,  and  included,  amongst  others,  the  Marquis  and 
Marchioness  of  Waterford,  the  Marquis  of  Kildare  and 
I^dy  Alice  Fitzgerald,  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Cale¬ 
don,  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Listowel,  Viscount 
Ashbrook,  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  Lord 
Arthur  and  Lady  Blanche  Butler,  Dowager  Marchioness 
of  Ormonde,  &c.,  including  all  the  leading  families  of 
the  neighbourhood.  The  ball  was  held  in  the  picture- 
gallery,  with  Messrs.  Liddell’s  band  in  attendance, 
which  played  the  newest  dance  music  of  the  day.  A 
grand  supper  was  served,  the  tables  being  profusely 
decorated  with  flowers,  and  gold  and  silver  plate  and 
candelabra.  A  great  many  of  the  ladies  wore  white. 


though  there  were  some  handsome  dresses  of  velvet 
and  satin  arranged  with  costly  lace. 

A  DISTURBED  WEDDING. 

The  wedding  of  a  young  couple  at  St.  Philip’s  Church, 
Birmingham,  has  been  attended  by  some  very  unusual 
proceedings,  and  but  for  the  course  taken  by  the  authori¬ 
ties  a  discreditable  scene  might  have  resulted.  A  young 
man,  who,  it  was  stated,  was  a  rejected  suitor  of  the 
bride,  entered  the  church,  and,  mingling  with  the  bridal 
party,  began  to  exhibit  his  annoyance  at  the  pending 
ceremony  by  making  himself  generally  offensive  to  those 
present.  He  intimated  his  intention  of  carrying  out  a 
threat,  made  some  days  previous,  of  interrupting  the 
marriage.  An  altercation  ensued,  and  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  call  in  the  police.  Three  constables  accord¬ 
ingly  entered  the  church,  and  then  some  degree  of 
decorum  was  maintained  until  the  arrival  of  the  Rev.  H. 
Bowlby,  the  rector.  The  originator  of  the  disturbance 
then  stepped  forward,  and  said  he  “  protested  against 
the  marriage”  of  the  parties,  on  the  ground  that  the 
bride  was  under  age,  and  had  not  obtained  the  consent 
of  her  parents,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  latter  were  not 
agreeable  to  the  union.  At  the  request  of  the  rector 
the  parties  retired  to  the  vestry,  where  the  statements  of 
both  parties  were  heard,  the  result  of  which  was  that 
the  ceremony  was  proceeded  with,  the  objector  having 
been  strictly  cautioned  not  to  attempt  interrupting  it. 

THE  DUCHESS  OF  ABERCORN. 

The  unobtrusive  and  soothing  benevolence  so  gra¬ 
ciously  exercised  by  the  Duchess  of  Abercorn  towards 
the  inmates  of  many  Protestant  institutions  in  Dublin, 
on  the  occasion  of  her  distinguished  husband  Ailing 
the  office  of  Viceroy,  made  a  deep  and  never-to- 
be-efFaced  impression  on  the  Protestant  community  of 
the  city.  In  the  midst  of  all  the  varied  excitement  and 
distractions  almost  inseparable  from  the  high  represen¬ 
tative  position  so  gracefully  filled  by  the  duchess  and 
her  daughter.  Lady  Georgiana,  they  found  opportunity 
to  spend  many  hours  from  time  to  time  to  minister  per¬ 
sonally  to  the  necessities  of  the  suffering  and  the  afflicted. 
The  duke  and  duchess  have  left  for  Biarritz,  with  a  view 
to  benefit  the  duchess’s  health  ;  and  fervent  good  wishes 
follow  the  noble  lord  and  lady  for  her  perfect  recovery, 
and  his  return  to  the  great  field  of  political  and  social 
associations. 

VICEREGAL  BALL. 

The  Duchess  of  Marlborough  gave  a  brilliant  evening 
party,  preceded  by  a  banquet  and  the  investiture  of  the 
Duke  of  Manchester  as  Knight  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Patrick.  The  knights  present  who  wore  their  blue 
robes  and  orders  were  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  the 
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Marquis  of  Waterford,  the  Earl  of  Granard,  the  Earl 
of  Cork,  the  Marquis  of  Drogheda,  the  Earl  of  Gos- 
ford.  Viscount  Powerscourt,  the  Earl  of  Charlemont, 
the  Earl  of  Listowel,  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  the 
Earl  of  Carysfort,  and  Lord  Carew.  The  investiture 
took  place  at  10.30,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  wearing 
his  light  blue  mantle,  and  the  Duke  of  Manchester 
appearing  in  uniform.  The  Duchess  of  Marlborough’s 
toilette  was  of  pale  green  poult  de  sole,  and  she  wore 
a  handsome  diamond  tiara  and  ornaments  en  suite. 
Several  of  the  dresses  were  very  handsome  :  one  was  in 
ruby  velvet,  with  Irish  point  and  pearls,  and  trimmings 
of  pale  pink  silk ;  another,  of  pale  maize  and  black 
velvet,  had  chatelaines  of  yellow  roses  ;  another  dress, 
of  black  velvet,  had  a  tunic  of  white  point  lace  and 
maroon  feather  trimming. 

CARNIVAL  BALL  AT  MALTA. 

The  fancy  dress  carnival  ball  at  Malta  was  an  un¬ 
usually  gay  and  bright  one,  fancy  dress  or  uniform  being 
de  rigueur,  except  in  the  case  of  a  privileged  few  whose 
age  01  dignity  of  position  would  have  made  other  than 
plain  dress  possibly  inconsistent.  The  Duchess  of 
Edinburgh  returned  from  Athens  expressly  to  be  present 
on  this  occasion,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  guests  at 
the  ball.  In  addition  to  other  splendid  fancy  dresses 
worn  individually  there  were  three  quadrilles  in  costume, 
but  the  great  feature  of  the  evening  was  Lady  Hough¬ 
ton’s  “  Singing  Quadrille,”  Nursery  Rhymes,  which 
was  danced  and  sung  at  the  commencement  of  the  ball, 
in  presence  of  the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh.  This 
quadrille  was  not  only  beautifully  executed  as  far  as  the 
music  was  concerned,  but  the  costumes  of  the  twenty 
performers  were  in  each  case  most  effective,  and  admir¬ 
ably  adapted  to  the  characters  assumed.  Mrs.  Colonel 
Wray’s  quadrille,  “A  Pack  of  Cards,”  as  also  Mrs. 
Colonel  Lloyd’s  quadrille,  “  Fairy  Tales,”  were  in  each 
case  most  appropriately  rendered  in  costume  and  colour¬ 
ing,  and  the  old-fashioned  Maltese  country  dance  in 
national  costume  obtained  a  well- merited  encore. 

MARRIAGE  IN  HIGH  LIFE. 

Mr.  T.  Merthyr  Guest,  second  son  of  the  late  Josiah 
J.  Guest,  Bart.,  was  married  at  Motcombe  village 
church  to  Lady  Theodora  Grosvenor,  youngest  daughter 
of  the  late  Richard,  second  Marquis  of  Westminster. 
Long  before  the  hour  appointed  for  the  ceremony  the 
church  was  filled  with  neighbours  and  friends.  At  a 
quarter  to  eleven  Mr.  Merthyr  Guest  arrived,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Mr.  E.  Gould,  and  followed  by  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Macclesfield,  Lord  and  Lady  Leigh,  Lady 
Octavia  Shaw  Stewart,  Lord  and  Lady  Ebury,  and 
other  noble  friends.  The  bride,  who  was  accompanied  by 
the  Marchioness  of  Westminster,  was  received  by  the 
Duke  of  Westminster,  who  conducted  his  sister  to  the 
chancel,  followed  by  the  bridesmaids  and  the  Mar¬ 
chioness  of  Westminster.  The  bride’s  dress  was  of 
vory-white  satin,  trimmed  with  Brussels  lace  and  sprays 
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of  orange-flowers  and  stephanotis  ;  a  wreath  of  the  same 
flowers,  fastened  to  the  hair  by  diamond  stars,  was 
covered  by  a  veil  of  rich  Honiton  lace.  Her  jewels 
were  a  diamond  necklace  and  bracelet,  the  gift  of  Mr. 
Guest,  and  a  gold  and  diamond  bracelet  given  by  the 
household  of  the  bride’s  mother.  The  bridesmaids’ 
dresses  were  of  white  silk,  draped  with  white  grena¬ 
dine,  white  hats,  with  tufts  of  scarlet  feathers,  and 
white  and  scarlet  bouquets,  all  wearing  gold  snake 
bracelets,  the  gift  of  the  bridegroom.  The  Marchio¬ 
ness  of  Westminster’s  dress  was  of  peach-blossom  and 
white  brocade,  with  a  mantle  of  rich  antique  lace,  and 
bonnet  to  correspond  with  the  dress.  The  ceremony 
was  performed  by  the  Rev.  H.  Stapleton,  M.A.,  the 
bride  being  given  away  by  her  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Westminster,  and  after  it  a  number  of  young  ladies 
strewed  the  pathway,  from  the  church  to  the  carriage, 
with  flowers.  Further  on  the  Motcombe  school- 
children,  dressed  in  white,  trimmed  with  blue  ribbons, 
and  straw  hats,  lined  their  passage  to  the  gate,  also 
strewing  the  path  with  violets,  primroses,  and  other 
spring  flowers.  Lady  Theodora’s  travelling  costume 
was  of  lilac  and  violet  silk,  with  white  cashmere  shawl 
braided  with  gold ;  a  white  hat  trimmed  with  gold  and 
feathers  to  match  her  dress.  The  wedding  presents 
were  very  numerous.  The  King  of  Hanover  sent  her 
ladyship  a  basket  of  beautiful  roses  from  Paris,  which 
adorned  the  breakfast-table  ;  the  Queen  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  a  jewelled  china  casket ;  the  Duchess  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  a  Dresden  china  dejeuner  service. 

APPROACHING  MARRIAGES  IN  HIGH  LIFE. 

A  marriage  is  arranged  between  Mr.  Walter  Far- 
quhar,  second  son  of  Sir  Walter  and  Lady  Farquhar, 
and  Miss  Bateson,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Bateson, 
M.P.,  and  the  Hon.  Lady  Bateson. 

The  marriage  of  Lord  Arthur  Hill  and  Miss  For- 
tescue  Harrison  is  about  to  be  solemnised. 

A  marriage  is  arranged  between  the  Hon.  Arthur 
E.  C.  Cole,  second  son  of  the  Earl  of  Enniskillen,  and 
Miss  Adelaide  Blackwood,  youngest  daughter  of  hir. 
James  Blackwood. 

Major-General  Clifton,  late  equerry  to  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  is  about  to  marry 
Lady  Cosmo  Russell,  widow  of  Lord  Cosmo  G.  Russell, 
son  of  the  sixth  Duke  of  Bedford. 

A  marriage  is  arranged  between  Mr.  W.  Hargrave- 
Pawson,  late  12th  Royal  Lancers,  only  son  of  Mr. 
Pawson,  of  Shawdon,  Northumberland,  and  the  Hon. 
Violet  Jervis,  youngest  daughter  of  Viscount  St. 
Vincent. 

A  marriage  is  arranged  to  take  place  between  Major 
Butler, 'C.B.,  author  of  The  Great  Lone  Land,  and 
Miss  Elizabeth  Thompson,  the  celebrated  painter  ;  and 
also  between  Miss  Alice  Thompson,  her  sister,  the 
authoress  of  a  volume  of  poems  entitled  the  Preludes, 
and  Mr.  Wilfrid  Mennell. 
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ASHION  holds  its  grand  meetings  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  each  season  in  the  drawing¬ 
room  of  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  S.,  well 
known  for  her  taste  and  her  exquisite  tact. 
There  are  accepted,  after  serious  deliberations,  the 
pretty  fantaisies  of  fashion ;  there  certain  details  of 


that  the  costume  was  alone  to  blame;  now-a-days  a 
dress  consisting  of  a  bodice,  a  cuirass,  and  two  skirts, 
the  whole  overloaded  with  trimmings,  thirty-five  metres 
(a  metre  is  4  inches  more  than  a  yard)  are  required  for 
making-up  a  costume.  Thirty-five  metres !  and  faille 
silk  costs  fifteen  francs  a  metre  !  Nor  is  this  all ;  th& 


207. — Andalusian  Vest. 

(Made-up  Pattern,  Jj. ;  Flat  Pattern,  it.  6d. — Madame  A.  Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden,') 
(Port-Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  the  Post  Office,  King-street,  Covent  Garden.) 


edqtiette  are  introduced  while  others  are  rejected  ;  there 
certain  words  which  imperceptibly  make  their  way  into 
modern  language  are  either  admitted  or  condemned. 
The  decisions  of  this  feminine  council  become  law  in 
all  truly  aristocratic  salons. 

This  year  the  great  question  of  the  Lyons  silk  manu¬ 
facturers’  distress  has  rendered  silk  goods  the  principal 
subject  under  discussion.  Seeking  for  the  causes  of 
the  dulness  of  the  Lyons  trade,  it  has  been  assumed 


costume  has  constantly  to  be  renewed  and  altered,  on- 
account  of  the  unceasing  changes  in  the  fashion  of 
draperies  and  of  shades  of  colour.  The  consequence 
is,  silk  having  become  too  expensive  for  all  but  mil¬ 
lionaires,  ladies  have  unanimously  adopted  woollen 
goods  for  their  costumes,  reserving  silks  strictly  for 
toilettes  of  great  ceremony. 

It  has,  therefore,  been  decreed  by  the  ladies  sitting 
in  high  conference  upon  the  subject  of  female  dress  for 
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the  opening  season  that  the  costume  was  to  be  alto¬ 
gether  given  up,  and  the  plain  dress,  in  the  Princess 
shape,  adopted  in  its  place,  which  will  render  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  employ,  without  ruining  one’s  self,  the  splendid 
failles  and  rich  fa<'finne  tissues  of  Lyons  manufacture. 


the  draperies,  all  the  loopings  up,  of  the  costume  are 
alike.  Thanks  to  the  new  regime  we  now  introduce, 
we  shall  see  the  revival  of  native  distinction  and  of  the 
grand  style  of  former  times.” 

In  point  of  fact,  the  grande  dame's  decision  introduces 


208. —  Elegant  Robe  de  Chambre. 

(Made.up  Pattern,  4/.  ;  Flat  Pattern,  2x,  6d. — Madame  A.  Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Oovtnt  Gardm.) 
(Post-Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  the  Post  Office,  King-street  Covent  Garden.) 


“  Ladies,”  said  the  duchess  by  way  of  conclusion, 
“  have  everything  to  gain  by  the  change.  Their  tour- 
nure  will  have  more  grace  and  dignity  with  the  long 
folds  of  such  rich  toilettes.  Besides,  their  dress  will 
have  something  more  personally  becoming  about  it ;  all 


nothing  very  new.  The  Princess  dress  has  been  the 
fashion  some  time,  nor  is  it  possible  for  it  to  be  more 
generally  worn  than  it  now  is.  The  Princess  dress  is 
all  very  well  for  the  grande  dame  who  never  goes  out 
but  in  her  carriage,  and  moves  in  spacious  apartments 


\ 
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209. — Toilettes  for  Visiting  and  Concerts. 

{^Made-up  Pa'tern  oj  each,  6x.  6d.i  Flat  Pattern,  4J. — Madame  A.  Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 
(Post-Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  the  Post  Office,  King-street,  Covent  Garden.) 


the  Princess  dress  requires  an  ample  and  very  long  train 
to  be  really  graceful,  it  is  not  suitable  for  all  occasions. 


a  compromise  has  had  to  be  made  between  the  real 
Princess  dress  and  the  short  costumes.  This  com- 
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210 — ^Visiting  and  Ball  Toilettes, 

{^MaJe-up  Pattern  oj  either,  6s.  ;  Ftat  Pattern,  3/.  9^/. — Madame  A.  Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.') 
(Post-Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  tbe  Post  Office,  King-street,  Covtnt  Garden.) 

Dame  for  a  short  Princess  dress,  made  rather  fuller  so  the  spring  and  summer,  while  for  reception  and  evening 

as  to  be  shaped  up  at  the  back,  and  showing  only  dresses,  and,  in  fact,  for  all  very  elegant  and  dressy 
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promise,  as  our  lady  readers  are  aware,  consists  in  the  quite  the  lower  edge  of  an  underskirt.  For  walking 
long  polonaise,  which  is  now,  indeed,  but  another  dresses  this  is  likely  to  be  the  style  adopted  through 
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2 1 1. — Elegant  Walking  Toilettes. 


[Madi-ip  Pattern  of  either,  6j.  Gd  s  Flat  Patterns,  4r. — Madame  A.  Letellier,  Henrietta-streel,  Covenl  Gardetu) 
n’ost-Offipfi  Ordfirs  be  luade  nuvable  at  the  Post  OiHco.  Kincr-streot.  Covent  Garden.^ 
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213. —  llinixG  Habit  and  Walking  Costime. 

{Made-up  Pattern  oj  Habit,  4/.  f^d.  ;  Ib'a/ling  Dress,  (ss.  6</.;  Flat  Pattern,  4J. — Mdme.  A.  1..etelliek,  Henrietta-st.,Covent  Garden.) 
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2  1 4. — Walking  Toilettis. 

{^Made-up  Pattern  of  Fig,  I,6j.  ftd.;  Flat  Pattern,  4/.;  Child’s  Dress.  3J. — Mi  me.  A.  Letellier,  Hmrietta-st.,  Covent  Garden.') 
(Post-Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  the  Post  Office,  King-street,  Covent  Garden.) 
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toilettes,  the  Princess  dress,  under  the  name  of fourreau, 
becomes  more  close-fitting  than  ever,  with  train  com¬ 
mencing  about  midway  up  the  skirt  and  trailing  full  a 
yard  upon  the  floor. 

The  robe-de-chambre  is  also  made  in  the  Princess 
shape,  but  with  semi-train  only,  and  pleats  from  the 
waist.  Indian  cashmere  is  the  favourite  material  for 
these  robes  just  now,  and  they  are  trimmed  with  beau¬ 
tiful  Oriental  braid,  brocaded  in  silks  of  diverse  colours 
two  or  three  inches  wide,  put  on  not  only  round  the 
edge  but  up  the  fronts  and  upon  the  bodice,  sleeves, 
and  pockets.  Blue,  lavender,  pearl  grey,  and  tilleul 
are  favourite  shades  for  Indian  cashmere,  and  the  braid 
has  a  grounding  of  the  same  colour,  with  patterns  of 
very  bright  and  much-varied  tints. 

The  new  Indian  cashmeres  as  well  as  fancy  woollen 
materials,  such  as  limousine,  drap  du  Thibet,  &c.,  are 
striped,  or  rather  streaked  of  many  colours,  forming  a 
sort  of  irregular  pattern.  These  new  streaked  tissues 
are  not  quite  smooth  but  rather  bourru,  or  rough  to  the 
eye  and  touch  ;  but  there  are  always  plain  self-coloured 
fabrics  to  match,  which  certainly  proves  that  a  com¬ 
bination  of  two  kinds  of  materials  will  prevail  in  the 
fashions  for  some  time.  Besides  the  streaked  there  are 
a  number  of  new  fa(pnne  materials,  armure.  cotte  de 
mailles,  basket-work  ox  natte,  and  others,  in  self  colours, 
also  to  match  with  plain  tissues. 

The  favourite  tints  this  season  are  mandarine  (a  rich 
shade  of  orange),  and  all  yellow  and  orange  shades  ; 
pale  yellows,  from  ivory  and  tilleul  (somewhat  greenish), 
and  deep  yellows  from  dead  gold  to  nasturtium  colour. 
Then  all  greens,  from  lettuce  to  peacock  and  bronze 
green.  Blues  are  rather  at  a  discount,  though  marine 
is  still  somewhat  of  a  favourite.  Reddish  purples, 
prune,  and  scabieuse  come  in  for  a  variety,  and  reddish 
lilac,  lavender,  and  bluish  greys  are  fashionable  in  light 
tints. 

Greys,  unless  they  are  very  blue,  are  rather  demode 
for  silks.  Lilac,  pale  green,  yellow,  and  flesh  pink  are 
chosen  if  for  evening  dress,  green  or  prune  if  for  the 
daytime.  In  woollens  a  ^ind  of  bigarre  style  prevails, 
with  light  brown  or  bluish  grey  for  the  underskirt  and 
trimmings. 

In  the  new  prints,  percales,  and  other  washing 
materials,  it  is  the  same.  There  are  very  few  checks  ; 
most  of  the  patterns  are  fancy  stripes  upon  very  light- 
coloured  grounds,  such  as  pale  lead  and  ash  colour, 
ivory  and  pale  buff  and  rust,  Chinese  blue  and  green,, 
lemon  and  tea-rose.  The  stripes  are  of  a  floral 
pattern,  or  else  Grecian  or  tiny  fancy  figures  in  con¬ 
trasting  tints,  including  black  or  some  dark  shades  of 
green,  prune,  and  blue,  while  orange  and  yellow  tints 
are  happily  commingled  with  such  darker  colours. 
And  we  again  meet  with  the  same  fancy  stripes,  still 
more  delicate  and  beautifully  tinted,  in  the  linen  prints 
and  batistes  that  are  now  ready  for  the  coming  summer 
season.  To  these  we  have  to  add  this  year  a  new 
material  which  seems  likely  to  be  in  great  favour  for 
summer  dresses — we  mean  linen  brocade,  which  shows 
the  exact  patterns  of  finest  brocaded  silks,  and  is  meant 
to  be  used  in  combination  with  plain  linen  batiste, 
matched  in  colour.  Toile  de  Vichy  is  now  out  of 


fashion,  but  we  have  been  shown  very  pretty  Madras 
ginghams  in  patterns  of  vivid  colours  upon  pale 
neutral  grey  and  ecru  grounds,  which  will  make  up 
charmingly  for  children  and  young  girls’  summer 
costumes. 

The  new  mandarine  colour  appears  in  dresses  of  every 
kind  of  material.  Madame  de  MacMahon,  who  was 
prevented  by  her  brother’s  illness  from  attending  at  the 
grand  ball  for  the  benefit  of  the  Lyons  silk  workmen, 
had  ordered  for  that  occasion  a  dress  ot  mandarine  and 
maize  brocaded  silk,  which  would  certainly  have  proved 
quite  a  sensational  toilette. 

Brocaded  silks  are,  indeed,  quite  the  fashion,  though 
so  expensive  they  can  never  be  the  parure  of  the  majority. 
Madame  M.  wore  at  this  ball  a  magnificent  dress  of 
//7/^«/-coloured  silk,  brocaded  with  bouquets  of  roses  of 
the  most  splendid  effect.  The  material  of  this  dress, 
manufactured  at  Lyons,  cost  no  less  than  lOO  francs  a 
metre.  If  all  our  elegantes  were  to  follow  so  munificent 
an  example  the  city  of  Lyons  would  soon  have  recovered 
her  prosperity. 

It  was  white,  however,,  which  prevailed  in  ladies’ 
toilettes  at  this  far-famed  ball.  Yellowish  white,  with 
old  lace  to  correspond,  is  most  fashionable  for  evening 
dress. 

Fashion  has  a  tendency  to  going  back  the  period  of 
two  reigns.  From  the  time  of  Louis  XVL  it  retro¬ 
grades  to  that  of  Louis  XIV.,  so  that  now  we  see  once 
more  berthes  of  ancient  lace,  bodices  with  long  peaks, 
dresses  with  the  front  of  some  self-coloured  material, 
and  the  train  of  stamped  velvet  or  brocaded  satin. 
Coiffures  themselves  have  undergone  a  similar  trans¬ 
formation.  The  becoming  and  aristocratic  coiffure  k  la 
Sevigne  is  once  more  making  its  appearance,  and  so  is 
the  youthful  and  coquettish  coiffure  ^  la  Fontanges. 

A  new  fashion  to  note  is  that  of  the  little  indoor  cap, 
with  the  crown  of  silk  material  arranged  somewhat  after 
the  mode  of  the  Bordelese  women’s  headdress,  and 
trimmed  with  a  ruche  of  lace  or  blond,  and  a  small 
spray  of  flowers  put  on  coquettishly  at  the  side — a 
very  dainty  and  becoming  style  of  coiffure  which  even 
the  most  youthful  of  matrons  adopt  because  they  know 
it  makes  them  look  bewitching. 

Fashion  is  coming  back  to  lace,  which  had  been  too 
much  neglected  for  some  time  past  in  favour  of  braid, 
embroidery,  chenille,  and  fancy  fringes. 

Lace  and  ribbons  are  the  favourite  trimmings  for 
spring  toilettes.  There  is  a  new  lace  braid  which  is 
extremely  light  and  pretty. 

Indian  cashmere  is,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  quite 
the  favourite  material  for  demi-saison  and  spring  toilettes. 
It  is  often  combined  with  faille. 

Thus  a  costume  of  reddish  prune-coloured  cashmere 
is  worn  with  a  skirt  of  faille  of  the  same  shade,  trimmed 
with  a  ruched  flounce  and  a  bouillon. 

The  tablierof  prune  cashmere  is  trimmed  round  with 
braid  embroidered  with  chenille,  looped  up  at  the  back 
with  chenille  braid  and  fringe  of  the  same  ;  sleeves  with 
revers,  trimmed  to  correspond,  with  braid  and  fringe. 

A  costume  of  seal-coloured  cashmere  and  faille, 
with  very  fine  superposed  plisih  upon  the  faille  skirt ; 
cashmere  tunic  trimmed  with  silk  rep  braid  of  the  same 
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colour,  brocaded  with  tinted  yellow  marigolds  and 
brown  chenille  foliage. 

A  reception  or  dinner  toilette  of  rose-coloured  Indian 
cashmere  and  faille,  trimmed  with  rose-coloured  chenille 
braid  and  fringe.  The  bodice  is  open,  with  square  point 
lace  berthe  and  bow  of  pink  plush  ;  cocade  of  the  same 
in  the  hair. 

Another,  of  maize-coloured  cashmere  and  faille, 
trimmed  with  nasturtium-coloured  chenille  braid  and 
fringe. 

And  a  third  of  //7/(?«/-coloured  cashmere  and  satin, 
trimmed  with  braid  brocaded  with  coloured  flowers, 
and  with  old  Venetian  point. 

Very  pretty  lace  flchus  are  trimmed  with  chenille. 
Among  the  most  coquettish  models  are  the  Lavalliere 
fichu,  with  insertion  and  quillings  of  Valenciennes  lace, 
trimmed  with  bows  of  ribbon  both  in  front  and  at  the 
back. 

The  Isabella  fichu,  with  finely-pleated  frillings  of 
crepe  lisse,  cross-strips  of  white  or  coloured  faille  and 
Duchess  lace,  fastened  with  a  fringed  bow  from  which 
fall  two  lace  lappets. 

The  Dora  fichu  of  rose-coloured  chenille  gauze,  with 
large  bouquet  of  moss-roses  in  front. 

The  Marie  Louise,  of  del  blue  open-work  gauze, 
trimmed  with  cream  lace  and  drooping  loops  of  pale- 
blue  ribbons. 

And  the  Mervdlleuse  fichu,  quite  in  the  Directoire,  of 
Valenciennes  lace  with  bouillons  of  muslin,  with  man¬ 
darine-coloured  ribbons ;  the  front  part  of  the  fichu  is 
formed  of  two  crossed  lapels  fastened  with  a  bow  of 
ribbon. 

Lace  collarettes  are  also  very  fashionable  for  evening 
wear ;  they  are  of  white  lace,  or  white  and  black  com¬ 
bined,  sometimes  fastened  at  the  side  with  a  small 
poupon  of  ribbon. 

Morning  collars  are  no  longer  made  high  in  the 


neck  ;  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  composed  of  a  narrow 
band  standing  up  all  round  with  tiny  turned-down 
corners  in  front.  In  starched  linen  collars  these  corners 
are  frequently  ornamented  with  a  very  small  chessboard 
pattern  in  plain  and  open-work  embroidery,  or  some 
small  motif  in  raised  satin  stitch,  while  an  open-work 
hem  runs  round  the  edge.  The  cuffs  of  course  to 
correspond. 

The  spring  bonnets  are  certainly  a  good  deal  different 
in  shape  from  those  of  the  winter,  although  for  some 
time  the  high  and  eccentric  shapes  of  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  winter  season  had  been  gradually  merging 
into  the  more  sober  and  modest  style  of  the  capote. 

Most  of  the  new  models,  whether  of  silk  or  crape, 
or  of  Belgian  or  Dunstable  straw,  have  a  large  squarish 
or  rounded  crown  and  close-fitting  borders. 

A  favourite  model  is  the  Normandy  cap,  with  soft 
crown  and  close-fitting  border  well  encircling  the  head, 
though  not  large  enough  to  cover  more  than  quite  the 
upper  part  of  it. 

A  pretty  model  of  this  kind  made  to  match  a  grey 
toilette,  trimmed  with  rose  colour,  is  of  pearl-grey  silk. 
The  pleated  crown  is  trimmed  round  with  a  ruche  of 
the  silk,  deeply  unravelled  so  as  to  present  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  fluffy  border  of  soft  grey  feathers  ;  two  tiny 
clusters  of  monthly  roses  are  placed,  one  in  front,  at 
the  side,  and  one  at  the  back,  just  above  a  very  small 
pleated  curtain. 

Other  models  are  of  the  capote  shape,  with  squarish 
crown,  tiny  curtain,  and  the  border  just  raised  enough 
to  admit  of  a  ruched  trimming  underneath.  A  bonnet 
of  this  style  is  of  tilUiil  silk,  trimmed  with  unravelled 
ruches  of  lettuce-green  silk ;  it  has  wide  strings  of  the 
tilleul  silk  fringed  out  at  the  edges,  tied  at  the  side  in 
a  large  bow.  Most  of  the  new  spring  bonnets, 
whether  of  silk  or  straw,  are  made  with  wide  strings 
of  silk  cut  on  the  cross  and  fringed  out. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  LARGE  FASHION  PLATE. 

visiting  toilettes. 


1.  Costume  in  Havana  faille  and  grey  cashmere. 
Trained  skirt  with  ruched  flounces.  Very  long  po¬ 
lonaise,  the  front  trimmed  with  a  plastron  of  faille 
crossed  by  an  embroidered  braid  attached  with  buttons. 
A  grey  lacet  crosses  the  plastron  below  the  braid,  and 
is  tied  at  the  lower  edge.  This  polonaise  is  very  ample 
at  the  back,  and  one  of  the  sides  is  draped  to  the  plas¬ 
tron  with  long  bows  of  ribbon.  The  other  side  is 
open,  the  front  part  falling  straight,  the  back  draped 
under  this.  Round  the  polonaise  and  down  the  sleeve 
is  an  embroidered  braid,  and  at  the  wrists  two  cash- 
mere  cuffs  ornamented  with  buttons.  Capote  of  Ha¬ 
vana  faille  with  pleated  crown,  blue  ribbon  inside 
forming  the  trimming  and  strings  ;  brown  aigrette  at 
the  side  and  grey  feathers  at  the  back. 

2.  Costume  in  navy  blue  cashmere  cloth.  Trained 
skirt  with  deep  plisse,  ornamented  with  a  band  of 


figured  cashmere.  Cuirasse  with  Princess  back  form¬ 
ing  train,  the  edges  bound  with  yellow.  Band  of  cash- 
mere  in  the  centre  of  the  cuirasse  in  front,  and  blue 
turned-down  collar  trimmed  with  buttons.  Tablier 
in  both  materials,  draped  to  the  lower  edge  of  the 
cuirasse,  and  lost  sight  of  at  the  back  under  the  Prin¬ 
cess  train.  Cuffs  in  both  materials  ornamented  with 
buttons.  Grey  felt  bonnet  bordered  and  trimmed 
with  faille,  two  shades  of  grey,  two  shades  of  grey 
feathers  arranged  en  cascade  on  the  crown.  Border  of 
white  Malines  lace ;  rose  at  the  side,  and  grey  ribbon 
strings,  tied  at  the  side. 

Price  of  patterns  of  either  of  these,  6s.  6d.,  made 
up  ;  qs.,  flat  patterns. 

Madame  A.  Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent- 
garden.  Post-office  orders  to  be  made  payable  at 
King-street,  Covent-garden. 
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“  •  •  •  Another  lady  complained  much  of  a  pain  in  her  shoulders,  at  which  my  surprise  was  removed  when  I 
was  told  that  she  rode  from  Oxford-street  to  Pall-mall  with  her  chin  resting  the  whole  time  upon  tier  knees, 
occasioned  by  the  lowness  of  her  coach,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  by  the  altitude  of  her  headdn'ss.” — 

Lady's  Magazine,  March,  1778. 

cooked.  They  are  sold  at  a  much  lower  price  than 
ordinary  ox  tongues. 

The  severity  of  the  season  has  rather  delayed  the 
production  of  the  pretty  spring  novelties  [^that  usually 
fill  our  West-End  shops  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
Next  month  I  shall  probably  be  able  to  describe  some 
of  the  newest  and  prettiest  of  these  things,  but  at  present 
everybody  is  wrapped  in  furs  and  cashmeres,  and  the 
wind  is  as  bitterly  cold  as  it  ever  was  in  December. 
Black  silks,  however,  are  always  seasonable,  and  those 
who  want  bargains  in  that  line  may  visit  or  send  for 
patterns  to  Messrs.  Jay’s  Mourning  Warehouse, 
Regent-street.  The  black  silks  to  be  seen  there  at 
5s.  3d.,  5s.  9d.,  and  6s.  9d.  per  yard  are  rich,  thick, 
and  perfect  in  colour.  Their  width  is  24  inches  ;  and 
another  quality  at  4s.  6d.  per  yard  is  excellent  for  pleat- 
ngs,  and  of  wonderfully  good  quality  and  appearance 
or  so  very  low  a  price. 


T  the  present  time  the  fashionable  coiffures 
are  exactly  the  contrary  of  those  indicated 
rag  in  the  above  quotation.  They  are  small, 
arranged  close  to  the  head,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  simple  in  design  and  construc¬ 
tion.  I  give  an  illustration  of  one  of  the  more 
elaborate  styles,  suitable  for  a  dinner-party  or 
visit  to  the  theatre. 

Last  month  I  promised  our  readers  a  few  more 
details  as  to  Nelson’s  Opaque  Gelatine,  and  for 
these  I  must  refer  them  to  the  “  Englishwoman’s 
Economist,”  on  page  176. 


Apropos  of  good  things,  I  may  remind  our  subscribers 
of  the  excellence  of  McCall’s  PaysanduOx  Tongues, 
which  are  sold  in  tins  contdning  2^1bs.  or  3lbs.  each, 
and  may  be  ordered  through  any  grocer.  1  speak  as 
one  who  knows,  for  I  have  tried  these  tongues  and  have 
found  them  to  be  excellent  in  flavour,  and  not  too  much 


Here  is  an  illustration  of  a  pretty  spring  bonnet  of 
the  capote  shape,  made  of  ivory-coloured  faille,  and 
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trimmed  with  a  garland  of  violets  of  two  shades,  with 
dark-coloured  foliage.  A  bow  and  ends  of  violet  ribbon 
fall  over  the  shoulders.  A  puffing  of  faille  is  placed 
under  the  brim  of  the  bonnet.  At  one  side  of  this 
puffing  a  small  bunch  of  flowers  of  the  fashionable 
yellow  is  placed,  and  contrasts  admirably  with  the 
violets.  The  new  bonnets  just  brought  from  Paris  by 
Madame  Greene,  64,  Berners-street,  are  in  many  cases 
masses  of  flowers  and  foliage.  Some  of  them  closely 
resemble  old  ladies’  caps,  but  are  remarkably  becoming, 
and  instead  of  imparting  a  venerable  air  to  the  wearer, 
have  quite  the  contrary  effect.  I  noticed  a  skilful  com¬ 
bination  of  buttercup  yellow  with  pale  blue  which  would 
enable  a  blonde  to  wear  the  former  colour  without  injur¬ 
ing  the  effect  of  her  complexion.  Madame  Greene’s 
baby  bonnets  ate  exact  reproductions  of  little  girl-babies’ 
bonnets,  and  are  most  becoming  to  those  who  wear  their 
hair  crepe  or  curled  on  the  forehead.  The  very  brilliant 
but  delicate  reds  now  so  much  used  can  be  deftly  mixed 
with  other  colours,  so  as  to  prove  less  trying  than  when 
worn  alone.  These  shades  are  exquisitely  soft,  in  car¬ 
mine,  cerise,  and  rose-colour. 

Th^  new  mantles  shown  by  Mrs.  S.  Jay,  5,  West- 
bourne-grove,  are  trimmed  at  the  back  with  kilt  pleat- 
ings,  or  small  pleatings  placed  one  above  the  other. 
These  are  in  silk,  but  the  mantles  themselves  are  usually 
of  cashmere  the  fronts  are  loose,  the  back  fitting.  Mrs. 
Jay  still  undertakes  orders  for  trousseaux  and  layettes, 
though  her  success  in  dinner  dresses,  costumes,  mantles, 
and  dressing-gowns  has  been  such  as  to  induce  her  to 
give  up  the  other  part  of  the  business  in  some  measure. 
The  good  people  of  Asia  Minor,  as  Bayswater  is  some¬ 
times  called,  owing  to  the  number  of  residents  who 
have  returned  from  India,  have  good  taste  and  can 
appreciate  the  well-made  costumes  and  well-cut  dresses 
to  be  obtained  at  No.  5  in  the  rural-sounding  Grove, 
which  has  not  been  a  grove  within  the  memory  of 
man. 

I  am  so  constantly  holding  forth  in  praise  of  cash¬ 
meres  and  serges  that  I  am  afraid  my  readers  will  be 
rather  tired  of  the  subject,  but  if  people  nvill  send  me 
charming  patterns  I  cannot  help  falling  into  ecstasies 
over  them.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  the  occupation  is 
rather  tantalising.  I  have  just  received  a  packet  of 
patterns  from  Egerton  Burnett,  Wellington, 
Somerset.  Of  these  the  new  hand-made  cachemerienne 
serge  is  a  beautiful  material,  soft  and  light.  It  would 
drape  delightfully,  and  would  make  cool  travelling 
dresses  for  summer  and  autumn  tours.  The  price  is 
2s.  Ii^d.,  and  the  width  27  inches.  The  merino  and 
cachemire  finished  serges  are  less  expensive,  being 
2s.  6^d.  the  yard.  Among  my  patterns  is  a  beautiful 
pale  blue  that  would  make  a  most  charming  dinner 
dress.  The  Light  Yarn  Foal  Serges  are  inexpensive, 
being  is.  J^d.  per  yard.  They  resemble  tweeds,  but 
are  light  and  cool.  The  shades  are  in  browns  and 
greys.  I  have  mentioned  in  a  previous  number  the 
Royal  Wellington  Serge,  manufactured  by  the  same 
firm.  These  are  in  all  colours,  and  can  be  had  from 
Is.  2^d.  to  Js.  2d.  per  yard.  One  of  these  in  white 
would  make  a  very  pretty  summer  dress  for  a  young 
girl. 


I  must  now  do  the  honours  of  an  introduction,  and 
present  to  our  subscribers  a  new  acquaintance  that  will 
soon  become  a  friend  to  those  who  knit  and  crochet. 
The  “  Improved  Knitting  and  Crochet  Com¬ 
panion,”  of  which  I  give  an  illustration,  is  both  orna¬ 


mental  and  useful,  as  it  holds  the  ball  of  wool  or  the 
reel  of  crochet  cotton  at  the  side.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
really  useful  chatelaine  appendages  that  have  come  into 
use.  The  chain  can  be  shortened  at  will,  so  as  to  bring 
the  ball  nearer  the  hand  of  the  worker.  The  one  of 
which  I  give  a  sketch  is  very  superior  in  construction 
to  others  that  I  have  seen.  The  spindle  passes  through 
a  reel  on  which  the  wool  has  previously  been  wound, 
and  there  is  no  danger  of  the  wool  becoming  entangled 
or  twitching  off,  as  in  those  unprovided  with  a  reel. 
Stocking-knitters  who  work  with  silks  of  two  colours 
can  order  either  two  reels,  which  they  can  change  as 
needed,  or  a  double  reel,  constructed  with  a  special 
view  to  the  convenience  of  workers  in  two  colours. 
The  design  is  pretty,  resembling  a  stirrup,  and  the 
upper  part  can  be  converted  into  a  fan  or  scent-bottle 
holder  by  unhooking  the  chains  from  the  worsted 
holder.  It  is  particularly  well  suited  to  be  a  fan-holder, 
as  the  chain  may  remain  at  full  length  when  the  fan  is 
in  use,  and  when  the  owner  is  about  to  dance  the 
chatelaine  chain  can  be  hooked  up  as  it  appears  in  our 
illustration.  The  Improved  Knitting  and  Crochet  Com¬ 
panion  can  be  had  gilt,  silver-plated,  or  oxydised,  and 
may  be  ordered  wholesale  from  the  manufacturers, 
Gourdel,  Vales,  and  Co.,  6  and  7,  Old  Change,  Cheap- 
side,  or  retail  from  Messrs.  Asser  and  Sherwin,  81, 
Strand,  Mr.  Aldis,  61,  Buckingham-palace-road,  and 
Mr.  Reid,  161,  Oxford-street.  The  price  is  from  5s., 
but  there  are  more  elaborate  designs  which  convert 
this  useful  companion  into  a  very  hardcome  present. 
The  bobbin  holds  two  skeins  of  wool,  and  the  spindle 
holds  reels  of  crochet  cotton  of  any  size.  I  have  no 
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218. — Lace  Edging  for 
Washing  Matirials. 


Initial  for  Handkerchiefs  (M) 


•Stand  and  Folio  for  Newspapers. 
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226. — Detail  of  220. 


227. — Design  for  Darning  on  Net. 


223- 

Insertion  FOR  UnDERLINEN. 


225. 

Initial  for  Handkerchiefs  (K.) 


224. — Cover  for  Flower-Pot. 
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doubt  knitters  will  record  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  per- 
fecters  of  this  most  useful  little  article. 

A  few  words  about  those 

“  blessings  to  men. 

The  Hindoo,  the  Owl,  and  the  Warerley  pen.” 

The  “  Owl”  has  so  fine  a  point  as  almost  to  resemble 
an  etching  pen,  but,  like  all  the  pens  of  Messrs. 
Macniven  and  Cameron,  are  slightly  curved  upwards 
at  the  nib,  which  prevents  their  being  in  the  least 
scratchy.  The  “  Pickwick’’  has  not  quite  so  fine  a 
point.  The  “  Waverley”  holds  the  ink  well,  and  writes 
blacker  than  the  two  former.  The  “  Commercial”  has 
a  very  fine  point,  but  writes  easily  and  flowingly.  This 
is  a  pen  one  would  enjoy  making  a  column  of  figures 
with,  it  would  do  them  so  neariy.  The  “  Nile”  pen 


is  raised  in  a  curve,  which  enables  it  to  hold  a  quantity 
of  ink,  a  great  desideratum  with  rapid  writers  and  rapid 
thinkers  whose  thoughts  flow  faster  than  they  can  record 
them.  The  “  Hindoo”  pen  is  also  very  pleasant  to  write 
with.  Those  who  write  much  will  admit  that  a  great 
deal  depends  on  the  pen  one  uses.  If  it  be  a  bad  pen 
it  reacts  unfavourably  on  the  writer’s  mood  ;  but  a  good 
pen,  on  the  contrary,  helps  one  very  considerably. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Nash,  58,  Nelson-square,  Blackfriars- 
ROAD,  produces  an  exact  copy  of  any  signature,  engrossed 
in  bold  relief,  for  a  charge  of  3s.  These  facsimiles  are 
useful  for  stamping  circulars,  marking  linen,  &c. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Rowe  has  largely  extended  his  premises 
at  88,  Brompton-road — a  proof  of  the  popularity  of 
his  Oroide  Gold  Jewellery. 

Humming-Bird. 


AMERICAN  MEAT. 


Ii’i'.  T  is  not  true  that  the  truffle  harvest  has 

failed ;  it  is  simply  a  report  got  up  by 
the  turkeys,”  said  Alphonse  Karr  in  Les 
Guepes.  Our  readers  may  apply  the 
quotation  to  American  beef  and  mutton 
and  English  butchers  for  themselves.  Notwith- 
n  •  standing  the  opposition  that  would  necessarily 
be  encountered  from  those  whose  profits  are 
threatened  by  the  importation  of  shiploads  of 
.7.,  fresh  beef,  the  American  meat  is  gradually  be- 
«  coming  known  and  appreciated.  In  a  few  weeks, 
1  when  the  initiatory  impedimenta  incidental  to  the 
novelty  of  the  undertaking  shall  have  been  overcome, 
there  will,  doubtless,  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  small 
joints  and  having  them  delivered  at  the  purchaser’s 
loor.  This,  at  present,  seems  to  be  the  principal 
obstacle  to  a  fair  trial  of  the  imported  meat.  Mr. 
Tallerman,  whose  Cold  Storage  cellars  under  Cannon- 
street  Station  were  recently  described  in  the  Times,  has 
written  to  the  Daily  News  describing  the  “  scenes  that 
have  been  witnessed  this  week  at  the  New  Hall  market 
for  the  sale  of  American  meat  on  the  part  of 
butchers  decrying  the  quality  of  the  meat  to  bystanders, 
while  others  in  the  trade  have  been  quietly  buying  it 
up,”  and  replying  to  complaints  from  purchasers  that 
they  could  not  obtain  the  meat  at  7d.  per  pound,  as 
advertised.  The  explanation  is  very  simple.  We  give 
it  in  Mr.  Tallerman’s  own  words  : — “  We  sell  special 
parts  at  rates  proportionate  to  the  average  price  of  yd. 
per  pound  for  the  side.  Unfortunately,  American 
bullocks  are  not  entirely  composed  of  sirloins  and 
steaks,  and  if  a  customer  will  prefer  a  choice  piece  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  inferior  parts,  a  price  above  the 
average  rate  for  the  whole  is  inevitable.  Hence  some 
correspondents  state  that  they  have  been  to  the  stores 
expecting  to  buy  meat  at  8d.  per  pound,  and  find  that 


for  ribs  and  for  sirloins  they  are  charged  lod.  per 
pound.  Upon  this  foundation  they  assert  that  the  price 
has  been  raised,  an  assertion  which  is  absolutely  untrue. 
The  prices  of  various  parts  range  from  per  pound 
to  lod.  per  pound,  making  an  average  rate  of  yd.  per 
pound  on  the  side,  and  at  these  prices  I  refer  every  one 
to  their  own  butchers’  bills  to  decide  for  themselves 
whether  there  is  not  a  saving  of  3d.  to  ^d.  per  pound 
on  the  better  parts,  and  even  a  greater  saving  on  the  in¬ 
ferior  parts,  upon  the  prices  at  present  demanded  by  our 
London  butchers.  Until  the  public  becomes  equally 
enamoured  of  briskets,  flanks,  &c.,  as  it  is  of  ribs  and 
sirloins,  I  do  not  see  how  a  difference  in  price  is  to  be 
avoided  when  one  is  taken  and  the  other  is  left.” 

Some  persons  refuse  to  believe  in  the  excellence  of 
the  American  meat,  because  they  cannot  understand 
how  it  is  possible  to  sell  good  meat  at  so  low  a  price, 
considering  all  the  expenses  of  bringing  it  over  to  this 
country.  This  is  explained,  however,  clearly  enough 
in  a  letter  from  “  An  English  Officer”  to  the  Standard. 
He  says  that  in  Kingston,  Canada,  the  usual  price  of 
beef  and  mutton  is  2^  cents  per  pound,  of  a  good  goose 
from  a  shilling  to  I4d.,  of  a  turkey  4s.,  and  of  fowls 
pd.  and  6d.  This  suggests  a  still  further  development 
of  the  trade,  and  a  few  shiploads  of  poultry  about 
Christmas-time  might  materially  alter  the  aspect  of  the 
Christmas  dinner-tables  of  our  poorer  classes,  most  of 
whom  never  taste  poultry  from  January  to  De¬ 
cember. 

We  shall  recur  to  this  subject  next  month,  closing  for 
the  present  with  a  word  of  advice  as  to  the  cooking  of 
the  American  meat,  which  must  be  done  very  slowly 
and  thoroughly,  as,  owing  to  the  refrigerating  process, 
the  inner  portions  are  apt  to  be  underdone  if  roasting 
or  boiling  be  accomplished  as  quickly  as  by  the  ordinary 
method. 
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THE  ‘‘ SHOP-WINOOWS.*’ 


'  Disconne  we  now  of  silks  and  cloth  of  gold, 
Of  robes  for  birthdays  and  high  festivals. 
The  maiden’s  simple  unadom^  attire, 

And  of  the  modest  toilet  of  the  bride.” 


DISCOURSE”  on  silks  at  the  present 
time  forms  a  subject  with  a  very  trijte 
entendre.  I  suppose  few  of  us  have  failed 
to  notice  how  little  silk  has  been  worn 
forming  complete  costumes  during  the 
last  few  years,  nor  the  extent  to  which  it  has 
P  been  replaced  by  all  sorts  of  fancy  or  plain 
materials,  except  in  the  matter  of  garnitures,  to 
mix  with  other  stuffs.  The  natural  and  grievous 
^  consequence  of  this  is  the  great  failure  of  the 
-Jr  silk  trade  at  Lyons,  and  consequent  distress  of  a 
^  large  population,  the  result  being  that  silks  are 
very  much  cheaper  than  they  have  been  for  some  time. 
A  double  inducement  is  thus  offered  for  buying  them  at 
present,  as  even  a  slight  impetus  might  do  a  little  to  re¬ 
establish  this  industry. 

The  “  cloths  of  gold,”  too,  demand  no  slight  con¬ 
sideration  ;  or,  what  is  a  very  good  substitute  for  these, 
the  magnificent  silk,  satin,  and  velvet  brocades,  in  all 
rich  Oriental  and  other  designs,  and  the  plain  and  fancy 
satins,  all  admirably  adapted  to  the  present  style  of 
Princess  dress  and  for  “  high  festivals.”  The  “  simple 
unadorned  attire”  may  be  found  in  the  soft,  graceful 
cashmeres,  beiges,  and  other  woollen  fabrics,  about 
which  I  shall  say  more  presently. 

The  “  windows”  are  at  present  very  rich  in  all  matters 
of  dress  and  ornament.  The  Boat  Race  has,  as  usual, 
been  the  occasion  for  the  creation  of  blue  stuffs  of 


letter,  is  a  miniature  animal,  fowl,  or  spoon  in  gilt,  the 
most  popular  representatives  of  their  respective  species 
being  a  duck,  goose,  donkey,  and  deer.  It  is  curious  to 
notice  en  passant  that  the  masculine  Jewellery — that  is, 
the  scarf-pins — display  the  long-eared  quadruped  and  the 
spoon,  the  others  being  left  for  the  feminine  ornaments. 

There  are  very  pretty  porte-bonheur  rings  for  the  finger 
and  scarf  in  plain  and  chased  silver,  and  earrings  in  the 
form  of  a  tiny  dove  at  3s.  6d.  per  pair.  Others  of  the 
same  pattern  are  in  diamonds  and  turquoise,  and  are 
amongst  the  most  charming  hijoux  of  the  kind  I  see. 
Pretty  novelties  in  ash-trays  are  2S.  6d. ;  and  fusee-cases, 
a  mixture  of  gilt  and  silver,  forming  a  tiny  book,  are 
2s.  4d.  Sprays  of  silvery  flowers  for  the  hair,  fern,  ivy, 
and  other  leaves,  are  from  3s.  6d.  The  new  scent-bottle 
is  in  crystal  gilt,  and  in  the  form  of  a  dagger,  with 
chatelaine  hook  and  chain ;  and  silver  bouquet-holders 
richly  chased,  and  having  similar  suspender,  are  6s. 6d. 
A  novelty  in  pencil-cases  is  a  model  of  the  “  Woolwich 
Infant,”  and  made  in  different  sizes,  price  from  6s.  6d. 

Amongst  a  large  number  of  patterns  of  spring  dress 
and  jacket  materials  are  Mille-rais  cashmere  in  different 
shades  of  grey,  blue,  and  black,  26  inches  wide,  and 
2s.  pd.  per  yard.  Mille  Pots,  a  self-colonred  stuff, 
covered  with  tiny  spots  which  suggest  the  name,  2s. 
per  yard.  Rich  silk  damask,  a  lovely  material  for 
evening  wear.  One  pattern  has  a  cardinal  ground, 
covered  with  cream  satin  design ;  a  second  fawn 


most  lovely  shades,  varying  from  the  hue  of  a  sunny 
southern  sky  and  the  equally  beautiful  one  of  the  ocean 
to  the  darkest  tints  of  heavily-laden  clouds  before  a 
thunderstorm.  Others,  again,  with  their  exquisite  floral 
treasures  remind  us  that  at  the  present  season, 

“  Everywhere  al)out  us  are  they  glowing, 

Some  like  stars  to  tell  us  Spring  is  born ; 


colour,  with  pale  blue ;  a  third  prune,  with  silver 
grey  ;  and  another  blue,  shaded  from  the  lightest  to  the 
darkest  hues. 

Silk  damascene  is  a  mixture  of  alternate  tiny  stripes 
of  satin  and  woollen,  brown  shaded  into  cream,  grey 
and  maize,  steel  grey  and  black.  This  pretty  materi^ 
would  make  up  admirably  with  a  plain  one,  the  same 


Others,  their  blue  eyes  with  tears  o’erflowing, 

Stiind  like  Ruth  amid  the  golden  corn.” 

I  must  confess  to  a  great  partiality  for  those  two  colours 
— the  soft  dewy  blue  and  the  no  less  pretty  shade  of 
golden  corn — a  taste  I  have  no  doubt  many  of  you,  my 
readers,  share  with  me,  and  one  which  we  shall  have 
ample  opportunity  of  gratifying  during  the  spring  and 
early  summer. 

Side  by  side  with  the  rage  for  yellow  runs  that  of 
silver  jewellery  and  oinaments,  a  natural  consequence 
as  affording  the  contrast  which  gold  cannot  offer.  Silver 
coin  necklaces  are  of  very  numerous  designs,  and  in 
imitation  are  sold  at  extremely  low  prices,  beginning  at 
4s.  6d.  for  those  consisting  of  one  row  of  coins,  while 
others,  again,  have  two  or  three  rows. 

The  new  brooch,  earrings,  and  scarf-pins  are  curiously 
suggestive — more  so  than  complimentary.  They  con¬ 
sist  of  the  letter  “  U”  in  silver  or  oxydised  metal,  and 
placed  across,  reclining  gracefully  or  otherwise  on  this 


colour  as  the  darkest  stripe,  for  a  spring  or  early  summer 
dress.  It  is  4s.  6d.  per  yard.  But  for  simple,  lady¬ 
like,  and  useful  wear,  I  recommend  the  fine  Devonshire 
serges  or  the  diagonal  homespun  beiges.  They  are  in 
all  pretty  shades  of  brown  and  steel  grey,  and  47 
inches  wide.  Being  entirely  of  wool,  these  will  wash 
or  clean  very  nicely  without  looking  passe.  The  usual 
price  is  3s.  l id.  per  yard  for  this  width. 

For  spring  paletots  there  are  black  mohair  matelasses, 
resembling  the  cloths  worn  in  winter  in  pattern,  but 
much  thinner  and  firmer  in  texture,  53  inches  wide, 
and  los.  6d.  per  yard,  and  different  shades  of  the  same 
material  in  grey  and  light  brown  and  fawn  colour  at 
the  same  price  and  of  equal  width.  These  display  a 
variety  of  pretty  patterns,  some  of  them  alternating  with 
stripes,  crosses,  arranged  diagonally  or  vertically.  I 
have  seen  these  mohair  matelasses  made  up  into  Princess 
dresses  also  and  with  admirable  effect. 

Bonnets  present  a  variety  of  aspects,  and  are  likely 
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to  do  so  until  the  weather  becomes  a  little  milder. 
Felt  and  velvet  have  scarcely  given  way  yet  to  spring 
chapeaux,  and  those  for  the  intermediate  season  are  in 
faille,  lace,  or  chip.  Straw  will  be  much  worn  during 
spring  and  summer.  I  see  a  number  of  models,  trimmed 
and  otherwise,  and  favour  seems  to  be  awarded  to 
those  of  rather  a  coarse  texture.  Most  of  these  have 
the  brim  turned  up  slightly  in  front,  and  filled  in  with 
the  silk  or  faille  which  forms  the  trimming  of  the 
bonnet.  Feathers,  ostrich  more  especially,  are  still  the 
order  of  the  day,  although  by-and-by  they  will  no 


doubt  be  superseded  by  flowers  and  foliage  as  the  season 
advances. 

Exquisite  wreaths  and  clusters  are  prepared  for  these 
garnitures,  and  the  favourite  tint  is  tilleul  shaded  into 
dark  olive  green,  maize  or  yellow  spring  flowers  being 
either  mixed  with  the  wreaths  or  arranged  in  clusters 
to  go  with  them.  I  have  seen  several  models  entirely 
covered  with  flowers,  but  these  are,  of  course,  not 
suitable  for  common  wear.  Chenille  fringe  the  same 
colour  as  the  foliage  is  introduced  with  charming  effect 
in  the  garnitures. 

Louise  de  Tour. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 


207. — Andalcsiax  Vest. 

Andalusian  vest  in  prey  Sicilienne,  with  high  and  turned-downi 
collar,  the  former  in  velvet,  the  latter  in  faille.  This  vest  is  laced 
in  front  with  silk  cord  and  tassels.  Another  lacing  is  arranged  at 
the  corner  of  the  vest,  serving  to  suspend  an  auuioniere  in  faille. 
This  model  can  also  be  made  in  dark  blue  velvet ;  the  turnwl-down 
collar,  points  of  the  aumoui&re,  cord,  and  tassels  in  gold-coloured 
silk. 

108. — Elegant  Robe  dk  Chambee. 

Elegant  robe  de  ehambre  in  pearl-grey  cashmere.  The  front  is 
quite  plain,  the  back  semi-fitting.  The  lower  edge  of  the  skirt  is 
dentele'  on  a  plisse  of  pale  blue  faille.  A  coquille  of  cashmere  aud 
]Mile  blue  bows  is  placed  on  the  back,  terminating  in  a  bow  with 
long  ends.  A  pocket  is  placed  at  the  side,  finisluHl  with  bows  of 
ribbon,  and  this  with  the  sleeve  ii  ornamented  like  the  lower  edge 
of  the  skirt. 

209. — Toilettes  foe  Visiting  anp  Conceets. 

1.  Demi-trained  skirt  with  deep  plisse  all  round.  Princess  tunic 
a  la  juive,  open  en  biais,  one  side  longer  than  the  other.  Both  are  open 
at  the  side  si'ams,  and  at  the  beginning  of  this  opening  the  pocket 
is  placed.  The  back  of  the  tunic  is  very  long  and  ample,  falling  in 
three  pleats  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  skirt.  A  rich  braid  is  placed 
n  all  the  edges.  The  sleeve  is  demi-pagoda,  ornamented  with 
braid,  and  filled  in  at  the  wrist  with  pli.«scs.  Felt  bonnet,  tymbal 
form,  with  pleating  of  blue  faille  inside  the  brim.  Round  the 
pointed  crown  is  a  bias  of  plush,  forming  a  large  bow  in  front. 

2.  Toilette  for  concert  or  dinner.  Long  trained  skirt  with  deep 
plisse,  laught  with  a  bias  which  forms  a  heading  at  the  upper 
edge.  The  left  side  has  a  fan-shaped  ornamentation  of  alternate 
lace  and  plissc's,  filling  the  sjiace  left  by  the  draping  of  the  tunic. 
The  latter,  of  the  same  material  as  the  dress,  forms  a  round  tablier 
in  front,  is  then  raised  at  the  sides,  fulling  at  the  back  to  the  lower 
edge  of  the  train.  The  trimming  consists  of  two  rows  of  small 
faille  bows.  Corsage  with  pleating  of  gauze  at  the  upper  edge,  the 
front  basque  forming  a  pointed  tablier ;  the  back  iK>inted  and  form¬ 
ing  rovers  at  the  side.  Elbow  sleeves  with  plisses  and  bias. 

210.  — Visiting  and  Ball  Toilettes. 

1.  Demi-trained  skirt  with  a  deep  jdisse  round  the  lower  edge. 
Juive  tunic  in  black  velvet,  double-breasted,  with  rovers  collar,  aud 
trimmed  with  embroidered  braid.  At  the  right  side  it  is  open 
sufficiently  to  show  the  under-skirt,  the  space  closed  by  a  pocket, 
trimmed  with  braid  and  rich  fringe.  A  magnificent  fringe  with 
double  rows  of  tassels  ornaments  the  borders  of  the  tunic. 

2.  Ball  toilette  for  a  young  married  lady  in  faille  and  white 
gauze.  The  front  is  ornamented  with  three  draperies  of  gauze 
edged  with  lace,  aud  finished  at  the  sides  with  a  small  rosette  and 
geraniums  with  leaves.  At  the  back  a  long  train  has  this  trimming 
repeated  near  the  lower  edge.  Tlie  upper  part  is  puffed  amply,  and 
retained  by  a  wide  faille  ribbon  retaining  two  garlands  of  flowers, 
which  unite  with  those  on  the  tablier.  Low  cuirasse  with  long 
basques,  bordered  with  lace  and  a  garland  of  flowers  and  leaves. 
The  upjier  edge  of  the  corsage  has  a  frill  of  gauze  and  wreath  of 
lowers. 

21 1.  — Elegant  Walking  Toilettes. 

1.  Costume  in  faille  and  violet  velvet.  Trained  skirt  in  faille, 
trimmed  at  the  back  with  plisses,  bound  with  light  mauve  faille. 
In  front  the  garniture  consists  of  violet  fringe  and  embroidered 
braid,  separate  by  velvet.  Similar  braid  with  two  rows  of  fringe 
en  the  upper  part  of  the  tablier.  Velvet  pocket  at  the  side,  formed 
of  two  revers,  crossed  and  bordered  with  mauve  faille.  Cuirasse 


habit  in  violet  velvet,  the  cuirasse  laced  on  a  plastron  of  mauve  faille. 
At  the  back  this  habit  is  prolonged  into  long  basques,  buttoned  in  the 
centre  in  all  its  length,  and  bound  with  mauve.  Faille  sleeves  with 
row  of  braid,  terminating  at  the  wrist  in  a  double  cuff  of  velvet 
plisses  of  faille.  Collarette  and  sleeves  in  batiste  and  Valenciennes. 
White  felt  honnet,  trimmed  and  lined  with  violet  velvet. 

2.  Costume  in  faille  and  Russian  green  cashmere.  Faille  skirt 
with  train  added,  the  lower  edge  ornamented  with  plissd  and 
flounces.  Cashmere  imlonaise,  fastened  diagonally  in  front  with 
grc'en  silk  buttons.  The  centre  of  the  back  is  of  gatherwl  faille ; 
the  two  sides  of  cashmere,  one  so  cut  as  to  show  the  jupon,  the 
other  prolonged  into  a  large  square  end,  forming  a  revers  at  the 
back.  This  part  is  re-united  to  the  front  hy  silk  cord  and  tassels. 
F'ringe  at  the  lower  edge,  and  passementerie  on  all  the  borders.  A 
faille  scarf  gracefully  pleated  in  front  is  caught  at  the  side  under  a 
passementerie  ornament,  then  terminates  in  two  large  hmps.  The 
sleeves  are  finished  at  the  wrist  with  plisses  and  bracelet.  Grey 
velvet  bonnet,  with  velvet  and  feather  to  match. 

212. — COSTCMES  FOE  A  YoUNG  MOTEEE  AND  ChILDEEN. 

1.  For  a  little  girl  of  five.  Dress  in  lilac  Sicilienne,  plastron  of 
velvet  in  front  with  pearl  buttons  at  both  sides.  Cuirasse  corsage, 
bordered  with  velvet,  to  which  is  attached  a  pleated  skirt.  Velvet 
coll’ir  and  cutfs.  Baby  bonnet  in  lilac  surah,  with  velvet  brim  and 
ostrich  feathers. 

2.  For  a  little  boy  of  two.  Blue  cashmere  frock,  skirt  pleated  at 
the  back,  plain  in  front,  paletot  with  pleated  silk  ])lastron  in  front 
and  at  the  back.  Collar  and  sleeves  bound  with  faille. 

3.  For  a  little  girl  of  three.  Dress  in  fine  grey  cloth.  Redingotc 
bound  with  rose  faille,  and  ornamented  with  buttons.  The  fronts 
of  this  are  bound  Princess  form,  and  the  back  like  a  coat.  Large 
faille  collar  and  culls.  Tyrolieu  hat  in  grey  felt,  with  rose-colour 
scarf. 

4.  For  a  young  wife.  Costume  in  grey  woollen  brocho  and 
brown  velvet.  Princess  form  in  front,  long  enough  to  simulate  a 
tablier,  draped  at  the  side  in  large  folds.  A  wide  velvet  sash  crosses 
the  front  below  the  waist,  and  is  lost  sight  of  at  the  side  under 
the  drapery.  The  edges  of  the  front  are  bordered  with  deep  bias  of 
velvet.  The  train  is  edged  with  a  flounce  and  dentele.  A  tunic  in 
broche,  finished  with  fringe,  is  added  at  the  left  side  of  the  dress, 
terminating  under  a  bow  of  velvet.  Sailor  collar  in  velvet.  The 
sleeve  is  of  both  stuffs,  and  an  Alsatian  bow  of  velvet  to  match 
the  dress  is  worn  in  the  hair. 

213.— Riding-Habit  in  Russian  Oeeen  Cloth  and  Walking 
Costume. 

1.  Skirt  very  long  and  full  at  the  back.  Tight-fitting  jacket  with 
long  postillion  bastjue ;  the  two  comers  forming  small  revers  are 
trimmed  with  narrow  braid  and  tiny  buttons.  The  front  basques 
are  equally  long,  and  buttoned  all  tbe  way  down.  The  cuff  on  the 
sleeve  is  trimmed  similarly  to  the  revers.  Beaver  hat  with  long 
gauze  scarf. 

2.  Walking  toilette.  Demi-trained  skirt  in  front.  A  tablier  is 
simulated  by  deep  fringe  and  embroidered  braid.  A  wide  faille 
ribbon  is  arranged  at  the  side  as  shown  in  illustration.  The  gar¬ 
niture  at  the  back  consists  of  three  flounces  only,  the  uppermost 
having  a  heading.  Paletot  fastened  diagonally,  and  trimmed  with 
embroidered  braid  and  fringe.  Faille  bonnet  to  match  the  dress. 
The  crown  consists  of  a  puff,  caught  with  a  twist  of  riblion,  under 
which  a  pleating  of  gauze  is  placed.  Cluster  of  flowers  at  the  side 
of  the  front,  retaining  a  long  gauze  scarf. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 
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Masaue  a.  Letellieb,  30,  Henrietta  St.,  Cotent  Garden,  W.C.,  suppLiEg  ald  the  Materials 
REQUIRED  FOB  THE  NEEDLEWORK  DeSIONB  ON  THESE  PaQES. 


114. — Walking  Toilettes. 

i.  Costume  in  faille,  with  double  box -pleated  flounces  round  the 
skirt.  Confection  half  paletot  and  half  cuirasse.  The  two  fronts 
and  the  borders  of  this  vetement  arc  in  matelasse,  and  the  rest  of 
it  in  Sieilienne.  A  double  binding  of  faille  Iwrders  tbe  matelasse, 
and  is  finisbed  with  a  rich  fringe.  Turned-down  velvet  collar. 
Sleeves  in  Sieilienne,  with  cuff  of  matelasse  and  bow  of  ribbon ; 
another  l)ow  on  each  side  of  the  front,  lllaek  velvet  capote,  the 
brim  filled  in  with  a  band  of  white  sunih ;  strings  to  match. 
Drapery  to  match  round  the  crown,  with  bow  at  the  back  and 
coque  feathers. 

Toilette  for  a  little  girl  of  seven  or  nine  in  blue  cashmere. 
Short  skirt  with  faille  pliss^s.  Confection  forming  Princess  fronts  half¬ 
fitting  and  long  cuirasse  back.  The  latter  is  striped  with  n  long 
band  of  pleated  faille,  and  round  all  the  edges  are  a  triple  fold  of 
faille  and  a  plisse.  Pk“ated  pocket  with  bows  of  ribbon.  A  double 
cuff’  at  the  wrists  and  bracelet  of  ribbon.  Toque  with  soft  crown 
of  faille  and  brim  of  velvet,  matching  the  colour  of  the  dress. 
Coque  feather  fulling  over  the  back. 

114A  and  22Z. — Edgings  for  Underlinen. 

Embroidery. 

Trace  the  designs  on  cambric  or  nainsook,  go  over  tbe  outlines 
with  cotton,  and  work  the  embroidery  in  satin,  overcast,  and  button¬ 
hole  stitch.  The  ground  must  then  be  cut  away  according  to  illus¬ 
tration. 

215. — Glovk-Hox. 

This  useful  little  box  is  made  out  of  a  cigar-case  in  which  holes 
have  been  drilled  for  the  silk  and  wool  to  pass  through.  The 
design,  which  may  be  according  to  the  worker’s  choice,  is  then 
worked  with  wool  and  purse  silk,  and  tbe  outlines  are  filled 
up  with  red,  blue,  and  green  wool  alternately,  overcasting  each 
strand  of  wool  with  jellow  purse  silk.  Tbe  lM)rder  is  worked  accord- 
Dg  to  our  illustration  with  wool  and  silk.  Bordering  the  embroidery 
is  a  band  of  black  velvet  fastened  on  with  brass  studs.  Inside  the 
box  is  lined  with  jircssed  silver  paper.  The  box  rests  on  four  largo 
metal  feet  of  a  circular  shape, 

216  and  225. — Initials  for  Handkerchiefs,  &c. 

To  be  embroidered  in  satin  and  overcast  stitch  with  white  and 
coloured  thread. 

217.— Stand  and  Folio  for  Newspapers. 

Easel-shaped  stand  of  blaek  polished  wood  to  hold  two  folios. 
Tninsfer  tbe  outlines  on  a  ground  of  olive-green  satin,  and  overcast 
the  outlines  with  silk  of  the  same  colour.  Then  fill  uj)  the  separ.ite 
patterns  with  gold  thread  sewn  on  with  olive-green  silk.  The 
patterns  are  edged  round  with  satin  stitch  of  olive-green  silk,  and 
the  raised  spots  of  the  same  silk  are  edged  with  gold  cord. 

218. — Lace  for  Washing  Materials. 

Trace  the  design  on  tracing-paper,  over  which  place  fine  Brussels 
net ;  go  over  the  outlines  with  overcast  and  buttonhole  stitch ;  put 
in  the  lace  stitches  and  cut  away  the  net  as  required. 

219  and  227. — Designs  fob  Darning  on  Net. 

These  designs  arc  worked  on  black  or  white  net,  with  black  split 
filoselle  or  white  embroidery  cotton. 

220  and  226. — Case  fob  Cartes-de-Visite. 

The  ease  is  made  of  grey  jardiniere  canvas,  and  is  cmbroidere<l 
with  blue  and  black  filoselle  silk.  The  case  is  then  lined  with 
lutestring  and  fitted  with  straps  of  blue  sarcenet  ribbon,  as  shown  in 
illustration  220.  A  button  and  buttonhole  arc  used  for  the  fastening, 
and  the  case  is  edged  with  overcast  stitches  of  bine  silk. 

221. — Work-Basket  of  Fancy  Straw  and  Black  Polished 
Cane. 

Bound  the  lid  is  a  band  of  violet  ribbon,  on  which  a  white  braid 
is  sewn  with  ])oint  rnsse  stitches  of  violet  silk.  The  braid  is  also 
embroidered  with  lilac  silk  and  gold  cord  sewn  on  with  violet  silk. 
Bows  and  pleating  of  violet  silk. 

223. — Insertion  fob  Undeblinbn. 

Knotted  Work. 

Take  12  strands  of  thread  two  yards  long  and  fold  them  in  halves, 
ist  row :  4  tatted  knots  with  the  ist  over  the  2nd,  the  4th  over  the 
3rd,  the  2i8t  over  the  22ud,  and  tbe  24th  over  the  23rd;  then  i 
double  knot  with  tbe  first  4,  the  centre  4,  and  the  last  4 ;  4  tatted 
knots  with  the  5th  over  tbe  6th,  and  the  20th  o*cr  the  19th;  3 
tatted  knots  with  the  7th  over  the  8th,  and  the  i8th  over  the  17th; 
I  tatted  knot  with  tbe  9th  over  the  loth,  and  the  i6th  over  the 
i5tb.  2nd  row:  2  buttonhole  knots  with  the  nth,  lotb,  9th,  8th, 
7tb,  6tb,  and  5th  strand  in  succession  over  the  1 2th  strand,  and  2 
buttonhole  knots  with  the  14th  to  the  20th  over  the  13th.  Leave 


the  first  and  last  4  unnoticed.  3rd  to  8th  row :  Like  the  preceding, 
using  as  foundation  thread  the  strand  nearest  to  the  beginning,  and 
the  strand  nsed  in  one  row  is  left  unnoticed  in  the  following  one,  so 
that  in  the  8th  row  only  2  buttonhole  loops  are  knotted.  9th  row  : 
I  tatted  knot  with  the  1st  over  the  2nd,  and  the  24th  over  the  23rd, 
14  tutted  knots  w  ith  the  4th  over  the  3rd,  and  tbe  21st  over  the 
22nd,  1  purl  between  the  eentre  2  of  the  14 ;  then  i  double  knot 
with  the  first  and  last  4  elose  to  the  separate  tatted  knots,  so  as  to 
form  a  loop  with  each,  2  buttonhole  knots  with  the  6th  to  the  12th 
strand  in  succession  over  the  5th,  and  with  the  19th  to  the  13th  over 
the  20th,  but  before  knotting  this  row  dr.iw  the  5th  and  20th  strand 
through  the  purl  of  the  loop.  10th  row:  1  double  knot  with  the 
I  ith  to  the  14th  strand,  7  times  alternately  1  buttonhole  knot  with 
the  12th  over  the  nth,  i  with  the  nth  over  the  12th,  and  i  with 
the  13th  over  the  i4th  strand,  then  1  double  knot  with  the  4  eentre 
strands,  15  tatted  knots  with  the  9th  over  the  loth,  and  the  i6th 
over  the  15th  strands,  1  purl  between  the  3rd  and  4tb,  6th  and  7th, 
9th  and  loth,  and  12th  and  13th,  20  tutted  knots  with  the  7th  over 
the  8th,  and  the  i8th  over  the  17th,  joining  the  foundation  thread 
to  the  nearest  purl  after  every  4th  knot  (see  illustration),  and  working 

1  purl  between  the  6th  and  7th,  loth  and  11th,  14th  and  15th  knots, 
25  tatted  knots  with  the  Sth  over  the  6th,  and  with  the  20th  over 
qhc  19th  strand,  joining  to  the  purl  after  the  7th,  13th,  and  19th 
tatted  knots,  and  working  i  purl  between  the  9th  and  10th,  and 
15th  and  1 6th,  *  7  tatted  knots  with  the  1st  over  the  2nd,  and  with 
the  24th  over  the  23rd,  7  tatted  knots  with  the  4th  over  the  3rd, 
and  the  21st  over  the  22nd,  joining  to  the  purl  after  the  4th  knot, 
5  double  knots  with  the  first  and  last  4  strands.  Bepeat  once  more 
from  *,  jiass  the  4th  and  21st  strand  through  the  nearest  purls,  and 
work  I  instead  of  5  double  knots  with  the  first  and  last  4  strands. 
Bepeat  the  2nd  to  the  loth  row  as  often  as  necessary. 

224. — Cover  for  Flower-Pot 

The  cover  is  made  of  sections  of  equal  size  of  glazed  brown  card¬ 
board,  iiiibroidcud  in  cross  stitch  with  brown  wool,  at  the  head 
of  which  is  a  gilt  stud  and  tassel  of  brown  wool. 

226. — Detail  of  220. 

228  and  240. — Monograms. 

Monograms  for  handkerchiefs,  ui  derlincu,  &c.,  to  be  embroidered 
in  satin  and  overcast  stitch  with  wl  ite  or  coloured  braid. 

229. — Bi.vo-1  lAT. 

Bing-tray  formed  of  a  shell  woun  round  with  gold  cord  and 
cerise  purse  silk.  A  chain  of  steel  bea  Is  threaded  on  cerise  purse 
silk  is  arranged  as  shown  in  illustration.  The  rings  are  wound 
round  with  the  same  coloured  purse  silk,  and  are  fitted  with  cerise 
tassels. 

230. — Work-Bag. 

The  upper  part  of  the  bag  is  made  of  brown  and  the  lower  of 
fawn-coloured  grosgraiii  silk.  The  latter  is  lined  with  white  lute¬ 
string,  and  embroidered  with  white  silk  in  overcast,  plain,  and 
feather  stitch.  The  upper  edge  is  finished  off  with  overcast  stitches 
of  white  purse  silk,  and  the  bag  is  ornamented  with  a  bow  and  ends 
of  brown  ribbon  fringed  out  on  each  side. 

231  and  233. — Monograms. 

Monograms  to  be  embroidered  on  fine  lawn  or  cambric  in  satin 
and  overcast  stitch  with  marking  cotton  of  two  colours. 

232. — Crochet  Bosette. 

Close  16  chain  into  a  circle,  ist  round  :  5  chain  for  i  treble  long 
treble,  2  chain,  1 6  treble  long  treble  with  2  chain  betwt'en  each,  2  chain. 
2nd  round  :  3  double  in  tbe  2  chain  ;  repeat.  3rd  round  :  5  chain 
as  before,  2  treble  long  treble  not  yet  drawn  up,  i  treble  long  treble 
in  I  stitch  drawn  up  with  the  last  2,  *  5  chain,  i  treble  long  treble, 

2  treble  long  treble  not  yet  drawn  up  in  the  next  stitch,  1  treble 
long  treble  in  next  stitch  drawn  up  with  the  last  2  ;  repeat  14  times 
from  *,  S  chain.  4th  round  :  i  double  in  the  treble  long  treble,  8 
double  in  S  chain,  i  double  in  3  of  the  next  treble,  4  double  in 
next  5  chain,  7  chain,  join  to  5th  of  the  8  double,  1 1  double  in 
the  7  chain,  4  double  in  the  chain  where  tbe  last  4  double  were  worked, 
I  double  in  next  treble,  4  double  in  5  chain,  7  chain,  join  to  upper 
part  of  ist  of  the  last  4  double  but  one,  6  double  in  lust  7  chain,  9 
chain,  join  to  the  6th  of  last  1 1  double,  15  double  in  the  9  chain,  5 
double  where  the  6  double  were  worked,  4  double  where  last  4  double 
were  worked ;  rejieat  7  times  from  *,  joining  as  required  by  the 
illustration. 

234. — Lack  Edging  fob  Undeblinen. 

Mignardise  and  Crochet. 

Along  one  side  of  the  mignardise.  ist  row :  3  double  in  3  loops, 
5  chain ;  repeat.  2nd  row :  4  long  treble,  the  centre  2  separated 
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close  the  last  5  into  a  circle,  i  chain,  i  purl  of  5  chain  and  i  double, 
I  chain,  9  long  treble  with  i  purl  between  each  in  the  circle  of  5 
chain,  i  chain,  i  purl,  i  chain,  i  double  where  the  last  9  long  treble 
were  crocheted,  4  double  in  the  Sth  to  the  5th  of  the  14  chain,  1 
double  in  centre  of  next  5  chain  but  1 ;  repeat  *  7  times,  joining  as 
required. 

*43. — Detail  of  245. 

144. — CUOCUET  Elgino. 

Along  one  side  of  the  braid.  *  » treble  in  2  loops,  drawn  up  together, 
7  chain,  i  treble  in  first  of  7  chain;  repeat  from  *.  2nd  row: 
Along  the  other  side  of  the  braid,  i  double,  i  chain ;  repeat. 

245. — Jewel-Case. 

Jewel-case  of  cardboard  covered  with  pink  satin,  and  the  lid  and 
sides  fitted  with  plates  of  glass.  Illustration  243  shows  the  design 
for  the  embroidery  worked  in  chain  stitch  and  ]H)int  russe  with  pale 
blue,  light  olive  green,  and  white  silk.  Inside  the  case  is  fitted  with 
pockets  of  pink  satin,  quilted  at  the  lower  edge  with  small  buttons 
covered  with  pink  silk.  The  lid  is  fitted  with  an  octagonal  piece 
of  glass.  The  feet  consist  of  wooden  buttons,  crocheted  over  with 
pink  purse  silk  in  double  crochet,  ornamented  with  blue  and  white 
silk  in  point  russe. 

247. — Work-Bag. 

Work-bag  of  blue  taffetas  inserted  between  two  mussel-shells, 
through  which  small  holes  have  been  drilled.  Bows  and  ends  of 
blue  ribbon  and  a  fringe  of  dark  blue  chenille  arc  arranged  as  shown 
in  illustration. 


by  2  chain  in  the  5  chain ;  repeat.  Along  the  other  side  of  the 
braid.  3rd  row :  i  treble,  i  chain ;  repeat. 

235  and  237. — Monograms. 

Monograms  to  be  worked  on  cambric  or  lawn  in  satin  and  overcast 
stitch  with  white  and  coloured  thread. 

236  and  246. — Designs  foe  Darning  on  Net. 

These  designs  are  embroidered  on  black  or  white  net  in  split 
filoselle  or  embroidery  cotton. 

238. — Floweb-Holdee. 

Flower-holder  of  oxydised  silver  and  bronze,  with  breastpin 
shaiKsl  like  an  arrow. 

239. — Towel-Stand. 

Towel-stand  of  carved  polished  wood,  with  centre  monogram  of 
brown  silk  in  satin  stitch  and  overcast.  Cord  and  tassels  are  then 
added  according  to  illustration. 

241. — Insertion  foe  Undeelinen. 

Russian  Braid  and  Crochet. 

1st  row:  •  3  treble  in  the  3  loops  to  be  drawn  up  together,  1 
Vandyke  of  4  chain  and  3  treble  in  the  first  stitch ;  repeat  from  *. 
2nd  row :  Alternately  i  double  in  the  4th  of  the  4  chain  of  the  next 
Vandyke,  5  chain.  3rd  row :  i  treble,  2  chain,  miss  2 ;  repeat. 

242. — Crochet  Rosette. 

Close  7  chain  into  a  circle,  ist  round  :  3  chain  to  form  i  treble, 
I5  treble.  2nd  round :  6  chain,  the  first  4  to  form  1  long  treble, 
15  times  alternately  i  long  treble,  2  chain.  3rd  round :  i  double, 
5  chain;  repeat.  '4th  round:  2  slip  stitch,  i  double,  *  14  cliain. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  CUT-OUT  PAPER  PATTERN. 


A  LADY  S  PRINCESS  POLONAISE. 


We  give  for  this  month’s  cut-out  pattern  the  shape  of 
a  lady’s  Princess  polonaise,  cut  with  side- piece  extending 
to  the  shoulder.  As  the  illustration  is  given,  very  little 
description  is  needed.  The  pattern  is  in  two  pieces — 
half  of  front  and  side-piece,  and  half  of  back.  It  is 
suitable  for  any  material,  and  can  be  worn  over  a  train 
or  demi-train  skirt. 


The  pattern  is  cut  to  fit  a  figure  about  36  inches  round 
bust,  and  about  25  inches  round  waist.  Nine  yards  of 
27-inch  material  or  5  yards  of  cashmere  will  cut  this 
polonaise.  By  cutting  the  breadths  longer  and  adding 
two  long  gored  breadths  at  the  back,  concealing  the 
joins  under  a  bow,  this  pattern  will  serve  for  a  Princess 
dr  ss. 
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fTHE  queen’s  drawing-room. 

HE  first  Drawing  Room  this  season  was 
held  at  St.  James’s  Palace  on  the  1st.  A 
number  of  presentations  were  made,  and 
the  Diplomatic  Body  well  represented, 
but  there  was  a  noticeable  absence  of 
lies  of  rank,  and  also  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  the  Princess  Christian,  and  the 
•a  Duchess  of  Teck.  Her  Majesty,  accom- 
i  panied  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  entered  the 
r  throne-room  about  three  o’clock,  and  wore  a 
Vf  dress  and  train  of  black  silk  and  crape, 
trimmed  with  sable,  tiara  of  diamonds,  and 
tulle  veil.  Other  members  of  the  Royal  Family  present 
were  her  Royal  Highness  Princess  Louise,  her  Royal 
Highness  Princess  Beatrice,  Prince  Christian,  and  the 
Duke  of  Teck.  Princess  Beatrice  wore  a  dress  and 
train  of  mauve  poult  de  soie,  trimmed  with  Neapolitan 
violets ;  headdress,  feathers  and  veil ;  ornaments,  fea¬ 
thers  and  diamonds.  The  Lady  Mayoress,  Miss 
Florence  White,  who  was  presented,  wore  a  dress  of 
white  poult  de  soie,  with  white  tulle  draperies,  looped 
with  sprays  of  white  lilac  and  shaded  leaves  ;  corsage 
to  correspond  ;  train  of  white  duchesse  satin,  with  pluses 
of  tulle  studded  with  branches  of  lilac.  Headdress, 
feathers,  veil,  and  tiara  of  diamonds  -,  ornaments,  dia¬ 
monds  and  pearls. 

The  ladies’  dresses,  on  the  whole,  appeared  of  an 
unusually  rich  description,  materials  such  as  brocades, 
embossed  velvets,  and  satins  being  employed.  Court 
plumes  were  also  in  great  favour,  as  well  as  wreaths, 
several  ladies  wearing  large  white  plumes  instead  of 
small  feathers,  it  having  been  understood  to  be  the  wish 
of  Her  Majesty  that  white  plumes  should  be  again 
adopted.  The  Princess  robe  was  the  favourite  style  of 
dress,  and  basque  bodices  were  made  very  long  and 
slashed.  TilletJ  was  the  predominating  colour,  mixed 
with  a  contrasting  shade,  the  debutantes  appearing  in 
white,  trimmed  with  daisies,  snowdrops,  or  other  small 
white  flowers. 

The  second  Drawing  Room  was  held  at  Buckingham 
Palace  on  Wednesday,  the  14th.  The  attendance  only 
included  one  hundred  and  ten  ladies.  Her  Majesty 
wore  a  train  of  black  satin,  elaborately  embroidered  in 
silk  by  some  members  of  the  Royal  School  of  Art 
Needlework,  which  is  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Princess  Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein.  She  wore 
the  usual  cap  and  veil,  surmounted  by  a  diadem  of 
diamonds,  a  necklet  of  uncut  Oriental  rubies  set  in 
diamonds,  the  Koh-i-noor  as  a  brooch,  and  the  Orders 
of  the  Garter,  &c.  H.R.H.  Princess  Beatrice  wore 
white  silk,  richly  embroidered  in  floss  silk,  also  by  the 
School  of  Art  Needlework,  and  a  train  of  striped  velvet. 


THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

The  kindliness  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  Is  sufficiently 
well  known  to  all  who  are  brought  into  personal  rela¬ 
tions  with  him.  It  was  something  more  than  good¬ 
nature  which  prompted  him  to  give  up  his  carriage  to 
Mr.  Irwin,  of  the  20th  Hussars,  when  he  was  badly 
hurt  at  the  Grand  Military.  The  Prince,  who  had 
gone  down  to  the  brook  to  see  the  jumping,  insisted  on 
Mr.  Irwin  being  carried  to  his  carriage  and  so  sent  to 
London,  whither  the  Prince  returned  himself  by  train. 
The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  are  about  to  take  a 
six  weeks’  yachting  excursion  on  the  Mediterranean. 

SCHOOL  OF  ART  NEEDLEWORK. 

The  work  which  was  sent  last  year  to  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Exhibition  from  the  Royal  School  of  Art 
Needlework  has  been  returned,  and  is  now  on  view  at 
South  Kensington.  It  was  hoped  that  it  would  there 
find  purchasers,  but  unfortunately  the  hope  was  vain, 
and  the  beautiful  labour  of  so  many  months  has  returned 
to  England.  The  reason  obviously  is  that  the  prices 
are  so  high  that  comparatively  few  can  really  afford  to 
purchase,  but  that  there  is  a  difficulty  in  knowing  how 
to  dispose  of  the  things  when  purchased.  For  a  good 
many  of  the  really  wonderful  specimens  of  work  now 
on  show  it  would  be  necessary  that  a  room  in  which  it 
was  proposed  to  place  them  should  be  specially  fur¬ 
nished.  Assuredly  in  most  houses,  however  hand¬ 
somely  furnished,  these  hangings  and  curtains,  however 
beautiful  in  themselves,  would  be  sadly  incongruous. 
At  the  same  time,  as  it  would  be  a  thousand  pities  to 
see  so  well-conducted  an  institution  fall  to  pieces,  we 
trust  that  this  experience  will  result  in  work  of  a  simpler 
and  more  inexpensive  nature  being  sent  from  the  Art 
School  of  Needlework.  Amongst  some  superb  articles 
in  this  collection  are  a  dress  designed  by  Her  Royal 
Highness  Princess  Louise,  and  one  by  Mr.  Walter 
Crane,  with  a  pattern  of  forget-me-nots  on  cream- 
coloured  satin. 

THE  YOUNG  PRINCES  OF  WALES. 

Prince  Albert  Victor  and  Prince  George  are  expected 
to  join,  afte;  Easter,  the  Britannia  training  ship  at  Dart¬ 
mouth,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  having  decided 
to  enter  the  young  Princes  as  cadets  for  the  Royal 
Navy.  The  charge  of  their  Royal  Highnesses  will  be 
entrusted  to  Commander  Lord  Ramsay,  R.N.,  son  of 
Admiral  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  and  who  has  been 
equerry  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
for  some  time  past. 

THE  SILK  TRADE  AT  LYONS. 

The  failure  of  this  trade  and  consequent  distress  has 
inspired  M.  Alphonse  Karr  with  the  idea  of  an  appeal 
to  the  patriotism  of  Frenchwomen,  whom  he  implores 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  their  suffering  countrymen.  He 
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suggests  that  a  ladies’  society  should  be  formed  to  decide 
on  a  special  silken  fabric  to  be  manufactured  at  Lyons, 
and  that  every  Frenchwoman  should  purchase  at  least 
one  dress  of  this  stuff.  The  silk  is  to  have  a  special 
colour,  design,  and  style,  and  to  be  known  as  the  fashion 
of  1877,  when  the  distress  of  the  workmen  was  relieved 
by  their  sisters.  Let  the  stuff  be  either  pale  blue  or 
gfcen,  and  it  is  to  be  appropriately  called  “  eau 
de  Rhone,”  and  let  it  be  embroidered  with  flowers 
such  as  the  myosotis,  forget-me-not,  the  honeysuckle, 
bonds  of  friendship  or  love,  and  the  iris,  good  news. 
Then,  if  ever  the  horrors  of  1 793  or  187 1  reign  in 
France,  a  woman  in  her  robe  of  “  eau  de  Rhone”  would 
walk  the  streets  in  safety  and  command  the  respect  of 
the  most  violent  Red . 

CARLYLE  AND  FAME. 

I  remember  being  puzzled  for  a  long  while  as  to 
whether  Carlyle  did  or  did  not  care  for  fame.  He  was 
for  ever  scoffing  at  it,  and  he  seemed  to  me  just  the 
man  to  write  because  he  needed  to  utter  himself 
without  ulterior  considerations.  One  day  I  was  dining 
there  alone.  I  had  brought  over  from  America  twenty- 
five  copies  of  his  Sartor  Resartus,  as  reprinted  there, 
and  having  sold  them  at  the  English  price  I  had  some 
money  to  put  into  his  hand.  I  did  put  it  into  his  hand 
the  first  time,  but  it  made  him  uncomfortable,  and  he 
spent  it  in  a  pair  of  signet  rings  for  his  wife  and  me, 
her  motto  being  •*  point  de  faiblesse,”  and  mine  “  frisch 
zu !”  This  would  never  do,  so  having  imported  and 
sold  a  second  parcel,  the  difficulty  was  what  to  do  with 
the  money.  My  friend  and  I  found  that  Carlyle  was 
ordered  weak  brandy- and- water  instead  of  wine,  and 
we  spent  our  few  sovereigns  in  French  brandy  of  the 
best  quality,  which  we  carried  over  one  evening  when 
going  to  tea.  Carlyle’s  amusement  and  delight  at  first. 


and  all  the  evening  after  whenever  he  turned  his  eyea 
towards  the  long-necked  bottles,  showed  us  that  we 
had  made  a  good  choice.  He  declared  that  he  had  got 
a  reward  for  his  labours  at  last,  and  his  wife  asked  me 
to  dinner  all  by  myself  to  taste  the  brandy.  We  three 
sat  round  the  fire  after  dinner,  and  Carlyle  mixed  the 
toddy  while  Mrs.  Carlyle  and  I  discussed  some  literary 
matters  and  speculated  on  fame  and  love  of  it.  Then 
Carlyle  held  out  a  glass  of  his  mixture  to  me  with 
“  Here,  take  this — it  is  worth  all  the  fame  in  England.” 
— From  Harriet  Martineau’s  Biography. 

ART  EXHIBITION  AT  DUBLIN. 

The  Duchess  of  Marlborough  opened  an  exhibition 
of  ancient  and  modern  needlework  in  the  Exhibition 
Palace.  The  Lord- Lieutenant  and  Duchess  of  Marl¬ 
borough  were  accompanied  by  the  Marquis  and  Mar¬ 
chioness  of  Drogheda,  the  Marchioness  of  Waterford, 
the  Countess  of  Cork,  the  Countess  of  Listowel,  Vis¬ 
countess  Powerscourt,  and  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry. 
The  Duke  of  Leinster  read  an  address  which  was 
presented  to  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  on  the  occa¬ 
sion,  in  which  a  hope  was  expressed  that  the  schools 
of  art  and  industry  of  the  Queen’s  Institute,  by  whom 
the  exhibition  is  promoted,  would  be  adopted  by  the 
South  Kensington  Department  of  Science  and  Art.  It 
was  also  mentioned  that  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough 
had  made  some  interesting  loans  to  the  exhibition,  and 
that  others  had  been  promised  by  the  Queen  and  her 
daughters.  The  duchess,  in  replying,  said  that  the 
efforts  which  were  being  made  to  revive  an  almost 
forgotten  art  study  could  not  fail  to  enlist  the  active 
sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the  ladies  of  Ireland, 
especially  as  it  was  an  art  calculated  to  stimulate  the 
admirable  qualities  of  industry  and  patience,  and  to 
give  remunerative  employment. 


ALONE. 


Proudly  she  sheds  her  silver  light. 

The  calm  and  silent  queen  of  night. 
Forth  from  her  starry  throne  -, 

Yet  cheerless  each  soft  streaming  ray — 
Her  pallid  features  sadly  say : 

Alone — alone ! 


Down  from  the  cliffs  the  waters  pour. 
Whose  constant  falling,  rising  roar 
Bursts  like  a  mighty  groan 
From  vocal  rock,  and  foam,  and  spray. 
Appeals  to  heaven,  and  seems  to  say: 
Alone — alone  ! 


I  sit  beneath  huge  forest-trees. 
Among  whose  tops  the  rising  breeze 
Softly  begins  to  moan  ; 

As  if  to  me  it  would  impart 
The  saddest  sadness  of  my  heart ! 
Alone — alone  ! 


On  rocky  shore,  beneath  my  feet, 
Huge  ocean-swells  in  thunder  beat. 
Whose  awful  monotone 
Dares  in  loud  accents  to  complain. 
And  chant  all  nature’s  sad  refrain  : 
Alone — alone ! 


And  I,  with  throbbings  as  repressed — 
My  very  heart  within  my  breast 
Hangs  like  a  senseless  stone — 
Re-echo  back  the  yearning  cry 
Of  waters,  forest,  sea,  and  sky : 

Alone — alone ! 


HOME  NEEDLEWORK. 
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CHAPTER  V. — CAPS  AND  CHILDREN’S  HOODS. 


CAPS — MEASUREMENT — PATTERN — MAKE. 

N  order  to  draw  the  pattern  of  any  cap 
whatever  it  is  sufficient  to  take  the 
measurement  of  the  circle  of  the  head. 
To  do  this  a  measure  must  be  placed 
round  the  back  of  the  head,  and  made  to 
on  the  forehead.  This  is  shown  at  the 
If,  for  example,  the  circle  of  the  head  be 
21  inches  only,  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
pattern.  It  is  understood  that  never  more  than 
half  the  cap  is  drawn  in  the  pattern. 

Pattern  Fig.  27.  To  make  this  shape  a 
square  must  be  drawn  half  the  size  of  the  dimen- 
of  the  head.  This  square  is  to  be  divided  in  the 
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centre  by  a  line  a  b.  One  half  of  the  square  represents 
the  front ;  the  other  half  is  for  the  back. 

General  rule. — The  front  ought  to  be  more  or  less 
sloped  at  the  line  c  d  according  to  how  far  the  cap  is 
intended  to  cover  the  head.  A  shape  has  to  be  made 
zx.  d  b  to  allow  the  neck  to  have  free  play.  The  point 
d  comes  under  the  chin.  This  can  be  extended  to 
almost  any  length,  indeed,  until  sufficient  length  is  ob¬ 
tained  to  form  a  string.  The  front  can  be  made  sepa¬ 
rately  to  the  back  ;  it  can  be  cut  very  narrow,  and  the 
back  enlarged  in  proportion  ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  the 
back  may  be  made  tight  (in  order  to  fit  the  head),  and 
the  front  can  be  large. 

Fig.  28. — This  shows  many  patterns. 


No.  I. — By  rounding  the  top  corner  of  the  back, 
following  the  dotted  line  ....  which  makes  the  shape 
of  this  first  pattern,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  species  of 
skull  cap  can  be  produced.  This  is  a  very  simple  cap, 
and  it  is  sometimes  left  quite  square,  with  the  exception 
of  the  two  slopes  c  d,  d  b. 

Make. — This  cap  is  made  in  two  pieces.  That  is 
done  by  placing  the  pattern  upon  the  stuff,  which  is  on 
the  straight  and  folded  double.  These  two  halves  are 
joined  at  the  top,  following  the  dotted  line  from  c  a  to 
f.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  in  cutting  the  material  to 
leave  a  margin  all  round  to  allow  of  the  same  being 
made,  and  also  a  hem  in  the  front. 

No  allowance  for  this  is  ever  made  in  the  patterns, 
which  are  always  half  the  size  of  the  whole  cap.  The 
shape  at  the  front  c  to  is  hemmed,  or  has  a  false  hem. 
The  strings  have  a  narrow  hem,  and  so  also  has  the 
slope  at  the  back,  but  this  may  be  slightly  enlarged  to 
admit  of  its  being  drawn  up  ;  or  the  back  can  be  formed 
by  having  a  band  of  material  sewn  on  the  reverse  side, 
into  which  the  fulness  of  the  cap  is  gathered.  A  small 
curtain  or  frill  may  be  added.  This  cap  is  made  of 
linen,  cotton,  &c.,  and  does  well  as  a  nightcap.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  it  be  made  of  muslin,  &c.,  and  the  sewing 
(which  divides  the  two  sides)  covered  with  a  trimming 
of  lace  or  ribbon,  having  round  the  front  a  quilling  of 
lace  or  muslin,  large  wide  strings,  the  back  put  into  a 
band,  and  a  pretty  morning  cap  will  be  the  result.  This 
class  of  cap  made  in  muslin  is  much  worn  by  French¬ 
women  of  the  lower  middle  class. 

The  Alsacian  cap  is  made  exactly  on  the  same 
pattern,  but  it  requires  to  be  made  sloped  in  the  front ; 
one  may  say  it  merely  has  a  back.  These  caps  are 
made  in  either  gold  or  silver  cloth,  velvet,  or  silk,  and 
embroidered  either  with  spangles,  gold,  or  silk.  Two 
very  broad  silk  ribbons  cross  behind,  and  are  tied  in  an 
immense  bow  on  the  top  of  the  head.  These  ribbons 
are  generally  black. 

No.  2. — This  pattern  is  enlarged  at  the  back  to  double 
its  usual  width,  and  is  rounded  from  the  end  g  to  the 
slope  b.  It  is  laid  upon  the  stuff,  which  is  folded 
(double),  and  on  the  straight,  the  line  c  g  resting  upon 
the  fold  of  the  material.  This  cap  is  made  entirely  in 
one  piece.  The  slopes  are  hemmed  from  c  to  d  and  b. 
The  shape  of  the  back  is  kept  by  a  running  or  finished 
by  fixed  gathers.  According  to  the  quantity  of  material 
employed  a  night  or  morning  cap  can  be  made,  or  even 
a  hood,  by  enlarging  the  front.  The  hoods  have  capes 
or  fichus  fastened  to  them,  and  are  sometimes  made  to 
turn  off  the  front  of  the  head.  For  this  a  greater  allow¬ 
ance  of  material  is  necessary. 

A  very  simple  method  of  making  a  hood  and  a  cape 
in  one  piece  is  to  take  a  square  of  material  and  to 
fold  it  on  the  cross,  so  that  it  forms  a  double  fichu. 
One  of  these  fichus  (or  capes)  is  placed  on  the  head, 
the  corner  falling  over  the  forehead ;  the  other  fichu  will 
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cover  the  shoulders.  It  will  be  requisite  to  make  some 
pleats  upon  the  line' which  separates  the  actual  hood 
from  the  cape,  and  also  to  fasten  the  hood  under  the 
chin  by  a  clasp  or  ribbon,  &c.  It  can  easily  be  understood 
that  this  simple  form  can  be  improved  on,  and  the 
hoods  lined  or  wadded  as  may  be  required.  This  will 
be  found  a  most  becoming  shape  for  an  opera  hood. 

No.  3. — This  pattern  is  the  same  as  No.  2,  but  cut 
on  the  cross ;  the  back  enlarged  like  No.  2  is,  never¬ 
theless  smaller  at  the  lower  end.  The  fronts  of  these 
caps  can  appear  to  be  made  separately  from  the  back  ; 
this  is  done  by  the  help  of  some  sort  of  trimming 
placed  round  the  top  in  loops  or  in  any  other  form. 
These  patterns  can  be  altered  by  separating  the  front 
from  the  back,  say  at  the  half  of  the  side  b,  h;  the  back, 
after  being  gathered,  is  joined  to  the  front ;  the  scam 
may  be  hidden  by  a  little  flap.  This  cap,  cut  into  two 
pieces,  has  often  a  very  narrow  front ;  to  which  the 
back  is  made  almost  plain  at  the  top  a,  and  with  same 
gathers  at  the  sides.  In  order  to  do  this  the  back 
piece  should  be  made  longer  towards  the  front.  The 
edge  of  the  back  is  finished  by  a  hem  into  which  is 
sometimes  placed  an  elastic  band. 

No.  4. — This  pattern  is  often  used  for  children. 
It  is  cut  in  two  pieces  ;  the  front  is  rounded  at  the 
sides,  having  the  gathers  full  at  each  side,  and  the  top 
almost  plain. 

Fig.  29. — This  pattern  has  a  back  which  is  very 
large,  the  front  being  exceedingly  narrow — in  fiict, 
almost  imperceptible.  The  back,  which  is  cut  on 
the  cross,  through  the  centre,  and  the  entire  shape 


rounded,  is  drawn  together  by  an  exceedingly  full 
gathering,  although  the  cap  itself  is  tight  to  the  head. 
In  order  to  make  this  gathering  it  is  calculated  that  the 
outline  of  the  back  ought  to  be  a  third  larger  than  the 
edge  of  the  front. 

1st  Kind. — The  front  can  be  dispensed  with,  and 
the  cap  made  entirely  of  a  back  like  the  above  kept 


firmly  round  the  head  by  a  gathering.  This  class  of 
cap  is  generally  surrounded  by  a  full  trimming  either  of 
lace  or  ribbon. 

The  back  made  smaller,  formed  either  by  a  broad 
lace,  gathered  and  rounded  as  a  shell,  or  a  piece  of  lace 
laid  upon  a  back  of  tulle,  covering  only  half  the  head, 
and  trimmed  with  some  knots  of  ribbon  or  a  flower, 
forms  a  pretty  headdress  for  an  elderly  lady. 

2nd  Kind. — If  the  back  be  entirely  suppressed  and 
the  front  enlarged  so  as  to  leave  the  chignon  uncovered, 
a  cap  can  be  made  as  elegant  as  that  just  described. 
The  front  can  be  fashioned  to  any  shape,  even  elongated 
into  a  species  of  veil  and  flung  back  as  a  mantilla,  &c. 

However  great  the  demands  of  fashion,  one  may  be 
able  not  only  to  follow  all  its  dictates,  but  also  to  create 
new  fishions. 

Fig.  30.  This  and  the  following  figure  are  patterns 
exclusively  intended  for  children.  It  is  made  in  three 
pieces  :  e  is  the  front  made  lower  in  height ;  the  piece 
f  is  the  back,  which  is  larger  than  the  front.  To  cut 


out  these  two  parts,  two  pieces  of  stuff  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  after  piece  e;  the  back  is  placed  upon  the  stuff 
folded  double  and  on  the  straight,  the  line  g  h  resting 
upon  the  fold.  The  material  cut  after  the  pattern  of 
this  back  is  in  one  piece,  which  is  like  a  band,  of  which 
the  end  h  (of  the  back)  will  be  narrower  than  the  front 
b.  This  band  will  be  sewn  between  the  two  pieces  e, 
gathering  slightly  the  space  which  surrounds  the  slope 
of  these  several  pieces. 

Fig.  31.  This  pattern  is  in  two  pieces  ;  the  back  forms 
a  round  or  star,  around  which  the  large  front  is  gathered, 
forming  one  piece  with  the  back.  To  cut  this  back,  a 
corner  is  simply  rounded  out  of  the  square,  and  laid  on 
the  stuff  folded  into  four,  taking  care  to  pin  the  pattern 
firmly  on  to  the  material.  The  pattern  of  the  quarter 
of  the  round  back  is  in  form  of  a  fan.  After  cutting 
this  the  slope  of  the  front  must  be  enlarged  in  order  to 
gather  it  around  the  crown. 

These  shapes  enlarged  answer  as  hoods.  It  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  observe  that  all  these  caps  can  be  made  in 
the  most  common  material,  as  well  as  in  the  finest  lace 
and  embroidery.  For  the  trimming  it  is  only  requisite 
to  follow  the  fashion,  and  above  all  to  keep  in  good 
taste. 
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sr??''.  IV. —  PARENTAGE. 


8F  all  the  aspects  of  a  woman’s  or  a  man’s 
life,  there  is  none  more  beautiful,  none 
more  wonderful — in  some  regards,  none 
^  more  awful — than  that  of  parentage. 
Love  and  anxiety  go  hand  in  hand  from 
the  moment  when  we  know  another 
human  being  is  born  into  the  world,  when 
we  first  realise  the  fact  that  the  helpless, 
innocent,  delicate,  and  in  all  ways  beautiful 
infant,  is  our  own,  and  that  it  will  probably 
carry  on  our  life  when  we  ourselves  are  dead 
and  forgotten.  There  is  no  pleasure  so  ex¬ 
quisite  as  that  of  the  parent  when  the  first  smile  of 
infancy,  is  seen,  except,  perhaps,  when  the  first  word 
is  spoken.  As  the  child  grows,  love  grows  with  it, 
but  grows  out  of  its  old  form  of  expression.  The 
cuddling,  kissing  love — the  love  that  marvels  at  every 
little  movement,  which  almost  worships  the  rosy  lips, 
the  wondrous  eyes,  the  dainty  fingers,  the  twitching 
toes — gives  way  to  a  more  thoughtfully  expressed  but 
not  less  ardent  love  as  the  baby  increases  in  stature, 
and  faculties  and  affections  become  developed.  Then 
we  watch  the  young  plant  as  before  we  watched  the 
bud,  notice  its  expansion  into  full  flowering  maturity, 
and  are  anxious  that  no  noxious  air  shall  injure,  no 
influence  corrupt.  When  the  time  comes  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  youthful  manhood  and  womanhood, 
there  are  new  ideas  and  new  cares.  We  consider  the 
future,  and  anxiously  ask  what  will  be  the  fate  of  our 
sons  and  daughters  when  we  are  removed  and  they 
have  to  fight  the  battle  of  life  unaided.  The  great 
problem  for  us  is,  what  should  be  the  real  nature  of 
the  future  we  most  desire  for  our  sons  and  daughters, 
and  a  question  we  should  ask  is,  at  what  time  of  our 
own  life  should  we  consider  we  have  done  as  much 
for  them  as  we  need  do. 

There  are  no  doubt  some  people  who  would  say, 
“  Get  your  girls  well  married,  turn  out  your  boys  to 
earn  their  own  living,  and  you  have  done  all  that  can 
be  reasonably  required  on  the  part  of  parents.” 

But  marriage  is  a  lottery,  and  even  if  money  matters 
turn  out  well,  and  there  is  average  affection  and 
domestic  decorum,  a  daughter  is  a  daughter  still,  and 
we  shall  love  her  till  the  time  comes  when  we  can  love 
no  more  ;  and  till  that  time  comes,  if  we  are  true,  she 
will  be  learning  from  us,  watching  the  light  of  the 
sunset  of  our  life  ;  and  we  shall  be  learning  from  her 
how  beautiful  and  beloved  may  be  the  vigorous  maturity 
of  life,  and,  judged  more  impartially  in  her  than  we 
could  judge  it  in  ourselves,  we  have  the  great  respon¬ 
sibility  on  us,  going’  down  the  hill,  to  leave  in  her 
memory  no  trace  of  unworthiness  or  matter  for  re¬ 
proach. 

Sons  are,  in  some  respects,  the  subject  of  less 
anxiety.  We  have  more  confidence  in  their  free 
strength  and  energy  to  take  their  share  in  the  work  of 


the  world.  But  the  sons  have  their  peculiar  temptations 
to  wrong ;  have  frequently  a  less  sympathetic  and 
affectionate  nature  than  daughters  have,  and  are  less 
able  to  understand  and  appreciate  a  parent’s  anxiety. 
Growing  lads  are  often  careless  and  indisposed  to 
exertion,  except  such  exertion  as  brings  present  enjoy¬ 
ment.  The  strength  of  youth  is  accompanied  by  the 
hopefulness  of  youth.  “  I  shall  fall  on  my  feet,  some¬ 
how,”  says  the  young  man,  while  father  and  mother 
are  inclined  to  be  despondent,  or,  by  reaction  from 
affection,  peremptory  and  severe.  Mothers  are  apt 
to  think  their  sons  must  be  desperately  wicked  because 
they  have  less  regard  for  the  social  proprieties  than 
they  have  themselves  ;  fathers  prone  to  think  the  boys 
hopeless  scapegraces  and  idlers  because  they  do  not 
settle  down  to  hard  daily  work  as  the  seniors  do,  not 
remembering  that  the  seniors  were  young  once,  and 
that  much  of  their  punctuality  and  hard  toiling  and 
moiling  is  due  to  habit  more  than  to  principle,  and 
that  amusements  affect  them  lightly,  and  are  small 
temptation  because  they  have  no  taste  for  them.  Send 
them  to  sea  or  to  the  colonies,  say  practical  people, 
make  them  work,  they  are  old  enough  and  strong 
enough  ;  why  should  you  be  burdened  ?  It  may  pos¬ 
sibly  appear  little  short  of  fatuity  to  reply  by  another 
question,  “  Why  should  I  not  be  burdened  ?”  Yet 
that  reply  is  not  unfrequently  the  only  one  that  con¬ 
science  can  give.  To  send  sons  adrift  to  relieve  our¬ 
selves,  may  be,  often  is,  to  consign  them  to  ruin  from 
purely  selfish  motives,  and  not  uncommonly  is  the 
result  of  an  outburst  of  temper  which  we  would 
afterwards  give  our  right  hand  to  be  able  to  recall. 
A  thoughtless,  active-bodied  lad  does  not  exhibit  a 
disposition  to  apply  himself  to  any  business  or  pro¬ 
fession,  and  parents  who  have  no  faith,  or  because 
they  know  nothing  about  the  influences  which  develop 
character,  send  him  to  sea  with  the  feeling  in  his  heart 
that  he  has  been  hardly  treated,  and  to  associations 
which  will  probably  weaken  or  destroy  the  principles 
of  good  which  may  be  latent  within  him.  He  cannot, 
we  think,  get  on  in  this  country,  where  he  has  examples 
of  good,  and  is,  to  a  considerable  degree,  fenced  in 
against  temptation,  and  he  is  sent  off  to  a  colony,  where 
he  is  beyond  the  restraint  of  a  father’s  example  or  a 
mother’s  tenderness,  where  temptations  abound,  and 
where  a  spirit  of  desperate  recklessness  may  perhaps 
lead  to  worldly  success,  but  is  far  more  likely  to  lead 
to  moral  and  physical  ruin.  We  have  arrived  at  the 
painful  conclusion  that  our  sons  want  some  of  the 
“  real  grit”  of  moral  principle  or  determined  will ;  so 
we,  being  above  all  things  eminently  practical,  remove 
them  from  the  scenes  where  the  “  grit”  might  be  de¬ 
veloped,  and  send  them  to  places  where  the  want  oi 
it  will,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  lead  to  destructive 
results. 

Do  not  let  us  suppose  we  have  washed  cur  hands 
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of  responsibility  when  we  have  taken  leave  on  the 
deck  of  the  Australian  liner,  or  that  we  are  entitled  to 
feel  that  we  have  done  our  duty  and  have  reaped  our 
reward  when  we  hear  that  the  ship  has  arrived  safely 
in  port.  We  may  have  ridded  ourselves  of  some 
present  annoyance,  have  reduced  the  number  who  sit 
at  the  family  board  by  one,  but  that  one  may  be  en¬ 
during  privations  v^hich  he  has  not  moral  courage  or 
physical  energy  to  surmount ;  or,  worse  still,  may  be 
rapidly  becoming  a  shifty,  unscrupulous  adventurer, 
with  moral  principles  losing  their  hold  on  him,  and 
with  a  feeling  that,  Arab-like,  man’s  hand  has  been 
against  him,  and  his  hand  shall  be  against  the  world. 

Parentage  is  a  providence  as  well  as  a  government. 
Its  model  is  a  Divine  attribute,  loving  all,  whether  the 


loved  is  worthy  or  not,  giving  rain  and  blessings  to  the 
unjust  as  to  the  just.  There  is  no  almanac  limit  to 
the  responsibility  to  our  own  conscience.  Coming  of 
age  does  not  destroy  sonship ;  and  as  like  produces 
like,  as  there  is  a  great  sympathetic  bond  between  all 
human  beings,  and  far  more  than  we  may  think  between 
parents  and  children,  physiologically  and  mentally,  the 
conscientious  performance  of  our  duty — very  often 
a  duty  of  endurance  as  of  acts — may  bring  forth  on 
the  other  side  a  feeling  of  the  duty  of  conscientious 
independence.  But  that  will  never  be  brought  forth 
if  the  son  or  daughter  feels  that  the  parental  relation 
is  only  a  government,  and  that  the  forced  commence¬ 
ment  of  an  independent  life  was  accompanied  by  anger 
and  estrangement. 

The  Editor. 


MUSICAL  AND  THEATSICAL. 


LTHOUGH,  as  a  rule,  we  confine  our- 
selves  in  these  brief  notes  of  the  music 
of  the  month  to  musical  events  which 
have  taken  place  in  London,  it  would  be 
^  impossible  to  pass  over  an  event  so  in- 
teresting  to  all  lovers  of  music  as  the  conferring 
£  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  by  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Cambridge  upon  the  great  violinist, 
^  Herr  Joachim.  The  present  holder  of  the  Cam- 
F  bridge  professorship  has  already  shown  his  judg- 
^  ment  and  discrimination  in  recommending  for 
'O  honorary  degrees  two  of  our  most  distinguished 
English  composers.  Sir  John  Goss  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Sullivan,  and  it  was  a  peculiarly  graceful  act  on  his  part 
to  solicit  a  similar  compliment  for  Herr  Brahms,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  composers  of  the  present  day,  and 
Herr  Joachim,  the  greatest  of  all  violinists  present  and 
past.  It  may  be  urged  that  an  honour  of  this  sort 
ought  not  to  be  conferred  upon  a  mere  executant  of 
music,  and  should  be  reserved  for  theorists  and  com¬ 
posers  only.  But,  setting  aside  the  fact  that  Herr 
Joachim  has  proved  his  knowledge  of  the  theory  of 
music  and  his  power  of  composition  in  no  ordinary 
way,  it  may  fairly  be  answered  that  he  is  a  performer  of 
such  an  exceptional  type  as  fairly  to  have  earned  a  right 
to  the  very  highest  musical  honours  that  can  be  offered 
to  him.  That  he  was  received  with  tumultuous  accla¬ 
mation  in  the  Senate  House  was  a  matter  of  course, 
though  how  cordial  the  welcome  would  be  could 
hardly  have  been  imagined  by  any  one.  Such  a  welcome 
has  hardly  ever  been  witnessed  within  the  walls  of  the 
Senate  House,  and  it  should  serve  to  bind  the  prince  of 
violinists  more  strongly  than  ever  to  this  country. 
After  receiving  his  degree,  the  new  Doctor  took  part  in 
a  highly-interesting  concert  given  by  the  University 
musical  society,  both  as  conductor  and  performer. 
Herr  Brahms  was  unable  to  be  present,  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  he  will  not  long  delay  to  accept  the  very 
high  compliment  that  is  offered  to  him. 

Turning  from  this  very  pleasing  incident  to  musical 


performances  in  London,  we  have  first  of  all  to  chro¬ 
nicle  the  commencement  of  Mr.  Henry  Leslie’s  twenty- 
second  series  of  concerts.  These  concerts  have  now 
become  a  regularly-recognised  feature  in  the  season’s 
music,  and  each  successive  year  seems  only  to  strengthen 
their  hold  upon  the  public.  Years  ago  Mr.  Leslie  got 
together  a  band  of  choralists  trained  in  part-singing  as 
no  choir  had  ever  been  trained  before.  To  achieve  this 
required  a  marvellous  amount  of  patience  and  ceaseless 
attention,  but  that  he  has  been  able  to  sustain  his  choir 
at  this  same  point  of  excellence — nay,  even  to  show  a 
decided  improvement  in  their  capacity  for  attacking 
new  or  forgotten  works — is  an  infinitely  greater  feat. 
No  degree  of  laudation  has  blunted  Mr.  Leslie’s  vigi¬ 
lance.  The  same  amount  of  care  and  judgment  is 
exercised  in  filling  up  vacancies,  the  same  assiduous 
attendance  at  practice  and  rehearsal  is  insisted  upon, 
and  thus  it  is  that  the  prominence  once  attained  has 
never  been  lost.  The  first  concert  of  the  season  was 
of  the  usual  calibre,  the  programme  being  composed 
principally  of  motetts,  part-songs  sacred  and  secular, 
and  madrigals,  the  only  novelty  of  importance  being 
Bach’s  motett  for  double  choir,  “  Sing  ye  to  the  Lord.” 
If  we  are  not  able  to  give  the  very  highest  praise  to  the 
execution  of  this  work,  it  is  only  fair  to  notice  its  ex¬ 
treme  difficulty,  which  would  be  sufficient  to  place  it 
out  of  the  reach  of  any  ordin.iry  band  of  choralists 
altogether.  No  doubt  Mr.  Leslie  will  give  us  other 
opportunities  of  hearing  this  very  remarkable  work 
when  his  choir  will  have  thoroughly  mastered  its  in¬ 
tricacies.  Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  the  con¬ 
cert  was  the  brilliant  singing  of  Miss  Robertson,  a 
young  lady  who  has  been  known  principally  up  to  the 
present  time  in  amateur  circles  as  possessing  a  voice  of 
exceptional  compass.  Her  performance  on  this  occasion 
was  sufficient  proof  of  her  ability  to  use  it. 

There  appeared  to  be  some  danger  that  Bach’s  Passion 
Music,  which  was  given  so  frequently  some  few  years 
ago  during  the  Lent  season,  was  losing  its  attractiveness, 
but  it  would  indeed  be  deplorable  that  a  work  of  such 
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wonderful  power  should  be  consigned  again  to  the 
oblivion  in  which  it  lay  so  long.  Mr.  Barnby,  to  whom 
the  credit  of  popularising  the  work  is  almost  exclusively 
due,  has  not  allowed  his  choir  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall 
to  pass  through  Lent  without  a  performance  of  it,  and 
it  is  announced  to  be  given  during  Passion  Week  at 
St.  Paul’s,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Stainer.  The  Albert 
Hall  performance  was  a  highly-creditable  one,  as,  indeed, 
it  was  bound  to  be  after  the  number  of  times  this  music 
has  been  rehearsed  and  sung  by  the  choir  ;  and  it  was 
an  inestimable  advantage  to  have  secured  the  services  of 
Mr.  Cummings,  whose  rendering  of  the  tenor  part  is 
unsurpassed  for  devotional  feeling. 

At  the  second  Philharmonic  Concert  the  most  notice¬ 
able  items  were  Mr.  J.  F.  Barnett’s  descriptive  sym¬ 
phony  upon  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  originally 
composed  for  the  last  musical  festival  at  Liverpool ; 
Schumann’s  pianoforte  concerto  in  A  minor,  superbly 
played  by  his  widow,  who  is  always  heard  to  the  best 
advantage  as  the  exponent  of  her  husband’s  music ; 
Beethoven’s  eighth  symphony  ;  and  Mendelssohn’s  Ruy 
Bias  overture.  The  vocalists  were  Miss  Robertson  and 
Herr  Henschel,  the  new  German  baritone-basso,  who 
gave  a  superb  rendering  of  Handel’s  great  air  “  Re¬ 
venge,”  from  Alexander's  Feast. 

Mr.  Gye  announces  the  opening  of  his  season  at 
Covent  Garden  on  Easter  Tuesday,  April  g.  Mr. 
Mapleson  will  not  commence  until  some  weeks  later 
at  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  which 
has  not  up  to  the  present  time  been  used.  It  remains 
o  be  seen  whether  the  reduced  auditorium,  about  which 
so  much  has  been  said,  is  really  large  enough  to  accom¬ 


modate  an  audience  sufficiently  numerous  to  pay  the 
working  expenses. 

Very  little  has  been  doing  at  the  theatres  during  the 
last  month  to  call  for  special  remark.  In  fact,  we  are 
at  the  fag  end  of  a  season,  and  must  now  look  forward 
to  the  novelties  which  are  promised  for  Easter.  4* 
the  majority  of  the  houses  the  bills  have  remained  un¬ 
changed.  Two  chief  exceptions  to  the  rule  have  been 
at  the  Globe  and  Drury  Lane.  At  the  former  of  these 
has  been  produced  an  adaptation,  fairly  well  suited  to 
English  tastes,  of  Belot’s  famous  romance,  L' Article  47, 
which  is  played  under  the  name  of  Cora,  the  name 
borne  by  the  heroine.  The  original  story  was  to  a 
great  extent  powerful  by  reason  of  its  repulsiveness ; 
and  although  the  adapter,  Mr.  Marshall,  has  got  rid  of 
the  most  objectionable  features  of  his  original,  he  has 
not  weakened  its  interest  so  much  as  might  have  been 
expected.  Even  as  it  stands,  however,  it  is  an  un¬ 
pleasant  plot,  and  one  full  of  intricacy  and  improbability. 
The  most  attractive  feature  about  the  performance  is 
that  the  part  of  the  heroine  is  played  by  Mrs.  Hermann 
Vezin,  one  of  the  very  few  great  actresses  the  English 
stage  can  boast.  The  new  piece  at  Drury  Lane,  Haska, 
by  Mr.  Spicer,  attracted  more  attention  than  would 
otherwise  have  fallen  to  it  from  its  having  formed,  and 
still  forming,  the  subject  of  a  lawsuit.  Whatever  way 
this  may  be  decided,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  it  was  not  worth  fighting  about.  The  play  is 
essentially  poor  and  unattractive,  and  the  lady  who  lays 
claim  to  the  sole  right  of  representation  may  think  herself 
fortunate  that  she  has  been  saved  from  making  her  debut 
in  and  identifying  herself  with  such  a  worthless  piece. 
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M  I  cold  and  am  I  light 

As  the  fleecy,  floating  snows  ? 
If  a  thorn  ran  through  my  heart 
You  would  only  see  the  rose. 


Fickle,  shallow,  thoughtless,  gay  ? 

And  you  truly  think  me  so  ? 
You  may  view  the  ocean’s  foam. 
But  its  depths  lie  far  below. 


Come  and  stand  by  me  awhile 
Where  no  other  friend  has  been, 
I  will  open  wide  my  heart, 

I  will  show  you  dl  within. 


What !  you  start  and  turn  away, 
And  the  tears  begin  to  fall  ? 

Ah  !  my  heart !  you  thought  it  gay  ? 
It  is  broken — that  is  all. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

%*  It  ia  abaolately  neoemgary  that  thoee  who  present  themaelvea  at 
onr  Convereazione  should  state  their  real  name  and  address.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  are  discussed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
point  in  the  argument  to  know  whence  oertain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whose  hands  we  are  receiving  information  and  instruction. 

All  Letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds — excepting 
thoee  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  be  addressed  to  the 
Eorroa  op  the  Eholishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

To  CoEEESPONSENTB. — All  letters  requiring  an  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month. 

Double  Acrostic. 

In  each  ensuing  number  of  the  Magazine  we  propose  to  give  a 
oable  Acrostic,  offering  as  a  reward  to  the  subscriber  who  guesses 
e  greatest  number  accurately  for  six  months,  the  gift  of  the 
Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine,  free  by  post  for  one  year. 
The  winner  of  the  prize  must  allow  her  name  and  address  to  be 
printed  in  the  Magazine.  Answers  must  be  sent  in  by  the  fifth  day 
of  the  month  following  that  in  which  the  Magazine  has  appeared. 
Answers  to  the  acrostic  that  appears  in  this  April  number  must, 
for  instance,  reach  us  before  the  fifth  day  of  May,  and  will 
appear  in  the  June  number.  We  allow  this  long  interval  in  order 
to  admit  of  competition  from  our  subscribers  abroad.  Answers 
must  be  sent  in  on  separate  paper  from  that  used  for  any  other 
communication,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  a  nom-de-plume  for 
publication,  and  the  correct  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  clearly 
written.  The  first  acrostic  appeared  in  December.  The  sixth  will 
appear  in  May,  and  the  answers  to  the  last  of  these  will  be  received 
by  the  fifth  of  June.  The  name  of  the  successful  competitor  will  there¬ 
fore  be  published  in  the  July  number,  and  she  will  receive  the  Maga- 
■ine  free  for  one  year  from  that  month. 

No.  V. 

By  means  of  me  your  converse  far  doth  reach. 

Although  'tis  conversation  without  speech. 

1.  The  old  heroic  verse  now  out  of  fashion. 

2.  A  little  word  oft  uttered  in  a  pet. 

3.  A  love  of  this  sometimes  becomes  a  passion. 

4.  The  twelfth  and  twenty-second  of  onr  set. 

5.  A  common,  daily-used  abbreviation. 

6.  Behold  him  read  the  future’s  mystic  lore. 

7.  A  sound  used  to  express  disapprobation. 

8.  Napoleon  made  this  kingdom,  and  some  more. 

9.  'The  call  of  the  long  dead  and  gone  town-criers. 

10.  On  me  were  some  disastrous  races  sped. 

11.  This  is  a  technicality  of  buyers, 

I  warn  yon  ’tis  not  often  heard  or  read. 

12.  The  brightest,  busiest  child  of  twenty-four, 

I  have  my  turn  in  daily  up  and  down. 

13.  When  from  this  point  the  wind  blows,  then  the  more 
Big  Ben’s  deep  voice  is  heard  through  London  town. 

Allegra. 

SOLUTION  OP  DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 


No.  HI. 

F 

Firando 

0 

0 

Orloff* 

F 

U 

(M)uff 

P 

R 

Rate 

£ 

T 

Thumb 

B 

E 

Elzevir 

B 

E 

Emu 

U 

N 

Nerissa 

A 

T 

Terpander  R 

H 

Hoy 

Y 

*  Ivan,  a  member  of  this  great  Russian  family,  was  about  to  be 
decapitated,  together  with  his  companions  in  arms.  Peter  the  Great 
was  himself  performing  the  office  of  executioner.  When  Ivan  came 
up  to  place  his  head  upon  the  beam  he  saw  that  the  head  of  the  man 
who  had  been  executed  immediately  before  still  remained  upon  it. 
Kicking  it  away,  he  said,  “  If  this  is  my  place  it  ought  to  be  clear 
upon  which,  struck  with  his  coolness,  Peter  spared  his  life. 


Correct  replies  have  been  received  from  Mater,  Bridewell  and 
Bethlehem,  White  Mouse,  Eavesdropper. 

If  Perseverance,  Trqjilliana,  Spes,  Niagara,  and  Clothes-Peg  can 
give  an  instance  of  any  Olaf  who  “  coolly  claimed  his  place  in  the  face 
of  death,”  they  wiU  be  credited  with  correct  replies,  as  light  2  is  the 
only  one  in  wliich  they  are  wrong. 

M.  J.  W. — Formosa  is  the  name  of  the  island,  not  Formoso.  If  it 
were  the  latter  you  would  bo  credited  with  light  No.  i,  as  there  was 
a  Dutch  colony  in  Formosa  at  one  time. 

Tottie. — You  are  quite  right  to  try.  I  hope  you  will  be  more  suc¬ 
cessful  with  our  next. 

To  Madee. — You  may  be  right.  Guy  Livingstone  is  supposed  to 
be  partly  a  biography  of  the  author,  George  Lawrence,  but  only,  I 
believe,  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  the  book.  In  the  same  way,  Pen. 
dennis  is  supposed  to  be  a  sketch  of  Thackeray  himself,  but  I  should 
be  sorry  to  agree  with  your  view.  It  is  natural  that  a  man  should 
write  of  his  own  experiences.  It  is  sure  ground.  Dickens  does  not 
praise  David  Copperfield.  It  is  an  autobiography,  and  he  would  have 
to  make  bis  hero  praise  himself,  which  would  be  awkward.  Surely 
there  is  so  much  to  admire  in  the  works  yon  mention  that  the  faults 
of  the  writers  may  be  unthought  of.  Their  faults  died  with  them, 
and  their  books  will  be  read  with  tears  and  smiles  for  many  long  years. 
Yon  cannot  possibly  enjoy  their  delightful  works  if  you  are  always 
trying  to  detect  the  evidence  of  some  fault  of  egotism  or  selfishness 
Be  advised,  and  look  out  for  the  good  things  in  books  as  well  as  in 
men,  and  yon  will  be  ever  so  much  happier. 

White  Rose  writes— “Dear  Humming-Bird, — What  fur  would 
look  well  round  a  sealskin  cap  ?  The  cap  is  too  shallow,  and  comes 
too  close  upon  the  head,  and  is  not  becoming.  I  think  a  band  of  another 
fur,  or  perhaps  velvet,  would  improve  it.  Will  you  kindly  give  me 
your  advice  ?  Can  you  tell  me  where  to  get  those  soft  kid  gloves  ? 
They  are  dnll-looking  in  appearance,  something  like  chamois  leather ! 
They  may  be  got  in  any  colour,  but  I  have  seen  them  only  in  grey. 
'The  price,  I  believe,  is  about  2s.  per  pair.  Will  yon  excuse  me  asking 
yon  another  question  ?  Where  can  I  get  black  cardboard  (not  per¬ 
forated)  P  I  got  a  sheet  of  it  lately  under  difficulties,  not  knowing 
where  to  write  to  for  it,  and  would  like  very  much  to  know  the  address 
of  a  stationer  who  sells  it.  Can  you  let  me  know  the  price  per  sheet 
too  P  Your  Magazine  is  a  great  source  of  pleasure  to  my  sister  and 
myself,  and  we  quite  weary  for  its  arrival  every  month,  but  what  an 
amount  of  work  it  must  give  yon!”  [Fox,  raccoon,  or  sable  would 
look  well.  Much  depends  on  your  complexion.  I  do  not  think  velvet 
would  look  well.  I  think  yon  mean  Swedish  kid.  They  can  be  had 
of  any  West-End  draper— Jay,  Peter  Robinson,  Dickins  and  Jones,  Ac. 
The  black  cardboard  can  be  ordered  of  Parkins  and  Gotto,  Oxford- 
street.  I  wiU  ascertain  the  price  for  you.  Your  other  question  is  for 
a  different  department.] 

The  Prize  Shirt. 

A.  H.  W.  will  be  glad  if  the  Editor  will  put  in  the  next  number  to 
whom  the  prize  shirt  is  to  be  addressed,  and  what  direction  is  to  be 
put  on  it.  [To  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler,  Warwick  House, 
Patemostcr-row.l 

Outfit  for  Canada. 

Tomah  writes— “Mr  dear  Humming-Bird, — Some  time  ago  1 
addressed  a  letter  to  yon  which  was  so  kindly  received  that  1  feel 
much  pleasure  in  again  writing.  First  I  most  thank  yon  for  answering 
my  questions.  Some  of  the  music  I  inquired  about  was  immediately 
sent  for,  and  proved  most  satisfactory.  Yon  ask  me  for  some  hints 
about  the  necessary  outfit  for  a  lady  coming  to  Canada,  and  though  I 
have  been  a  long  time  before  complying  with  your  request,  I  hope  I  may 
be  able  to  offer  a  few  useful  suggestions.  In  that  part  of  Canada  in 
which  I  live,  being  a  seaport,  the  climate  is  neither  extremely  cold  in 
winter  nor  hot  in  summer,  but  in  the  provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario 
it  is  very  different.  We  wear  at  this  season  dresses  of  cloth,  serge,  or 
cashmere,  jackets  of  thick  cloth  or  fur,  hats  of  felt  or  fur,  and  gene¬ 
rally  a  cloud  or  pretty  scarf  of  soft  wool  round  onr  throats.  Furs, 
though  a  luxury,  are  not  by  any  means  a  necessity  with  ns,  though,  as 
I  said  before,  in  other  parts  of  Canada  it  is  different.  A  lady  coming 
to  this  country  may  be  in  no  fear  of  becoming  old-fashioned ;  on  the 
contrary,  fashion  is  a  matter  of  deep  importance,  and  from  all  that  I 
can  hear  much  more  thought  of  by  onr  belles  than  by  their  English 
sisters.  Ships  are  arriving  continually  with  new  goods  from  the  old 
country,  and  in  onr  excellent  shops  yon  can  obtain  many  nice  things. 
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by  paying  well  for  them — that  is,  the  exi>eD8e  of  importing  and  heavy 
duties  make  things  more  expensive.  There  is  a  gi-eat  difference  in  the 
price  of  silks,  and  ladies  who  study  economy  always  send  home  for 
their  best  silk  dresses  ;  hosiery,  gloves,  and  household  linen  can  also 
bo  purchased  much  more  advantageously  from  England.  The  only 
wearable  glove  to  be  obtained  here  (two  buttons)  costs  about  a  crown ; 
every  additional  button  adds  to  the  price.  As  to  dressmaking,  it  is 
done  beautifully  on  this  side  of  the  water.  A  French  ‘modiste,  who  is 
largely  patronised  by  our  fashionable  ladies,  rivals  Worth  in  his 
exquisite  toilets,  and  improves  the  style  of  many  humbler  workers. 
I  should  advise  a  lady  intending  housekeeping  in  this  country  to  bring 
a  supply  of  china,  cutlery,  and  glass ;  furniture,  though  I  am  told  not 
comparable  to  English,  can  be  bought  pretty,  useful,  and  inexpensive* 
I  shall  be  very  happy  to  answer  any  questions  which  you  or  any  of 
your  subscribers  feel  inclined  to  ask  concerning  ‘  this  country  of  ours,’ 
and  hope  anything  I  have  written  may  be  useful  to  intending  colonists. 
I  inclose  solutions  to  the  two  acrostics,  which  my  sisters  and  I  hope 
are  correct.  Our  time  was  so  taken  up  about  Christmas  that  we  had 
not  leisure  to  consider  the  first  until  too  late  to  send  the  answer  for 
this  month,  and  therefore  decided  to  send  both  together.”  [I  am 
sorry  yon  did  not  send  the  first  solution  in  time.  Many  thanks  fo>^ 
your  letter.] 

Work-Table. 

PiPSiE  writes—"  Dear  IIummino-Bird,— Will  yon  kindly  tell  me 
if  the  demi-saison  jacket  should  be  lined,  and  with  what,  and  what 
should  it  be  trimmed  with  round  the  edges  ?  I  should  like  to  have 
pockets.  Would  it  be  d  la  ‘mode  ?  and,  if  so,  where  would  they  be 
placed  ?  And  also  are  Norfolk  jackets  still  worn  ?  Will  you  kindly 
recommend  a  shop  where  I  can  get  comfortable  boots  made  ?  I  have 
corns.”  [Whether  it  needs  lining  depends  on  the  material  of  which 
it  is  made.  If  of  cashmere,  lining  is  not  necessary.  The  edges  may 
be  trimmed  with  fringe,  braid,  silk,  or  feather  trimming.  I  do  not 
think  pockets  would  look  well  on  a  jacket  of  this  pattern.  A  small 
inside  pocket  in  the  left  side  below  the  waist  would  be  useful,  but 
could  only  be  possible  if  you  line  the  jacket.  Norfolk  jackets  will 
probably  be  worn  again  when  the  weather  gets  a  little  warm.  The 
makers  of  the  Chesterfield  Boot  are  rec  ommended  by  doctors  to  those 
who  suffer  from  corns  or  tender  feet.  Address,  4x4,  Oxford-street.] 

J.  A.  F.  wishes  to  thank  the  Humming  -Bird  for  past  information, 
and  again  wishes  to  consult  her  how  to  make  a  very  nice  nightdress 
sachet  and  comb  and  brush  bag.  Will  the  Hum  ming-Bird  also  kindly 
tell  her  if  crewel  wools  keep  their  colour  when  washed,  and  if  it  is  the 
back  of  silk  that  should  be  rubbed  with  the  white  of  an  egg  to  prepare 
it  for  painting  on.  [Madame  Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-strect,  Covent- 
garden,  will  send  you  a  very  pretty  pattern  of  nightdress  sachet  and 
brush  and  comb  case  for  is.  6d.  Mention  if  it  is  to  be  for  two  brushes 
or  one.  Crewel  wools  wash  well  Your  last  question  I  am  unable  to 
answer,  but  doubtless  some  kind  correspondent  will  do  so.] 

Colonel  Festal. 

Thistle  writes — “In  answer  to  Launcelot’s  inquiry  of  this  month 
as  to  who  Colonel  Festal  was,  and  whether  he  wrote  the  piece  of 
poetry  bearing  his  name,  I  beg  to  send  the  following  account,  copied 
from  the  Musical  Herald,  published  in  1S47 : — 

“  The  Last  Melod'y  of  Festal, 

“  The  Emperor  Alexander  was  dead.  His  eldest  brother,  tho 
Grand  Duke  Constantine,  was  his  natural  successor  to  the  throne  of 
Ru^^sia ;  but,  by  a  deed  till  then  kept  secret,  Constantine,  in  Alexander’s 
lifetime,  had  renounced  the  crown  in  favour  of  his  younger  brother, 
Nicholas.  The  accession  of  the  latter,  therefore,  excited  general 
surprise ;  an  unsettled  feeling  manifested  itself  among  the  people  and 
the  army.  The  time  appeared  favourable  for  the  breaking  out  of  a 
conspiracy  which  had  been  forming  for  years.  An  insurrection  took 
place  at  St.  Petersburg  on  Christmas  Day,  1825  ;  but  tho  movement 
of  the  conspirators  was  too  hasty,  and  their  attempt,  not  well  seconded 
by  the  troops,  failed  through  the  energy  of  the  Czar.  A  hundred  and 
thirty-six  leaders  of  the  insurrection  were  seized,  tried,  and  con¬ 
demned,  and  almost  all  of  them  were  sentenced  to  perpetual  labour 
or  to  exile  in  Siberia.  The  five  principal  chiefs  were  condemned  to 
be  broken  on  the  wheel,  but  did  not  undergo  that  horrible  punish¬ 
ment,  the  gibbet  being  substituted  by  a  ukase  of  the  Emperor. 
Among  these  five  chiefs  the  first  and  most  remarkable  was  Paul 
Festal,  colonel  of  the  infantry  regiment  of  Wiatka.  The  long  and 
arduous  task  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself  had  not  wholly  en¬ 
grossed  the  mind  of  this  brave  and  persevering  conspirator.  Alive  to 
the  charms  of  the  arts,  he  cultivated  them  with  success,  and,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  was  an  excellent  musician.  The  young  and  beautiful  Catherine 
W -  had  conceived  a  devoted  attachment  to  Festal.  Gifted  with 


an  exquisite  voice,  she  loved  to  sing  his  melodies.  The  passion  with 
which  she  inspired  him  was  as  fervent  as  her  own,  and,  if  ever 
the  deep  conspirator  could  forget  his  gloomy  reveries,  it  was  when 
seated  by  Catherine’s  side,  and  dreaming  of  love  and  happiness. 

“  On  the  eve  of  the  day  when  the  insurrection  was  to  break  out. 

Festal,  more  preoccupied  than  usual,  scarcely  answered  Catherine, 
and  at  times  seemed  not  to  hear  her. 

“  ‘  What  ails  you  to-day,  Paul  ?’  she  said,  taking  his  hand.  ‘  You 
do  'not  look  at  me — you  do  not  speak  to  me.  I  never  saw  you  so 
cold,  so  absent,  when  you  were  with  me.’ 

“  Paul  looked  at  her  sadly. 

“  ‘  What  would  you  do,  Catherine,  were  you’never  to  see  me  again  ?’ 

“  ‘  I  should  die !’  cried  Catherine,  with  enthusiasm ;  and  then  added, 
in  a  voice  af  terror — ‘  But  why  this  question  ?  Paul,  can  you  think 
of  forsaking  me  ?' 

“  Festal  was  silent. 

“  ‘  But  it  cannot  be,’  said  Catherine.  ‘  You  have  sworn  to  love 
me  till  death.’ 

“  ‘  Yes !  While  this  heart  beats  it  is  yours,  Catherine.  But,’  he 
added,  embracing  her  with  melancholy  tenderness,  ‘  promise  me,  if  I 
die,  that  yon  will  live  for  the  sake  of  your  old  father,  and  that,  even 
when  dead,  I  shall  never  cease  to  occupy  your  thoughts.’ 

“  ‘  I  promise  to  live  as  long  as  my  grief  will  allow.  But,  of  us  two, 

Paul,  it  is  not  1  who  shall  have  this  cruel  trial  to  undergo.’ 

“  ‘  There  are  presentiments  which  do  not  deceive,’  said  Pestal, 
declining  his  head  on  his  breast ;  ‘  an  inward  voice  warns  me  that  I 
must  abandon  my  two  happiest  visions — the  bliss  of  living  in  the 
enjoyment  of  your  love,  Catherine,  and  the  glory  of  assuring  the 
welfare  of  my  countrymen.’ 

“  ‘  What  do  you  mean  ?’  cried  the  young  girl,  whose  fear  and  agita¬ 
tion  increased  every  minute ;  ‘  what  mean  these  mysterious  words, 
these  gloomy  predictions  ?  Paul,  you  are  concealing  a  secret.’ 

“  ‘  Yes,  Catherine.’ 

“  ‘A  secret  from  me,  who  never  had  one  from  you  !’ 

“  ‘  You  have  had  all  mine — but  this  one  does  not  belong  to  me.’ 

“  ‘  And,  if  I  may  judge  from  your  looks,  your  words,  your  thoughts 
of  death  and  parting,  it  must  be  something  very  terrible !’ 

“  ‘  Terrible  indeed !’ 

"  After  a  moment’s  silence,  Pestal  continued — 

“  ‘  Hear  me,  Catherine ;  when  I  shall  give  yon,  this  evening,  my 
farewell  kiss,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  the  last  you  will  receive  from  me. 

But  whatever  may  be  my  lot,  whenever  you  are  told  “  Paul  is  dead,” 
come,  and  you  shall  find  a  remembrance  of  me !  for,  I  swear  to  you, 
my  last  thought  shall  be  of  you.’ 

“  Pestal’s  presentiment  did  not  deceive  him !  He  saw  Catherine 
no  more. 

“  The  day  after  the  execution  of  his  sentence  a  young  girl,  drowned 
in  tears,  obtained  from  the  keeper  of  the  prison  tho  favour  of  being 
admitted  into  Pestal’s  cell. 

“  After  a  long  search  she  discovered  some  lines  of  music  pencilled 
on  the  wall.  Above  them  were  only  the  two  words,  ‘For  her!’ 

Underneath  was  Paul’s  name. 

“Two  years  afterwards  there  died,  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  a  poor 
maniac,  whose  madness  consisted  in  singing,  every  day  and  at  the 
same  hour,  the  same  little  melody.  The  madwoman  was  Catherine — 
the  hour  that  at  which  she  was  admitted  to  her  lover’s  dungeon — and 
the  air  was  the  last  melody  of  Pestal. 

I  have  also  the  music  Pestal  set  to  his  verses.”  [Many  thanks  for 
so  kindly  writing  out  so  long  an  account.] 

Employment  Advertisements. 

Useful  writes — “  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  have  seen  an 
advertisement  which  has  appeared  in  two  or  three  London  papers 
lately  offering  information  how  to  earn  money  by  work.  A  stamped  ' 

envelope  was  sent,  and  in  reply  came  a  printed  letter,  requiring  (for 
various  expenses)  that  ten  stamps  shall  be  sent.  This  also  was  done, 
and  the  answer  is  another  printed  letter,  this  one  simply  consisting  of 
adrrice  to  ladies  who  wish  to  work.  We  are  advised  to  become  members 
of  difierent  work  societies  and  to  do  crewel  work ;  if  we  wish  to  know 
how  to  do  it  we  must  again  send  is.  id.,  and  that  is  all  we  have  to 
help  us  to  ‘permanently  increase  our  income  without  publicity  or 
expense.’  Advice  gratis  is  not  always  acceptable ;  perhaps  the  cost 
of  IS.  will  give  it  value.  I  make  no  comment  on  this  plan  of  making 
money  for  herself,  but  if  I  can  prevent  any  poor  lady  from  spending 
a  shilling  she  can  ill  spare  I  shall  think  my  own  expenditure  has  had 
a  good  result. — I  fear  you  will  have  as  many  prize  shirts  as  will  stock 
a  regiment,  judging  by  the  many  questions  which  are  asked,  but  I 
think  no  one  has  yet  inquired  if  the  collar  is  to  be  simply  a  linen 
band,  on  which  the  outside  collar  is  generally  buttoned,  oris  to  be  the  * 

band  and  the  outside  collar  attached,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  print 
shirts.”  [The  first  portion  of  your  letter  is  libellous,  or  would  be  so 
if  it  were  to  appear  in  print.  Even  if  a  statement  be  perfectly  true, 
it  is  libellous  to  publish  it  if  it  is  calculated  to  injure  the  person  of 
whom  it  is  stated  in  his  or  her  business.  1  have  therefore  suppressed  { 
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i.  I  have,  for  the  same  reason,  been  obliged  to  suppress  the  name  of 
the  person  who  has  advertised  the  “remunerative  occupation,’’ 
though  I  should  be  glad  indeed  to  prevent  poor  ladies  throwing  away 
their  money  in  replying  to  it.  Of  all  cruel  frauds,  those  which 
swindle  that  most  pitiable  of  all  classes — reduced  ladies — are  perhaps 
the  most  cruel.  One  can  scarcely  imagine  that  persons  can  be  found 
so  hard-hearted  and  conscienceless  as  to  perpetrate  such  wickedness. 
They  must  belong  to  the  same  category  of  human  beings  as  those 
who,  for  a  “  practical  joke,”  have  written  messages  purporting  to  bo 
farewells  from  those  on  board  a  sinking  ship,  giving  the  name  of 
some  vessel  that  has  lately  sailed,  and  have  had  these  messages 
inserted  in  a  hottle  and  thrown  into  the  sea,  which  has  too  surely 
borne  them  to  the  land.  Or,  as  happened  the  other  day,  a  telegram 
was  sent  to  a  gentleman  announcing  the  death  of  a  friend,  who  was  in 
perfect  health  and  know  nothing  of  the  telegram,  the  sender  of  which 
was,  I  fear,  never  traced.  One  can  scarcely  he  on  one’s  guard  against 
such  utter  heartlessness.  It  is  difficult  to  warn  unsuspecting  people 
against  advertisements  such  as  those  to  which  you  refer,  because 
some  few  of  them  are  genuine.  One  learns,  after  a  few  trials,  to  take 
no  notice  of  advertisements  of  the  kind,  and  it  may  be  taken  as  a  safe 
rule  that  those  which  sound  the  most  tempting  arelprobably  the  least 
reliable.  Many  of  the  expedients  suggested  for  adding  to  the  income 
are  simply  out  of  the  question  for  those  who  wish  to  retain  their 
social  position  as  ladies.  One  mode  of  earning  “  two  pounds  a  week” 
is  to  stock  your  parlour  window  with  sham  jewellery  !  Another  is  to 
“  get  yourself  introduced  into  drawing-rooms”  and  obtain  orders  for 
expensive  editions  of  Bibles,  Shakspeare,  &c.  The  commission  given 
is  handsome,  as  indeed  it  ought  to  be  considering  the  nature  of  the 
occupation  suggested.  What  lady  would  adopt  it  ?  Another  of  these 
advertisers,  on  being  sent  the  number  of  stamps  asked  for,  sent  a 
recipe  for  a  new  mode  of  baking  potatoes,  which,  I  suppose,  the  poor 
ladies  were  to  sell  at  the  street  comers  !  Few  things  would  give  me 
greater  pleasure  than  to  unmask  every  one  of  these  infamous  swindlers 
who  prey  upon  the  fatherless  and  the  widow,  but  the  law  is  their 
protection,  since  they  are  cunning  enough  to  know  how  to  use  it  as  a 
shield  instead  of  fearing  it  as  a  sword.  Yon  see.  Miss  Useful,  you 
have  given  me  a  text  which  has  ran  away  with  me,  but  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  one  cannot  help  feeling  indignant  alnint  such  things.  .  .  . 
Yes !  I  fancy  we  shall  have  a  goodly  array  of  shirts  by  the  first  of 
June.  One  has  already  arrived,  and  the  maker  has  been  so  unkind  as 
to  forget  my  request  that  a  Luggage  Label  should  be  fibmlt 

STITCHED  TO  EACH  ShiRT,  AND  ON  THIS  LaBEL  SHOULD  BE  WRITTEN 
VERY  CLEARLY  THE  NaME  AND  ADDRESS  OF  THE  SENDER.  Will 
other  competitors  kindly  make  a  note  of  this  regulation,  not  a  difficult 
one  to  observe  ?  It  will  save  us  much  trouble  (and  there  will  be  no 
small  amount  inevitably  connected  with  awarding  the  prize),  and  will 
also  insure  the  identification  of  each  lady’s  work.  'There  must  be  both 
band  and  collar.] 

Life  in  Stockholm. 

ViNCTA  writes: — “Dear  Humming-Bird, — As  I  have  always  read 
with  such  great  interest  the  letters  from  your  foreign  correspondents 
I  thought  perhaps  a  few  lines  about  our  winters  here  in  Stockholm 
might  not  be  quite  uninteresting  to  some  of  your  readers.  The  Venice 
of  the  North,  as  the  Swedes  proudly  call  their  capital,  is  a  sight  worth 
seeing  in  the  midst  of  winter,  especially  when,  as  is  the  case  now.  King 
Frost  ‘  is  monarch  of  all  he  surveys.’  Of  course  it  is  rat  her  disagreeable 
when  taking  one’s  walks  abroad,  to  ran  the  risk  of  a  frost-bitten  nose 
or  a  stray  avalanche  of  snow  descending  on  one’s  head  from  the  roofs ; 
but  still  these  slight  drawbacks  are  greatly  compensated  for  by  the 
bright  sunshine  and  brilliantly  clear  atmosphere  which  is  generally 
our  normal  condition  in  winter ;  and  then,  however  intense  the  cold 
outside,  we  are  always  snug  and  warm  indoors,  for  with  regard  to 
heating  arrangement  Sweden  is  superior  to  even  luxurious  England, 
where  we  understand  every  comfort  except  the  comfort  of  keeping 
ourselves  warm.  'The  stoves  here  are  far  superior  to  those  used  in 
Germany ;  they  are  of  white  china  lined  with  brick,  and  only  require 
lighting  once  a  day — that  is  to  say,  the  stove  is  filled  in  the  morning 
with  wood ;  while  that  is  burning  the  small  doors  are  left  epen ;  when 
the  wood  is  burnt  out  so  that  only  the  glowing  embers  remain,  the  brass 
doors  are  closed,  a  cord  connected  with  a  valve  at  the  top  is  drawn,  and 
your  room  is  heated  for  the  day.  Except  in  exceptionally  severe  weather 
I  never  require  to  have  the  stove  lighted  more  than  once,  as  it  keepg 
warm  the  whole  day;  one  can  also  regulate  the  temperature  very 
easily  by  means  of  the  valve,  either  quite  closing  it  or  not  according 


to  the  warmth  you  wish  to  have.  Our  double  windows  are  also  of 
inestimable  use  in  keeping  out  the  cold ;  the  spaces  between  are  filled 
with  moss  or  rolls  of  white  wool,  which  latter  looks  very  soft  and 
pretty ;  the  sides  of  the  windows  are  pasted  over  with  narrow  strips 
of  white  paper  sold  for  the  purpose,  one  pane  being  left  free  to  open 
in  each  for  airing  purposes.  Sledging  is  of  course  one  of  the  great 
amusements  here ;  in  fact  ,  the  streets  are  generally  so  deep  in  snow 
that  carriages  would  be  impossible.  It  is  a  pretty  sight  on  a  winter’s 
day  to  meet  a  sledging  party ;  I  have  sometimes  seen  a  procession  of 
twenty  or  thirty,  each  horse  decorated  with  a  necklace  of  bells  and  a 
large  white  antimacassar  thrown  over  its  back  and  fastened  to  the 
front  of  the  sledge  to  prevent  the  snow  flying  up  in  the  faces  of  the 
occupants,  and  very  enjoyable  these  winter  picnics  are.  A  lovely  drive 
out  into  the  country,  luncheon  or  supper  at  an  inn  on  the  road— if  the 
latter  a  dance  generally  follows — and  then  home  again  by  moonlight. 
It  is  worth  enduring  a  considerable  amount  of  cold  and  a  great  deal  of 
anxious  attention  to  one’s  nose  to  drive  through  the  pine  forests  on  a 
bright  moonlight  night,  the  snow  glistening  and  sparkling  under  foot, 
the  dark  green  of  the  firs  and  pines  just  peeping  out  from  under  their 
crystal  covering,  every  tree  a  picture  of  itself  (if  one  were  of  a  prosaic 
turn  of  mind  one  might  fancy  they  had  all  been  frosted  at  the  con¬ 
fectioner’s),  and  above  all  a  brilliant  starlight  sky,  and  solemn  silence 
broken  only  by  the  gentle  tinkling  of  the  bells  as  the  sledge  glides 
noiselessly  along.  But  I  must  not  make  my  letter  too  long,  though 
in  conclusion  I  must  just  add  how  very  much  I  appreciate  the  late 
addition  of  the  Housekeeper’s  Conversazione.  I  am  a  young  house¬ 
keeper  myself,  and  during  my  two  years  of  married  life  have  served  a 
very  hard  apprenticeship  to  housekeeping ;  the  difficulties  and  struggles 
of  others  have,  therefore,  a  melancholy  interest  for  me  (though  it  is 
wonderful  with  what  cheerful  resignation  one  can  contemplate  others’ 
misfortunes).  Servants  are  even  worse  here  than  in  England,  where  they 
generally  have  some  sort  of  knowledge  of  their  duties  :  here  they  have 
none.  In  England,  too,  they  have  a  slight  regard  for  dress  and 
appearance ;  in  Sweden  servants  look  like  a  dilapidated  set  of  char¬ 
women  ;  and  as  for  manners !  their  parents  were  certainly  never  guilty 
of  the  extravagance  of  paying  the  extra  twopence.  I  seldom  go  into 
my  kitchen  but  I  see  stray  plaits  of  hair  lying  about,  for  in  their 
leisure  moments  the  servants  amuse  themselves  by  taking  off  these 
adornments,  tying  them  to  the  door-handles  and  plaiting  them 
afresh.  I  am  sometimes  inclined  to  wonder  if  Diogenes  was 
troubled  with  his  housekeeper  when  he  forsook  housekeeping 
and  took  to  a  tub.  I  have  a  few  simple  recipes  which  I  might 
send  if  yon  would  care  to  have  them.  In  conclusion,  let  me  say 
how  much  I  enjoy  and  profit  by  your  excellent  Magazine,  and  many 
thanks,  I  am  sure,  are  due  to  yon,  dear  Humming-Bird,  for  your 
exertions  on  its  behalf,  and  the  invariable  courtesy  and  patience  you 
show  in  replying  to  your  numerous  correspondents.”  [Thank  you  for 
your  kind  words.  Your  recipes  will  bo  most  acceptable  if  you  will 
kindly  send  them,  and  as  to  your  interesting  letter  we  are  always  glad 
to  receive  information  about  home-life  in  other  countries.  Every  one 
epjoys  reading  about  it.] 

Masculinity  in  Garmenture. 

Satea  writes— “Why  does  not  Humming-Bird 'protest  against  the 
masculine  style  of  ladies’  dress  in  the  present  day  P  At  a  little  dis¬ 
tance  it  is  really  difficult  to  distinguish  a  woman  from  a  man.  They 
wear  men’s  hats,  men’s  coats,  men’s  collars,  and  men’s  ties.  I  think 
it  disgraceful  for  Englishwomen  to  adopt  such  customs,  and  think 
yon  ought  to  mention  it  with  disapproval  in  the  Magazine.”  [My 
dear  Madam,  if  mentioning  things  with  disapproval  would  be  likely 
to  have  any  effect  in  putting  a  stop  to  them,  I  know  of  two  or  three 
things  that  I  would  hasten  to  mention  this  very  moment,  such  as  girls 
standing  all  through  the  long  day  behind  the  counters  of  shops,  men 
measuring  out  ribbons  and  tapes  while  women  can  get  no  work  to  do, 
little  hoys  struggling  through  the  streets  with  burdens  thrice  too  heavy 
for  their  strength,  and  a  few  more  trifles  of  the  kind  that  make  one’s 
heart  heavy  now  and  then  with  ineffectual  pity.  But  unfortunately 
you  overrate  the  efficacy  of  printed  words.  Nobody  minds  them  much. 
Wliat  the  great  Mr.  Addison  failed  to  do  I  may  well  be  excused  from 
attempting.  In  the  Spectator  he  strongly  censured  those  ladies  who 
had  adopted  the  Continental  style  of  riding  dress,  and  “  dressed  them¬ 
selves  up  in  a  hat  and  feather,  a  riding  coat  and  a  perivrig,”  and  “  tied 
their  hair  up  in  a  bag  or  riband  in  imitation  of  the  smart  part  of  the 
male  sex.”  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley’s  story  is  told  about  the  man  who. 
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meeting  a  “  gentlemanlike  lady”  on  the  high  road,  and  being  asked  by 
her  if  that  were  the  way  to  Coverley  Hall,  replied,  “seeing  only  the 
male  part  of  the  querist,  ‘  Yes,  sir but,  upon  the  second  question, 
whether  Sir  Roger  was  a  married  man,  having  dropped  his  eye  on  the 
petticoat,  changed  his  note  into  ‘  No,  madam.’  ”  Addison  continues 
by  saying  that  Juvenal,  had  such  a  being  appeared  before  him, 
“  would  have  represented  her  in  her  riding  habit  as  a  greater  monster 
than  the  centaur,  and  called  for  sacrifices  or  for  purifying  waters  to 
expiate  the  appearance  of  such  a  prodigy.”  What  more  could  ho 
have  said  in  these  days  ?  But,  after  all,  we  are  not  as  bad  as  were 
our  ancestresses  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  of  whom  Horace  Walpole 
sttid ; — “This  is  la  furewr  des  cabriolets,  anglici,  one-horse 
they  not  only  universally  go  in  them,  but  wear  them  ;  that  is,  every¬ 
thing  is  to  be  en  cabriolet ;  the  men  paint  them  on  their  waistcoats, 
and  the  women  who  have  gt)ne  all  the  winter  without  anything  on 
their  heads  are  now  muffled  up  in  great  caps  with  round  sides,  in 
the  form  of,  and  scarcely  less  than,  the  wheels  of  chaises.”  England, 
always  quick  to  catch  the  Paris  fashions,  took  to  this  head-gear  imme¬ 
diately,  and  soon  the  public  were  thrown  into  amazement  by  “  post- 
chaises,  chairs,  and  even  broad- wheeled  waggons”  upon  the  heads  of 
beauty.  In  one  of  the  poems  of  the  period  (“  A  Modem  Morning”), 
a  fashionable  lady  is  described  calling  to  her  maid : — 

“  ‘  Nelly  !  why,  where’s  the  creature  fled  ? 

Put  my  postchaise  upon  my  head.’ 

Your  chair-and-chairmen,  ma’am,  is  brought :’ 

‘  Stupid !  the  creature  has  no  thought !’ 

‘  And,  ma’am,  the  milliner  is  come. 

She’s  brought  your  broad-wheeled  waggon  home. 

And  ’tig  the  prettiest  little  thing. 

Upon  my  honour !’ — ‘  Bring  !  bring !  bring ! 

How  can  you  stand  and  talk  about  it  ? 

You  know  I  die,  I  die  without  it.’  ”] 

Seals. 

A  SuBSCKiBEB  writes — “Dear  Hummino-Bird, — That  the  accounts 
given  by  one  of  your  correspondents  as  to  the  cruelty  used  in  killing 
seals  were  exaggerated,  the  following  extract  from  the  Contemporary 
Review  will  show : — ‘  When  the  seals  have  reached  the  killing-ground, 
they  are  allowed  a  certain  time  to  rest  and  cool,  after  which  about 
100  are  driven  together  into  an  inclosure,  and  the  fittest  are  selected 
for  slaughter.  The  others  are  allowed  to  go  down  to  the  nearest 
water,  whence  they  at  once  make  their  way  back  to  the'  sea.  The 
instrument  of  destruction  is  a  long  club  of  hard  wood,  with  which  the 
animals  are  struck  a  violent  blow  on  the  head.  One  is  usually 
sufficient.  A  long,  sharp  knife  is  then  thrust  into  the  vitals,  and  the 
carcass  laid  aside;  and  so  on  until  about  1,000  have  been  slain,  when 
the  work  of  skinning  commences.  When  taken  oflT,  the  skins  are 
salted,  and  sent  home  in  that  condition.  On  arrival  here  they  are 
properly  cured;  and  then  comes  the  preparation  needed  for  their 
conversion  into  what  is  popularly  called  “  seal-skin.”  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how  that  beautiful  article  of  dress  can  ever  be  manufactured 
out  of  the  very  unattractive  object  the  skin  presents  at  this  juncture. 
It  is  hard  and  unyielding  as  a  board,  and  the  stiff,  coarse  hairs  cover 
the  fur  so  completely  that  its  very  existence  might  be  unsuspected. 
In  the  trade  a  full-aged  male  is  called  a  “  wig ;”  a  female,  “  clap- 
match  ;”  males  not  quite  so  old,  “  bulls ;”  the  half-grown  of  both  sexes^ 
“yearlings;”  the  young  of  nearly  a  year  old,  “grey”  or  “silvered 
pups ;”  and  before  their  coats  are  changed  to  this  shade,  “  black  pups.” 
The  problem  to  be  solved  is  how  to  separate  the  under-fur.  For  many 
years  each  individual  hair  was  plucked  out  severally,  at,  of  course, 
a  vast  expenditure  of  time  and  money,  until  a  lucky  accident  revealed 
to  the  dressers  the  fact  that  the  roots  of  the  hair  were  more  deeply 
seated  than  those  of  the  fur.  Now,  therefore,  after  preliminary 
preparation,  the  skins  are  laid,  hair  downward,  upon  a  wooden  block 
with  a  curved  surface,  and  pared  down  with  a  knife  until  the  roots  of 
the  hairs  have  been  cut  through,  and  the  skin  is  very  little  thicker 
than  a  kid  glove.  All  the  coarser  hair  can  then  be  brushed  off  with 
the  hand,  leaving  the  fur,  which  is  then  seen  to  be  arranged  in  small 
curls,  of  a  light-brown  colour,  varying  slightly  in  shade  in  the  different 
parts.  In  consequence,  nearly  all  “seal-skin”  is  dyed  before  it  is 
sold,  and  in  the  process  of  dyeing  the  curls  untwist  themselves,  and 
the  fur  becomes  smooth  and  ready  for  use.  The  profits  made  in 
dealing  in  furs  must  be  worth  having.  The  value  of  each  sldn  that 
leaves  the  PrybUov  Islands,  now  our  main  source  of  furs,  is  trifling. 


The  Government  of  the  United  States  imposes,  it  is  true,  a  revenue 
tax  of  two  dollars  a  skin,  to  which  must  be  added  the  cost  of  the 
maintenance  of  an  establishment  in  so  remote  a  spot ;  but  even  after 
aU  allowances  have  been  made  for  this  and  other  expenses  in  Europje, 
the  price  demanded  for  a  jacket  must  still  be  regarded  as  extra¬ 
vagant.’  ” 

Preparation  of  Silks  for  Fainting. 

In  answer  to  A  Teacher,  Monogram  sends  the  following: — “'The 
very  best  plan  of  preparing  silk  for  water-colour  drawing  is  to  stretch 
it — as  you  would  canvas  for  woolwork — as  tightly  and  evenly  as  pos¬ 
sible  on  a  frame  of  wood  or  light  rim  of  iron.  IVhisk  some  white  of 
egg,  and  sponge  the  stretched  silk  with  it  till  well  and  evenly  soaked 

_ ,  ugh ;  then  rub  the  silk  gently  but  continuously  till  it  is  dry  in 

every  part  with  a  small  piece  of  dry  white  silk.  If  any  part  is  allowed 
to  dry  alone,  the  egg-white  will  leave  stains ;  but  nothing  is  easier 
than  to  prepare  it  so,  and  nothing  answers  better.  The  painting 
must  be  done  while  the  silk  is  still  in  the  frame.  Satin  requires  no 
preparation.  Again :  Take  the  whitest  starch  that  can  be  procured ; 
mix  it  into  a  smooth  paste  with  cold  water ;  strain  the  silk  tightly  on 
a  frame,  and  then  with  a  broad  camel-hair  brush  paint  the  silk  on  one 
side,  always  beginning  at  the  top.  Be  careful  to  have  no  thick  stripes. 
When  dry  it  is  ready  for  use.  Faint  upon  the  side  not  starched.  A 
little  gum  water  is  an  advantage  with  transparent  colours  like  lake.” 

Skeleton  Leaves. 

A  Cob  respondent  whose  name  I  have  forgotten  asked  in  a  recent 
number  for  instructions  in  making  skeleton  leaves.  The  leaves  to  be 
skeletonised  should  be  chosen  when  in  their  prime ;  if  too  young,  they 
will  be  reduced  in  coarse  of  the  process  to  a  pulpy  mass ;  if  too  old,  they 
will  harden.  Fern-leaves  may  be  done  at  any  time.  Leaves  containing 
similar  chemical  constituents  require  to  be  done  together,  and  not 
mixed  with  other  leaves.  For  instance,  the  leaves  of  the  oak,  chest¬ 
nut,  birch,  walnut,  and  hickory  contain  so  much  tannin,  that  if  mixed 
with  other  leaves  they  will  almost  entirely  prevent  decomposition, 
acting,  indeed,  as  a  preservative.  The  leaves  must  be  carefully  examined 
to  see  that  they  have  not  been  injured  by  insects,  as  none  but  perfect 
leaves  should  be  used.  From  the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of 
July  the  leaves  of  elms,  magnolias,  poplars,  sycamores,  deutzias,  pears, 
and  maples  should  be  selected,  as  they  are  the  first  to  become  fit  for 
maceration ;  but  none  but  the  firmest  leaves  should  be  taken.  'The 
leaves  are  to  be  placed  in  open  earthen  or  glass  vessels,  covered  with 
soft  water,  and  placed  in  a  warm,  sunny  situation.  In  about  two 
weeks  they  should  be  examined,  by  taking  out  a  few  leaves  and  placing 
them  in  a  vessel  of  clean  warm  water ;  then,  immersing  the  hand  in 
the  water,  take  a  leaf  between  the  thumb  and  finger,  and  mb  gently 
but  firmly,  and  if  the  leaf  is  sufficiently  macerated,  the  loose  cellular 
matter  will  part  freely  from  the  network,  which  will  be  exposed  to 
view.  Those  that  are  only  partially  softened  should  be  thrown  into  a 
vessel  of  clean  water,  and  allowed  to  macerate  longer ;  but  they  should 
be  frequently  examined,  not  to  allow  them  to  remain  in  the  water 
after  the  epidermis  of  the  leaf  can  be  readily  removed,  otherwise  the 
network  will  be  ipjured.  This  is  an  important  point.  As  the  network 
of  many  species  is  very  delicate,  and  the  pulp  cannot  be  removed  with¬ 
out  tearing  or  injuring  the  network,  it  is  advisable  to  use  a  soft  tooth¬ 
brush,  or,  better,  a  puna-brash,  such  as  is  used  in  making  wax-flowws, 
and  then,  placing  the  leaf  on  the  palm  of  the  hand,  or  on  a  plate, 
gently  brash  away  the  pulp,  keeping  it  continually  moist.  After  the 
leaves  are  thoroughly  cleansed' they  should  be  thoroughly  dried  by 
carefully  pressing  them  between  the  folds  of  a  fine  soft  towel.  'Then 
the  leaves  should  be  laid  away  in  a  box  to  await  the  bleaching  process, 
which  may  he  done  at  any  convenient  time.  The  leaves  must  not  he 
pressed  too  firmly,  or  they  wiU  adhere  to  the  toweL  If  any  of  the 
leaf -stems  should  separate  or  break  from  the  stalks,  they  should  he 
preserved  and  fastened  to  the  leaves  in  mounting.  Fern-leaves  should 
not  be  macerated,  but  dried  between  sheets  of  blotting-paper;  in  the 
bleaching  process  the  epidermis  will  be  entirely  eaten  by  the  bleaching 
liquid.  For  bleaching,  take  ilb  chloride  of  lime,  and  dissolve  it  in  one 
quart  of  water  in  an  earthen  or  glass  vessel ;  let  it  dissolve  and  pre¬ 
cipitate,  and  filter  through  filtering  paper,  to  be  obtained  of  any 
chemist.  Of  this  solution  add  one  spoonful  to  nineteen  spoonfuls  of 
water,  or  one-twentieth  part  of  whatever  quantity  will  cover  the  leaves. 
Immerse  the  skeletons  in  this  solution  until  they  are  perfectly  white, 
using  an  earthen  or  glass  jar,  covering  it,  and  putting  it  in  a  warm  place. 
Leaves  and  seed-vessels  should  not  be  put  in  the  same  jar,  and  coarse 
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skeletons  slionld  be  separated  from  the  fine.  Do  not  leave  them  too  long 
in  the  bleaching  solution,  or  they  will  be  too  tender  to  cleanse.  When 
taken  from  it  wash  them  several  times  in  clean  water,  and  dry  in  the 
folds  of  a  soft  towel,  and  keep  them  between  the  leaves  of  a  book  until 
required  for  mounting.  Some  of  the  most  delicate  ones  are  apt  to  curl 
in  drying ;  in  this  case  dry  them  between  sheets  of  white  blotting* 
paper.  The  most  beautiful  leaves  for  skeletonising  are  those  of  the 
ivy,  deutzia,  bignonia,  westeria,  silver  poplar,  Chinese  and  swamp 
magnolias,  maples,  weeping  willow,  linden,  elm,  pear,  witch-hazel,  and 
wild  cherry.  Of  seed-vessels,  the  pods  of  physalis,  thorn-apple,  lobelia, 
mallow,  wild  encumber,  and  campanula  are  all  desirable,  and  to  these 
should  be  added  the  dried  flowers  of  the  hydrangea,  to  be  gathered 
late  in  September,  and  dried  flowers  of  the  lily-of-the-valley. 

Miscellaneous. 

Eureka  writes — “Having  been  a  subscriber  to  your  valuable 
Magazine  from  its  commencement,  I  must  very  much  congratulate 
you  on  the  articles  which  have  lately  appeared  on  the  subject  of 
nnderlinen,  and  trust  they  will  be  carried  on  with  the  same  ability  and 
in  the  same  practical  form  in  which  they  have  hitherto  appeared, 
having  suggested  some  two  years  since  that  the  subject  might  be 
taken  up,  little  thinking  that  my  wishes  would  be  so  pleasingly 
realised.  I  purpose  entering  on  the  list  of  competitors  for  the  Prize 
Shirt,  knowing  the  prizes  you  offer  are  of  real  genuine  worth,  as  a 
lady,  a  friend  of  mine,  was  once  fortunate  in  obtaining  your  gold 
watch  prize,  which  has  turned  out  remarkably  well.’’  [Many  thanks 
for  your  appreciative  and  encouraging  letter.! 

M.  A.  W. — Your  letter  is  an  advertisement,  and  the  charge  for 
these  in  this  portion  of  the  Magazine  is  one  penny  per  word. 

One  who  has  Subscribed  from  the  First  writes— “Dear 
Humming-Bird, — I  have  a  pair  of  elegant  alabaster  vases,  and  had 
the  misfortune  to  get  the  shade  belonging  to  one  of  them  broken 
during  a  recent  removal.  After  renewing  the  shade  I  find  that  the 
vase  has  become  very  dirty  in  the  interval  during  the  time  it  has 
been  exposed  to  the  dust,  and  will  require  washing.  Will  any  of  your 
numerous  correspondents  kindly  inform  me  if  there  is  any  special 
way  of  treating  such  ornaments,  or  may  I  simply  use  soap  and  warm 
water  ?  Also  I  should  be  glad  of  a  few  opinions  as  to  what  is  the 
best  food  for  infants,  and  has  any  lady  tried  Dr.  Hassall’s  food  with 
success  ?’’ 

Blush  Rose  writes — “  Dear  Humming-Bird, — Can  yon  tell  me  if 
it  is  considered  uni  icky  to  be  married  in  the  month  of  May  ?  I  have 
heard  that  it  is.  Also  can  yon  tell  me  why  it  is  so  considered,  and 
what  ill  luck  is  supposed  to  happen  to  those  who  marry  in  May  P  I 
shall  be  so  glad  if  you  can  answer  this  in  the  March  number.  I  have 
taken  in  your  Magazine  a  long  time.  It  is  a  charming  publication.’’ 
[I  know  that  it  is  considered  unlucky  to  be  married  in  May,  but  do 
not  know  the  origin  of  the  belief.  I  fancy  that  unhappiness  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  consequence,  but  will  try  to  find  out  more  about  the 
suiierstition  before  our  May  number  comes  out.  You  have  only 
given  me  one  day,  and  that,  as  it  falls  out,  is  a  very  busy  one.  In  the 
meantime  you  had  better  make  your  arrangements  for  April  or  June 
if  yon  are  at  all  superstitious ;  but,  better  still,  do  not  pay  any  atten¬ 
tion  whatever  to  silly  superstitions.] 

As  I  do  not  require  my  pattern  of  a  demi-saison  jacket,  I  will  send 
it  to  any  one  who  would  like  a  duplicate,  .\ddre88,  Mrs.  Morrah, 
Winton  House,  Canterbury. 

NOTICE. 

Ladies  wishing  to  advertise  works  of  home  manufacture,  tinting  of 
cartes,  pet  animals,  Ac.,  for  sale,  can  do  so  in  this  portion  of  the 
paper.  Charge  for  insertion,  one  shilling  per  line  of  twenty  words. 

Advertisements  of  cosmetics,  depilatories,  and  hair-dyes  cannot  be 
inserted  here. 

Ladies’  own  materials  cut  out  and  fitted  at  a  moderate  charge  at 
Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden.  Lessons  in  cutting  out  and  fitting. 
For  particulars  address  Madame  Letellier.  The  use  of  the  Wanzer 
Sewing  Machine  and  the  new  Darning  Machine  taught.  Lessons 
free  to  purchasers. 

Latinia’s  newly-invented  Dress  Suspender.  Ornamental,  elegant, 
easily  adjusted,  and  the  heaviest  skirt  will  not  drop.  Poet  free, 
IS.  lod.  Recommended  by  Humming-Bird.  Lavinia,  Scadding’s 
Library,  Belgravia,  Pimlico.  Lavinia  makes  real  rock-coral  crosses, 
very  strong,  and  greatly  admired ;  fashionable  rock  and  seed  coral 


earrings,  massive,  or  light  tassel  pattern ;  elegant  festoon  necklaces 
in  five  rows ;  very  pretty  children’s  necklets  with  cross  attached  to 
centre;  infants’  shoulder-knots,  two  qnahties;  infants’  handsome 
necklets,  to  match  best  shoulder-knots  ;  handsome  massive  bracelets, 
with  two  tassels  on  each ;  same  pattern  without  tassels,  less  expen¬ 
sive;  chain  pattern,  to  pass  twice  round  the  wrist,  all  with  good 
snaps.  Also,  most  beautiful  brooches  of  rock  and  round  coral,  with 
loops  and  tassels,  all  post  free.  Lavinia  has  some  real  German 
onyx,  which  she  is  enabled  to  offer  much  under  price;  necklaces, 
crosses,  earrings,  brooches,  pendant  bracelets.  All  communications 
to  be  addressed  Lavinia,  Scadding’s  Library,  Belgrave-road,  Pimlico. 

Lav . .^11  paci£  carefully,  and  prepay  carriage  of  parcels  over  £2 

o  any  of  the  Colonies,  is.  must  be  added  for  postage.  Lavinia’s 
price  list,  suitable  for  gifts. — Coral :  Massive  earrings,  3s.  4d. ;  tassel 
ditto,  4s. ;  festoon  necklaces,  9s. ;  children’s  necklets,  5s.  6d. ;  infants’ 
ditto,  58.  fid. ;  shoulder-knots,  pair,  zs.  fid. ;  ditto,  48.  fid. ;  tassel 
bracelets,  pair,  los.  fid. ;  ditto,  Ss. ;  ditto,  58.  fid. ;  brooches,  los.  fid. ; 
coral  crosses,  is.  fid.  Onyx :  Onyx  stone  bracelets,  58.  fid.  each ; 
necklace  with  cross,  los.  fid.  each;  ditto  with  5  elaborate  pen¬ 
dants,  ifis. ;  ditto  with  4  pear-shaped  pendants,  izs.  fid.;  earrings, 
48. ;  brooches,  Ss. ;  bracelets,  38.  fid.  each  ;  crosses,  zs. ;  ditto,  zs.  fid. ; 
red  ditto,  zs.  fid. ;  small  ditto,  is. ;  onyx  lockets,  izs.  Please  address, 
by  letter  only,  Lavinia,  Mr.  Scadding’s  Library,  Belgrave-road, 
Pimlico,  S.W. 

Ladies  about  to  Travel  should  write  to  Harron  for  a  dress 
trunk  30  inches  long,  with  tray,  for  los.  fid.  Illustrated  price  list  of 
dress  baskets,  trunks,  portmanteaus,  bags,  and  every  article  for 
travelling  free.  The  celebrated  “  Saratoga’’  and  other  handsomely* 
fitted  American  trunks  below  the  prices  charged  in  America.  N.B.— 
The  carriage  from  London  is  very  trifling. — zfii.  High  Holbom. — 
(Advt.) 


COMMISSIONS  FROM  ABROAD. 

To  judge  from  the  letters  that  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the 
columns  of  the  Conversazione  from  ladies  residing  abroad,  they  appear 
to  experience  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  articles  of  dress  of  recent 
fashion  and  good  style,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  for  dwellers  in 
India,  America,  and  Australia  to  procure  the  many  luxuries  of  the 
wardrobe,  the  dressing-room,  and  the  cuisine,  which  to  those  who 
live  at  home  have  almost  become  necessaries.  The  convenience, 
therefore,  seems  to  be  considerable  that  would  accrue  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  even  at  borne,  in  places  remote  from  fashion  and  shops, 
from  being  placed  in  a  position  to  correspond  with  some  one  in 
London  capable  of  executing  commissions  for  ladies.  It  is  in  the 
belief  that  she  may  be  useful  in  this  way  that  Madame  Ad^le 
Letelher,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  has  made  arrange¬ 
ments  which  enable  her  to  execute  any  orders  of  the  foregoing  kind. 

In  transmitting  such  commissions,  ladies  are  requested  to  be  very 
precise  in  giving  details,  description,  &c.,  of  the  articles  they  order, 
s  it  would  be  impossible  to  change  them  after  having  been  sent  abroad. 

Madame  Letellier  reserves  the  right  of  charging  ten  per  cent,  com¬ 
mission  upon  articles  the  purchase  of  which  entails  much  outlay  of 
time  or  expense  of  other  kinds. 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

As  announced  in  the  December  number  of  this  Magazine,  two 
prizes  of  Five  Pounds  each  will  be  given  away  by  the  proprietors  of 
the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  during  the  year  1877. 

A  PRlZbl  OF  FIVE  POUNDS  will  be  awarded  to  the  writer  of 
the  best  Essay  on  The  Relations  between  Mistress  and  Maid. 
Only  ladies  who  are  subscribers  to  the  Magazine  may  compete.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  competitor  must  permit  her  name  and  address  to  be  published 
in  the  August  number  of  the  Magazine,  with  the  announcement  of  the 
result  of  the  competition.  No  Essay  may  exceed  3,000  words  in 
length,  and  the  successful  Essay  will  become  the  property  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  Magazine. 

The  manuscripts  must  be  sent  in  by  the  ist  of  June.  Any  sent  in 
later  than  that  date  will  be  out  of  the  competition. 

THE  OTHER  PRIZE  OF  FIVE  POUNDS  is  offered  to  the 
maker  of  the  best  Shirt.  Competitors  must  send  in  their  work  by  the 
loth  of  May,  and  the  result  will  be  announced  in  our  June  number. 
Each  shirt  must  have  a  luggage-label  firmly  sewed  to  it,  on  which 
the  name  and  address  of  the  worker  must  be  distinctly  written.  The 
work  must  come  as  finished  by  the  worker.  Any  that  have  been 
washed  will  be  at  once  rejected.  Those  who  wish  their  work  to  bo 
returned  will  send  three  stamps  to  pay  expenses.  The  name  and 
address  must  be  written  inside  the  envelope  in  which  the  stamps 
are  sent. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "HEDGED  WITH  THORHS." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

MOYNALTY  ON  CLOSER  ACQUAINTANCE. 

(ffl  “  What  is  to  be  done  with  a  mind  that  is  full, 

and  full  of  itself  ?” 

fatigue  and  exhaustion  which  Christian 
had  undergone  soon  told  against  her.  For 
several  days  after  her  arrival  at  Moynalty 
she  was  obliged  to  lie  prostrate,  listlessly 
watching  the  jagged  tops  of  the  moun- 
^  tains  from  her  bedroom  windows,  and  going 
'u  over  the  various  incidents  of  her  journey  to 
“Ij  this  wild  rugged  home,  which  did  not 

i,!'  appear  like  a  home  at  all,  but  rather  a  fast- 

ness  for  some  bandit  chief — a  scene  for  a 
yt  mournful  mystery  or  melancholy  drama. 
The  dregs  of  the  sea^voyage  clung  ob¬ 
stinately  to  her ;  even  in  her  dreams  the  room  seemed 
to  be  rocking  backwards  and  forwards,  and  the  sus¬ 
pended  garments  to  be  swaying  giddily  to  and  fro,  as 
they  had  done  during  that  long  dismal  night.  Alick 
occasionally  strolled  in,  and  walked  fussily  about. 

“  Dear  me !”  he  exclaimed  at  last,  as  he  impatiently 
surveyed  Christian  lying  still  with  closed  eyes  and  pale 
cheeks — “  dear  me  !  I  wonder  you  don’t  get  up  ;  you 
would  be  all  right  if  you  would  only  bustle  about  and 
look  after  things.  You  give  in  too  much,  that’s  what 
it  is.  It  really  is  a  shocking  business  to  have  a  person 
lying  helpless  in  this  way  while  the  servants  are  running 
riot  for  want  of  a  mistress  to  keep  them  in  Older.  I 
always  understood  you  had  the  most  robust  health, 
Christian,  but  this  can’t  be  the  case  if  you  are  so 
knocked  up  by  a  trumpery  sea-voyage  which  nobody 
except  yourself  would  think  anything  of.” 

“  Every  one  is  not  constituted  exactly  as  you  are,” 
replied  Christian  wearily  ;  “  and  even  the  most  robust 
health  gives  way  sometimes.” 
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“  Tut !  tut !”  was  Alick’s  response  as  he  moved  to 
the  door ;  “  you  are  very  fond  of  making  mountains 
out  of  molehills.  Another  woman  would  have  been 
out  and  about  long  ago.” 

“  You  are  not  going,  are  you  ?”  asked  Christian, 
locking  up  ;  “I  wish  you  would  stay  and  talk  to  me  a 
little.  It  is  so  lonely  up  here  all  by  myself.”  And  an 
expression  half  forlorn,  half  beseeching,  crept  into  her 
brown  eyes. 

“  Of  course  it  is  lonely,  that’s  v'hy  I  wonder  you 
don’t  stir  yourself  and  come  down.  I  can’t  be  wasting 
my  time  any  longer.  I  have  business  to  attend  to — a 
hundred  things  that  have  to  be  done.” 

“  What  things  ?’’  inquired  Christian,  raising  herself 
on  her  arm. 

“  Oh,  I  can’t  tell  you  exactly.  First  of  all  I  must 
ride  to  Ballintrague  ;  I  intend  taking  legal  proceedings 
against  that  impudent  fellow,  Andy  Moran.  Didn’t 
you  see  him  the  day  we  arrived  ? — he  was  lounging 
about  the  avenue  gate.” 

“  Yes,  I  remember  -,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with 
him  ?” 

“  Send  him  about  his  business,  to  be  sure — that  is, 
if  I  can  ;  but  old  Mulloy,  the  attorney,  tells  me  it  may 
be  a  ticklish  piece  of  w'ork.  The  mischief  was  letting 
these  people  stay  at  all  and  get  a  footing  in  the  place ; 
my  poor  father  was  absurdly  soft  to  allow  it,  but  old 
Moran  and  McDermott  together  managed  to  bamboozle 
him  in  some  way.  This  Andy  Moran  is  enough  to 
set  the  whole  country  by  the  ears.  Some  say  that  he 
is,  or  has  been,  a  captain  of  Ribbonmen — others  that 
he  was  mixed  up  with  the  Fenian  absurdity,  that  he 
was  a  head-centre,  or  a  side-centre,  or  something  of  the 
sort }  but  anyhow  that  cabin  he  calls  his  is  a  regular  nest 
for  plots  and  conspiracies  of  every  kind.  I  won’t  have 
him  there.  I’ll  bring  his  nose  to  the  grinding-stone  and 
send  him  and  his  brats  tripping  before  they  know 
where  they  are.’’ 
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“  He  looks  dangerous  ;  perhaps  you  had  better  leave 
him  alone.” 

“  Indeed  I  won’t.  Let  him  keep  that  place  as  a  free¬ 
hold  !  not  if  I  know  it.  I  am  going  to  cut  down  some 
of  these  fir-trees  and  make  a  stack  of  mangolds  there 
for  store  feeding — every  inch  of  ground  is  valuable. 
I  daresay  it  will  be  troublesome  enough  to  unroot  the 
Papist  blackguard  when  he  has  never  paid  rent  or 
worked  for  wages,  but  it  shall  be  done  nevertheless. 
I  must  be  off  to  see  about  it  now.  By  the  way, 
Chrissie,  as  there  was  nothing  eatable  in  the  house 
I  have  ordered  a  sheep  to  be  killed,  and  you  will  have 
to  give  the  servants  directions  about  it.” 

“  I !  What  directions  can  I  give  ?  Alick,  Alick  ! 
don’t  go  ;  stay  just  for  a  minute - ” 

But  Alick  had  already  gone,  and  was  giving  his 
hat  a  final  br  ush  in  the  hall.  Christian  heard  the  front 
door  bang  behind  him,  and  as  she  listened  to  his 
horse’s  hoofs  crunching  upon  the  gravel,  and  then 
trotting  briskly  down  the  avenue,  she  felt  more  than 
ever  isolated  and  alone.  Presently  the  sound  of  two 
people  talking  under  the  window  came  upon  her  ears, 

“  Arrah,  thin,  Molly,”  said  a  bass  voice  pitched  in 
rather  a  high  key — “  arrah,  thin,  Molly,  what  sort  ov 
a  misthress  is  it  we’ve  got  at  all  ?  Is  she  wakely,  or 
dawney,  cr  lazy,  or  what  is  she  ?  ’ 

“  Faith!  its  meself  doesn’t  know,  Jimmy-,  she  seemed 
a  quate  pleasant  young  cratur  enough  the  day  she  come, 
but  sure  she’s  hardly  raised  her  head  sence.  I  can  tell 
yez  one  thing,  the  masther  is  not  over  well  plased  that 
she’s  not  down  and  about ;  whin  I  took  her  up  her 
breakfast  this  mornin’  he  looked  raal  mad,  so  he  did.” 

“  And  he  not  four  months  marr’d  I  Ah,  thin, 
Molly,  that’s  not  the  way  that  Jimmy  Delany  ’ud  be  to 
the  w'oman  that  owned  him.” 

“  Now  don’t  be  glorifyin’  yerself,  Jimmy — whin  the 
dhrop’s  in - ” 

“  Ah  !  w  ill  ye  not  be  botherin’  me  wid  yer  dhrops  ? 
Sure  I’ll  go  bail  that  the  best  of  men,  the  great  Solo¬ 
mon  himself,  wasn’t  able  to  hould  out  agin  thim,  but 
Mr,  Alick  hasn’t  that  for  to  excuse  himself ;  he  hasn’t 
the  natur’  in  him  to  love  the  whiskey.  No,  not  he  -, 
anything  that’s  wiong  wid  him  isn’t  like  the  coat  on 
his  back  that  ivery  one  can  see ;  it’s  like  the  flannel 
shirt  underneath,  that  only  peeps  out  a  bit,  small  and 
close.  But,  musha  !  I’d  a  sight  rather  have  your  raal 
mad  tearin’  sort,  that  ’ud  make  a  fine  big  noise  and 
have  done  wid  if,  than  have  Mr.  Alick  for  iver  nig- 
naggeting  about  the  bit  of  groundsel  in  the  saykail, 
or  the  thrifle  of  dandylions  among  the  pays.” 

“  It’s  the  new  misthress  I  do  be  thinkin’  of,  Jimmy, 
and  not  you  or  yer  dandylions.  She’ll  catch  it  or  my 
name’s  not  Molly  Houraghan.  ’Ere  yisterday  I  heard 
the  masther  grumblin’  to  himsilf  somethin’  about  an 
ould  Aunt  Lizzie  and  bein’  taken  in.” 

“  Now  did  ye,  Molly  ?  and  what  did  he  mane  by 
that,  will  ye  tell  me  ?” 

“  Sure  it’s  meself  don’t  know.  Be  off  wid  yez  now 
to  yer  weedin’.  Ye’d  stay  here  all  day  chatterin’  like  a 
magpie,  so  you  would,  if  I  only  let  ye,  ye  lazy  oma- 
dhawn,  you.” 

Jimmy  somewhat  reluctantly  trundled  his  rake  lazily 


along  the  gravel,  and  departed  to  the  garden.  A  vague, 
stupid  consciousness  of  what  she  had  heard  broke  upon 
Christian  -,  she  must  lie  still  no  longer.  Alick  expected 
her  to  be  up  and  stirring,  and  she  must  obey  him. 
Her  head  throbbed,tier  limbs  ached,  but  she  managed 
to  dress  and  to  drag  herself  as  far  as  the  drawing-room 
door,  which  was  on  the  first  flight  of  stairs.  Molly, 
broom  in  hand,  was  standing  before  if. 

“  Well,  now.  I’m  glad  to  see  yez,”  she  began.  “  Ye 
look  dawshy  enough,  to  be  sure,  but  whin  wance  .ye 
feel  the  fine  air  from  Carrignaholty  up  above  Flowin’  on 
yez  ye’ll  be  as  fresh  agin  as  the  flowers  of  May.  Come 
and  take  a  look  about  the  place.  Sure  ye  haven’t  seen 
the  house  itsilf  yit.” 

Molly  accordingly  led  the  way  into  the  drawing¬ 
room,  and  Christian  followed.  It  was  a  depressing 
room,  with  a  damp  musty  feel  and  smell.  The  paper 
was  a  dull,  morose,  dun  colour ;  the  carpet,  with  its  large 
flowery  pattern,  was  faded  ;  the  old-fashioned  chairs 
and  tables  had  a  stiff,  constrained  look  -,  they  seemed  to 
be  glued  into  their  places,  and  as  if  it  would  be  nothing 
short  of  outrage  to  move  them  about.  There  was  an 
old  worsted-work  frame,  two  hard  sofas,  a  square 
piano  wiih  yellow  unused  keys,  and  a  glass  bookcas^e 
filled  with  sombre  brown  volumes — Buffon  on  Birds, 
Pope’s  works  in  eight  volumes,  the  Rambler,  and 
Ccelebs  in  Search  of  a  Wife  —  all  fitting  so  tightly 
together  that  hardly  a  pin  could  be  put  between  them. 
Everything  spoke  of  a  grim,  fusty,  locked-in  life,  with¬ 
out  ease,  or  grace,  or  beauty.  Christian  peeped  out  of 
the  sash-windows,  heavily  shaded  with  thick  drab 
curtains,  to  see  if  there  was  a  glimpse  of  the  garden, 
but  it  was  some  way  from  the  house,  and  surrounded 
by  high  stone  walls.  The  drawing-room  having  been 
inspected,  Molly  went  downstairs  and  led  the  way  into 
the  hall.  This  was  the  best  part  of  the  house,  large 
and  lofty,  and  hung  round  with  horns,  foxes’  brushes, 
and  old  prints.  There  was  a  whole  series  of  these  last, 
representing  a  hunt  from  the  find  to  the  finish ;  and 
just  opposite  the  hall  door  there  was  a  large  oil  painting. 
Molly  stopped  before  it.  A  deep  green  pond,  shaded 
by  fir-trees  -,  a  boy  with  dripping  clothes,  whose  bright 
triumphant  face  seemed  instinct  with  rejoicing  life  -,  and 
on  the  grass  a  younger  boy,  stretched  at  full  length  and 
apparently  senseless.  What  did  it  all  mean  ?  Chris¬ 
tian  looked  inquiringly  at  Molly. 

“  Who  are  they  ?”  she  asked. 

“Do  ye  mane  to  tell  me,’’ answered  Molly,  “  that 
ye  don’t  know  the  wishy  faceov  the  dawney  young  chap 
that’s  lyin’  there  forninst  ye  ?” 

“  Well,  I  am  not  sure.  It  is  something  like - ” 

“  In  coorse  it’s  somethin’  like  the  masther.  Why  it’s 
his  own  silf  and  no  other  ;  and  the  fine  young  lad 
standin’  over  agin  him  is  Mr.  Eustace,  God  bless  him  I 
Sure  I  mind  how  it  all  happened  as  if  it  was  yesterday. 
Whin  Mr.  Alick  was  a  young,  young  chap,  nothin’ 
would  do  him  but  to  fish  for  pinkeens  with  a  crooked 
pin  in  the  strame  there  beyant.  Well,  one  day  he 
hadn’t  been  at  it  long  afore  his  foot  slipped,  and  down 
wid  him,  splash  into  the  water.  Faith  I  he  w'as  a  gone 
man,  and  it’s  yerself  ’ud  niver  have  had  him  for  a 
husband  if  Mr.  Eustace  hadn’t  h’ard  the  big  splash,  and 
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in  wid  him,  and  after  divin’  and  pokii’  in  a  way  he 
had,  that  he  lamed  from  a  man  in  Ballintrague — Sam 
Kelly  was  his  name — he  brought  young  Mr.  Alick  out, 
body  and  bones,  and  there  he  is,  safe  and  sound,  as 
you  see.  But  Mr.  Eustace  had  to  pay  for  it.  Didn’t  he 
get  a  knock  in  the  side  from  a  stone  under  the  wather 
that  he’s  never  been  the  betther  ov  to  this  day  ?  There 
was  a  picture-fellow  passin’  just  thin  that  used  to  be 
drawin’  iverything  he  clapped  an  eye  on,  and  he  out 
with  his  pencil  and  med  a  grand  drawin’  ov  it  all,  and 
then  he  painted  it,  and  th’  ould  masther  he  bought  it, 
and  had  it  hung  up  there.  Mr.  Eustace  can’t  abide  the 
sight  ov  it.  Many  and  many’s  the  time  I’ve  h’ard  him 
say,  ‘  Ah,  thin,  why  don’t  you  pull  down  that  hum- 
buggin’  ould  thing  and  make  a  bonfire  ov  it  ?’  He 
always  has  his  Joke  has  Mr.  Eustace.  Did  yez  iver 
see  him  ?” 

“  I  believe  I  did,  once.” 

“  B’lieve  yez  did  !  It’s  a  wonder  you’re  not  sure  ov 
it.  It’s  he  that  is  the  fine  man,  and  he  doesn’t  hang 
up  his  fiddle  behind  the  door  nayther,  but  the  house  is 
niver  lonesome  when  he’s  in  it.  The  face  ye  see  up 
there  isn’t  half  as  bright  or  grand  as  what  he  is  iver  and 
always,  and  divil  a  bit  ov  pride  in  him.  Many’s  the 
time  he’d  step  into  the  kitchen,  and  maybe  give  me  a 
clap  on  the  back  and  say,  ‘  Molly,  thim  were  first-rate 
cakes  ye  med  me ;  they  were  the  grandest  in  all  Kil¬ 
kenny,  and  the  boys  did  be  fightin’  to  get  a  bite  ov  thim 
and  thin  down  he’d  sit  on  the  table,  and  we’d  be  dis¬ 
coursin’  by  the  hour.  Ah  !  thin  sure  it’s  mesilf  that’s 
longin’  for  a  sight  ov  his  big  broad  shoulders  cornin’  in 
at  the  dure.  It’s  he  that  is  the  right  lad.” 

What  could  this  wonderful  Eustace  be  like  ?  thought 
Christian.  Why  had  every  one  so  much  to  say  of 
him,  and  not  a  word  of  Alick  ?  Alick  was  surely  not 
unkind  or  unjust,  and  yet  he  seemed  to  awaken  no  rap¬ 
tures.  There  was  a  silent  reserve  about  him  which 
Christian  eagerly  resented.  She  thirsted  to  hear  some 
little  word  of  praise ;  why  was  there  not  one  ?  Yet  as 
certain  incidents  of  the  last  few  weeks  flashed  before 
her,  she  thought  it  was  better,  even  in  her  own  mind, 
to  ask  no  questions  ;  disagreeable  answers  might  only 
force  themselves  upon  her — answers  which  it  would  be 
well  to  shut  out  as  fast  as  possible. 

Now  Molly  turned  into  the  dining-room,  or  parlour, 
as  she  called  it — grim  and  dreary  as  room  could  be, 
with  a  smell  of  stale  tobacco-smoke  clinging  about  the 
horsehair  chairs  and  ted  flock  paper  with  a  centipede 
pattern.  Then  she  plunged  into  a  labyrinth  of  dark 
passages,  which  reminded  Christian  of  nothing  so  much 
as  Mrs.  Radcliffe’s  romances.  As  they  passed  a  low 
door  studded  with  nails,  Molly  threw  it  open.  “  That’s 
the  way  into  the  ould  castle,”  she  said,  “  where  the 
bloody  work  used  to  be.”  Christian  peeped  in,  and 
saw  a  broken  staircase,  a  mass  of  shapeless  stones,  and 
four  blackened  ivy-hung  walls.  Here  indeed  was 
another  Giant  Despair’s  Doubting  Castle,  and  perhaps  a 
heap  of  pilgrims’  bones  lying  somewhere  among  the 
rubbish.  But  Molly  quickly  closed  the  door,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  kitchen  and  scullery  department.  Here 
were  three  or  four  rough-headed  country  girls,  boiling 
pigs’  potatoes,  and  nudging  one  another  to  “  look  at  the 


new  misthress.”  Christian  was  now  ready  to  turn  back, 
but  Molly  stopped  her. 

“  Aint  you  goin’  to  give  us  a  word  about  how  ye’d 
have  the  baste  cut  up  ?”  she  asked — “  the  sheep  that 
Micky’s  jest  afther  killin’  ?  Sure  here  he  is  himsilf  to 
git  yer  orders.” 

And  Micky  Byrne,  a  brown,  wizened  little  man,  came 
forward,  bowing  down  to  the  ground  and  wiping  his 
hands  in  his  leather  apron. 

“  It’s  I  that  am  proud  and  glad  to  see  yer  ladyship,” 
he  began.  ‘  ‘  Sure  I  have  the  sheep  here,”  and  he  turned 
to  a  freshly-killed  gory  carcass  on  the  table  behind  him, 
“  and  a  better  or  a  finer  one  niver  cropped  grass  on 
Moynalty  pastures.” 

“  Please  don’t  ask  me  about  it,”  cried  Christian.  “  I 
don’t  know  anything  about  sheep  or  how  they  are  cut 
up.  I  never  went  into  the  kitchen  at  home,  and  we 
always  got  our  meat  from  the  butcher’s,  and  it  was  in 
joints,  and  not  in  whole  animals  like  that,”  and  her 
short  upper  lip  curled  with  intense  disgust  and  repug¬ 
nance  at  the  sight  before  her. 

“  Ah !  they  don’t  know  how  to  do  things  over  in 
England  like  we  do  thim  here,”  answered  little  Micky, 
enthusiastically  brandishing  his  knife.  “  Sure  we  do 
be  like  princes,  killin’  our  own  mate,  and  niver  buyin’  it. 
Only  give  me  a  word  how  ye’ll  have  the  thing  done, 
and  I’ll  engage  I’ll  do  it  to  yer  likin’.  Some  like  a  sheep 
cut  up  in  sides,  more  like  it  in  quarters  or  in  nate  joints, 
so  that  yez  can  have  an  illigant  leg  ready  at  any  minute 
for  yer  ladyship’s  dinner  and  the  masther’s.” 

“  I  never  liked  legs  of  mutton,”  said  Christian,  “  and 
now  I  am  sure  I  shall  like  them  less  than  ever ;  but  I 
suppose,  Molly,  we  had  better  have  one  to-day.” 

“  Well !  and  to-morrow  ?”  asked  Molly. 

“  To-morrow  !  Oh  !  to-morrow  we  must  have 
another.” 

“  And  the  next  day  ?’’ 

“  Another  again,”  cried  Christian  confidently,  and 
eager  to  get  away. 

“  How  can  that  be  ?”  asked  Molly,  “  whin  yez’ll 
have  had  the  two  ate  ?” 

“  Oh  !  yes,  to  be  sure,”  exclaimed  Christian,  redden¬ 
ing.  “  How  stupid  lam!  I  forgot  that  sheep’s  fore¬ 
legs  are  called  shoulders.” 

“  Faith,  it’s  not  much  you  know  about  thim.  I’m 
thinking,”  said  Molly  drily,  while  Micky,  in  spite  of 
his  gallantry,  tittered  behind  the  door  and  murmured 
sotto  vocf,  “  Are  all  the  English  like  that,  will  ye  tell 
me,  Molly 

“It  is  really  of  no  use  for  me  to  stay  here,”  said 
Christian  at  last.  “  I  can  give  you  no  orders ;  you 
had  better  settle  between  yourselves  what  is  to  be  done. 
You  know  a  great  deal  more  about  it  than  I  am  able  to 
tell  you.” 

Micky,  however,  had  evidently  something  on  his 
mind.  He  hummed  and  hawed  and  wiped  his  mouth 
with  the  cuff  of  his  jacket. 

“  More  power  to  yer  ladyship,”  he  began,  “  but 
whin  I’m  afther  slaughterin’  a  baste  I  ginerally  git  a 
taste  of  sperrits  jist  to  keep  the  life  in  me,  for  it’s 
mighty  hard  intirely  to  give  the  right  stroke  in  the 
right  place,  and  it's  dhry  and  parched  me  lips  are  this 
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blessed  miDlite,  and  me  longin’  to  dhrink  yer  ladyship’s 
health  and  to  wish  ye  joy  of  cornin’  to  Moynalty,  and 
that  yez  may  have  a  fine  big  family  growin’  up  around 
yez,  ivery  wan  as  good  and  as  purty  as  ye  are  yerself.” 

“  It’s  a  drink  he  wants,  isn’t  it,  Molly  ?”  asked  Chris¬ 
tian,  turning  away  scarlet  with  confusion. 

“  It  is,  yer  ladyship,”  cried  Micky  triumphantly, 
“jist  a  taste  ov  the  crather  to  keep  the  heart  in  me. 
Til’  ould  misthress,  rest  her  sowl !  always  gev  it  to  me, 
and  the  masther  and  ivery  wan.” 

Glad  to  do  something  for  which  there  was  a  pre¬ 
cedent,  Christian  looked  in  the  key-basket.  For  a 
wonder  Alick  had  left  behind  the  key  of  the  sideboard 
where  the  running  stock  of  stimulants  was  stored. 
Taking  out  a  bottle  nearly  full,  with  “  Fine  Old  Malt” 
labelled  upon  it,  Christian  presented  it  to  the  expectant 
Micky,  who  grinned  from  ear  to  ear,  and  wished  her 
so  many  “  long  lives”  that  even  Methuselah  himself 
might  have  turned  pale  at  the  prospect. 

In  the  evening  Alick  returned,  glum  and  rather 
inclined  to  be  sulky.  Christian  had  done  her  best  to 
make  herself  smart  for  him.  She  had  put  on  her 
prettiest  black  and  white  muslin,  with  a  bunch  of  car¬ 
nations  which  she  had  picked  in  the  garden.  The  fresh 
air  had  brightened  her  up,  and  she  was  disposed  to 
look  at  the  world  with  more  of  rose  colour  in  her 
spectacles.  Alick’s  only  remark,  however,  on  seeing 
her  was,  “  So  you’re  down  at  last,  are  you  ?’’  He  was 
in  just  a  few  minutes  before  six.  The  dinner-bell  soon 
rang,  and  the  leg  of  mutton  duly  made  its  appearance. 
Alick  had  scarcely  stuck  his  fork  in  it  before  his  coun¬ 
tenance  fell. 

“  Fearfully  tough  !”  he  exclaimed,  casting  an  annoyed 
glance  over  the  table  at  Christian.  “  You  should  have 
had  this  meat  kept  longer — absurd  to  have  it  dressed 
to-day.” 

“  I  thought  you  said  there  was  nothing  eatable  in 
the  house,”  was  Christian’s  timid  answer,  “  and  that 
was  why  you  ordered  the  sheep  to  be  killed.” 

“  Yes ;  but  I  brought  home  chops  for  to-day’s 
dinner.  Of  course  I  thought  that  any  one  who  had 
right  sense  would  know  that  meat  ought  to  be  kept  for 
several  days  before  it  is  fit  to  be  eaten.  Any  fool 
knows  that.” 

“  I  am  very  sorry,”  stammered  Christian.  “  I  am 
afraid  I  am  terribly  ignorant,  and  a  whole  sheep  is  so 
formidable  !  It  seems  like  going  back  to  first  principles.” 

She  thought  it  might  be  well  to  amuse  Alick  by  re¬ 
lating  her  mistake  with  Molly  and  Micky  Byrne,  but 
not  a  ghost  of  a  smile  crossed  his  thin  lips  as  he  listened 
to  her ;  he  pursed  them  together  even  more  closely  and 
glumly  than  before. 

“  Why  don’t  you  laugh,  Alick  ?”  she  asked,  looking 
over  at  him  beseechingly. 

“  I  see  nothing  to  laugh  at,”  he  rep'ied  in  his  driest 
tone.  “  On  the  contrary,  I  consider  it  a  positive  mis¬ 
fortune  for  a  woman  to  be  so  utterly  ignorant  of  house¬ 
keeping  affairs  as  you  appear  to  be.  Instead  of  bothering 
your  head  about  poetry  and  extract-books  and  trumpery 
of  that  kind,  it  would  have  been  far  better  if  those 
aunts  of  yours  had  taken  you  in  hand  and  taught  you 
something  useful.  Tiresome  old  women  !  They  neither 


gave  you  the  money  you  had  a  right  to  expect  nor  did 
they  take  any  pains  to  fit  you  to  be  the  head  of  an 
establishment.  Aunts  indeed  !  I  have  had  enough  of 
aunts  to  last  me  for  my  lifetime.  There,  Peter,  you 
may  take  away.  I  have  had  no  dinner — such  chewing 
and  grinding  as  one  has  to  get  a  tooth  through  that 
detestable  meat.  I  shall  be  bankrupt  if  this  sort  of 
thing  goes  on  much  longer.  I  can’t  stand  such  waste,” 
and  another  reproachful  look  was  sent  across  to  Chris¬ 
tian.  It  cut  her  to  the  quick. 

“  Dear  Alick,  don’t  be  so  very  hard  on  me,”  she 
said  as  they  sat  over  their  pears  and  apples.  “  Indeed 
I  will  try  to  do  better,  but  it  is  rather  difficult  just  at 
first,  and  I  am  afraid  I  have  no  genius  for  management 
or  for  cookery,  and  I  always  feel  that  cooks  are  like 
poets,  and  must  be  born,  not  made.” 

“  I  would  see  all  the  poetry  in  the  world  at  Jericho,” 
grumbled  Alick,  “if  I  could  only  see  my  dinner  well 
turned  out.  Why,  some  women  I  know  can  make  up 
soups  and  entrees  like  any  French  ch^.  Fanny  Arbuth- 
not  can,  I  believe.  It  is  the  greatest  shame  that  you 
were  not  brought  up  to  do  the  same.  One  imagines, 
somehow,  that  these  things  ought  to  come  naturally  to 
women  without  any  trouble  or  fuss.” 

“  It  is  not  so  with  me,’’  sighed  Christian.  “  When 
I  was  a  little  thing  I  was  sure  to  burn  the  toffee  if  I 
tried  to  make  it,  and  I  always  sympathised  with  Zenobia 
in  the  Blithedale  Romance,  because  she  smoked  the 
water-gruel.” 

“Who  was  Zenobia  ?”  There  was  a  withering 
contempt  in  this  question. 

“  oh  !  only  a  character  in  a  book — ^in  one  of  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  works.  You  have  never  read  it,  I  suppose  ?” 

“  Indeed  I  never  did.  I  have  always  had  something 
better  to  do  than  to  waste  my  time  over  such  trash.” 

Christian  felt  that  she  was  sat  upon,  and  remained 
silent. 

“It  is  rather  too  bad,”  continued  Alick  as  he  sipped 
his  wine,  “  when  a  man  comes  home  tired  after  his 
day’s  work,  that  he  can’t  get  a  dinner  fit  to  sit  down 
to.” 

“  Oh  !  say  no  more  about  it,  Alick,  dear  Alick,” 
cried  Christian  imploringly.  “  I  will  do  my  very  best 
to  improve,  I  will  indeed.  I  will  study  the  cookery- 
book.  I  will  go  into  the  kitchen  the  very  first  thing 
to-morrow  ;  but  please  say  something  kind  to  me,  won’t 
you,  dear  ?  ’  and  she  took  a  stool  and  sat  down  timidly 
at  his  feet.  “  You  cannot  think  how  strange  I  feel  in 
this  strange  place  among  these  strange  people,  and 
remember  I  have  only  you.  We  must  keep  near  one 
another,  or  what  will  become  of  us  ?” 

Christian’s  meek  tone  and  attitude  was  not  without 
some  effect  on  Alick  ;  he  smoothed  the  soft  coils  of  her 
hair,  and  remarked  that  no  one  could  possibly  accuse 
him  of  being  unkind  ;  he  was  kindness  itself,  indulgent 
to  every  one. 

“  And  I  am  thoughtless  and  provoking,”  sighed 
Christian ;  “I  wish  I  knew  how  to  be  different ;  if 
the  right  things  would  only  come  to  me  like  a  Hash,  but 
they  never  do.” 

“  A  desperate  deal  of  annoyance  I  have  had  to  con¬ 
tend  with  this  afternoon,”  said  Alick.  “  I  actually 
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ofFered  that  fellow  Moran  five  pounds  down  if  he  would 
turn  out  of  that  cabin  he  persists  in  calling  his,  and  he 
wouldn’t  take  it — laughed  at  the  very  idea.” 

**  I  wonder  at  that.  I  should  have  thought  five 
pounds  would  be  a  little  fortune  to  him.” 

“  It  seems  not.  They  say  he  will  be  backed  up  by 
subscriptions  ;  these  ruffians  always  stand  together,  and 
his  exchequer  will  be  supplied  somehow  or  other ; 
but  I  shall  lose  no  time  in  putting  the  business  into  the 
courts,  and  I  daresay  we  shall  have  him  out  before 
midsummer.” 

“  He  has  got  attached  to  the  place,  I  suppose.” 

“  Attached  to  the  place  !  Fiddle-de-dee  !  What 
business  has  a  fellow  like  him  to  get  attached  to  any 
place  ?  I  have  no  patience  with  such  nonsense.  All 
places  are  alike  to  me,  and  to  any  man  who  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  push  his  way  in  the  world.  But  that’s  just 
what  these  lazy  Irish  never  understand  ;  they  would  far 
rather  be  spouting  a  parcel  of  nonsense  about  slavery 
and  oppression  than  be  putting  their  shoulders  to  the 
wheel  and  earning  their  crusts.  The  sooner  the 
country  is  rid  of  such  pestilent  mischief-makers  the 
better.  By  the  way,  what  a  deuced  row  the  servants 
are  making  in  the  kitchen  !  I  must  ring  the  bell  to  know 
what  it  is  all  about ;  and,  Chrissie,  I  forgot  to  ask  you 
where  that  bottle  of  spirits  is  that  I  left  in  the  side¬ 
board  this  morning — I  have  been  looking  for  it  every¬ 
where.’ 

“  I  gave  it  to  Micky  Byrne,  the  little  man  who  killed 
that  horrid  sheep  -,  he  said  he  always  expected  it,  and 
that  the  old  mistress  used  to  give  it  to  him.” 

“  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  gave  him  the  whole 
bottle  ?”  screamed  A  lick. 

“  Yes,”  faltered  Christian — “  yes.” 

“  My  patience !  a  whole  bottle  of  whiskey  !  Why  a 
g/ass  of  whiskey  was  what  you  ought  to  have  given 
him.  Good  gracious  me  !  this  will  never  do.  I  shall 
be  ruined.” 

Peter  now  appeared  at  the  door,  not  quite  steady  on 
his  legs. 

“  Who  on  earth  is  making  that  confounded  row  in 
the  kitchen  ?”  cried  Alick. 

“  It’s  little  Micky,  sir,”  answered  Peter,  grinning 
broadly.  “  Sure  the  misthress  med  him  a  present  of 
a  fine  bottle  of  whiskey,  and  he’s  pretty  well,  I  thank 
you.” 

“  What  does  he  mean  by  ‘  pretty  well,  I  thank  you  ?’  ” 
asked  Christian,  looking  hopelessly  bewildered. 

“  Drunk !”  returned  Alick,  turning  round  almost 
fiercely.  “  Drunk,  that's  what  he  means,  and  I  sup¬ 
pose  there  is  not  a  servant  who  is  not  in  the  same 
plight.  Is  there  any  of  the  whiskey  left,  Peter  ?” 

“  Divil  a  dhrop,  sir.” 

“  I  thought  not ;  you  may  go,  you  fool  don’t  stand 
there  grinning  like  an  ape.  Upon  my  word,”  exclaimed 
Alick,  as  he  paced  up  and  down  the  room,  “  this 
passes  anything  /  ever  heard  of.  One  might  as  well 
set  a  bom  simpleton  over  a  house  as  you,  Chrissie, 
exposing  your  ignorance  to  the  servants,  having  our 
dinner  ruined,  and  handing  over  a  whole  bottle  of  ex¬ 
pensive  spirits  to  that  little  rascal  Micky  Byrne.  It  is 
perfectly  monstrous,  that’s  what  it  is.” 


“  Why  didn’t  you  tell  me  before  you  went  out  what 
I  ought  to  do  ?”  wailed  Christian. 

“  I  can’t  be  telling  you  about  everything.  Of  course 
I  imagined  that  you  had  some  common  sense,  some  little 
consideration  for  my  comfort  and  my  pocket.” 

“  So  I  have,  so  I  have  !” 

“You  take  a  precious  queer  way  of  showing  it, 
then.  (I  am  sure  it  was  an  ill  wind  that  brought  me 
to  Somersetshire.”) 

These  last  words  were  spoken  under  Alick’s  breath, 
and  Christian  felt  rather  than  heard  them.  After  this 
he  went  out,  and  shut  the  door  sharply  behind  him. 
His  first  move  was  to  go  to  the  kitchen  and  give  the 
servants  a  good  scolding  all  round,  then  he  drove  them 
to  their  beds,  and  waited  till  he  saw  their  candles  were 
blown  out  and  pul  outside  their  doors.  When  he  had 
taken  this  precaution  he  retired  himself  to  his  dressing- 
room,  grumbling  that  he  was  not  going  to  sit  up  late. 
But  Christian  felt  terribly  wide  awake  ;  sleep  would  be 
an  utter  impossibility  with  her.  Life  looked  so  des¬ 
perately  difficult ;  her  spirit  could  find  no  place  to  set 
its  weary  feet  upon.  It  was  getting  plainer  and  plainer 
that  Alick  and  she  had  nothing  in  common — the  in¬ 
visible  wall  between  them  was  rising  higher  and  higher 
eyery  day.  She  felt  that  he  regretted  marrying  her, 
and  she,  what  could  she  do  ?  She  had  no  money,  that 
sure  and  certain  way  to  his  affections  ;  she  had  only  a 
few  earnest  aspirations — only  her  truth,  her  honesty, 
her  purity,  only  the  clinging  loveliness  of  a  half- 
expanded  womanhood.  She  had  only  her  changing 
beauty  that  shifted  and  shimmered  like  a  cloud,  only 
a  pair  of  dreamy  brown  eyes,  only  a  soft  pink  colour 
that  ebbed  and  flowed  with  every  mood  of  her  spirit ; 
and  all  these  he  did  not  much  care  about,  some  of 
them  he  did  not  want  at  all.  He  wanted  a  Fanny 
Arbuthnot,  a  brisk,  bustling,  fashionable  woman,  with 
no  theories,  or  refinements,  or  scruples ;  who  could 
turn  her  hand  to  puddings  or  bonnets,  and  hold  her 
own  with  the  world.  Well !  but  Christian’s  lot  was 
fixed,  she  must  fit  herself  into  it.  If  life  would  not 
press  quite  so  heavily,  if  the  horizon  would  but  lift  a 
little,  if  she  could  get  a  glimpse  of  the  grand,  the  wide, 
or  the  far-reaching,  if  life  would  not  seem  so  miserably 
poor,  so  petty  and  so  starved,  a  thing  of  candle-ends 
and  legs  of  mutton,  with  nothing  anywhere  to  kindle 
enthusiasm  or  awaken  thought — if  something  beyond 
could  at  any  rate  be  even  dimly  grasped !  But  Alick 
seemed  utterly  unable  to  see  anything  else  than  present 
realities,  present  pettinesses  ;  he  seemed  to  think  that 
there  was  nothing  else  to  be  seen.  Even  now  his  thin 
sharp  voice  called  over  the  banisters — 

“  Chrissie  !  Chrissie  !  don’t  keep  that  lamp  burning 
any  longer.  Every  one  in  the  house  is  in  bed  long  ago. 
One  would  think  that  oil  and  candles  cost  nothing.” 

“  Yes,  yes,”  answered  Christian,  “  I  am  coming,’* 
and  as  she  spoke  she  blew  out  the  lamp. 

It  was  not  the  only  lamp  that  had  gone  out  since 
that  day  four  months.  The  little  rays  of  hope  which 
had  started  into  bright  fitful  flame  had  all  died  down, 
and  yet  when  Christian  examined  into  what  had  passed 
it  seemed  just  nothing,  hardly  worth  mentioning — only 
this  and  only  that,  only  trifles  light  as  summer  air. 
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But  the  smallest  worms  can  eat  into  the  hardest  wood, 
and  tiny  moths  can  gnaw  gold-embroidered  garments 
fit  for  kings’  palaces. 


CHAPTER  X. 

COMADERRY  CHURCH. 

“  How  in  the  turmoil  of  life  can  love  stand 
Where  there  is  not  one  heart  and  one  mouth  and  one  hand  ?” 

Annie  of  Sharan. 

The  next  morning  was  Sunday,  and  the  sun  poured 
such  a  flood  of  rejoicing,  exuberant  light  into  the  dull 
garden  of  Moynalty  that  even  it  seemed  to  brighten, 
and  Christian’s  spirits  rose  again  exultingly. 

She  was  hurrying  over  her  breakfast,  when  Alick 
looked  up  and  said — 

“  What  are  you  in  such  a  fuss  about  ?” 

“  I  am  afraid  of  being  too  late  for  church  ;  it  is 
nearly  ten  now.” 

“  Oh  !  you  needn’t  be  afraid  of  that.  Our  service 
never  begins  till  twelve.” 

“  Why,  the  day  is  half  over  then.” 

“Well,  and  so  much  the  better.  It  puts  over  the 
time  better.  I  am  a  very  good  Protestant.  I  never 
miss  going  to  church  once,  but  when  that  is  over,  and 
one  has  read  through  the  paper,  what  is  there  to  be 
done  ?” 

“We  always  went  to  church  at  Barley  Hill  morning 
and  afternoon  ;  and  then  there  was  Sunday-school  twice, 
at  half-past  nine  and  at  two.  I  always  looked  forward 
to  Sunday  ;  it  seemed  such  a  happy,  busy  day.” 

“  Don’t  be  pharisaical,  Chrissie,  and  don’t  be  con¬ 
tinually  bringing  up  what  you  did  at  Barley  Hill.  I 
detest  the  mention  of  the  place.  By-the-bye,  that 
reminds  me  that  it  is  high  time  for  you  to  put  away 
that  dismal  mourning.  It  is  absurd  for  you  to  be  keep¬ 
ing  it  on  any  longer,  and  besides,  it  is  shockingly  un¬ 
becoming  to  you.” 

“  But  poor  Aunt  Lizzie,  Alick.  It  is  only  six  short 
weeks  since  she  died,  and  I  could  not  bear  to  seem 
unfeeling  to  her.” 

“  Botherdash  !  And  what  feeling  had  she  for  you, 
may  I  ask  ?  Not  a  bit.  I  know  I  shall  wear  the  brightest 
crimson  tie  I  have  got,  and  a  pretty  figure  you  will  look 
by  my  side,  mufBed  up  in  crape  and  bombazine,  as  if 
you  were  going  to  a  funeral.  Have  you  no  coloured 
things  with  you  ?  not  even  a  white  bonnet  or  anything 
of  that  sort  ?” 

“  Yes,  I  think  I  have,” 

“  It  is  a  wcmder  you  have  that  much.  Put  it  on,  by 
all  means.  I  insist  upon  it.  Every  one  will  be  staring 
at  you  to-day,  and  if  you  should  look  the  guy  that  you 
have  been  looking  for  the  last  few  weeks  they  will  all 
ask  where  my  eyes  were.  I  wonder  you  have  even  a 
decent  ribbon.  Trousseau !  I  may  say  you  had  no 
trousseau.  I  suppose  the  next  thing  I  shall  hear  is  that 
I  must  shell  out  thirty  or  forty  pounds  to  make  you  cut 
a  respectable  appearance  as  my  wife.” 

“  I  am  sure  that  trousseau  cost  a  great  deal,  Alick — 
several  hundred  pounds ;  and  poor  dear  Aunt  Mary 
actually  sold  an  old  repeater  she  had  that  she  might 
buy  me  a  handsomer  black  silk  dress.” 


“  A  more  beggarly  thing  I  never  heard  done  in  my 
life,”  remarked  Alick,  as  he  unfolded  his  newspaper 
and  began  to  read  it. 

When  Christian  had  put  on  the  white  bonnet — and 
she  could  not  but  own  that  it  suited  her  soft  creamy 
skin  and  her  bright  chestnut  hair  better  than  the  gloomy 
black  one — she  strolled  out  of  the  house  and  down  by 
the  calm  lake-like  stream.  How  different  this  Sunday 
was  to  the  former  Sundays  of  her  life  !  True,  she  heard 
the  pleasant  chiming  of  the  church  bells  ;  she  saw  the 
files  of  neat  school  children  marching  along  ;  she  felt 
the  sense  of  worship  in  the  air.  Here  all  was  silence 
and  desolation.  Far,  far  above,  the  sunbeams  were 
glinting  on  Carrignaholty’s  rugged  side  ;  a  few  goats 
were  wandering  about,  cropping  a  scanty  mouthful  of 
grass  ;  and  here  and  there  among  the  heathery,  furzy, 
fern-hollowed  expanse  peeped  out  a  half-hidden 
blackened  cabin,  like  a  human  tear  which  had  exuded 
from  that  melancholy  mountain  solitude. 

“  I  wonder  what  sort  of  people  live  there,”  thought 
Christian.  Just  then  she  turned  round  and  saw  a 
figure  stealing  through  the  rushes  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  stream.  It  was  Oney  Moran.  Oney  was  not 
without  some  touches  of  Sunday  smartness  ;  she  had  a 
red  plaid  shawl,  a  gay  straw  hat,  and  a  pair  of  shoes 
and  stockings,  to  which  her  feet  seemed  rather  un¬ 
accustomed. 

“  Don’t  be  afraid,”  cried  Christian,  for  a  guilty  look 
was  peeping  out  in  Oney’s  stealthy  movements  and 
startled  black  eyes  ;  “  don’t  be  afraid.  I  am  not  going 
to  do  anything  to  you.” 

“  I’m  jist  afther  coming  from  ten  o’clock  mass,” 
whispered  Oney  ;  “  and  sure  there  do  be  a  short  way 
along  here  by  the  stepping-stones  across  the  strame, 
but  if  Mr.  Alick  caught  me  at  it  he’d  kill  me,  so  he 
would,  for  he’s  lift  word  that  ne’er  a  wan  is  to  go 
through  thim  fields  for  fear  ov  startlin’  the  cattle.” 

“  You  are  one  of  the  Morans,  I  suppose  ?”  said 
Christian. 

“  I  am,  yer  ladyship.  I’m  Oney,  or  Honour,  if  ye’d 
like  it  longer.” 

“  And  so  you  don’t  like  to  leave  that  cabin  over 
there,  Oney  ?” 

“  Faix,  it  ’ud  be  a  quare  thing  if  we  did,  yer  lady¬ 
ship.  Sure  sivin  ov  us  were  born  and  reared  there ; 
and  the  patch  ov  ground  and  the  tall  fir-trees  and  the 
weeshy  bit  of  blue  sky  overhead  is  like  our  own  all 
out.  We  cling  to  the  ground,  me  lady  ;  our  hearts  is 
bound  up  in  it ;  its  drawin’  our  blood  to  take  it  from 
us.  There  was  an  ould  woman  that  lived  up  beyant,” 
and  Oney  pointed  to  one  of  the  black  spots  on  Carrig- 
naholty,  “  a  dacent  body  she  was,  one  Widdy  Grogan. 
A  little  cabin  and  haggard  she  had,  and  an  ass  and  car, 
and  a  thrifle  ov  goats,  and  she  niver  wanted  for  nothin’ ; 
but  one  year  the  hunger  came,  and  she  was  too  wake 
to  git  down  and  sell  her  milk  and  her  eggs,  and  whin 
th’  agint  come  for  his  few  shillin’s  she  hadn’t  thim  for 
him,  so  they  druv  her  out,  the  crather,  druv  her  to  the 
poorhouse,  and  many’s  the  time  I  wint  to  see  her. 
‘  Oney,’  she’d  say  to  me,  *  Oney,  thim  big  stone  walls 
do  be  killin’  me.  Now  and  agin  I  shut  me  ould  eyes 
and  I  think  I’m  back  agin  on  free  Carrignaholty.  I 
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hear  the  hens  cacklin’  and  the  goats  bleatin’  about  me, 
and  whin  I  wake  up  and  look  around  me  I’m  jist  heart- 
scalded.  They’ve  taken  me  little  bit  ov  ground  from 
me,  Oney,  and  I’m  not  meself  at  all.’  And  thin  the 
poor  ould  crather  ’ud  cry  like  any  child.  The  heart 
wai  clane  broke  in  her,  and  she  died  soon  after  they 
brought  her  in.  Sure  it’s  the  same  wid  us  all,  yer 
ladyship.  The  land’s  our  life,  but  that’s  not  what  the 
master  or  thim  that’s  like  him  thinks.  They’d  a  sight 
rather  have  a  pack  of  fine  shorthorns  that  they  can  sell 
in  the  Liverpool  markets.  They  can’t  sell  us,  more’s 
the  pity,  and  signs  on  it  they’re  mad  to  get  rid  ov  us.” 

“Hush,  hush,  Oney  ;  don’t  say  that.  I  wonder  if 
your  father  would  pay  some  little  rent  to  Mr.  Hazell. 
You  know  he  couldn’t  be  allowed  to  live  on  as  he' has 
been  doing.’’ 

“  Maybe  he  might,”  said  Oney. 

“  Then  I  will  speak  to  my  husband.  I  will  do  what 
I  can  for  you,  Oney.  I  want  to  be  your  friend  ;  I  do 
indeed.” 

Oney  looked  up  wonderingly  at  the  eager  face  before 
her. 

“More  power  to  yer  ladyship,”  she  cried.  “Sure 
if  all  the  English  were  like  yerself  they’d  be  the  finest 
people  in  the  known  world.  That  yez  may  niver  know 
care  or  sorrow  I  pray  God,  and  that  yez  m  ly  always 
be  as  goad  and  as  purty  as  yez  are  at  this  minute  in  your 
grand  silk  gown.” 

The  sound  of  wheels  was  now  heard.  Oney  skulked 
along  by  the  hedge,  while  Christian  ran  up  the  damp 
weedy  path  on  the  other  side.  Alick  was  standing  at 
the  door  drawing  on  his  gloves,  the  colour  of  the 
Cornhill  Magazine.  He  turned  his  wife  round  and 
viewed  her  critically. 

“  You  certainly  have  improved  yourself,”  he  observed 
after  the  inspection  ;  “  but  what  have  you  been  doing 
down  by  that  damp  water  ?  People  who  care  much  for 
their  appearance  should  walk  down  straight  from  their 
rooms.  Fanny  Arbuthnot  does,  I  know,  and  that  is 
why  she  always  looks  as  if  she  came  out  of  a  bandbox.’’ 

“  Oh,  don’t  bring  Fanny  Arbuthnot  up  to  me  !”  cried 
Christian  as  she  took  her  seat  in  the  dog-cart.  “  I 
have  had  quite  enough  of  her.” 

When  they  had  driven  out  of  the  avenue-gate  she 
mustered  up  courage  to  say,  “  Alick,  would  you  let 
Andy  Moran  stay  if  he  agreed  to  pay  you  rent  ?” 

“  Indeed  I  would  not,”  replied  Alick  sharply.  “  The 
moment  I  get  that  cabin  he  calls  his  into  my  hands  it 
shall  be  levelled  to  the  ground.  I  will  have  no  human 
vermin  burrowing  under  my  very  nose.  Only  the  other 
day,  when  I  came  in  from  riding,  I  saw  a  lot  of  ragged 
aprons  and  stockings  hanging  out  to  dry  in  the  hedge — 
an  abominable-looking  thing — and  as  to  allow  a  schemer 
like  Andy  Moran,  with  a  pack  of  mischief-makers  at  his 
heels,  to  fix  himself  down  on  my  premises,  I  would  see 
him  far  enough  before  I  would  permit  it,  even  if  he 
paid  me  ever  so  much  rent.  You  haven’t  been  speaking 
to  any  of  the  Moran  crew,  have  you  ?” 

“  Well,  yes,  I  saw  the  girl  they  call  Oney  just  now 
by  the  stream.” 

“  I  don’t  wish  you  to  have  anything  to  say  to  them. 
I  can  manage  my  own  affairs  without  your  interference, 


and  the  less  you  have  to  say  to  the  lower  orders  of 
Irish  the  better.” 

“But  why?  I  always  like  to  talk  to  people  who 
are  in  a  different  class  of  life  from  me.  I  want  to  hear 
what  they  have  to  say,  I  want  to  hear  how  things 
appear  to  them.  It  seems  as  if  I  would  give  the  whole 
world  if  I  could  do  them  good,  or  help  them  even  a 
little.” 

“  You  speak  like  a  simpleton,  Chrissie.  These  people 
are  our  enemies  ;  they  are  different  from  us  in  race,  in 
creed,  in  everything,  and  they  hate  us,  positively  hate 
you  and  me,  just  as  slaves  do  their  masters,  or  as  the 
niggers  do  us  in  India.  I  know  what  these  Papist 
Irish  are  well.  Why,  in  the  rebellion  of  ’98,  hundreds 
of  them  took  a  solemn  oath  that  they  would  wade  knee- 
deep  in  Protestant  blood,  and  they  would  be  only  too 
glad  to  do  it  now  if  they  had  the  chance.” 

“  You  are  rather  hard  on  them.  Alick.  Surely  they 
have  learned  something  in  all  these  years.” 

“  No,  no,  they  never  learn  anything  ;  they  drink  in 
hatred  to  the  English  with  their  mother’s  milk,  and 
their  priests  only  encourage  them  in  it.  That  is  the 
secret  of  all  this  Home  Rule  business,  ‘  a  free  land  for 
a  free  people,  and  no  strangers — no  Saxons — to  come 
between  them  and  it,’  that  is  their  real  gospel  stripped 
of  all  its  fine  talk.  Whoever  tries  to  do  them  good 
will  only  burn  his  fingers  and  get  himself  into  scrapes, 
just  as  Eustace  did.” 

“  How  was  that  ?  Do  tell  me.” 

“  It  is  too  long  a  story  to  go  into  now.  Look,  just 
round  that  corner  is  Gamaderry  Church,  and  the  bell  is 
going,  I  declare.” 

“  What  a  miserable,  dejected-looking  place  !  It  is 
like  a  little  barn,  and  close  to  the  road,  without  any 
trees  or  a  village  near  it.  It  seems  as  though  it  did 
not  belong  to  any  one ;  and  such  a  wretched  stunted 
spire,  as  if  there  were  not  enough  stones  to  finish  it ! 
And  what  a  bell !  A  feeble  tinkle  like  a  worn-out 
sheep-bell.  Oh  !  how  different  to  our  beautiful  peal 
of  bells  at  Combe  St.  Anthony,  and  our  splendid  old 
tower  !  This  does  not  look  like  a  church  at  all ;  it  is 
the  very  picture  of  a  meeting-house.” 

“  It  is  a  very  good  sort  of  church,”  responded  Alick 
tartly.  “I  see  no  fault  in  it.  Who  wants  ornament 
about  churches  ?  I  hope  you  are  not  a  Ritualist, 
Chrissie.” 

“  And  there  are  actually  wooden  shutters  stuck  up 
by  the  windows.” 

“  Of  course  there  are.  If  those  shutters  were  not  put 
up  after  service  the  windows  would  soon  be  smashed. 
We  are  in  an  enemy’s  country.  You  don’t  know  what 
the  Roman  Catholics  are  up  to.  When  the  row  about 
the  Church  Act  was  going  on,  some  of  the  newspaper 
fellows  called  it  *  pulling  doarn  the  Church,’  and  what 
did  some  of  the  Ballintrague  ruffians  call  out  but  ‘  Come, 
let’s  be  off  to  Comaderry  church,  and  all  the  churches, 
and  we’ll  pull  them  down,  and  take  the  stones  to  make 
our  chapels  larger  ?’  Dirty  blackguards  !  I  told  you 
what  they  were.  Who  could  have  any  patience  with 
them  ?” 

Alick  now  pulled  up  at  the  church  gate,  and  told 
Christian  to  go  and  take  her  seat  in  the  Moynalty  pew, 
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just  under  the  pulpit,  as  he  wanted  to  say  a  word  to 
Mr.  Desmond.  So  Christian  walked  in  by  herself.  A 
Sunday-school  had  been  going  on  in  the  large  pews, 
and  the  children  were  scudding  out  of  them,  and  be¬ 
taking  themselves  to  the  end  of  the  church.  Christian 
glanced  about  in  dismay  at  the  bald  whitewashed  walls 
and  the  musty  red  pulpit  hangings.  She  had  been 
wondering  what  Mr.  Hewson,  her  future  pastor,  would 
be  like,  for  she  felt  that  she  might  stand  in  need  of  a 
spiritual  friend  while  she  was  in  Moynalty  but  the 
moment  that  Mr.  Hewson  appeared  at  the  vestry  door 
she  guessed  that  the  mental  or  moral  struggles  of  his 
congregation  would  possess  no  sort  of  interest  for  him. 
He  was  a  large,  gaunt,  awkward  man,  in  spectacles, 
with  a  nervous  twitching  in  his  big-boned  hands.  He 
never  spoke  of  his  early  life,  but  it  had  been  a  desperate 
battle.  He  had  entered  college  as  a  sizar,  and  had  had 
nothing  but  his  curate’s  salary  of  ninety  pounds  a  year 
{allowed  by  his  rich  rector)  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
Half  of  this  sum  he  had  handed  over  to  his  widowed 
mother  and  sister,  while  he  himself  had  lived  alone, 
with  no  one  to  attend  on  him  but  a  barefooted  boy, 
whom  he  had  saved  from  the  workhouse.  He  walked, 
on  an  average,  eighteen  miles  a  day,  seldom  tasted  meat 
except  at  the  houses  of  his  numerous  friends,  and  often 
gave  his  dinner,  such  as  it  was,  to  a  starving  family, 
doing  without  it  himself.  He  had  dabbled  in  every 
’ology  and  ’ism  ;  an  odd  collection  of  knowledge  about 
plants  and  insects  was  stored  away  under  his  rough, 
shaggy  grey  beard.  He  was  especially  enthusiastic 
about  fossils  ;  and  as  to  a  peculiarly  scarce  fern,  found 
in  a  spot  known  only  to  himself,  he  would  willingly 
plunge  up  to  his  middle  in  mud  to  get  it,  and  think 
that  he  was  well  repaid.  But  the  idea  of  peculiar 
spiritual  experiences  among  his  flock  never  once  crossed 
his  brain.  Altogether  he  was  an  odd  mixture  of  sim¬ 
plicity,  benevolence,  obtuseness,  scientific  lore,  and 
gossip,  for  a  greater  gossip  than  Mr.  Hewson  could 
not  be  found  in  the  country.  Just  opposite  the  Moy¬ 
nalty  pew  sat  the  other  principal  magnates  of  Coma- 
derry  Church.  That  tall  old  gentleman,  with  the 
high  bold  forehead  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  nose, 
was  Mr.  Desmond  of  Desmondborough,  one  of  the 
largest  landed  proprietors  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  J.P. 
and  a  D.L.,  who  always  dropped  half-a-crown  into 
the  poor-box  every  Sunday,  and  whom  everybody  in 
the  church  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  demi-god.  Beside 
him  was  the  well-cut,  sarcastic  face  of  his  sister-in- 
law,  Mrs.  Arbuthnot,  known  and  dreaded  by  Christian. 
Those  thin  black  draperies,  so  gracefully  and  artistically 
arranged,  that  black  lace  bonnet,  with  its  pale  lavender 
flowers,  were  irreproachable  in  taste  and  effect.  As 
Mrs.  Arbuthnot  posed  herself  in  an  easy  attitude,  her 
purple  velvet  prayer-book  in  one  hand,  and  her  em¬ 
broidered  cambric  handkerchief  in  the  other,  it  was 
with  a  pleasing  consciousness  that  she  looked  at  once 
amiable,  pious,  and  aristocratic,  that  she  was  filling 
with  grace  and  dignity  a  distinguished  position  in  the 
Desmondborough  pew  as  well  as  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven.  Behind  her  sat  the  Mullaghans,  Dr.  and 
Mrs. — Doctor,  small,  smug,  bald,  and  complacent ; 
Mrs.,  black-ringleted,  stout,  rosy,  and  perspiring.  The 


remainder  of  the  congregation  was  mostly  made  up  by 
the  farming  class,  well-dressed  and  respectable. 

Whenever  Christian  chanced  to  lift  her  eyes  she  met 
curious  stares  fixed  resolutely  upon  her.  Recollecting 
that  she  was  a  bride,  and  that  this  was  her  first  public 
appearance,  she  drew  a  little  closer  to  her  husband. 
But  Alick  edged  away,  and  paid  edifying  attention  to 
the  service.  Christian  was  surprised  at  his  devotion. 
He  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  his  book,  and  always  said 
“  Amen  !”  audibly  after  the  clerk.  Even  when  the 
wheezy  harmonium  struck  up  the  66th  Psalm  (Tate 
and  Brady’s  version)  he  put  in  several  feeble  notes,  to 
impress  the  congregation  and  himself  with  the  idea  that 
he  was  singing.  The  schoolmaster,  Mr.  Whelan,  was, 
however,  determined  to  have  his  innings  in  full.  He 
had  a  solo  all  to  himself, 

“  Let  no  presumptuous  man  rebel — 11 — 11.” 

The  longer  the  double  1  was  held  out  the  better,  he 
seemed  to  think,  for  the  audience.  Now  he  prolonged 
it  for  several  bars  more  than  usual,  and  then  wiped  his 
face  and  looked  round  triumphantly,  feeling  that  he 
had  done  his  duty,  and  must  have  created  vast  astonish¬ 
ment  and  delight  in  the  English  mind  of  Mrs.  Alick 
Hazell. 

During  the  first  few  years  of  Mr.  Hewson’s  ministry 
he  had,  with  much  labour,  compiled  three  sets  of 
sermons — one  on  “  The  Immortality  of  the  Soul,”  the 
other  on  the  “  Existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,’’  and  the 
third,  “  On  the  Sinfulness  and  Depravity  of  the  Human 
Heart.”  These  he  usually  preached  in  regular  rotation. 
He  was  now  at  the  second  series,  and  when  the  har¬ 
monium  had  given  its  final  squeak  he  mounted  the 
pulpit  and  gave  out  his  text,  “  The  foolish  body  hath 
said  in  his  heart,  there  is  no  God.”  Mr.  Hewson’s 
delivery  was  peculiar.  He  rolled  his  eyes,  ground  his 
teeth  and  gnashed  them  furiously  at  his  hearers,  con¬ 
stantly  repeating  “  Do  you  understand  in  a  sort  of 
frenzy  of  despair,  as  though  an  assembly  of  obstinate 
atheists  were  sitting  before  him,  who  had  been  main¬ 
taining  their  heretical  doctrines  with  the  utmost  audacity. 
After  a  forty-minutes’  harangue,  Mr.  Hewson  gnashed 
his  teeth  for  the  last  time  and  descended  from  the 
pulpit.  Then  the  poor-box,  a  small  brass  warming- 
pan  with  a  very  long  handle,  was  thrust  into  every  pew 
by  the  churchwarden.  Dr.  Mullaghan,  and  after  this 
the  congregation  was  dismissed.  But  the  real  pleasure 
of  the  Sunday  gathering,  the  cream  of  the  whole,  was 
yet  to  come.  The  attendants  at  Comaderry  Church 
came  from  a  distance  of  three,  four,  five,  and  even 
seven  miles  ;  they  only  met  once  a  week.  Sunday  was 
their  gala  day,  and  it  was  necessary  to  see  and  hear 
everything  they  possibly  could,  to  last  them  through 
the  week.  This  morning  there  was  an  additional 
attraction.  Mr.  Alick  Hazell’s  English  bride  was  to 
be  seen  for  the  first  time,  so  at  the  church  gate  a  long 
line  of  outside  cars,  gigs,  shandrydans,  and  one  hand¬ 
some  carriage  were  drawn  up,  while  in  and  about  lurked 
several  little  groups,  all  exchanging  comments  on  the 
nose,  eyes,  teeth,  hair,  and  general  bearing  of  the  new 
comer. 

“  Here  she  is  !”  was  whispered  when  Christian 
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appeared  at  the  church  door.  **  Here  she  is  ;  and  only 
think,  she’s  got  a  black  silk  dress  on — a  mighty  unlucky 
thing  for  a  bride,  now  isn’t  it  ?” 

“  Corded  silk,”  was  the  answer,  “  and  no  great 
shakes  either.  I  saw  the  very  same  at  O’Neil’s  cheap 
sale  for  five  shillings  a  yard.  Well,  now,  wouldn’t 
you  have  thought  that  Mr.  Hazell  would  have  chosen 
a  finer,  grander  sort  of  a  young  lady  ?  He  needn’t  have 
gone  to  England  to  find  her  ;  sure  the  Irish  girls  would 
make  the  English  look  blue  any  day,  and  there  are  girls 
at  Ballintrague  that  would  beat  Banagher.’’ 

“  They  say  she  has  a  mighty  pretty  English  accent,” 
remarked  another  ;  “  and  she  has  a  good  clear  skin,  and 
I  don’t  know  but  there  is  something  about  her  that  I 
never  saw  before  ;  the  Ballintrague  girls  haven’t  got  it — 
a  sort  of  a  quiet  stillness,  and  yet  with  a  flash  looking 
up  from  under  it.” 

“  Don’t  be  undervallying  your  countrypeople,  Mrs. 
Kernaghan.” 

Meantime  Alick  had  posted  himself  on  a  flat  tomb¬ 
stone  to  finish  his  chat  with  Mr.  Desmond,  while 
Christian,  blushing  scarlet  at  the  audible  remarks  which 
were  passing  around  her,  walked  down  the  little  path 
alone  behind  the  gracefully-shawled  figure  of  Mrs.  Ar- 
buthnot  and  the  broad  shoulders  of  fat  Mrs.  Mullaghan. 

“Well  now,  I  think  she  seems  a  nice  sweet  young 
crather,”  whispered  Mrs.  Mullaghan,  not  knowing  who 
was  behind. 

“  Do  you  really  ?  I  am  so  glad  to  hear  you  say  so, 
dear  Mrs.  Mullaghan,”  answered  Mrs.  Arbuthnot. 
“  I  was  afraid  you  might  be  a  little  disappointed  in  our 
new  neighbour  ;  that  you  might  think  her  rather  insig¬ 
nificant-looking  ;  there  certainly  is  very  little  style  or 
fashion  about  her,  but  that  may  be  only  my  own  idea, 
and  I  have  been  accustomed  to  such  very  superior  girls. 
A  dreadful  thing,  wasn’t  it,  for  her  aunt  to  turn 
spiteful  and  die  without  leaving  her  a  penny  ?  I  see  she 
has  gone  into  very  slight  mourning,  hardly  any  mourn¬ 
ing  at  all — a  white  bonnet  and  grey  gloves — but  some 
people  have  very  little  feeling  for  their  relatives  when 
they  are  forgotten  about  money  matters.  It  was  a 
terrible  blow  to  my  poor  friend  Alick  this  want  of 
fortune,  that  I  know  to  a  certainty,  and  no  doubt  it 
must  be  trying  to  have  a  penniless  wife  thrust  on  his 
hands,  especially  when  he  fully  expected  things  to  be 
others  iie.  I  shouldn’t  be  surprised  if  he  regretted  his 
marriage  already.” 

“  Now  wouldn’t  that  be  a  quare  turn,’’  remarked 
Mrs.  Mullaghan,  “  and  the  honeymoon  not  much  more 
than  over  ?” 

“  Well,  he  might  think  he  had  been  caught  in  a  trap. 

I  am  rather  surprised  myself  at  Alick  Hazell  having 
been  taken  in  so  easily,  but  there  is  no  knowing  how 
clever  some  people  are.” 

Mrs.  Arbuthnot  now  caught  sight  of  Christian,  and 
she  turned  round  with  empressement. 

“  My  dear  Mrs.  Hazell !”  she  exclaimed,  “  I  had  no 
idea  you  were  so  near.  I  was  just  telling  Mrs.  Mul¬ 
laghan  how  well  I  thought  you  were  looking ;  we 
heard  that  your  journey  had  knocked  you  up  terribly, 
but  /  see  no  signs  of  it.  Allow  me  to  introduce  you 
to  our  good  friend  Mrs.  Mullaghan,  the  best-natured 


creature  in  the  world.  I  really  do  not  know  how  we 
could  exist  without  her — she  is  the  good  angel  of  all 
the  country  round.  Whenever  I  am  in  any  household 
dilemma  I  always  say,  ‘  Send  for  Mrs.  Mullaghan,’  she 
is  so  genuinely  Irish,  with  all  that  hospitality  and  pro¬ 
fuseness  that  one  hears  so  much  about.  What  agree¬ 
able  days  we  spent  at  Sandington,  did  we  not  ?  sadly 
interrupted  by  your  poor  aunt’s  death,  but  then  we 
know  how  much  better  off  she  is  !”  and  Mrs.  Arbuth¬ 
not  turned  her  greyish-blue  eyes  up  to  heaven  and  gave 
a  decorous  sigh.  “  My  dear  niece  Rose,”  she  con¬ 
tinued,  “  is  not  at  home  just  at  present  ;  she  is  longing 
to  make  your  acquaintance ;  the  moment  she  returns  I 
am  convinced  she  will  be  rushing  over  to  Moynalty, 
and  I,  of  course,  will  pay  my  respects  in  form.” 

To  all  this  Christian  had  to  make  polite  answers,  to 
smile,  and  to  be  inspected  and  canvassed  again  and 
again.  So  barndoor  hens  cackle  round  a  young  chicken 
when  it  makes  its  first  appearance  in  a  new  farmyard. 
The  mauvais  quart  clheure  at  length  came  to  an  end. 
Mrs.  Arbuthnot  gracefully  took  her  seat  beside  Mr. 
Desmond  in  the  open  carriage,  smiled  graciously  at  her 
friends,  fluttered  her  black  and  lavender  parasol,  and 
was  whirled  away. 

“  Come,  Chrissie,”  said  Alick ;  and  Christian  joy¬ 
fully  mounted  into  her  place. 

“  She’s  mighty  clean  about  the  pasterns  any  way,” 
muttered  Dr.  Mullaghan  as  he  caught  sight  of  her 
small  feet  and  neat  ankles. 

This  tribute  was  Greek  to  Christian,  but  a  glimmer 
of  something  like  complacency  lurked  about  Alick’s 
thin  lips  as  they  drove  along.  It  gave  Christian  courage 
to  say — 

“  Alick,  don’t  be  angry,  but  are  you  really  sorry 
you  have  married  me  ?” 

“  What  put  that  into  your  head  ?”  inquired  Alick, 
peering  into  her  downcast  face ;  “lam  sure  I  never 
said  anything  of  the  kind.” 

“  N — no,  not  exactly ;  but  I  couldn’t  bear  that  it 
should  be  so.  If  people  went  on  saying  that  I  was  a 
dead  weight  upon  you,  that  you  wanted  to  get  rid  of 
me,  and  if  you  felt  it  yourself,  I  think — I  would  run 
away.”  Christian’s  voice  was  trembling,  and  great 
tears  were  brimming  over  her  yearning,  earnest  eyes. 

“  Don’t  be  ridiculous,  Chrissie ;  when  people  talk 
of  running  away  they  are  always  childish  and  absurd. 
Where  would  you  run  to  ?  No,  no,  dear,”  and  there 
was  a  softened  tone  in  his  voice — “  no,  no,  I  daresay 
we  shall  pull  together  very  well ;  but  you  must  give 
yourself  up  entirely  to  your  domestic  concerns,  you 
must  not  attempt  to  interfere  in  such  a  business  as  that 
of  the  Morans.  I  manage  these  matters  in  my  own 
way,  and  I  won’t  allow  any  one  to  dictate  to  me — 
especially  my  own  wife.” 

There  was  something  approaching  to  tenderness  in 
Alick’s  manner.  Christian  said  no  more,  and  a  hope 
quivered  through  her  that  in  spite  of  all — in  spite  of 
her  unexpected  want  of  money,  in  spite  of  Mrs.  Ar¬ 
buthnot — she  might  yet  keep  some  hold  of  Alick’s 
affections.  She  saw  plainly  what  she  was  expected  to 
be — a  kind  of  tame  white  cat  with  clipped  claws  and  a 
collar  round  its  neck.  A  longing  burst  upon  her  to 
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have  tt/jclipped  claws,  no  collar,  to  be  her  whole  self, 
to  feel  a  purer  and  a  higher  air  blowing  upon  her,  and 
making  service  no’  burden.  Still,  serve  Alick  she  must 
and  would ;  and  if  by  any  means  she  could  creep 


round  his  heart,  all  might  yet  be  well.  His  heart ! 
She  forgot  what  machines  some  hearts  are,  and  yet  they 
answer  their  owners  a  lmir.ibly,  beat  with  extraordinary 
regularity  and  precision,  and  never  get  out  of  order. 


THE  “  SHOPAViMDOWS.’ 


“  The  ladies  dresse<l  in  rieli  syraarrs  were  seen, 

Of  Florence  satin,  flowered  with  white  and  green. 

And  for  a  shade  betwixt  the  bloomy  gridelin. 

The  borders  of  their  petticoats  Ixdow 
Were  guardetl  thick  with  rubies  on  a-row. 

And  every  damsel  wore  ujion  her  head 
Of  flowers  a  garland  hlended  white  and  red.” 

CuArcEK. 


PROM  which  it  would  appear  that  the  fashions 
about  five  hundred  years  ago  were  not  very 
different  from  those  of  this  age  of  progress. 
The  satin  “  flowered  with  white  and  green” 
and  other  equally  beautiful  tints  forms  by 
>  >  no  means  one  of  the  least  attractive  tableaux  in 
I  i.  the  “windows”  at  the  present  moment,  and  the 
“  gridelin,”  originally  gris-de-lin,  or  flax  grey,  is 

fthe  fiivourite  colour  in  a  multiplicity  of  shades  for 
mantles,  paletots,  and  other  outdoor  vetemiuts. 
i  k  We  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  luxurious  point 
”  of  bordering  our  garments  with  precious  stones, 
reserving  these  for  a  more  honourable  position  ;  but 
assuredly  the  spring  fashions  exact  that  “  every  damsel 
wear  upon  her  head”  a  garland  of  blended  flowers,  for 
the  chapemx  as  a  rule  are  one  lovely  melange  of  flowers 
and  foliage.  This  fashion,  I  had  almost  said  passion, 
for  flowers  is  extending  more  and  more  widely,  and 
forms  the  most  charming  of  all  decorations  for  rooms 
and  table.  Graceful  flower-stands  of  glass  or  silver 
are  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  dining-table,  and  filled 
with  moss,  fragrant  blossoms,  and  trailing  vines.  Small 
baskets  of  flowers  and  fruit  are  placed  tastefully  amongst 
the  dishes  and  at  the  corners  of  the  tables,  tall  narrow 
glasses  holding  a  single  flower  are  put  beside  each 
guest,  finger-glasses  supplied  with  rose-water  and  a 
tuft  of  flowers  dropped  in,  and  serviettes  artistically 
folded  and  decorated  with  flowers.  Nothing  bespeaks 
a  cultivated  mind  and  refined  taste  more  than  the  sight 
of  flowers,  ferns,  and  foliage  in  the  house,  hence  any 
fashion  which  increases  the  love,  culture,  and  use  of 
them  deserves  a  most  cordial  welcome.  Perhaps  some 
of  my  readers  will  say  that  it  is  not  every  one  who  has 
the  taste  necessary  for  arranging  the  sweet  blossoms  ; 
my  own  opinion  is  that  it  may  be  acquired  by  practice 
to  a  great  extent,  and  for  those  who  live  in  London 
there  is  very  little  excuse^of  this  kind,  as  in  innumerable 
windows  and  at  street  corners  may  be  teen  the  most 
charmingly  beautiful  arrangements  of  ferns  and  growing 
as  well  as  cut  flowers  and  bouquets. 

The  wreaths  arranged  for  chapeaux  consist  to  a  great 
extent  of  foliage,  grasses,  and  berries,  and  of  olive  and 
faded  tints,  many  of  them  mixed  with  buttercups  in  the 
bud.  Wreaths  composed  entirely  of  blue  forget-me- 
nots  are  also  much  worn,  and  very  little  more  trimming 


is  required  on  the  bonnet  than  one  of  these  charming 
floral  garnitures.  The  spring  bonnets  are  chiefly  of 
straw — black,  white,  brown,  and  grey,  and  the  shapes 
so  varied  and  numerous  that  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
no  slight  difficulty  to  tell  the  most  fashionable.  A 
pretty  model  is  in  white  straw,  trimmed  with  brown 
faille.  The  brim  is  turned  up  in  front  and  filled  in 
with  a  bow  fastened  with  a  steel  slide.  A  scarf  draped 
round  the  crown  forms  a  number  of  loops  at  the  back, 
and  over  the  crown  is  a  long  ostrich  feather,  shaded 
from  pale  maize  to  brown,  the  colour  of  the  trimming. 
Another  model  has  a  Marie  Stuart  front  filled  in  with 
a  ruche  of  tulle  spotted  with  pale  blue  chenille,  the 
trimming  consisting  of  a  rich  wreath  of  foliage  and  two 
pale  blue  ostrich  tips. 

One  in  black  chip  has  a  flat  brim,  bound  with  tilleul- 
coloured  faille,  and  soft  crown  of  the  same.  Round 
the  crown  is  a  scarf  of  black  faille  lined  with  tilleul 
tied  at  the  side,  and  hiding  the  fastening  of  two 
ostrich  tips  ;  the  bavolet  is  formed  of  a  rich  cluster  of 
lime-blossoms  and  chenille  fringe  to  match. 

The  spring  mantles  are  in  different  shades  of  grey 
or  drab,  and  nothing  can  be  prettier  than  the  display  of 
these  quiet  Quaker  tints  by  the  side  of  the  brilliant  floral 
chapeaux.  The  fabrics  for  paletots  and  jackets  are  very 
numerous  :  in  addition  to  matelasse  cloths  of  different 
degrees  of  thickness  there  are  matelasse  cashmere  cloths 
suitable  for  early  summer  wear.  The  trimmings  con¬ 
sist  of  various  kinds  of  braid  and  fringe,  and  a  novelty 
which  simulates  ostrich  feather  trimming,  and  looks 
almost  as  well  as  the  real.  It  is  about  two  inches  wide, 
and  shaded  from  light  fawn  colour  to  light  brown. 
The  price  of  spring  paletots  varies  according  to  the 
length  and  the  style  of  the  garniture,  but  a  very  pretty 
one  can  be  had  for  two  and  a  half  guineas. 

Embroidered  galloon  is  fairly  popular  as  trimming 
for  spring  dresses,  especially  for  the  Breton  costume, 
and  the  latest  novelty  in  this  fashion  is  embroidered 
ribbon  velvet,  which  wonld  look  remarkably  well  on  a 
velveteen  dress.  The  ground  is  black  and  the  em¬ 
broidery  is  floral  and  otherwise  worked  in  a  variety  of 
different  colours.  In  many  of  the  galloons  the  prin¬ 
cipal  colour  is  one  or  other  of  the  fashionable  yellow 
tints,  consequently  great  discretion  had  better  be  used 
m  the  arrangement  of  it. 
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As  a  rule  these  fancy  garnitures  aie  more  suitable 
for  home  than  for  walking  dresses,  being  very  con¬ 
spicuous. 

The  tulle  with  chenille  spots,  which  I  mentioned  as 
forming  the  border  of  a  Marie  Stuart  chapeau,  is  a 
pretty  and  useful  novelty  for  quillings ;  it  is  about  two 
inches  wide,  and  on  one  of  the  edges  are  tiny  chenille 
spots  of  almost  any  colour ;  the  price  varies,  beginning 
at  7^d.  per  yard. 

I  have  just  seen  a  charming  display  of  squares  for 
cushions,  strips  for  fender- stools  and  ottomans,  brackets, 
cushions  and  banner-screens  in  blue,  yellow,  and  crim¬ 
son  satin  with  cretonne  ornamentation,  forming  a  re¬ 


markably  good  imitation  of  tapestry  or  woolwork.  In 
some  there  are  figures  and  landscape,  in  others  birds 
and  flowers,  but  in  all  the  imitation  is  so  good  that  it 
requires  a  very  close  inspection  to  be  able  to  realise 
that  a  very  fair  amount  of  labour  has  not  been  expended 
in  filling  in ;  the  cushions,  strips,  and  banners  are  25s. 
each. 

A  few  more  novelties  have  appeared  in  the  scarf- 
pins,  brooches,  and  earrings,  which  I  mentioned  last 
month,  there  being  in  addition  to  those  the  “  U”  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  gilt  jcreiu  or  a  miniature  clown,  both 
equally  suggestive,  and  as  little  complimentary  as  the 
others  in  question. 

Louise  de  Tour. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 

CHAPTER  XLII. 

HE  two  keys  I  had  buried  in  the  snow  I 
secured  in  an  inner  pocket.  I  was  dressed 
in  my  hacit  by  one  o’clock.  I  waited  for 
the  stroke  of  two  before  I  took  my  un¬ 
molested  way  to  the  ruins. 

I  found  Cnarlie  standing  inside  the  old 
archway  holding  both  horses  by  the  bridle  ; 
his  face  looked  white  and  scared. 

“  It  is  so  bitterly  cold,”  he  said  in  excuse  -, 

“  my  blood  is  half  frozen.’’ 

He  gave  me  his  hand  to  assist  me  to  mount, 
but  I  drew  back  crying — 

“  I  have  forgotten  something.” 

“  You  are  not  going  back  for  it  he  exclaimed  under 
his  breath. 

“Yes  I  am.” 

I  was  gone  before  he  could  detain  me.  I  flew  rather 
than  ran,  and  in  two  minutes  I  was  by  his  side  again 
and  in  the  saddle. 

“  What  was  it!”  he  said  in  a  vexed  tone,  as  he  put 
the  reins  in  my  hand. 

“  Only  my  indiarubber.” 

“  You  are  quite  mad,”  he  answered. 

The  touch  of  his  hand  was  burning  hot,  not  cold  -, 
by  the  moonlight  I  saw  his  lips  were  shaking  ;  he  wss 
very  unlike  the  chirping,  dancing,  foolish  boy  I  had  so 
often  laughed  at  and  despised. 

“  Not  mad — only  superstitious,”  I  said.  “  Wherever 
I  go  this  goes.  Some  harm  would  happen  to  me  if  I 
went  without  it.” 

Charlie  makes  no  answer,  but  stares  at  me  in  an  odd, 
fixed  way,  then  he  took  my  bridle  and  led  my  horse 
aeross  the  graves  and  the  broken  ruins  out  into  the 
road.  Owing  to  the  snow  this  was  difficult  work,  but 
it  made  our  way  noiseless.  Charlie  seemed  white  and 
breathless  with  fear.  He  did  nor  mount  his  horse  till 
we  were  in  the  beech  avenue.  Here  for  the  first  time 
after  our  start  I  broke  the  silence  softly. 


“  OLIVE  VARCOE.” 

“  How  can  we  get  out  of  the  park  ?” 

“  I  have  a  key  to  the  gate  at  the  west  side  ;  there  k 
no  lodge  there,  you  know.” 

“  How  cleverly  you  have  managed  I”  I  cry  in  some 
admiration. 

“  We  had  better  not  talk,”  he  answers,  glancing 
round  him  in  pale  anxiety.  Then  in  a  moment  he  comes 
closer  to  my  horse  and  says,  “  How  did  you  leave  the 
doors  up  there  ?” 

“  I  closed  mine  and  the  one  next  it,  but  the  last  one 
with  the  new  lock  I  left  open.” 

“  What  a  pity  1  Blain  always  stalks  into  the  chapel 
at  six  o’clock  ;  he  may  notice  it.  Had  you  closed  it  he 
would  have  taken  for  granted  it  was  locked ;  now  the 
chances  are  he  will  make  an  alarm.” 

“  It  can’t  be  helped  ;  and  I  shall  be  safe  in  the  train 
by  that  time.” 

“  But  I  shan’t,”  Charlie  says  sulkily. 

“  If  you  are  so  afraid  I  will  go  back  and  shut  the 
door.” 

He  snatches  at  my  bridle  and  holds  it  fast. 

“  Would  you  be  so  mad  ?”  he  says  in  terror.  “  Let 
us  ride  fiister.  Curse  the  snow  I  it  fills  up  the  horses’ 
feet  at  every  step.” 

“  It  will  be  better  riding  outside  the  park ;  the  snow 
is  well  beaten  dovvn  on  the  roads,  is  it  not  ?” 

We  are  at  the  park  gate.  Charlie  alights,  unlocks  it, 
holds  it  open  for  me  to  pass  through,  then  locks  the 
gate  agiin,  and  springs  upon  his  horse. 

“  We  are  clear  of  Warfield  now  I”  he  says  in  a  sharp 
voice. 

It  is  the  first  time  he  has  spoken  aloud.  I  observe 
his  spirits  have  risen  considerably ;  he  puts  his  bridle 
hand  on  mine,  and  says  in  his  old  way — 

“  This  begins  to  get  jolly,  does  it  not  ?” 

“  I  not  know  yet ;  let  us  canter  on  now.” 

The  horses’  feet  get  clear  of  snow  here  on  the  hard 
road,  and  we  go  on  at  a  hand  gallop  till  we  reach  the 
top  of  the  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  lies  the  little  sleepy 
town  of  Droneton.  I  look  down  wistfully  on  its  single 
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spire  and  its  red-tiled  roofs  shining  out  clear  in  the 
frosty  moonlight. 

“  Charlie,  let  us  change  our  plans  and  go  straight  to 
Eversleigh  through  the  town.  Why  go  ten  miles  out 
of  our  way  ?” 

“A  bargain  is  a  bargain,”  he  answers,  with  his  hand 
again  upon  my  bridle.  “  Who  has  run  all  the  risk  in 
this  matter — you  or  I  ?  Who  had  the  duplicate  keys 
made,  and  has  taken  all  the  trouble  ?  If  you  had  got 
away  without  my  help,  you  might  go  through  Droneton 
and  welcome,  but  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  ask  me  to  adver¬ 
tise  myself  with  you  through  the  town  when  you  know 
what  sort  of  man  I  have  to  deal  with,  and  you  know  too 
that  I  am  a  pauper  if  that  man  discards  me.  Let  me 
say  another  thing  :  it  is  not  so  very  agreeable  to  a  son’s 
feelings  to  post  his  father  as  a  scoundrel.  You  think  I 
don’t  care,  I  suppose,  but  I  do.” 

“  I  don’t  see  how  you  would  do  that  by  going  through 
Droneton.” 

“You  don’t?  Well,  I  do.  Miss  Luttrell.  If  the 
world  knows  I  aided  you  in  your  flight,  it  will  know  I 
disapproved  of  the  governor’s  conduct ;  if  you  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  escaped  alone  I  shall  be  free  to  back  him 
up  and  take  a  son’s  part  towards  him.  He’ll  want  my 
help ;  he  will  be  pretty  well  slated  by  all  your  grand 
friends.” 

The  sparrow  speaks  sulkily,  and  noflikethe  chirping 
bird  who  amused  me  at  Warfield.  Nevertheless  there 
is  reason  in  what  he  says. 

“  I  should  be  sorry  to  make  you  run  more  risk  than 
necessary — sorrier  still  if  you  had  to  appear  to  the  world 
as  your  father’s  enemy — but  passing  through  Droneton 
will  do  neither  of  these  :  the  town  is  asleep.” 

As  if  in  denial  of  my  statement  the  rumble  of  a  lime- 
cart  is  heard  coming  up  the  hill,  and  Charlie  seizes  my 
bridle  with  a  swift  grasp,  and  we  turn  sharply  off  into 
the  other  road.  It  is  a  very  lonely  one,  and  the  snow 
lies  thickly  in  our  path  ;  the  horses’  feet  get  clogged 
again ;  we  move  on  but  slowly.  I  am  silent,  angry, 
disappointed.  I  feel  as  if  I  were  riding  away  from 
home,  safety,  and  peace. 

“  Are  you  very  cold  ?”  Charlie  says,  after  we  have 
plodded  on  for  a  mile  or  two. 

“  Yes  ;  lam  nearly  benumbed.  This  wretched  road 
is  much  colder  than  the  other,  and  it  is  scarcely  passable.” 

“We  must  make  the  best  of  it.  And  try  not  to  be 
angry,  will  you  ?  I  am  doing  all  I  can  for  you.” 

I  ride  on  in  silence. 

“  If  you’ll  think  it  over,”  Charlie  continues,  “  you’ll 
see  it  would  be  selfish  to  throw  all  the  blame  and 
punishment  on  me.  Not  but  that  my  back  is  broad 
enough  to  take  it.  Don’t  fancy  I’m  afraid.  I  would 
not  care  if  I  had  any  other  man  than  my  father  to  deal 
with.  It  is  that  which  makes  it  so  awkward  for  me. 
And  I  am  quite  dependent  on  him ;  he  can  thrust  me 
out  on  pauper’s  pay  whenever  he  pleases.” 

“  Why  trouble  yourself  to  argue  on  the  matter,  Mr. 
Mawditt  ?  I  am  on  the  road  you  wished  me  to  take, 
am  I  not  ?” 

But  Charlie  continues  to  argue  ;  for  some  reason  he 
wants  to  put  forcibly  before  me  how  much  he  is  in  his 
power,  how  completely  he  is  at  his  mercy. 


“  There,  I  see  you  can’t  help  yourself,”  I  say  at  last. 
“  Pray  say  no  more.” 

“Well,  but  I  thought  you  agreed  at  the  very  beginning 
to  the  conditions  on  which  I  offered  you  my  aid.  Why 
should  you  be  vexed  because  I  insist  on  sticking  to  the 
programme  ?” 

“lam  not  vexed.” 

“  Yes  you  are.  And  you  forget  I  have  to  go  back 
to  Wat  field  and  bear  the  brunt  of  everything.” 

“  If  you  are  so  dreadfully  afraid  of  your  father’s 
cane,  Mr.  Mawditt,  you  should  not  have  undertaken  this 
business.” 

This  is  the  unkindest,  ungratefullest  cut  I  have  given 
him  yet.  Poor,  peevish  boy !  he  feels  it,  and  looks 
oddly  in  my  face. 

“  If  you  knew  all  I  risk  you  would  not  say  that.  But 
there,  it  does  not  matter.  You  know  very  well  I’d  die 
for  you  if  you  asked  me.” 

“  Don’t  be  a  simpleton,  Charlie.” 

With  these  civil  words  I  ride  on  ahead,  and  keep  at 
a  canter  for  a  mile  or  two  without  exchanging  a  word 
with  my  companion.  As  morning  approaches  the 
intensity  of  the  cold  increases  and  makes  speech  scant 
with  us  both. 

“  How  near  is  the  station  now  ?  I  cannot  bear  up  much 
longer  against  the  cold,”  I  say  at  last  in  a  piteous  tone. 

“  Not  much  farther.  You’ll  be  all  right  soon.” 

His  voice  is  odd.  He  is  not  looking  at  me,  but  staring 
between  his  horse’s  ears,  and  straining  forward  as  if  in 
search  of  something.  I  am  so  benumbed  that  I  cannot 
trouble  myself  to  ask  what  he  sees,  or  thinks  he  sees. 

We  begin  to  mount  a  long  hill,  and  Charlie  draws 
close  to  my  side  and  grasps  the  pommel  of  my  saddle. 
He  is  strangely  silent.  The  air  that  meets  our  faces  is 
keen,  fresh,  cutting  as  the  touch  of  an  icy  wave.  All 
around  us  the  frost-bound  earth  in  its  stillness  seems  to 
wear  a  shadow  of  death  ;  life  is  only  in  the  sky,  where 
a  myriad  stars  burn  and  twinkle.  Not  a  sound  falls 
upon  the  ear  except  the  heavy  breathing  of  the  horses, 
the  momentary  creak  of  the  saddle,  and  the  steady  beat 
of  the  hoofs  on  the  hard  ground.  Yet  between  and 
among  these  there  creeps  upon  my  senses,  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  stillness,  a  faint,  long  murmur,  coming  at 
intervals  in  a  measured  beat  and  dying  off  into  silence. 

At  first  when  this  strange  cadence  touches  my  ear  I 
fancy  it  is  the  wind  among  the  tree-tops,  but  there  are 
no  trees  near.  Then  it  dies  and  seems  a  mere  dream  of 
sound,  till  it  starts  into  the  air  again,  soft  as  snow,  yet 
strong  as  thunder. 

“Hark!  do  you  hear  nothing?”  I  say  to  Charlie, 
holding  in  my  breath. 

“  No,  nothing.” 

We  are  half-way  up  the  hill.  Of  their  own  accord 
the  horses  stop  and  rest.  Then  the  sound  breaks  upon 
me  in  its  full  meaning — the  long  measured  roll  of  the 
sea,  the  thunder  of  the  surf  on  a  rock-bound  coast. 

“  To  what  place  are  you  taking  me,  Charlie  Maw¬ 
ditt  ?  That  is  the  sound  of  the  sea  I” 

My  sharp  voice  of  fear  rings  out  in  the  night  air  and 
startles  even  myself.  Charlie  is  sulky,  angry,  desperate 
by  turns.  He  keeps  his  face  averted,  and  speaks  in 
short,  gasping  sentences. 
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“  Don’t  be  frightened  ;  you  are  all  right.  I  am  not 
taking  you  to  a  station  ;  I  knew  better.  What  is  the 
use  of  going  by  train  to  be  stopped  by  a  wire  ?  Now, 
as  I  have  managed,  they  may  wire  north,  south,  east, 
and  west,  and  they  won’t  find  us.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?”  I  cry  out  frantically. 

“  I  mean  I’ve  got  a  carriage  and  four  horses  waiting 
at  a  quiet  place  about  a  mile  off.” 

“  To  take  me  to  Eversleigh  .>*” 

“  To  take  you  where  you  like.” 

I  hold  my  chattering  teeth  together,  I  compress  my 
lips  firmly,  and  take  a  glance  at  Charlie’s  horse.  He  is 
a  far  better  animal  than  the  one  I  am  riding.  I  have  no 
chance  of  galloping  away  from  him  ;  it  would  be  folly 
to  try.  These  are  convictions  that  come  upon  us  instantly. 
As  the  swell  and  roar  of  the  sea  broke  upon  my  stunned 
ears  I  knew  I  was  betrayed,  and  Charlie  Mawditt  was 
a  traitor. 

“  I  know  this  road  now,”  I  say  to  him  quietly.  “  You 
are  taking  me  to  old  Ruby  Viall’s.” 

“  Well,  she  is  an  old  wretch  who  will  do  anything 
for  money.” 

“  No  doubt.” 

In  spite  of  my  self-control  my  voice  quivers  with  the 
indignant  contempt  I  feel,  and  Charlie  turns  on  me  with 
an  injured  air. 

“  You  speak  as  if  you  expected  the  world  to  do  all 
things  for  you  for  nothing.  I  can  tell  you  this  expedition 
has  cost  a  great  deal  of  money.” 

“  No  doubt  again ;  but  I  shall  repay  you,  Mr. 
Mawditt.” 

“  Will  you  ?”  very  sulkily.  “This  is  a  dangerous  road  ; 
I  am  going  to  hold  your  bridle.” 

Considering  that  the  sorry  beast  I  ride  would  not  go 
a  mile  if  I  raced  away,  I  care  little  for  his  taking  the 
reins.  I  resign  them  without  an  effort  to  retain  them. 

On  the  ridge  of  the  hill  the  far  sweep  of  the  starlit 
sea,  with  waves  faintly  tinted  by  the  moon,  shines  down 
by  the  long  line  of  coast,  with  here  and  there  a  white 
dash  of  surf  leaping  up  like  a  sudden  flame,  and  falling 
back  into  instant  darkness.  The  ceaseless  boom  of  the 
waves  falling  on  the  beach  follows  us  like  the  rushing 
sound  of  a  coming  host,  and  helps  to  fill  up  my  soul 
with  dread.  The  dash  and  roar  of  the  mighty  breakers 
which  foam  upon  the  rocks  sound  to  me  like  the  cry  of 
many  voices  lifted  up  in  a  vain  wailing. 

We  are  come  to  the  spot  where  Jilt  leaped  the  low 
wall  and  brought  me  for  a  moment  face  to  face  with 
death.  Here  I  snatch  my  bridle  from  Charlie’s  hand, 
and  turn  my  horse’s  head  to  the  sea,  and  stand  in  breath¬ 
less  silence. 

“  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?”  he  cries  hurriedly. 

“  Do  you  see  this  wall  ?  I  Jumped  it  a  little  while 
ago,  and  stood  on  the  very  edge  on  the  cliff.  If  I  did 
it  now  I  could  not  save  my  life  as  I  did  then.  This 
poor  beast  is  such  a  sorry  jade.” 

“  Come  away !”  Charlie  returns  with  a  shudder, 
snatching  at  my  reins  again. 

“  Let  me  go,”  I  answer  sullenly.  “  I  can  surely  ride 
without  your  guidance.” 

But  I  turn  away,  and  the  silly  boy  does  not  dream 
that  for  a  single  instant  a  terrible  temptation  has  assailed 


me.  A  horrible  fascination  has  held  me  to  this  spot, 
and  nearly  drawn  me  over  into  the  surging  waters.  As 
I  stood  silent,  looking  at  the  white  wreathing  arms  of 
the  waves  at  the  foot  of  the  precipice,  a  vision  of  what 
would  follow  if  I  leaped  the  wall  again  came  before  me. 
I  should  escape  the  Mawditt  clutch  for  ever ;  and 
Charlie’s  horror,  his  loneliness,  his  bewilderment,  as  he 
stood  here  in  ghastly  solitude,  made  a  picture  in  my 
mind  at  which  I  smiled  in  triumph.  It  would  not  be 
suicide.  I  /Sink  I  could  take  this  leap  safely  and  return 
to  the  road  again.  The  waves  call  to  me  with  many 
voices,  saying,  “  Come  !  Come  !” 

Charlie  speaks,  and  by  an  effort  like  the  dragging  of 
a  chain  I  answer  him,  and  the  cruel  fascination  is  gone. 

The  bitter  numbing  cold  was  bringing  a  haze  upon 
my  faculties,  my  mind  was  growing  dreamy,  incapable 
of  healthy  action.  I  was  beginning  to  do  unconsciously 
just  as  I  was  bidden.  I  remember  next  seeing  a  carriage 
and  four  horses  standing  by  Ruby  Vialls’  cottige  in  the 
dim  light.  That  dreadful  old  woman  herself  with  bony 
hands  is  chafing  my  numbed  feet  by  a  turf  fire.  I  drink 
hot  herb  tea,  some  strong  concoction  bitter  to  the  taste, 
and  I  grow  to  be  alive  again,  or  rather  half  alive  with 
senses  that  see  and  hear  as  in  a  dream. 

In  this  way  I  hear  Charlie’s  voice  talking  most  arrant 
nonsense — dream  nonsense  :  how  he  loves  me  and  has 
always  loved  me,  and  we  are  to  escape  all  our  foes  and 
rush  into  marriage  and  a  fool’s  paradise. 

“  You  could  not  think  I  would  run  this  risk  to  help 
you  marry  that  stiff,  gloomy,  buried-alive  man  Paul 
Lermit !” 

“  Oh  no  !”  I  answer  with  an  effort.  “  Paul — and — 
I — never — cared - ” 

I  am  drowsy  again  with  a  deathly  drowsiness.  How 
I  wish  this  importunate  sparrow  would  leave  me  to 
sleep  in  peace  ! 

“  Coralie,  do  you  understand  ?  I  am  your  best  friend 
in  arranging  this.  By  my  help  you  will  be  a  great 
heiress.  And  I  am  sure  you  have  liked  me  always — 
have  you  not  ?” 

“Just  — as — a — prisoner — does — a  spider.”  Oh, 
Charlie  !  you  foolish - ” 

My  tired  head  drops  down  again  upon  the  old  oak 
settle  on  which  I  lie.  I  would  give  the  sparrow  all  my 
fortune  for  sleep. 

“  What  does  she  say  ?”  shouts  the  old  woman.  “  I 
thoft  I  heerd  her  caal  thee  a  vool.  He  !  he  !  he  !” 

“  Coralie  !” — and  Charlie  grips  me  by  the  arm — 
“  rouse  yourself,  do.  We  must  start  at  once.” 

“  No,  no — not  with  you  ;  not — another  step - ” 

It  costs  me  an  immense  struggle  to  say  this.  I  fight 
for  my  words  with  some  invisible  foe  who  is  binding 
me  with  cords,  making  every  limb  powerless. 

“  But  you  must  go  !  You  sla//  go  !  The  thing  is 
done  now  you  have  run  away  with  me  from  Warfield — 
can’t  you  see  that  ?  You  only  ruin  yourself  by  stop¬ 
ping  short  now.” 

I  half  open  my  heavy  eyes  and  look  at  him  with  un¬ 
measured  contempt.  Suppose  I  ran  away  six  times  with 
him,  what  then  ?  Why  can’t  he  understand  that  he  is 
only  a  sparrow  ?  His  baby  face  is  flushed.  He  is  hopping 
about  in  weak  distress  ;  if  I  were  not  so  sleepy  I  could 
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laugh  at  him,  although  his  cowardly  treachery  may 
give  me  cause  to  weep.  He  seizes  me  by  the  hand  and 
tries  to  lift  me  from  the  settle ;  this  rouses  somewhat 
my  dazed  faculties,  and  I  cry  aloud — 

“  Charlie  Mawditt,  you  are  a  coward  !” 

“  Ay,  a  nriiserable  coward  !”  exclaims  another  voice. 

Then  as  through  a  haze  I  see  many  figures  pouring 
in  through  the  door.  Some  are  men,  some  are  women. 
With  dim  wonder  I  recognise  Delia  and  her  mother, 
and  as  in  a  dream  I  hear  loud  voices  apostrophising 
Charlie  in  terms  that  should  have  shaken  his  poor  weak 
soul. 

“  A  poor  mean  coward !  cheating  all  sides,  and 
getting  nothing  for  his  pains  at  last !” 

“  I  be  the  cleverest  at  cheating  !”  shrieks  old  Ruby, 
shaking  her  head  to  and  fro  in  glee.  “  Didn’t  I  done 
it  well,  my  dears  ?” 

“  Charlie  I”  cries  Delia  in  a  pleading  voice,  “  how 
can  you  treat  me  so  ?  Have  50U  not  sworn  a  hundred 
times  you  would  make  me  your  wife  ?” 

“  You  cheated  me  about  the  old  warrior’s  will,  you 
and  your  people.  I’m  off  that  promise  now.” 

“  I  never  did  !”  she  answers  passionately  “  I  have 
told  you  truth.” 

“  I  know  better.  I  found  your  handkerchief  in  the 
ruins  the  morning  after  you  had  come  thieving  to 
Warfield.” 

“  Who  dares  call  a  Romany  girl  a  thief  and  a  liar  ? 
Not  you  surely,  you  little  coward  !” 

This  is  a  man’s  voice,  and  there  is  a  brown  fist  very 
close  to  Charlie’s  nose.  He  draws  back  and  turns 
upon  Delia. 

“  This  is  one  of  your  bullies,  I  suppose.  But  I 
don’t  care — 5'ou’ll  hardly  get  me  to  marry  you  this  way 
or  any  way,  for  Miss  Luttrell  has  promised  to  be  my 
wife.” 

More  dead  than  alive  as  I  am  I  struggle  to  rise,  and 
in  a  faint  voice  I  cry  out — 

“  No  !  no  !  that  is  false  !  He  promised  to— to  take 
me — to  Eversleigh  !” 

I  sink  down  again,  and  see  Maria  Sangster  leaning 
ov'er  me  with  face  half  angry,  half  remorseful. 

“  I  told  you  we  should  meet  in  sorrow.  This 
is  your  own  doing — and  Delia  was  jealous,  and 
thought - ” 

“  Could  any  human  being  think  I  wanted  Charlie 
Mawditt  ?  Help  me  to  go  to  Eversleigh  !  Help  me  ! 
do  help  me !’’ 

I  cannot  tell  what  happened  while  we  two  are 
speaking.  I  think  Charlie  was  rude  to  Delia  and  re¬ 
pulsed  her  perhaps  by  a  slight  push,  but  the  next 
instant  a  blow  is  struck  and  he  is  down  and  up  again, 
and  amid  Delia’s  shrieks  a  fight  goes  on  which  sickens 
me  into  a  deathly  swoon.  When  I  awake  again,  Charlie 
is  lying,  as  I  think,  dead  on  the  floor.  His  face  is 
ghastly  white,  disfigured,  and  blood-stamed,  the  women 
are  ail  around  him ;  one — Delia — supports  his  head  upon 
her  knees  :  she  is  crying  bitterly.  The  men  have  dis¬ 
appeared. 

As  I  sit  up  and  gaze  about  me  bewildered  and  in 
horror,  I  am  conscious  of  whispered  voices  outside, 
and  then  I  hear  the  rumble  of  coming  wheels. 


“  Get  ’un  out  of  sight  quick  !  Here’s  people 
coming !” 

I  cannot  tell  who  says  it,  but  a  woman  rises,  opens 
the  door,  and  beckons.  Two  men  obey  her  gesture, 
and  I  see  poor  Charlie  carried  off  between  them  like  a 
dead  man,  Delia  following  him.  Maria  Sangster  sets 
the  room  in  order  with  a  quick  hand,  while  old  Ruby 
sprinkles  turf  ashes  on  the  blood-stains  visible  on  the 
floor. 

“  Where  be  the  boys  Be  ’um  safe  ?”  she  says. 

“  Safe  as  they  can  be,”  answers  the  other. 

“  I  reckon  they’d  best  hide  a  bit  till  this  be  blawed 
ovvor.  He  mayn’t  kear  for  his  son  much,  but  a’ 
wudn’t  like  to  see  ’un - ” 

A  loud  knock  at  the  door — a  knock  which  even  this 
old  harpy  hears  and  chuckles  at. 

“  Aw  !  yur  a’  be  !  I’m  the  clever  waun  !  I  tookt 
money  from  ’um  all.  Didn’t  I  done  it  well,  my  dears  ? 
didn’t  I  done  it  well  ?” 

With  a  broad  grin  upon  her  mummy  face,  she  un¬ 
closes  the  latched  door,  and  admits  Mr.  Mawditt  and 
that  freckled  phantom,  Euphemia  Festing. 

CHAPTER  XLIII. 

I  REMEMBER  but  faintly  that  dreadful  drive  back  to 
Warfield.  Whether  it  was  the  cold  alone  that  be¬ 
numbed  my  brain,  or  whether  old  Ruby  Viall’s  herb  tea 
had  somewhat  more  in  it  than  simples,  I  cannot  tell, 
but  I  was  inert  and  drowsy  to  an  extent  that  over¬ 
powered  thought  and  feeling,  and  even  fear.  Not  till 
many  weeks  after  all  this  was  over  did  the  idea  occur 
to  me  that  this  covetous  old  creature  might  have 
drugged  me  by  Mr.  Mawditt’s  orders.  She  was  ready 
to  do  anything  for  money.  Even  in  my  drowsiness  it 
struck  me  with  a  dim  surprise  that  Charlie’s  fairy  coach 
and  horses  had  vanished  from  the  door  like  a  dream. 
No  one  else  seemed  astonished  ;  no  one  asked  whither 
they  were  gone.  Out  in  the  white  road  stood  the 
Warfield  brougham.  I  was  lifted  into  it  as  a  child 
might  be,  or  as  a  helpless  burden  without  life  or  will. 
I  had  but  one  craving  on  me,  one  thought — sleep,  sleep 
at  any  price,  even  to  the  bursting  of  the  earth  asunder. 

Mr.  Mawditt  mounted  the  box  and  took  the  reins. 
I  was  not  surprised  at  this.  I  was  not  surprised  at 
anything,  not  even  when  the  woman  Sangster  said 
distinctly — 

“  I  have  kept  my  word,  Mr.  Mawditt.  I  expect  you 
to  keep  yours.  If  any  harm  comes  to  her  you  shall 
rue  it.” 

Sleep  at  last,  a  dead,  heavy  sleep,  into  which  I  fall 
with  a  willing  alacrity  pitiful  to  think  on. 

From  sleep  I  come  to  dreams,  and  in  a  vision  hear 
the  hum  of  wheels  and  see  the  frost-bound  road  and 
trees  snow-laden,  holding  out  white  spectral  arms  in 
warning.  The  sea  murmurs  in  my  ear,  and  I  am  in  a 
ship  escaping  to  a  distant  land.  Then  comes  a  storm, 
followed  by  a  sudden  lull,  and  my  ship  is  on  a  rock. 
We  are  to  be  saved  in  boats.  Some  creature,  whom  I 
feel  I  hate,  takes  me  in  his  odious  arms,  and  I  am  in  a 
boat — a  real  boat — and  awake  to  the  sound  of  oars. 

“  Where  am  I  I  cry  drowsily. 
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“  Safe  enough,”  answers  a  ghastly  whisper  from  the 
darkness. 

There  is  a  laugh,  a  short  laugh,  and  another  voice, 
Mr.  Mawditt’s,  says,  “  Hush  !”  in  a  peremptory  tone  ; 
and,  except  for  the  faint  splash  of  the  water  as  the  oars 
rise  and  fall,  all  is  silent  again.  My  heavy  eyelids  press 
down  on  my  weary  sight ;  the  dream  of  the  wreck 
comes  hack.  The  ship  is  beyond  me  at  a  distance, 
standing  in  an  icy  sea  white  with  snow  ;  we  are  landing 
on  a  reef;  some  strong  hand  drags  the  boat  up  among 
blackened  weeds  and  tall  sedge  waving  in  a  cold  wind, 
and  I  am  lifted  again  and  borne  away  to  some  shelter, 
where  a  sense  of  warmth  breathes  upon  me,  and  a 
pillow  is  laid  beneath  my  head.  Glad  of  the  warmth 
and  comfort,  I  try  in  my  dream  to  utter  a  word  of 
thanks,  but  my  speech  dies  on  my  lips  into  a  murmur, 
and  babbling  of  gratitude  and  a  fair  garden  among 
summer  winds  where  I  am  resting,  I  sink  again  into 
dead,  dreamless  slumber. 

****** 

Festing’s  face  leaning  over  me  with  an  odd  light 
upon  it,  yellow  as  gold,  turning  her  sand-visage  into 
brightest  orange — this  is  what  1  wake  to  see,  and  I  gaze 
at  her  in  extreme  bewilderment. 

“  Well,”  she  says,  half  insolently,  “  are  you  any 
better  ?” 

“  Yes.  Where  in  the  world  am  I,  Festing?” 

“You  are  in  a  place  you  can’t  run  away  from  very 
easy.  A  nice  scandal  you’ve  made.  Miss  l.uttrell,  by 
eloping  with  young  Mr.  Mawditt.” 

I  find  no  answer  ready  on  my  tongue.  I  am  gazing 
around  me  with  a  chill,  frightened  look.  I  am  in  a 
room  with  walls  of  varnished  wood  ;  opposite  is  a  small 
window  of  thick  yellow  and  crimson  glass.  I  perceive 
in  a  moment  it  is  not  made  to  open.  The  chief  light 
falls  from  a  little  cupola  in  the  roof,  whose  sliding 
windows  open  by  cords  and  pulleys.  From  the  outside 
the  ripple  of  water,  like  the  slush  of  waves  against  a 
wall,  breaks  monotonously  on  the  ear.  My  eyes,  after 
their  long  gaze  and  circuit,  return  in  wonder  to  Festing’s 
face. 

“  Well,”  she  says,  hiding  a  smile  with  her  bony 
hand,  “  can’t  you  guess  where  you  are  ?” 

“  Am  I  on  board  a  ship  ?”  I  ask  in  trembling  terror. 

“  No,  but  you  are  not  far  from  water.’’  And  she 
laughs  out  now  in  a  malicious  way.  “You  can’t  get  to 
it  but  in  a  boat,  and  you  can’t  come  away  from  it  but 
in  a  boat,  as  father  says,  and  let  us  hope  that  will  be 
as  pleasant  for  you  and  me  as  he  pretends  it  is  for  him. 
I  can’t  say  I  look  on  it  as  a  very  bright  prospect.  Will 
you  please  get  up,  Miss  Luttrell,  and  take  off  your 
habit  ?  You  were  so  dead  tired  last  night  that  nothing 
but  cutting  it  to  pieces  would  have  got  it  off  jou.  I 
have  brought  most  of  your  things  down  here,  and  I 
suppose  you  can  have  what  else  you  like  from  your 
room  if  you  choose  to  ask  master  for  it.  He  will  always 
be  on  the  island  once  a  day.” 

I  hide  my  face  against  my  pillow  and  cry  bitterly.  I 
know  now  that  I  have  fallen  like  a  fool  into  the  pit  dug 
for  me.  I  have  walked  willingly  into  the  snare  pre¬ 
pared  by  that  cunning,  coarse  hand.  Festing  has  mercy 
enough  to  take  no  notice  of  my  tears.  She  goes  away 


and  leaves  me  alone.  Then  I  extract  what  comfort  I 
can  from  my  situation,  and,  like  Robinson  Crusoe,  I 
make  a  list  of  the  good  and  ill,  and  balance  it  mentally 
with  a  cold  scrap  or  two  of  consolation. 

Being  too  exhausted  to  be  undressed  by  my  hand¬ 
maid,  she  has  not  discovered  the  two  stolen  keys,  or 
weighed  my  precious  indiarubber  and  doubted  over  it. 
I  shall  have  means  to  bribe  her  dreadful  father,  who  is 
the  Charon  to  this  Styx,  and  doubtless  I  shall  escape. 

Thus  I  comfort  myself,  and  when  Festing  returns 
with  my  breakfast  she  finds  me  calm. 

I  ask  for  books,  but  am  answered  there  are  none. 
The  same  reply  is  made  when  I  demand  paper  and  pens, 
pencils  and  drawing  materials. 

So  Mr.  Mawditt  means  to  starve  me  mentally.  He 
knows  how  idleness  increases  the  weight  of  sorrow  and 
the  anguish  of  fear. 

The  morning  passes  wearily  away  while  I  chafe  and 
pace  my  prison  to  and  fro,  and  find  it  hard  to  cling  to 
hope  and  withstand  the  slow  wearing  away  of  patience. 
But  I  strengthen  myself  as  I  reflect  that  I  should  be  but 
yielding  to  the  Mawditt  scheme.  Inch  by  inch,  little 
by  little,  he  thinks  to  crush  me,  till  in  the  very  apathy 
of  dejection  I  yield  my  secret  or  die. 

Night  falls  at  last,  and  the  dreary  day  is  done. 
Through  all  the  long,  slow  hours  I  have  had  no  occu¬ 
pation.  My  weary,  idle  fingers  have  clasped  my  aching 
brow,  or  beaten  foolishly  on  the  thick  yellow  glass  of 
the  closed  window.  I  have  stood  there  nearly  all  the 
day,  watching  the  sedge  wave  to  and  fro,  and  the 
lazy,  slow  ooze  of  the  water  against  the  snow-covered 
bank. 

#*##** 

During  the  first  days  of  my  imprisonment  on  the 
island  there  was  certainly  a  daze  on  my  brain — the  effect 
of  Ruby  Viall’s  bitter  herbs — for  when  I  awoke  on  the 
second  morning  it  was  neither  apathy,  nor  dejection, 
nor  fear  that  sprang  upon  my  thoughts,  but  indignation 
and  fierce  anger  alone. 

I  would  demand  to  be  set  free  instantly.  I  would 
make  Mr.  Mawditt  understand  I  was  no  helpless  child, 
but  a  woman  with  resolve  and  courage  to  protect  her¬ 
self.  And  I  would  have  redress,  and  publish  his  conduct 
to  the  world. 

In  this  mood  I  waited  for  that  daily  visit  of  his  which 
Festing  had  said  he  paid  to  the  island.  The  day  passed 
and  he  never  came. 

I  had  braced  myself  for  a  battle ;  my  nerves,  all 
strung  up,  were  fit  for  strife,  my  heart  leaped  at  every 
sound,  the  ardour  of  war  was  in  me. 

But  all  paled  and  died  away,  for  my  enemy  never 
appeared,  and  with  quenched  fires  and  in  bitter  anger 
I  lay  down  at  the  close  of  the  feverish  day  and  tossed 
and  wrestled  till  sleep  fell  on  me  in  a  cloud  of  dreams. 
*  #  *  *  *  *  . 

“  Mr.  Mawditt  is  come  back.”  This  was  Festing’s 
greeting  as  her  sand-coloured  visage  flamed  at  my  door. 
“  And  he  has  sent  father  to  know  how  you  are.” 

I  felt  choking.  Anger  and  amazement  quenched 
speech. 

“  I  suppose  I  may  say  you  are  pretty  well  ?”  con¬ 
tinues  the  phantom,  swinging  the  door  in  her  hand,  and 
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letting  in  chequered  lines  of  red  and  yellow  light. 
“  And,  oh  !  will  you  see  him  to-day  at  eleven  o’clock 

Like  the  Eastern  king,  my  “  fury  rises  in  my  fall.” 
I  would  have  answered  with  lightning  if  I  could,  or  the 
thunder  of  a  cannon-shot. 

But  my  only  weapons  are  a  few  weak  words  and  a 
faint  voice. 

“  Come  back  ?”  I  said  doubtingly. 

“  Yes.  Master  was  away  all  yesterday.  There’s 
business  on  hand,  I  believe.  Will  eleven  o’clock  do  ?” 

“  Yes.  Any  time  will  do.  It  is  all  the  same  to  me.” 

The  door  closes,  and  I  rise  and  dress  in  feverish 
haste. 

My  bedroom  opens  into  a  sort  of  closet  in  which  Tes¬ 
ting  sleeps  ;  beyond  this  is  the  room  in  which  I  live,  and 
which  I  have  described  as  having  a  coloured  window  and 
a  cupola.  My  bedroom  is  adorned  with  a  smaller  cupola, 
but  it  has  no  window,  while  Festing’s  room — which  is 
a  narrow  slip  partitioned  off  frcm  mine — receives  light 
only  by  glass  inserted  in  the  partition,  an  arrangement 
that  enables  her  to  keep  a  glassy  eye  on  me  whenever 
she  pleases. 

As  yet  I  have  not  explored  this  strange  building  on 
the  other  side  of  the  sitting-room,  but  by  the  sounds 
which  reach  me  I  judge  it  contains  a  kitchen.  Beyond 
this,  I  presume,  lies  some  den  or  sleeping-place  for 
the  horrible  Charon  who  in  his  boat  plies  to  and  fro 
upon  the  lake. 

The  whole  structure  consists  of  but  one  story.  Is  it 
made  on  the  plan  of  an  emigrant’s  house  or  a  hut  for 
soldiers  ?  I  cannot  tell.  All  I  know  is  that  it  is  built 
entirely  of  wood,  and  if  I  get  quite  desperate  I  can  burn 
it  down,  and  trust  to  the  intervention  of  a  miracle  for 
safety. 

Could  Mr.  Mawditt  have  had  this  place  erected  with 
the  fixed  purpose  of  fastening  me  up  within  it,  or  is  it 
through  some  afterthought  of  his  and  my  folly  in  trusting 
to  Charlie  that  I  find  myself  here  ? 

Charlie  !  My  thought  of  him  makes  me  sick  with 
fear.  I  cannot  say  that  throughout  these  two  long  days 
my  mind  has  permitted  a  thought  of  him  to  rest  in  it 
one  instant.  I  felt  too  dazed,  too  bewildered,  too 
fevered  to  bear  a  thought  of  him. 

And  yet  through  all  this  slow,  painful  time  I  have 
seen  him — waking  or  sleeping  I  have  seen  him — ^just  as 
1  saw  him  last,  pale,  disfigured,  blood-stained,  borne 
away  in  haste  and  darkness. 

Was  he  murdered  ?  I  ask  myself  this,  and  then  my 
shrinking  brain  dashes  the  thought  away,  and  I  pace 
my  prison  hurriedly,  or  I  rush  to  the  window  and  beat 
upon  the  glass  with  passionate  hand. 

Poor  Charlie  !  He  played  a  traitor’s  part  to  me,  but 
he  did  not  deserve  to  die  for  it. 

Dead  !  dead  !  No,  surely  not  dead  !  He  so  young 
and  foolish,  and  not  without  good  in  him,  false  friend 
as  he  was  to  me,  and  false  lover  to  Delia. 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  refected  on  what  I  saw 
and  heard  at  Ruby  Viall’s.  Hitherto  the  vision  has  not 
stayed  with  me  ;  it  has  flitted  through  my  mind  like  a 
picture  seen  in  fever,  half  delirium,  half  anguish.  And 
I  have  driven  it  away.  Now  I  recall  it  and  hold  it  in 
my  mind,  and  strive  to  understand  what  passed  that 


night  before  my  dazed  eyes,  my  dimmed  senses.  I 
hear  again  the  horrible  blow  that  struck  him  down 
then  my  brain  reels  ;  all  is  darkness,  chaos,  confusion, 
till  there  looms  out  once  more  the  vision  of  the  white, 
blood-stained  fiice,  and  the  silent  bearers  departing  with 
hurried  feet. 

I  grow  dismayed,  fevered,  frightened.  I  am  weak 
enough  to  be  sorry  for  poor  Char'ie  Mawditt. 

As  I  think  of  him  with  forgiveness,  with  remorseful 
pity  and  grief,  although  his  hand  has  brought  me  here, 
the  door  slowly  opens,  and  the  burly  figure  of  Mr. 
Mawditt  fills  up  all  my  sight,  poisoning  compassion 
with  hatred  and  disgust. 

He  comes  forward,  with  a  dash  of  yellow  fire  from 
the  window  falling  across  his  coarse,  handsome  face, 
and  holds  out  his  hand  to  me  with  an  air  of  pity. 

I  shrink  back  even  to  the  wall,  and  stand  there  like 
a  creature  at  bay,  half  in  terror,  half  in  anger. 

“  Do  not  be  frightened,’’  he  says,  lowering  his  voice. 
“  You  are  quite  safe.  No  one  knows  you  are  here 
except  Festing  and  his  daughter,  and  I  can  trust  them 
fully.” 

My  eyes  grow  fixed  on  him  in  wonder ;  my  shaking 
lips  cannot  form  a  word. 

“  Don’t  be  alarmed.  Miss  Luttrell.  I  assure  you  you 
are  safe.  Pray  sit  down  ;  you  are  too  faint  to  stand. 
Believe  me,  although  I  am  Charlie’s  father,  I  can  and 
do  feel  for  you.  What  a  providence  that  I  built  this 
place  !  Is  it  not  ?” 

My  fixed  eyes  dilate  in  bewilderment.  Is  he  mad, 
that  he  asks  me  to  declare  his  iniquity  a  providence  ? 

“  I  thought  of  this  instantly,”  he  continues,  with  his 
lip  uplifted  in  the  old  way,  and  all  his  teeth  shining. 
“  I  said  to  myself  at  once,  ‘  There  will  be  a  safe  refuge 
for  her.’  ” 

My  voice  returns  to  me  at  last. 

“  Of  what  are  you  talking  ?”  I  cry  brokenly.  “  How 
dare  you  keep  me  here  a  prisoner,  Mr.  Mawditt  !  I 
demand  my  freedom,  my  instant  freedom  !  If  you  keep 
me  here  another  hour  I  will  make  the  world  ring  w’ith 
your  infamy  !” 

As  I  speak  I  rush  to  the  door,  but  ere  I  can  open  it 
his  big  hot  hand  is  on  me,  his  great  strong  arms  are 
around  me.  The  joy  in  him  that  he  has  an  excuse  for 
thus  holding  me  shines  out  of  his  wicked  eyes  in  a  w-ay 
that  puts  a  mad  strength  into  my  small  frame.  I  w'rithe 
from  his  grasp  in  an  instant,  and  retreating  again  to  the 
wall,  I  stand  there  white  as  death  and  resolute  as  iron. 

He  gives  me  one  look — a  vicious  look  -,  then  his  face 
changes,  and  with  well-acted  sorrow  he  says  pitifully — 

“  Why  will  you  be  so  imprudent.  Miss  Luttrell  ? 
Had  you  rushed  out  then  some  of  the  workmen  on  the 
island  might  have  seen  you,  and  all  my  precautions  for 
your  safety  would  have  availed  nothing.” 

“  Safety  !”  I  cry  passionately.  “  There  is  no  safety 
for  me  while  I  am  in  your  power.  Do  you  think  to 
cheat  me  with  your  mad  talk  ?  Let  me  go,  Mr.  Maw¬ 
ditt,  or  I  will  call  to  the  workmen  for  help.” 

For  the  first  time  he  turns  pale.  He  rises  and  stands 
between  me  and  the  door. 

“  Would  you  be  so  mad  ?”  he  says.  “  And  why  are 
you  feigning  ignorance  of  the  Uuth  ?  Is  it  possible  you 
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can  pretend  not  to  know  that  I  have  brought  you  here 
to  save  you  from  disgrace  and  a  police-court  ?  You  are 
ungrateful,  Miss  Luttrell.” 

“  Disgrace — a  police-court !”  I  repeat  contemptuously. 
“  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  you,  Mr.  Mawditt.’’ 

He  sits  down  ;  he  shades  his  eyes  with  his  hand  ; 
some  real  agitation  for  a  moment  shakes  his  huge  frame. 

“  You  know  my  son  is  murdered,’’  he  says  hoarsely, 
“  yet  I  have  not  asked  you  a  question  ;  and  in  my 
passionate  desire  to  spare  you  I  have  resolved  the  world 
shall  never  ask  you  aught  of  this  mrtter.  I  repeat  you 
are  safe  here  if  you  will  be  but  patient  for  a  time  and 
aid  the  endeavours  of  those  who  are  striving  to  screen 
you.” 

I  fail  again  to  comprehend  him.  I  throw  my  arms 
wildly  upward  and  stand  a  moment  in  amazement  and 
silence.  Then  I  hurry  forward,  and  resting  both  my 
trembling  hands  upon  the  table,  I  confront  him  face  to 
face. 

“  Speak  truth,  Mr.  Mawditt.  Is  Charlie  deadV’ 

His  eyes  shrink,  but  he  bows  his  head  in  assent. 

“  Dead  !  Poor  Charlie  dead  !”  I  repeat  feebly.  “  It 
is  horrible  !  I  did  not  think  he  was  really  killed.” 

Cold,  white,  shivering,  I  sink  into  a  seat,  all  my 
young  horror  of  death  shining  out  of  my  tearless  eyes. 
Mr.  Mawditt  glares  at  me  strangely. 

“  Are  you  faint  ?”  he  asks. 

“  No.  Leave  me  alone  !”  And  I  push  his  officious 
help  away.  “  Tell  me  more.  Where  is  Charlie  ? 
Have  you  found  him 

Mr.  Mawditt  shakes  his  head. 

“  Not  yet ;  but  the  body  of  a  man  was  found  this 
morning  in  an  old  shaft  on  Exmoor.  I  am  going  this 
afternoon  to  identify  it  if  I  can.” 

I  bow  my  head  upon  my  hands  and  shiver  from  head 
to  foot. 

Only  three  days  ago  he  rode  by  my  side  in  life, 
health,  and  strength,  and  now  this  poor,  foolish,  happy 
boy,  whom  I  have  laughed  at  a  thousand  times,  is  a 
something  to  be  identified,  a  something  cold,  hideous, 
defaced. 

“  Are  the  murderers  found  ?”  I  ask  in  a  voice  unlike 
my  own. 


“  Hush  !’’  returns  Mr.  Mawditt.  “  Speak  very  low. 
This  is  a  serious,  a  terrible  affair,  Coralie.  I  am  shield¬ 
ing  my  son’s  slayer  for  your  sake.  I  can  put  my  hand 
on  the  doer  of  this  deed  when  I  will,  and  I  am  holding 
that  hand  back.” 

The  new  position  in  which  Mr.  Mawditt  places 
himself  towards  me  bewilders  me.  In  a  dazed  helpless 
way  I  gazed  into  his  face  and  wait  for  him  to  speak  again. 

“  You  understand  me  ?”  he  says.  “  You  see  why  I 
cannot  and  will  not  do  my  duty  ?” 

What  is  it  in  his  tone,  his  look,  that  fills  me  with 
vague,  unutterable  fear  and  loathing  ? 

“  I  cannot  understand,”  I  answer,  and  my  voice 
breaks  and  falters. 

“You  cannot  ?  You  are  very  cautious.  You  might 
be  more  candid  and  more  grateful.  Miss  Luttrell.”  And 
his  thick  lip  uplifted  shows  me  all  his  teeth. 

Once  more  I  gain  strength  to  withstand  the  strange, 
strong  influence  he  is  exercising  over  me — an  influence 
which  would  fain  keep  me  silent  and  avoid  the  very 
candour  for  which  he  pretends  to  ask. 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?”  I  cry  in  a  trembling  voice. 
“  Why  should  I  be  grateful  ?  Speak  out !  What  are 
you  holding  back  ?” 

“  I  have  told  you  what  I  am  holding  back — my 
hand  from  my  son’s  slayer.” 

“  And  why,  Mr.  Mawditt — why  ?”  And  my  dilated 
eyes  fix  wildly  on  him,  half  in  terror,  half  in  scorn. 

“  Do  you  ask  why  ?”  he  returns,  “  you  who  know 
the  sad  reason  so  well.  Why  feign  ignorance  with 
me  ?  I  own  it  might  be  unwise  to  speak  out ;  there 
may  be  listeners  ;  but  this  affectation  of  ignorance  is 
odious  ;  and  the  question  why  you  should  be  grateful 
is  surely  superfluous.” 

His  words  half  madden  me  ;  they  are  inexplicable ; 
they  confuse  and  bewilder  my  mind.  All  I  understand 
is  that  they  hide  some  dire  insinuation,  some  lying, 
crafty  device  that  I  cannot  seize. 

Suddenly  I  spring  up  and  shriek  wildly  again  and 
again  for  help.  I  catch  one  glimpse  of  his  face  turning 
white  and  ghastly,  and  then  I  am  outside  the  door  and 
rush  into  the  arms  of  Testing,  who  darts  from  her 
ambush  and  holds  me  in  a  bony  grasp. 
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HITHER  away,  O  brawling  stream, 
Whither  away  so  fast  ? 

Fleeing  for  life  and  death  you  seem. 
Speak,  as  you  hasten  past. 
Answered  the  brook,  with  pompous  roar. 
Tossing  its  creamy  foam, 

“  I  go,  my  flood  in  the  main  to  pour — 
Listen,  O  sea,  I  come  !” 


Whither  away,  O  river  deep. 

Gliding  so  slow  and  so  calm  ? 

Your  gentle  current  seems  half  asleep. 
And  chanting  a  drowsy  psalm. 
Answered  the  river,  with  whisper  low. 
Swaying  her  lilies  fair — 

“  Down  to  the  measureless  sea  I  go. 
The  sea  will  not  know  I  am  there.” 
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THE  QUEENS  DRAWING-ROOMS. 

has  been  given  that  the  Queen 
will  hold  Drawing-Rooms  at  Bucking- 
ham  Palace  on  Tuesday,  the  1st  of  May, 
and  on  Thursday,  the  3rd  of  May,  at 
three  o’clock. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
p?i  Wales,  by  command  of  Her  Majesty,  will  hold 
Levws  at  St.  James’s  Palace,  on  behalf  of  the 
Queen,  on  Monday,  the  7th  of  May,  and  on 

(Saturday,  the  2nd  of  June,  at  two  o’clock.  It 
is  Her  Majesty’s  pleasure  that  presentations  to 
His  Royal  Highness  at  these  Levees  shall  be 
considered  as  equivalent  to  presentations  to  Her 
Majesty. 

DEATH  OF  PRINCE  CHARLES  OF  HESSE-DARMSTADT. 

Prince  Charles  William  Louis,  of  Hesse-Darmstadt, 
who  died  recently,  was  brother  of  Louis  III.,  Grand 
Duke  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  father  of  Prince  Louis, 
who  married  the  Princess  Alice  of  England.  His  wife 
was  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William,  Prince 
of  Prussia,  and  cousin-german  of  the  reigning  Emperor. 
By  this  marriage  there  were  four  children,  the  eldest 
of  whom.  Prince  Louis,  succeeds  his  father.  The  funeral 
of  Prince  Charles  took  place  at  seven  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  and  the  hearse,  drawn  by  six  black  horses, 
was  followed  by  the  Grand  Duke  (brother  of  the 
deceased).  Prince  Ernest  Louis  (his  grandson),  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  Schwerin  (his  son-in-law). 
Prince  Frederick  Charles  of  Prussia,  the  Landgrave 
Frederic  William  of  Heise,  Prince  Charles,  and  several 
ambassadors.  Sir  Francis  Seymour  represented  Queen 
Victoria. 

THE  PRINCE  AND  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  Princess,  presided  at  the  re-opening  of 
the  Charing  Cross  Hospital,  affording  another  of  the 
many  instances  we  have  of  their  kindness  and  self- 
denial.  None  work  more  hardly  than  these  Royal 
personages,  or  strive  to  do  good  from  nobler  or  more 
disinterested  motives.  On  their  arrival  their  Royal 
Highnesses  entered  the  reception-room,  and  as  they  did 
so  all  the  assembly  rose,  and  the  choir  from  the  Savoy 
Chapel  sang  the  National  Anthem.  The  Princess  wore 
a  robe  of  dark  blue  velvet  and  cashmere,  bordered  with 
ecru,  and  a  bonnet  en  suite,  with  blue  and  ecru  flowers. 
After  a  short  service,  conducted  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
London,  who  wore  his  episcopal  robes,  an  address  was 
read  to  the  Prince  by  Mr.  Bosanquet,  to  which  he  re¬ 
plied  as  follows  : — “  My  Lords,  Ladies,  and  Gentle¬ 
men, — In  declaring  this  hospital  open,  in  accordance 
with  the  desire  of  the  governors,  I  wish  to  express  to 


you  on  the  part  of  the  Princess,  as  well  as  for  myself, 
the  great  pleasure  and  gratification  which  it  has  given 
us  to  be  here  to-day.  I  am  sure  the  Princess  and 
myself  have  every  reason  to  congratulate  the  governors 
on  the  admirable  manner  in  which  this  hospital  is  con¬ 
ducted,  on  the  great  efficiency  of  the  medical  staff,  and 
the  efforts  made  by  the  sisters  to  maintain  that  excellence 
in  the  staff  of  nurses  which  is  so  essential  to  every 
hospital.  In  conclusion,  let  me  announce  that  I  and 
the  Princess  acquiesce  in  your  wish  that  one  of  the 
wards  for  the  male  patients  may  be  named  ‘  The  Albert 
Edward  Ward,’  and  that  the  ward  for  children  may  be 
named  ‘  The  Alexandra  Ward.’  I  beg,  once  more,  to 
assure  you  that  it  has  given  us  the  greatest  pleasure  to 
have  been  present  on  this  occasion.” 

The  Bishop  of  London  then  pronounced  the  bene¬ 
diction,  and  their  Royal  Highnesses  left  the  hospital, 
being  greeted  on  their  departure  with  loud  and  hearty 
cheering  from  the  vast  assemblage  outside. 

The  Princess  of  Wales  is  now  on  a  visit  to  her 
brother  the  King  of  Greece,  and  the  Prince  is,  happily, 
well  enough  to  pay  his  promised  visit  to  the  Medi¬ 
terranean. 

THE  DUKE  AND  DUCHESS  OF  EDINBURGH. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  accompanied 
by  their  suite,  visited  the  Royal  Naval  Hospital,  Malta. 
Her  Royal  Highness,  in  passing  through  the  wards, 
made  gracious  inquiries  respecting  many  of  the  patients, 
and  evinced  special  interest  in  the  cabin  vacated  that 
day  fourteen  years  ago  by  her  husband,  then  a  mid¬ 
shipman,  on  his  recovery  from  a  serious  illness.  Mrs. 
Bernard  afterwards  entertained  their  Royal  Highnesses 
at  luncheon.  Vice-Admiral  G.  T.  Phipps  Hornby, 
Commander-in-Chief,  Rear-Admiral  and  Mrs.  Rice, 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Freer,  and  others  were  present. 

GRAND  BAZAAR  AT  DUBLIN. 

A  bazaar  on  an  extensive  scale  took  place  at  Dublin 
in  the  Rotunda.  There  were  twenty-three  stalls  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  a  large  number  of  ladies,  amongst  whom 
were  the  Countess  Nugent  and  her  daughters,  the 
Lady  Mayoress  and  Miss  Tarpey,  &c.  The  collec¬ 
tion  of  articles  on  the  different  stalls  took  a  very  wide 
range  from  the  useful  to  the  ornamental.  In  several 
cases  the  value  of  the  objects  disposed  of  was  consider¬ 
able,  and  all  the  most  handsome  things  were  drawn  for 
by  ticket.  In  addition  to  the  jewellery  there  was  an 
immense  variety  of  cushions,  ottomans,  chairs,  worked 
in  wool  and  silk,  crewel  embroidery,  tea-cases,  smoking- 
caps,  knitted  shawls,  &c.  There  was  also  a  large 
quantity  of  china,  three  ladies  having  each  a  handsome 
tea-service  on  her  stall,  and  there  were  numbers  of 
beautiful  china  and  Bohemian  vases.  The  plated  goods 
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included  salvers,  tea-urns,  side-dishes,  &c.  On  one 
stall  were  a  number  of  dolls  arrayed  as  brides  and 
ladies  of  fashion,  displaying  the  latest  modes,  fans  of 
various  designs,  knickknacks  in  china,  oil-paintings, 
rings,  earrings,  gold  watches  and  chains,  &c. 

The  bazaar  was  open  for  two  days,  and  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  are  to  be  devoted  unreservedly  to  the  funds  of 
St.  Joseph  Female  Orphanage. 

MARRIAGES  IN  HIGH  LIFE. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square,  the  marriage  of 
Lord  Ribblesdale  with  Miss  Charlotte  Tennant  was 
celebrated.  The  bride  wore  a  white  satin  Princesse 
dress,  trimmed  with  Spanish  rose  point  lace,  and  from 
a  wreath  of  orange-blossoms  a  tulle  veil  was  fastened 
with  diamond  marguerites,  the  gift  of  her  grandfather. 
Colonel  Tennant ;  and  round  her  neck  was  a  necklace 
of  diamonds,  the  gift  of  Lord  Ribblesdale.  The  eight 
bridesmaids  wore  very  pale  blue  silk  Princesse  dresses, 
trimmed  with  Valenciennes  lace,  with  white  muslin 
bibs  and  aprons,  also  trimmed  with  similar  lace,  and 
white  straw  gipsy  hats,  trimmed  with  muslin,  blue  ribbon, 
and  lace  rosettes.  Each  lady  wore  a  silver  filagree  lace 
collar,  the  gift  of  the  bridegroom.  The  ceremony  was 
performed  by  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Villiers,  rector  of  Adisham, 
Kent.  After  the  wedding  breakfast  Lord  and  Lady 
Ribblesdale  took  their  departure,  amid  a  shower  of  rice 
and  satin  slippers,  for  Boulogne,  on  their  way  for  a  tour 
in  the  north  of  Italy.  The  bride’s  travelling  dress  was 
of  dark  green  velvet,  with  hat  to  match,  the  feathers 
tipped  with  pale  blue.  The  bridal  gifts  were  very 
numerous  and  valuable. 

The  marriage  of  Sir  Basil  Hall,  Bart.,  of  Douglas, 
East  Lothian,  N.B.,  and  Adelaide,  daughter  of  the  late 
Mr.  Robert  Kerr  Elliott,  of  Harwood  and  Clifton,  Rox¬ 
burghshire,  was  solemnised  at  St.  George’s,  Hanover- 
square.  The  bride’s  dress  was  of  ivory  satin,  richly 
trimmed  with  point  lace  and  orange-blossoms  mingled 
with  myrtle.  Similar  flowers  were  in  her  hair,  and  her 
veil  was  of  spotted  net,  trimmed  with  deep  point  lace 
to  match  that  on  the  dress.  The  six  bridesmaids  wore 
ivory  cashmere  Princesse  dresses,  embroidered  with  gold, 
and  Prince  Charles  felt  hats,  the  same  tint  as  the  dress, 
with  long  ostrich  feathers  to  match,  fastened  with  a  gold 
aigrette.  Tne  bridegroom  presented  each  of  the  brides¬ 
maids  with  a  handsome  bouquet  and  heart-shaped  gold 
locket,  on  which  were  his  initials  and  those  of  the  bride, 
surmounted  by  a  gold  bow.  Amongst  the  most  valued 
of  the  wedding  presents  was  a  beautiful  gold  necklet  in 
the  Roman  style,  to  which  was  suspended  a  locket  set 
with  emeralds,  pearls,  and  diamonds,  the  gift  of  the 
bridegroom’s  tenantry. 

The  marriage  of  Lord  Kilmaineand  Miss  Alice  Shute 
will  take  place  at  the  end  of  May  or  early  in  June. 

A  marriage  is  arranged  between  Mr.  Payne  Gallwey, 
eldest  son  of  Sir  William  Payne  Gallwey,  Bart.,  M.P., 
and  Miss  Usborne,  of  Clifton,  county  Cork. 

A  marriage  will  take  place  early  in  summer  between 
Mr.  Albert  Grey,  only  son  of  the  late  Hon.  General  Grey, 
and  heir  presumptive  of  Earl  Grey,  and  Miss  Alice  Hol- 
ford,  daughter  of  Mr.  S.  Holford,  of  Dorchester  House, 
Park-lane. 


A  marriage  is  arranged  between  Mr.  H.  V.  Higgins, 
1st  Life  Guards,  and  Lady  Hilda  Finch-Hatton,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Winchilsea  and  Nottingham. 

THE  LADY  MAYORESS. 

A  deputation  was  received  by  the  Lady  Mayoress  at 
the  Mansion  House  from  the  Princess  Louise  Home  and 
National  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Young  Girls.  The 
object  was  to  present  a  testimonial  to  the  Lady  Mayoress 
in  grateful  remembrance  of  her  kindness  in  presenting  the 
prizes  of  the  girls  at  the  last  annual  meeting.  The  testi¬ 
monial  consisted  of  a  beautiful  address  worked  in  silk,  a 
cover  for  a  music-stool,  and  a  pair  of  silk  socks  for  the 
Lord  Mayor.  All  these  had  been  worked  by  the  girls  in 
their  hours  of  recreation.  Much  gratification  and  admi¬ 
ration  were  expressed  by  the  Lady  Mayoress,  who  gave 
an  invitation  for  the  whole  school  to  visit  her  again  in  a 
short  time. 

FANCY  DRESS  BALL. 

A  grand  fancy  dress  ball  took  place  at  Reading  under 
the  patronage  of  Lady  Hunter,  Lady  Catherine  Wheble, 
Mrs.  Bligh  Monck,  &c.  Amongst  the  company,  which 
numbered  about  a  hundred  and  eighty,  were  several  very 
elegant  costumes — Mrs.  Walter  in  a  most  effective  dress 
as  an  old  picture,  in  blue  plush  and  magnificent  diamonds. 
Mrs.  Henry  wore  a  very  striking  dress  as  M  iritana  ;  and 
Mrs.  Boyle  had  a  charming  dress  of  the  same  description. 
Lady  Tombs  as  Marie  Stuart,  and  Mrs.  John  Chaplin  as 
Mary  Seaton,  both  wore  very  pretty  costumes.  Mrs. 
Sydney  Haubrey  represented  Dorothy  Druce,  Miss 
Monck  Incroyable.  Miss  Blagrave,  in  a  white  goatskin 
dress,  as  Robinson  Crusoe,  was  a  novelty  in  fancy  dress. 
Miss  Mary  Thornhill,  in  white  powder,  as  an  old  picture, 
and  Miss  Bethel  as  a  Venetian  peasant, looked  remarkably 
well.  One  gentleman  was  Paul  Pry,  and  Mother  Hubbard 
was  not  forgotten  on  the  occasion. 

PRESENTATION  OF  COLOURS. 

The  Duke  of  Connaught  presented  colours  to  the 
53rd  Regiment  at  Birr,  King’s  County,  in  presence  of 
several  thousand  persons,  including  the  leading  nobility 
and  gentry  of  the  county.  His  Royal  Highness  was 
enthusiastically  received  by  the  crowds  assembled  to 
see  him  on  his  arrival.  There  was  a  general  holiday, 
and  a  guard  of  honour  from  the  regiment  was  drawn 
up  at  the  railway  station,  where  Colonel  Dalzell  and 
the  officers  welcomed  His  Royal  Highness.  While 
the  guard  presented  arms  and  the  band  played  the 
National  Anthem  the  ceremony  of  consecrating  an  1 
presenting  the  colours  took  place.  They  were  con¬ 
secrated  by  the  Dean  of  Cashel,  and  then  presented  b\ 
the  Duke,  who,  in  doing  so,  said  he  had  much  pleasure 
in  replacing  the  old  colours  that  had  been  so  honour¬ 
ably  borne  by  the  regiment  for  the  last  twenty-five 
years.  He  was  placing  them  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  would  know  how  to  honour  and  protect  them. 
It  was  now  125  years  since  the  regiment  was  fir  t 
formed,  and  it  had  served  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
and  taken  its  share  in  the  battles  inscribed  on  their 
banners,  gaining  for  itself  a  name  that  should  last  as 
long  as  the  British  arms.  His  Royal  Highness  visited 
the  Earl  of  Rosse  in  the  evening  before  returning  to 
Dublin,  and  inspected  the  famous  Rosse  telescope. 
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A  ROYAL  BETROTHAL. 

H^RINCESS  CHARLOTTE,  the  eldest 
H  daughter  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Ger- 
many,  has  been  betrothed  to  the  hereditary 
Prince  of  Saxe-Meiningen .  The  Princess 
was  born  on  the  24th  of  July,  i860,  and  is  the 
eldest  granddaughter  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
Along  with  her  brother  Prince  Henry,  Princess 
Charlotte  was  confirmed  only  a  few  days  pre¬ 
vious  to  her  betrothal,  in  presence  of  the 
Emperor  and  Empress  of  Germany  and  all  the 
other  members  of  the  Royal  family.  Her 
fiance  has  just  attained  his  twenty-sixth  year, 
and  bears  the  reputation  of  being  a  man  of 
highly-cultivated  intellect,  as  well  as  a  proficient  musi¬ 
cian  and  a  learned  archaeologist.  His  Royal  Highness 
is  a  captain  in  the  Prussian  Fusilier  Guards,  and  a  great 
favourite  in  Berlin,  where  intelligence  of  the  betrothal 
has  been  received  with  much  pleasure.  The  Prince’s 
mother  was  a  Russian  Princess,  a  daughter  of  Prince 
Albrecht. 

THE  LATE  LADY  AUGUSTA  STANLEY. 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  has  caused  a  monumental 
cross  to  be  erected  at  Frogmore,  in  Windsor  Park,  in 
memory  of  Lady  Augusta  Stanley.  It  is  of  fine  blue 
Cairngall  granite,  all  polished,  and  beautifully  enriched 
on  the  front  and  sides  with  entwined  ornaments,  after 
the  style  of  the  early  Christian  crosses  that  may  be 
seen  in  the  west  of  Scotland.  It  stands  upon  a  rock 
base,  or  unhewn  block  of  granite,  and  the  total  height 
is  about  seven  feet.  Its  site  is  chosen  in  the  private 
grounds  at  Frogmore,  in  front  of  the  mausoleum  of 
Her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  the  Queen’s 
mother.  The  following  is  inscribed  in  gold  letters  on 
the  stem  of  the  cross  : — “  To  the  dear  memory  of  Lady 
Augusta,  fifth  daughter  of  Thomas  Bruce,  seventh  Earl 
of  Elgin  and  Kincardine,  this  Cross  is  erected  by  Queen 
Victoria  in  grateful  and  affectionate  remembrance  of 
her  faithful  labours  for  thirty  years  in  the  service  of 
the  Queen,  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  and  the  Royal  Family. 
Born  April  3,  1822  ;  died  March  1,  1876.”  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  accompanied 
by  the  Princess  Louise  and  the  Princess  Beatrice,  at¬ 
tended  the  funeral  of  the  late  Lady  Augusta,  a  year  ago, 
in  Westminster  Abbey. 

THE  LONDON  SEASON. 

The  Lancet  has  had  a  word  or  two  about  low  dresses, 
and  they  are  worth  quoting : — “  The  ‘  season’  brings 
round  its  grievance  about  low  dresses.  What  is  wanted 
would  seem  to  be  a  more  elastic  rule  of  the  mode,  en¬ 
abling  ladies  to  adopt  on  State  occasions,  as  in  private 
life,  the  costume  which  befits  their  personal  pecu¬ 


liarities  of  figure  and  health.  In  truth,  *  dress’  should 
be  a  matter  of  style  rather  than  pattern.  It  is  hopeless 
to  expect  any  relaxation  of  the  rule  in  favour  of  men 
who  do  not  appear  to  the  best  advantage  in  tail-coats, 
but  that  is  no  reason  why  women  who  are  perhaps  too 
scraggy  or  weakly  to  appear  in  dresses  cut  low  on  the 
shoulder  should  be  compelled  to  assume  an  unsuitable 
or  unsafe  garb,  with  no  better  reason  than  that  ‘  it  is 
the  fashion  of  the  Court.’  Let  the  Court  reform  its 
fashion.  We  cannot  compel  the  hospitality  which  would 
make  Courts  and  Drawing  Rooms  pleasant  reunions,'but 
it  may  at  least  be  asked  that  they  shall  not  any  longer 
be  made  occasions  of  discomfort,  and  even  causes  of 
sickness  and  death.  The  English  climate  is  unsuitable 
to  any  exactions  of  speciality  in  the  matter  of  costume. 
The  matter  is  urgent  from  a  medical  point  of  view,  and 
we  venture  to  hope  an  order  will  be  issued  rendering 
the  alternative  of  high  or  low  dresses  a  matter  of  choice, 
in  which  case  it  will  soon  be  possible  to  perceive  in 
which  direction  the  popular  feeling  really  exists.” 

A  SCENE  AT  A  WEDDING. 

An  amusing  incident  occurred  at  Stoke  Church, 
Devonport,  lately.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  de  Courcelles  was 
officiating  at  a  wedding,  and  when  he  asked  for  the 
ring  it  was  missing.  The  bridegroom  declared  that 
the  bride  had  it,  the  bride  affirmed  to  the  contrary. 
Both  turned  out  their  pockets,  the  bridegroom  mean¬ 
while  rating  the  bride  for  her  alleged  carelessness,  in 
spite  of  her  persisting  that  she  had  given  him  the  ring, 
and  that  he  must  have  lost  it.  Neither  the  clergyman 
nor  any  of  the  people  in  church  wore  a  ring  at  the 
time,  and  bride  and  bridegroom  departed,  the  one 
grumbling,  the  other  scolding,  to  look  for  the  lost 
circlet.  When  they  reached  the  porch  it  occurred  to 
the  clerk  that  a  small  ring  which  suspended  a  locket  to 
his  watch-guard  might  be  of  service  for  the  occasion, 
and  he  accordingly  lent  it.  As  it  happened  to  fit  the 
orthodox  finger  the  clergyman  returned  and  concluded 
the  ceremony.  Immediately  after  the  happy  pair  were 
married  the  grumbling  and  railing  commenced,  and 
only  stopped  when  the  missing  ring  was  found  in  a 
corner  of  one  of  the  pockets  of  the  amiable  spouse. 

THE  EMPEROR  WILLIAM’s  BIRTHDAY. 

The  80th  anniversary  of  His  Majesty’s  birthday 
was  celebrated  with  grand  festivities.  Most  of  the 
German  princes  with  their  families  came  personally  to 
Berlin  to  present  their  congratulations  to  the  Emperor, 
and  others  sent  special  representatives  for  that  purpose. 
Amongst  the  latter  were  England,  Austria,  Russia, 
and  France.  Berlin  to  its  remotest  suburbs  was  pro¬ 
fusely  decorated  with  flags  and  devices  of  all  kinds, 
and  the  streets  were  filled  with  dense  crowds.  The 
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Crown  Prince  and  Princess  with  their  children  went  in 
state,  and  up  till  two  o’clock  there  was  an  incessant 
stream  of  princes,  ambassadors,  members  of  the  German 
Parliament,  of  the  Federal  Council,  and  representatives 
of  the  municipality,  all  desirous  of  congratulating  His 
Majesty.  Later  on,  the  picture  which  had  been  spe¬ 
cially  painted  for  the  Emperor  was  formally  presented 
by  the  German  princes.  A  grand  banquet  was  after¬ 
wards  given  by  the  Crown  Prince,  and  in  the  evening 
there  was  a  soiree  in  the  Royal  Palace,  for  which 
upwards  of  1, 000  invitations  were  issued.  In  the 
morning  there  was  Divine  service  at  most  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  churches,  and  in  the  Catholic  churches  High 
Mass  was  celebrated  and  a  Te  Deum  sung.  The  in¬ 
mates  of  all  the  hospitals,  orphanages,  and  other 
charitable  institutions  were  all  generously  feasted  in 
honour  of  the  occasion. 

KOYAL  AUTHORS. 

The  first  edition  of  Dr.  Russell’s  book  on  the  Prince 
of  Wales’s  visit  to  India  has  already  run  out,  and  has 
met  with  great  popularity.  This  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  assumption  that  the  Prince’s  wishes  and  sentiments 
have  been  scrupulously  observed  in  all  the  narrative 
and  incidents  of  the  journey.  The  book  has  been,  in 
fact,  edited  by  the  Prince^  himself,  and  its  scope  and 
amplitude  of  detail  have  been  somewhat  curtailed  and 
not  a  little  altered  since  the  author’s  MS.  went  to  the 
printer.  Anything  that  Dr.  Russell  writes  is  sure  to 
find  a  number  of  readers,  and  even  yet  the  Prince  of 
Wales’s  visit  to  India  is  invested  with  interest.  These 
two  influences,  however,  would  hardly  have  given 
such  a  wide  popularity  as  has  been  accorded  to  the 
work  had  it  not  been  known  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
himself  has  had  no  inconsiderable  share  in  its  compi¬ 
lation.  Prince  Leopold  and  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  we 
learn,  have  almost  completed  a  book  of  poems  each  ; 
the  latter  has  already  favoured  us  with  one  which  will 
insure  a  second  a  warm  welcome. 

THE  CAPRICES  OF  FASHION. 

Curious  and  unaccountable  are  the  whims  and  fancies 
of  la  mode,  and  not  a  little  suffering  do  these  eccen¬ 
tricities  bring  on  one  class  or  other  of  the  working 
population.  Some  years  ago  there  was  great  distress 


in  the  city  of  Coventry  when  ladies  suddenly  left  off 
wearing  the  ribbons  made  there ;  and  equal,  if  not 
greater,  distress  was  entailed  on  the  straw-workers 
throughout  the  country  when  straw  bonnets  became 
demode.  Now  it  is  the  silk-weavers  of  Lyons  who  have 
to  mourn  the  caprices  of  the  fickle  goddess,  along  with 
the  silk  and  poplin  weavers  in  the  sister  isle.  In  France 
and  Ireland,  however,  a  distinguished  lady  has  come 
generously  to  the  rescue.  The  Duchess  of  Macmahon 
and  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  have  earned  the 
deepest  gratitude  of  their  countrymen  by  appealing  to 
ladies  of  fashion  to  encourage  home  manufactures  by 
re-introducing  silk  and  poplin  in  the  respective  countries. 
Both  in  Paris  and  Dublin  balls  were  given  at  which  it 
was  requested  that  nothing  else  should  be  worn  than 
these  fabrics  in  some  form  or  other. 

“  THE  SCHOOLMASTER  ABROAD.” 

An  amusing  incident  took  place  lately  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  A  member  was  provoked  by  a  charge 
of  having  eaten  his  words,  and  rose  to  answer  the 
aspersion  on  his  character.  “lam  accused,’’  said  he, 
“  of  having  ate  my  words.’’  A  calm  voice  from  the 
Treasury  benches  interposed  suavely,  “  Having  eaten.” 
The  first  speaker  did  not  note  the  correction,  and  re¬ 
peated,  “  I  am  accused  of  having  ate  my  words.” 
“  Eaten,”  again  remarked  the  voice  calmly,  and  the 
speaker,  amid  much  laughter,  amended  his  sentence. 

A  PRINCELY  GIFT. 

A  French  Protestant  paper  relates  that  Comte  Gabriel 
de  Saint  Aymon,  a  French  gentleman,  lately  presented 
to  the  Pope  a  complete  altar  or  chapel  service  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  value.  In  this  service  of  massive  gold  there 
are,  enchased  with  a  profusion  more  than  royal,  dia¬ 
monds,  rubies,  pearls,  emeralds,  topazes,  opals,  and 
amethysts  and,  in  fact,  all  that  formed  the  jewels  of 
his  young  wife,  who  died  after  nine  months  of  married 
life.  The  count  gave  all  to  the  Pope  with  the  ex¬ 
pressed  desire  that  they  should  not  pass  out  of  his 
hands.  The  Pope  accepted  the  gift,  but  added  the 
following  conditions  : — “  If  the  Queen  of  England 
should  be  converted  to  the  Catholic  faith  this  pre- 
sent  would  be  fitting  for  her,  and  I  would  send  it  to 
her.” 


LOVE’S  LAND. 


N  the  South  is  Love’s  Land, 
Where  the  roses  blow. 
Where  the  summer  lingers. 
Fearless  of  snow. 

There  no  winter  chills  it. 

So  its  life  is  long. 

Gentle  breezes  fan  it. 

Age  but  makes  it  strong. 


Nay,  fresh  roses  wither 
When  the  sun  is  hot ; 
Not  in  torrid  regions 
Blooms  forget-me-not. 

Love’s  a  tender  blossom. 
Which  the  winter  chills, 
But  too  eager  summer 
With  its  kisses  kills. 
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WOMAN’S  WOBiB  OF  THOyfiHT. 


V. — THE  EXAMPLE  OF  FICTION. 


T  is  long  since  preachers  and  writers  who 
assumed  the  duty  of  directing  the  studies 
and  supervising  the  morals  of  youth  felt 
it  incumbent  gravely  to  denounce,  with 
very  little  discrimination,  the  perusal  of 
works  of  fiction  as  inducements  to  most  repre¬ 
hensible  levity,  as  weakening  the  sense  of  moral 
responsibility,  and  as  presenting  examples  of 
character  which  could  not  be  imitated  without 
imminent  danger,  indeed  almost  positive  certainty, 
of  mental  and  moral  deterioration.  That  many 
of  the  most  exciting,  amusing,  and  popular 
novels,  both  of  the  past  and  present  time,  are  essen¬ 
tially  immoral,  as  perverting  the  ideas  of  right  and 
wrong,  as  presenting  profligacy  as  the  beau-ideal  of 
manly  spirit,  and  namby-pamby  silly  sentimentality  as 
the  chief  grace  of  refined  womanhood,  must  be  admitted, 
and  teachers  and  writers  were  quite  right  in  objecting 
to  the  perusal  of  such  works.  But  they  made  the  mis¬ 
takes,  not  uncommon  with  sincere  persons  of  limited 
views,  of  supposing,  first,  that  such  works  represented 
all  that  was  possible  the  fiction  of  social  life  could  be,  and, 
secondly,  that  to  indulge  at  all  in  flights  of  imagination 
must  inevitably  weaken  the  moral  power  to  make  one’s 
life  earnest  aud  dutiful.  Occasionally,  however,  fiction 
was  permitted  as  a  means  of  instruction  ;  but  then  it  must 
pretentiously  announce  that  it  had  a  high  moral  purpose, 
be  introduced  by  rotund  sentences,  interlarded  with 
pompous  platitudes,  and  the  youthful  characters  must 
be  excessively  virtuous  and  pay  the  utmost  deference  to 
the  copy-book  maxims  of  some  sage  of  unlimited  wis¬ 
dom  in  whom  the  author  fondly  hoped  the  youthful 
reader  would  recognise  himself.  These  dispiriting 
books  of  the  TeUmachus  and  Rasselas  class  were  pro¬ 
bably  read  as  schoolbooks  are  read,  as  a  weary  task, 
and  the  opportunity  of  slyly  perusing  more  amusing 
and  exciting  stories  was  eagerly  seized.  The  love  of 
the  ideal  cannot  be  divorced  from  youth.  Active  young 
minds  will  go  out  of  themselves,  as  it  were,  reach 
forward  to  communion  with  other  lives  which  appear 
in  their  strangeness  to  be  more  beautiful,  and  desire  a 
wider  range  of  mental  activity  than  the  immediate  sur¬ 
roundings  of  home  or  school  life  afford.  The  judg¬ 
ment  to  select  is  weakened,  not  by  opening,  but  by  re¬ 
stricting,  the  vision .  Shakspeare  reminds  us  that  ‘  ‘  home¬ 
keeping  youth  have  ever  homely  wits,”  and  that  utter¬ 
ance  of  real  wisdom  may  be  extended  to  include  those 
whose  minds  as  well  as  bodies  have  been  kept  in  pro¬ 
vincial  seclusion.  The  home-keeping  youth  who  never 
strays  beyond  the  next  parish  is  doubtless  safe  from 
many  perils  of  flood  and  field,  but  he  is  also  uninfluenced 
by  the  variety  of  physical  and  moral  life  which  travel 
reveals,  and  deficient  in  the  mental  training  which  larger 
intercourse  affords.  The  boy  or  girl  gifted  with  natural 
intelligence  feels  an  intense  desire  for  a  wider  range  of 


thought,  and  when  freedom  is  obtained  is  likely  to 
mistake  evil  for  good,  dash  and  adventure  for  heroism, 
sentimental  squeamishness  for  womanly  refinement,  and 
profligate  disregard  of  moral  obligations  and  duty  for 
liberal  independence  of  spirit  and  freedom  from  pre¬ 
judice.  The  fault  has  been  that  their  idealism  has  been 
suppressed  with  a  strong  hand,  instead  of  being  directed 
and  cultivated  as  the  impulse  towards  attaining  a 
nobler  life,  and  as  a  consequence  the  sham  is  accepted 
as  the  true,  and  the  vile  as  noble,  because  it  is  compa¬ 
ratively  free. 

Imitation  follows  admiration.  The  scoundrels  with  fine 
manners  and  brave  speeches,  who  figure  as  the  heroes  of 
the  novels  of  character  of  the  last  century — the  Tom 
Joneses,  Pickles,  and  Roderick  Randoms — became  the 
ideal  heroes  and  models  of  young  men  who  learned  to  laugh 
at  purity,  truth,  real  generosity  (not  the  false  generosity 
of  flinging  away  guineas,  while  triumphing  by  falsehood 
and  cold-blooded  brutality  over  the  confiding  and  de¬ 
fenceless),  and  brave  devotion  and  principle.  Girls 
sighed  to  be  like  the  silly,  flighty  heroines,  the  hysteri¬ 
cally  sentimental  featherheads  who  glittered  and  fluttered 
through  the  pages  of  the  three  volumes,  whose  highest 
bliss  was  to  marry  a  nobleman  immensely  rich,  and 
capable  of  making  a  finer  bow  than  any  other  character 
in  the  book. 

The  present  century  has  given  birth  to  a  new  class  of 
writers,  men  and  women  of  genius,  who,  possessing  great 
powers  of  observation,  perception  of  character,  facility 
of  description,  and  a  dramatic  talent  for  constructing 
interesting  stories,  have  felt  the  responsibility  of  their 
taknts,  and  have  literally  added  to  the  world  an  assem¬ 
blage  of  characters  so  lifelike  that  we  recognise  them 
almost  as  friends,  while  we  feel  that  the  individualities 
and  the  circumstances  in  which  they  appear  offer  us  an 
ideal  the  reaching  towards  which  develops  some  higher 
qualities  of  our  nature.  It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that 
all  of  the  multitudinous  works  of  fiction  with  which 
the  press  teems  in  these  modern  times  are  of  this  cha¬ 
racter.  On  another  occasion  we  have  expressed  our¬ 
selves  freely  in  condemnation  of  a  certain  class  of  novels, 
but  in  the  bulk  the  ideas  presented  by  fictitious  characters 
are  such  as  elevate,  not  deteriorate.  No  young  person  of 
either  sex  can  read  Scott’s  novels  without  having  a  new 
experience  of  the  possibility  of  heroism,  generosity, 
integrity  of  character,  moral  courage  and  devotion, 
familiarity  with  which  must,  if  there  be  any  chord  of 
correspondence,  strengthen  the  character,  fa  Cooper’s 
novels  of  adventure  we  find,  not  the  old  teaching  that  a 
spirit  of  adventure  and  bravery,  combats  with  savages, 
risk  of  life  and  reckless  daring,  were  of  worth  only  as 
they  led  to  the  riotous  and  profligate  pleasures  of  the 
pirate’s  cave,  with  unnumbered  piles  of  gold,  arms,  and 
unlimited  carousing ;  but  that  the  reward  of  these  quali¬ 
ties  is  in  the  development  of  the  nobler  attributes  of  man- 
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hood,  the  devotion  to  elevated  principles  of  action,  to 
the  patriotism  which  makes  a  man  great  by  fitting  him 
to  be  the  leader,  by  example,  of  others. 

Good  novels,  like  parables,  have  their  teachings  both 
by  precept  and  example.  Great  novelists  have  a  power 
of  appeal,  and  of  consolation  too,  which  sometimes  the 
professed  didactic  teacher  of  morals  and  religion  might 
envy.  In  the  turmoil  of  the  world,  the  depression  of 
anxiety,  the  apparently  hopeless  struggle  with  adverse 
influences  and  seeming  insurmountable  difficulties,  a  story 
in  which  we  can  trace  imaginary  characters  similarly 
situated,  but  released  at  last,  inspires  hope  and  courage, 
relieves  the  monotony  of  trouble,  and  is  so  far  blessed  as 
a  ray  of  light  in  a  darkened  room.  The  young  heart, 
chafing  under  impediments  to  a  noble  development,  sees 
new  possibilities,  and  gains  strength  which  may  find 
work  in  the  future. 

But  it  is  possible  that  even  writers  of  the  greatest 
genius  may  exercise  an  opposite  influence  by  depressing 
instead  of  inspiring,  by  involving  characters  in  a  maze  of 
difficulties  from  which  they  can  see  no  extrication  by  their 
own  development,  but  only  in  external  and  arbitrary 
influences.  This  is  not  a  true  lesson  of  life,  not  the 
“  Excelsior”  impulse  to  encounter  and  surmount  diffi¬ 
culties,  some  of  which  we  have  raised  by  our  own  mis¬ 
directed  judgment  or  open  folly. 

We  are  sorry  to  feel  that  the  most  gifted  writer  of 
fiction  which  this  generation  has  produced,  who  exhibits 
a  profound  insight  into  the  motives  which  influence  the 
thoughts  and  actions  of  human  beings,  who  has  an 
exquisite  sense  of  the  humour  of  character — not  the 
humour  of  a  caricaturist,  but  of  an  observer  and  sympa¬ 
thiser  of  the  kind  of  Shakspeare,  Cervantes,  Moliere, 
and  Fielding — pathos  deeply  touching,  because  un¬ 
affected,  and  a  tragic  power  not  less  powerful  because 
subdued — that  this  writer  of  genius,  Marian  Lewes,  or 
“  George  Eliot,”  teaches  (unconsciously,  perhaps)  a 
depressing  moral,  encourages  a  despondency  as  to  the 
renovating  and  ultimately  conquering  power  of  the 
human  mind,  and  the  philosophy  that  we  must  look  to 
an  adventitious  “without’’  rather  than  to  a  “within” 
resolute  and  self- developing,  for  a  solution  of  die  prob¬ 
lems  of  a  troubled  life.  She  seems  to  delight  in 
involving  young  lives,  beautiful  in  their  youth  and 
heroic  in  their  aspirations,  in  toils  from  which  they  can 
only  be  relieved  by  what  some  may  choose  to  call 
visitations  of  Providence,  which  relieve  them  indeed 
from  an  external  incubus,  but  which  produce  no  en¬ 
largement  of  spiritual  nature,  strengthened  by  effort 


and  triumphant  over  self.  The  old  notion  of  a  hero  was 
one  who  trod  under  foot  the  perils  which  attacked  his 
body  or  spirit.  George  Eliot’s  fine,  enthusiastic,  sen¬ 
sitive  natures  are  chilled,  discouraged — would  be  utterly 
prostrated  if  the  modern  equivalents  of  Jupiter  or  Nep¬ 
tune  did  not  intervene,  not  to  strengthen  to  resistance, 
to  triumph  by  spiritual  strength  subduing  inferior 
natures,  but  by  “  incident  of  flood  or  field,”  clearing 
away  the  noxious  surroundings  of  beautifully-sketched, 
but  essentially  weak,  natures.  In  Middlemarch  Dorothea 
resolves  to  devote  herself  to  an  ideal  duty — that  of 
ministering  to  the  happiness  of  a  cultivated,  scholarly 
intellect.  Her  middle-aged  husband  proves  to  be  a 
pedant,  and  his  narrow  spirituality  at  once  subdues  her 
high,  enthusiastic  nature,  and  the  only  relief  given  her 
is  the  clumsy  one  of  removing  him  by  sudden  death, 
after  which  her  enthusiasm  vanishes,  and  she  becomes 
the  commonplace  wife  of  an  erratic  and  not  very 
elevated  young  man  of  artistic  and  literary  ability. 

In  the  Irlill  on  the  Floss,  Maggie  Tulliver,  who  ex¬ 
hibits  such  rare  promise  of  becoming  the  leading  influ¬ 
ence  where  all  else  are  so  dull  and  poor  in  mental 
endowments,  contrives  to  get  enveloped  in  a  mesh  of 
troubles  from  which  the  author  apparently  sees  no  mode 
of  extricating  her,  and  so  conveniently  summons  up  a 
flood  and  sweeps  her  from  the  scene,  sacrificing  her 
eminendy  common-sense,  honest,  but  bigoted  brother 
at  the  same  time.  In  Daniel  Deronda  the  beautiful, 
ambitions  Gwendoline  makes  a  terrible  mistake  in  mar¬ 
riage,  and  her  objectionable  husband  (a  wonderfully 
well-drawn  character)  is  got  rid  of  also  by  drowning, 
and,  he  being  out  of  the  way,  his  widow  is  left  to  a 
dull  existence,  with  unpleasant  remembrances  of  the 
past,  and  no  indication  of  hope  for  the  future.  Woman 
of  genius  as  she  is,  George  Eliot  seems  to  distrust  the 
power  of  genius,  enthusiasm,  devotion,  to  make  the 
possessor  happier ;  and  to  teach  the  philosophy  that 
almost  the  only  possible  solution  of  problems  that  wear 
away  the  heart  and  mind  is  death.  That  is  the  rea- 
soning^that  leads  to  suicide  j  that  makes  the  morbid, 
trembling  soul  look  to  an  unknown  future,  or  the  pos¬ 
sibility  no  future  at  all,  as  the  only  refuge  from 
present  troubles.  The  higher  truth,  that  we  can  outlive, 
if  we  will,  fears  within  and  fightings  without,  “  make 
stepping-stones  of  our  dead  selves  to  better  things,”  is 
not  taught  by  George  Eliot.  Would  it  were !  for  genius 
should  be  the  sunshine  of  the  v'orld,  not  the  veil  which 
deepens  gloom. 

The  Editor. 
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THE  MAY  FASH103YS 


flowers.  The  dainty  baby  capotes  of  tulle  or  gauze, 
which  are  so  charming  and  youthful-looking,  are 
wreathed  with  flowers,  an  aigrette  or  cluster  of  the 
same  being  placed  at  the  side.  It  is  a  most  becoming 
style.  But  what  is  now  considered  stylish  in  the 
supremest  degree  is  the  chapeau  entirely  of  flowers,  not 


fcJtyaHE  spring  fashions  are  now  in  full  bloom. 

toilettes,  bonnets,  and  mantles,  in 
the  whole  tout  ensemble  of  feminine  dress,  a 
general  and  complete  transformation. 

This  transformation,  though  it  has  been  gradually 
unfolding  before  us  for  some  time,  strikes  us  as  very 


260. — Bketon  Veste. 

{Made-vp  Pattern,  is.  (A.;  Flat  Pattern.  \s.  %d. — Madame  A.  Letellieb,  30,  H-nrietta-streel,  Covent  Gcraen.) 

(Post-Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  the  Post  Office,  King-street,  Coveut  Garden.) 

real  now  that  the  new  spring  costumes  and  chapeaux  the  mere  wreath  of  flowers,  although  that  also  is 

are  seen,  not  only  in  shop-windows,  but  as  actually  fashionable  in  its  way  ;  but  the  bonnet  made  up  with 

worn  by  ladies  delighting  in  the  change  from  the  a  shape,  and  trimmed  with  a  side  band  of  flowers, 
sombre  tints  and  heavy  fabrics  of  the  winter.  almost  entirely  covering  the  outside,  while  the  inside 

Bonnets  are  small,  but  are  really  and  truly  bonnets  is  also  turned  up  with  flowers, 

when  one  knows  how  to  choose  them.  They  have  a  Leghorn  straw  bonnets  are  trimmed  with  dark- 
border,  crown,  and  curtain,  but  the  whole  of  miniature  coloured  ribbons,  and  rice  straws  are  ornamented  with 

size.  The  border  is,  in  most  instances,  turned  up,  jardiniere  wreaths  of  mixed  flowers, 

showing  a  cap  of  tulle  or  gauze,  with  ribbons  or  Both  black  and  white  straws  look  well  with  the  new 
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fine  black  rice-straw,  trimmed  with  loops  of  black 
faille  and  with  a  wreath  of  lilies  of  the  valley  shaded 
from  tilleul  to  olive-green  outside ;  a  spray  of  man¬ 
darine  rosebuds  at  the  side,  and  a  ruche  of  tulle 
illusion  or  tulle  chenille  inside.  Strings  of  black 
faille. 


mandarine  and  old  gold  tints,  which  resemble  the  tints 
of  fiery  sunsets  and  those  of  soft  early  dawn,  and  are 
particularly  pretty  in  satin  faille  or  brocade,  veiled  over 
with  tulle  illusion.  Such  warm  tints  require  a  little 
cloudiness  over  them  to  make  them  look  softer  and 
more  delicate. 


261. — Walking  Toiletti. 

{Made-up  Pattern,  f>s.  f\d.;  Flat  Pattern,  4/. — Mahame  A.  Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-st,,  Covent  Garden.) 
(Post-Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  the  Post  Office,  King-street,  Coveut  Garden.) 


Or  a  brunette  will  choose  a  wreath  of  nasturtiums 
or  wallflowers,  the  giroAe-girofia,  so  a  la  mode  just 
now,  shaded  from  pale  gold  to  deep  orange. 

But  if  brunettes  are  favoured  by  fashion  at  present 
with  all  these  warm  mandarine  tints,  blondes  have,  in 


The  most  elegantes  of  elegantes  wear  flat  platter-shaped 
hats  of  Leghorn  straw,  with  a  bird  of  Paradise  on  the 
top,  and  wide  strings  of  old  gold-coloured  Surah 
foulard  crossed  in  front. 

Those  who  prefer  a  quieter  style  wear  the  capote  of 
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compensation,  all  the  pretty  soft  shades  of  light  blue 
and  green,  which  are  also  fashionable. 

The  new  spring  bonnets  have  fringes  and  strings  of 
beads,  which  harmonise  with  flowers  and  lace.  It  is 
rather  a  dazzling  style,  but  lustrous  beads  of  all 
colours  are  used  in  the  ornamentation  of  the  most 
dressy  toilettes,  with  the  long  Louis  XVI.  waistcoat. 

We  approve  of  beads  of  an  evening  by  gaslight  and 
for  opera  and  ball  toilettes,  but  we  approve  of  them 
/ery  much  less  in  the  daytime  for  toilettes  fir  th''  1’  'is 


ever,  seem  too  dazzling  to  you,  leave  them  to  those 
bt‘I/a  dames  who  love  all  that  glitters,  and  ask  for  the 
new  Persian  and  Indian  braids,  or  for  the  ever-favourite 
Breton  braids.  These  are  braids  of  great  richness  of 
tints,  which  render  them  very  effective  and  suitable 
only  for  handsome  and  dressy  toilettes.  These  new 
artistic  braids  are  of  various  widths. 

But  the  most  stylish  of  all  trimmings  is  the  new 
Louis  XIV.  style  of  embroidery,  worked  in  satin  stitch 
and  t>7:nt  d'er  in  silk  over  tulle  of  all  the  newest  shades 


262. - Wa  K.NG  ToiLEITt. 

(Made-Up  Pattern,  5/.  6</.;  Flat  Pattern,  ‘is.fxL — Madame  A.  Letlixiu,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 
(Post-Office  Orders  to  be  made  imyaUe  at  the  Post  Office,  King-stavet,  Covent  Garden.) 


de  Boulogne,  watering-places,  and  the  seaside.  But 
fashion  is  fashion.  It  must  be  accepted  as  it  is,  and 
made  the  best  of ;  besides,  beads  suit  some,  just  as 
flowers  suit  others. 

Sparkling  braids  are  embroidered  with  beads  of  all 
colours,  and  there  are  fringes  to  match,  as  well  as 
fringes  of  bronzed  beads  for  the  glistening  bronze- 
beaded  braids  ;  mandarine  and  vied  or  beads,  electric 
blue  beads  for  trimming  navy  blue  costumes,  and 
emerald  green  beads  for  filleul  tints.  If  all  these,  how- 


of  colour  for  evening  dresses ;  in  cream  white,  tilleul,  pale 
blue  and  rose,  Persian  lilac,  wV/7 or,  mandarine,  navy  blue, 
lavender,  myrtle-green,  buff.  There  is  also  a  new  sort 
of  embroidery  called  broderie  mousse,  in  w'ool,  silk,  and 
chenille,  in  patterns  of  leaves  and  foliage,  which  are 
cut  out  and  worked  in  applique  upon  costumes  of  beige 
or  cashmere. 

Very  rich  toilettes  for  dinners  and  concerts  are  made 
of  Lyons  brocaded  silks,  combined  with  faille,  and  very 
beautifully  trimmed  with  all  these  new  braids,  fringes. 
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and  broikries ;  but  such  toilettes  are  not  suitable  for 
street  costumes. 

The  long  polonaise  remains  the  favourite  model 
for  walking  costumes,  with  the  half-fitting  paletot 
without  sleeves,  rather  long  and  closely  encircling  the 
figure. 

For  visiting  and  evening  dress  a  fashionable  style  is 
the  habit-basque  with  the  waistcoat.  The  Princess 
dress,  however,  is  still  the  stylish  robe  par  excellence, 
and  ladies  of  a  well-proportioned  figure  Iiave  elected 


cess’s  dress  in  a  fairytale — does  it  not  ? — but  for  a  blonde 
it  is  exquisitely  becoming.  The  back  and  sleeves  are 
of  brocatelle,  with  robing  of  green  faille  pleats,  com¬ 
mencing  midway  up  the  skirt  at  the  back  and  spreading 
out  into  a  fan  of  faille,  trimmed  with  three  fluted  fril- 
lings.  The  Duchess  sleeves  are  trimmed  round  the 
lower  edge  with  faille  plisses,  Genoese  lace,  and  braids 
of  sparkling  beads,  with  fluffy  balls  of  tilleul  chenille. 
On  each  side  of  the  tablier  lace  robings  and  fluted 
quillings.  This  description  certainly  does  not  do  justice 


263. — Ntw  Model  cf  Priecees  Robe. 

(^Made-up  Pattern.  6j.  Cd.  ;  Flat  Pattern,  4/.  6d. — Mademe  A.  Letelueb,  30,  Hewrietta-street,  Crvemt  Garden.) 
(Poet-OfiBce  Orders  to  be  niBde  payable  at  the  Post  Office,  King-ctreet,  Covent  Garden.) 


to  wear  it  perfectly  plain,  with  one  fan-shaped  cluster 
of  pleats  at  the  back,  commencing  about  midway  up 
the  skirt,  and  forming  a  semi-train. 

As  very  el^;ant  toilettes  for  the  month  we  may 
mentiem  the  following  : — 

A  Princess  dress  of  tU/eul  green  faiile,  and  brocaded 
brocatelle  of  a  somewhat  more  yellowish  tint.  All  the 
front  part  of  the  dress  is  of  faille,  and  trimmed  en  tablier 
with  Genoese  guipure  and  fringes  of  sparkling  filleitl 
green  beads.  It  sounds  like  the  description  of  a  prin- 


to  this  lovely  dress,  which  must  be  seen  to  be  admired 
properly. 

For  a  walking  toilette  a  costume  of  bronae  faille, 
with  tunic  of  Indian  cashmere  trimmed  with  dark  green 
braid,  with  fine  cashmere  patterns  in  yellow,  red,  bine, 
pink ,  and  w'hite.  The  .semi-trained  faille  skirt  is  trimmed 
with  two  pinked-out  and  gathered  flounces,  each  headed 
with  a  strip  of  the  braid.  The  tunic  is  slashed  at  the 
side,  and  trimmed  all  over  with  the  same  braid. 

A  costume  is  of  black  faille,  Chantilly  lace,  and  black 


264. — Walking  Toilettes. 

{^Made-up  Pattern  of  each,  6j.  ;  Flat  Pattern,  3X.  fjd. — Madame  A.  Letelliek,  '^O,  Henrietta-sti  eet.  Covent  Garden.) 
(Post-Office  Orders  to  be  nindc  payable  at  the  Post  Office,  King-street,  Covent  Garden.) 


XUM 


2t)5. - liviMSG  ToiLKTTES. 

[^Made-Up  Pattern  of  each,  6t.6d.;  Flat  Pattern,  4^. — Maoame  A.  Letf.llier,  ^O,  Henrietta-street,  Covenl  Gardn.) 
(Post-Office  Orders  to  be  innde  pajablc  at  the  I’ost  Office,  King-street,  Covent  Garden.) 


265. —  Spring  Costi  mes. 

{^Made-up  Pattern  cf  each,  6s.  6d.;  Flat  Pattern,  4r. — Madame  A.  Lptellier,  ^O,  Henrietta-streei,  Covent  Garden.) 
(Post-Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  the  Post  Office,  King-street,  Covent  (Jarden.) 


XUM 


I  '  ^ 
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267. — Bridal  and  Visiting  Toilette. 

{Alatie-ut>  Patttrn  of  each,  6s.  6(1.;  Flat  Pattern,  4/. — Madame  A.  Letf.llifr,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 
(I’o.st-Oilice  Orders  to  be  miidc  payable  at  the  I’ost  Office,  King-street,  Covtnt  Gartlcn.) 
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and  gold-coloured  chenille  braid.  This  toilette  is  in 
very  good  taste,  and  of  unique  elegance.  The  flounces 
of  Chantilly  lace  are  draped  like  scarves,  crossing  the 
skirt  slantways,  and  quilted  at  the  back  in  wide  scal¬ 
lops  falling  over  the  train.  Upon  the  back  the  lace 
garniture  simulates  a  small  Abbe  galant  mantle,  with 
loops  of  mandarine  and  old-gold-coloured  ribbons. 
The  Duchess  sleeves  are  of  black  lace.  This  beautiful 
dress  is  suitable  for  an  evening  or  dinner  toilette. 

A  Breton  costume  of  noisette  cabouline  is  trimmed 
with  wide  brown  braid,  brocaded  with  lighter  brown, 
gold  colour,  red  and  black.  The  skirt  of  brown 
cabouline  is  quite  plain,  with  Breton  kilting,  fastened  at 
the  back  over  the  pleated  skirt  with  wide  cross  strips 
of  noisette  velvet.  Breton  pockets  at  the  side,  with 
braid  and  close  rows  of  pearl  buttons.  The  Breton 
jacket  opens  over  a  plastron  of  brown  velvet,  trimmed 
at  the  upper  and  lower  edge  with  the  brocaded  braid. 
Coat  sleeves  with  velvet  facings  and  braid. 

An  evening  dress  is  of  rose-coloured  faille  and  rose- 
coloured  Indian  gauze.  The  long  skirt  has  a  very  deep 
fan-pleated  flounce,  headed  with  two  thick  ruches  frayed 
out  at  the  edges  to  form  a  fringe.  The  gauze  tunic  is 
draped  in  Oriental  fashion,  with  a  wide  scarf-like  gar¬ 
land  of  white  lilac  and  of  monthly  roses,  arranged  in 
spiral  fashion  round  the  skirt.  This  way  of  wreathing 
a  skirt  round  and  round  with  flowers  is  as  novel  as  it 
is  charming.  It  will  certainly  have  much  success.  A 
smaller  wreath  crosses  from  the  right  shoulder  to  the 
left  side  of  the  waist.  On  the  opposite  side,  upon  the 
left  shoulder,  there  is  a  cluster  of  white  lilac  and  monthly 
roses.  A  coiffure  of  flowers  to  match  is  put  on  pretty 
far  back,  the  sprays  of  white  lilac  arranged  like  feathers, 
with  a  small  bunch  of  roses. 

Flowers  are  the  principal  ornament  of  bonnets,  when, 
indeed,  they  do  not  form  the  bonnet  altogether.  Never 
did  they  seem  to  us  more  beautifully  copied  from 
Nature  than  this  year.  Two  or  three  kinds  of  flowers 
are  generally  mingled,  thus  : — Parmese  violets  with 
aigrette  of  tea-roses,  Persian  lilac  with  aigrette  of  jon¬ 
quils,  cuckoo  flowers  mixed  with  light  sprays  of  blue 
forget-me-nots,  mauve  westeria  blossoms  with  aigrette 
of  monthly  roses,  white  hawthorn  with  puff  of  red 
anemones,  white  hyacinths  with  sprays  of  mignonette 
and  rosebuds,  white  horse-chestnut  blossoms  with  gold 
green  chestnuts,  fringes  of  li'ies  of  the  valley  with 
spray  of  May  roses,  wreaths  of  cherry-blossoms  wi  h 
cluster  of  red  and  black  cherries,  or  of  yellow  laburnum 
with  blue  chrysanthemums,  and  roses  of  all  colours 
with  aigrette  of  mignonette  and  jessamine. 

For  ball  dresses  also  flower  garnitures  are  by  far 
the  most  tasteful  and  lovely. 

Thus,  to  wear  over  a  dress  of  vied  or  coloured  tulle 
and  mandarine  chenille  lace,  nothing  looks  better  than 
wreaths  of  nasturtiums  of  all  shades  of  yellow  and 
orange,  and  brown  tinted  foliage. 

A  wreath  of  convolvuli  of  all  colours,  with  silver 
green  and  dark  green  foliage,  is  most  beautiful  to  wind 
round  and  round  a  skirt  of  cream-white  tulle,  over  an 
underskirt  of  pale  blue  silk. 

A  handsome  Duchesse  de  Berry  trimming  of  small 
water-lilies  and  red  roses  is  made  to  go  round  a 


Louis  XVI.  waistcoat  and  basque  of  the  same  style  of 
pale  green  brocaded  satin. 

Varied  flowers  of  all  kinds  in  the  jardiniere  style  are 
also  very  prettily  disposed  as  a  tablier  on  the  skirt  and 
as  a  plastron  upon  the  bodice  of  white  tulle  and  silk 
ball  dresses. 

The  wreath,  coronet,  or  spray  for  the  hair  is  always 
chosen  to  correspond,  of  course,  and  the  fan  of  flowers 
is  often  added  to  these  by  la  creme  de  la  creme  of  our 
elegantes. 

The  present  clinging  style  of  dress  seems  likely  to 
remain  in  fashion  for  some  time,  and  every  part  of  the 
toilet  is  now  conformed  to  it.  We  have  come  back 
to  the  long  corset,  and  all  underskirts  are  gored  and 
cut  exactly  to  suit  the  shape  of  the  dress. 

The  balayeme  train  of  white  muslin  edged  with  lace 
has  no  AT  become  a  part  of  every  elegant  dress.  Ladies 
have  it  very  generally  tacked  on  inside  their  dress 
skirt ;  but  this  has  its  disadvantages  ;  it  is  so  soon  soiled 
at  to  really  require  changing  every  time  the  dress  is 
worn,  and  this  being  rather  troublesome,  we  recom¬ 
mend  having  the  balayeuse  adapted  to  the  underskirt  by 
means  of  buttons  and  buttonholes.  It  is  thus  very 
easily  put  on  and  off. 

All  skirts,  indeed,  can  now  be  lengthened  at  plea¬ 
sure  with  the  e.xtra  train,  so  that  the  same  skirt  may 
be  worn  with  the  walking  costume,  and  the  train 
being  added,  on  with  the  evening  toilette.  Torchon  lace 
is  still  the  favourite  trimming  for  all  underclothes. 

l.arge  collars  are  come  into  fashion  again,  the  large 
Louis  XIII.  collar  of  linen  and  embroidery  or  Genoese 
guipure.  To  take  the  place  of  the  flutings  of  crepe 
lisse,  which  are  so  soon  soiled  that  they  become  very 
expensive,  there  are  very  pretty  Regence  parures  of 
fluted  cambric  edged  with  Mechlin  or  Valenciennes  lace. 

Mantles  are  made  either  very  long  or  quite  short, 
according  to  taste  and  the  style  of  the  toilette. 

Among  the  latest  models  we  have  taken  note  of  a 
long  jacket  of  cashmere,  very  richly  embroidered  in 
satin  stitch  and  fine  silk  braid.  At  the  back  two 
round  pockets  are  embroidered  to  correspond,  the 
collar  and  sleeve  facings  being  also  covered  with  em¬ 
broidery.  The  vetement  is  besides  trimmed  round  the 
lower  edge  with  a  very  deep  double  tassel  fringe. 

A  visile  of  butF  Indian  cashmere  is  braided  all  over 
with  light  brown  braid.  The  shape  is  half-fitting  at 
back,  loose  in  front,  and  with  dolman  sleeves.  All 
the  edges  of  this  elegant  vetement  are  trimmed  with  a 
pretty  passementerie  border  of  two  shades,  buff  and 
brown,  and  a  pretty  thistle  fringe  to  match. 

A  Mazarin  camail,  or  circular,  of  black  Sicilienne  is 
braided  all  over  with  fine  silk  soutache,  and  edged 
with  a  fringe  of  treble  fluffy  tassels  with  olive-shaped 
headings. 

A  mantilla  of  black  cashmere  is  trimmed  with  hand¬ 
some  silk  embroidery  beaded  with  jet,  and  silk  fringe 
tipped  with  jet.  In  front,  two  square  lappets  of  cash- 
mere  are  entirely  covered  with  silk  and  jet  embroidery. 

And  a  cuirasse  of  black  Sicilienne  embroidered  in 
satin  stitch,  and  richly  trimmed  with  handsome  black 
silk  guipure  headed  with  fine  silk  passementerie.  The 
buttons  are  of  embroidered  silk. 
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“  For  here  the  neetlle  plies  its  busy  task  ; 

The  Pattern  grows,  the  well-depicteil  (lower. 
Wrought  patiently  into  the  snowy  lawn, 

K  Unfolds  its  bosom ;  buds,  and  leaves,  aud  sprigs, 

^1  RT-NEEDLEWORK  has  succeeded  so 
completely  in  asserting  its  unquestioned 
1^  superiority  over  Berlin  woolwork  that  a 
book  containing  instructions  in  the  method 
and  advice  as  to  the  materials  will,  no 
doubt,  be  found  useful  by  all  who  attempt 
the  new  styles  of  embroidery.  The  questions 
addressed  to  me  upon  the  subject  have  been  so 
numerous  that  no  excuse  is  needed  for  noticing 
here  the  publication  of  a  small  volume  that  will 
answer  all  inquiries  a  thousand  times  better  than 
I  could.  “  Art-Needlework :  a  Guide  to  Em¬ 
broidery  in  Crewels,  Silks,  Applique,  &c.,  with  In¬ 
structions  as  to  Stitches  and  Explanatory  Diagrams,”  is 
the  comprehensive  summing  up  of  contents  given  on  the 
title-page,  and  an  examination  of  the  book  shows  that 
what  the  title-page  promises  is  fully  performed.  The 
opening  chapter  contains  an  interesting  sketch  of  the 
history  of  embroidery,  its  rise,  its  fall,  and  its  present 
revivification,  “  the  credit  of  which,”  says  the  author, 

“  is  entirely  due  to  Mrs.  Welby.”  The  materials  used 
in  coloured  embroidery  form  the  subject  of  the  second 
chapter,  with  which  the  practical  portion  of  the  work 
begins,  and  are  treated  in  detail  by  an  experienced  em- 
broideress.  The  relative  merits  of  linen,  cotton,  silk 
fabrics,  and  velvets  are  discussed  ;  and  a  portion  of  this 
part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the 
respective  merits  of  crewels  and  silks.  The  modes  of 
tracing  designs  and  transferring  them  to  the  materials 
on  which  they  are  to  be  worked  are  explained  most 
fully  in  the  succeeding  chapter ;  and,  in  fact,  every 
requisite  detail  as  to  the  preparation  of  material  and  the 
mode  of  working  is  carefully  given.  The  great  difficulty 
experienced  by  workers  is  the  stitch,  which  it  is  simply 
impossible  clearly  to  explain  in  words.  The  diagrams 
of  the  stitch  given  on  pp.  44,  45,  and  46  will  be  found 
invaluable  in  this  respect.  The  other  stitches  used  in 
embroidery  are  also  fully  explained  and  illustrated  by 
diagrams.  The  chapters  on  Colour  and  Design  will  be 
appreciated,  not  only  by’  novices  in  the  mysteries  of 
artistic  needlework,  but  by  those  who  have  made  some 
progress  in  the  art.  The  book  is  accompanied  by  a 
sheet  of  designs  on  thin  paper,  from  which  they  may 
easily  be  transferred.  The  publishers  are  Messrs.  Ward, 
Lock,  and  Tyler,  Paternoster-row,  E.C.,  and  the  price 
of  the  useful  little  work  is  one  shilling. 

An  important  objection  to  sewing-machines  has  at 
last  been  triumphed  over  by  the  increasing  mechanical 


And  curling  tendrils,  gracefully  disposed. 

Follow  the  nimble  lingers  of  the  fair ; 

A  wreath  that  cannot  fade  of  (lowers  that  blow 
With  most  success  when  all  besides  decay.” 

COWPEE. 

ingenuity  of  the  manufacturers  of  our  day.  Many  have 
been  deterred  from  buying  them  because  of  the  high 
price  at  which  really  good  ones  have  been  sold,  but 
with  Taylor’s  New  Patent  Twisted  Loop  Sewing 
Machine,  sold  at  thirty  shillings,  this  obstacle  no 
longer  exists.  The  twisted  loop  formed  by  the  thread 
in  each  stitch  gives  strength  and  firmness  to  the  sewing, 
and  the  stitch  is  as  even  and  pretty  as  that  formed  by 
the  Little  Wanzer  itself.  I  have  tried  one  of  Taylor’s 
Thirty  Shilling  Sewing-Machines,  and  find  it  remarkably 
pleasant  and  easy  to  use,  very  quick  in  motion,  and 
almost  noiseless.  Nor  are  these  its  sole  advantages. 
There  is  yet  another,  and  that  lies  in  the  fact  that  this 
machine  does  not  require  to  be  screwed  on  a  slab  or 
table.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  screwing  on  is  an 
objection.  The  worker  says  to  herself,  “  I  could 
finish  this  seam  by  the  time  I  get  the  machine 
screwed  on  to  the  table,”  which  probably,  after  the 
nature  of  tables,  would  have  to  be  cleared  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  It  is,  of  course,  a  hand  machine,  and  is  mounted 
on  a  substantial  slab.  The  stitch  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  well-known  Willcox  and  Gibbs  sewing-machine, 
and  it  is  fitted  with  the  necessary  apparatus,  so  that  it 
stitches,  hems  (without  having  the  hem  previously 
turned  down),  braids,  binds,  quilts,  tucks,  and  gathers. 
It  is  an  invaluable  little  household  friend  that  will  pay 
for  itself  in  a  very  short  time.  Wholesale  and  retail  of 
the  manufacturers,  Taylor’s  Patent  Sewing-Machine 
Company,  Limited,  Driffield,  Yorkshire,  and  97, 
Cheapside,  London,  E.C.  Chadwick’s  cottons  are  used 
with  this  sewing-machine,  and,  indeed,  none  better 
could  be  chosen. 

Cotton  suggests  calico,  and  reminds  me  to  let  my 
readers  know  that  Mr.  C.  Williamson,  whose 
Leather-Make  Calico  I  have  often  mentioned  with 
praise,  has  moved  his  London  establishment  from 
Oxford-street  to  91,  Edgware-road. 

The  season  for  the  pleasures  of  gardening  is  now 
with  us,  so  I  may  remind  our  subscribers  of  the  excellent 
decorative  qualities  of  Virgin  Cork.  It  is  so  light  and 
easily  moved  and  fastened,  that  ladies,  particularly,  will 
find  it  most  valuable.  It  may  be  had  of  the  London 
AND  Lisbon  Cork  Co,,  28,  Upper  Thames-street, 
E.C. 

Binns’  Patent  Endless  Blind  Cord  possesses  the 
great  advantage  of  requiring  no  join.  Every  housekeeper 
knows  how  troublesome  the  joining  of  the  cord  is.  This 
special  blind  cord  is  manufactured  of  the  various  lengths 
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required,  and  is  made  in  the  usual  colours.  It  is  very 
strong  and  firm  in  make. 

Our  illustration  shows  a  pretty  little  Princess  dress 
for  a  child.  The  pattern  from  which  our  illustration  is 


taken  is  in  white  pique,  and,  substituting  Madeira-work 
for  lace,  would  make  a  most  useful  little  dress  for  the 
summer.  It  may  be  worn  with  or  without  a  belt.  The 
lace  with  which  our  model  is  trimmed  is  point  de  Venise. 


Mrs.  S.  Jay,  5,  Westbourne-grove,  has  some  of 
the  prettiest  jackets  and  mantles  that  I  have  yet  seen. 
A  walking  costume  that  her  clever  dressmaker  has  Just 
imitated  from  one  of  Worth’s  patterns  deserves  de¬ 
scription.  The  skirt  is  stone-coloured  faille  of  that 
exquisite  ■'shade  that  verges  upon,  but  is  not,  grey. 
Pleated  flounces  trim  the  lower  edge.  The  polonaise 
and  sleeveless  walking  jacket  are  of  a  very  soft  and 
pretty  material  called  crepe-de-soie,  in  the  same  shade  as 
the  faille,  and  are  trimmed  with  feather  trimming  to 
match.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  lady¬ 
like.  One  of  Mrs.  Jay’s  newest  jackets  is  trimmed 
round  the  edges  and  diagonally  up  the  front  with  black 
braid  embroidered  in  crimson,  and  this  pretty  trimming, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  a  remarkably  good  cut,  makes 
the  jacket  a  thing  to  be  coveted. 

I  have  frequently  recommended  elderly  ladies  to  go 
to  Miss  Mather,  35,  Wigmore-street,  for  their 
bonnets,  as  they  will  find  them  there  not  only  fashion¬ 
able  in  appearance,  but  very  comfortable  and  remarkably 
light.  The  same  is  true  of  the  caps  for  old  ladies  ;  and 
Miss  Mather’s  caps  for  young  ladies,  for  morning  and 
evening,  are  delightfully  dainty  and  pretty.  Any  one 
who  possesses  a  short  length  of  old  lace,  or  real  lace 
that  is  not  old,  should  take  it  to  Miss  Mather  and  have 
it  put  on  a  silk  crown  and  converted  into  an  evening 
cap.  Lace  is  becoming,  and  the  Dolly  Varden  or 
Charlotte  Corday  cap  is  becoming,  so  that  the  wearer 
will  find  herself  looking  prettier  than  she  ever  did 
before,  if  she  is  in  a  good  temper.  The  flowers  at  this 
establishment  are  well  worth  a  visit.  I  saw  a  wreath 
of  cherry-blossoms  and  cherries  that  I  should  not  like 
to  put  within  the  reach  of  a  small  child,  for  that  child 
would  certainly  try  to  eat  the  cherries.  The  new  colours 
are  represented  in  roses,  carnations,  and  bows  of  fluffed- 
out  ribbon.  Guinea  bonnets  may  be  had  here,  bearing 
none  the  less  the  cachet  of  Parisian  style  because  they 
are  so  inexpensive. 

Humming-Bird. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 
race  toilettes. 


1.  Costume  in  pale  blue  taffetas,  trimmed  with  dark 
blue  faille.  Polonaise  fastening  diagonally ;  the  back 
forms  a  habit-basque  with  blue  revers  edged  with  a 
plisse  and  fastened  under  a  bow  of  ribbon.  A  tunic 
formed  of  one  width  bordered  with  lace  and  plisse 
falls  on  the  train  ;  and  the  fronts  of  the  polonaise  are 
draped  under  the  basques  and  ornamented  with  bows 
and  a  pocket.  Plisses  and  bracelet  of  ribbon  at  the 
wrist.  Straw  bonnet  with  flat  round  crown,  trimmed 
with  blue  ribbon,  feather,  and  pearl  buckle,  the  brim 
filled  in  with  a  ruche  of  Malines  lace. 

2.  Costume  in  ecru  foulard,  trimmed  with  brown 
foulard.  The  front  of  the  skirt,  formed  of  three 


widths,  is  gathered  at  each  seam,  hidden  by  a  rouleau  ; 
a  plisse  and  bouillon  ornament  the  lower  edge.  The 
train  has  garnitures  of  plisses  at  intervals.  Paletot- 
cuirasse  fastens  at  the  side  of  the  front  under  a  band  of 
ecru  and  bows  of  brown  foulard.  The  sleeves  are 
trimmed  with  a  plisse,  bracelet,  and  bow  of  ribbon. 
Rice  straw  capote,  with  brown  ribbon  crossed  at  the 
back  and  brought  round,  forming  the  strings.  Ruche 
of  white  tulle  inside  the  brim. 

Price  of  pattern  of  either  made  up,  6s.  6d. ;  flat 
pattern,  4s.  Madame  A.  Letellier,  30,  Henrietta- 
street.  Covent-garden.  P.O.O.  to  be  made  payable  at 
King-street,  Covent-garden. 
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Paris,  April. 

HE  fashion  of  giving  Easter  eggs,  some- 
what  fallen  into  disuse  for  some  years 
past,  has  been  revived  this  spring  with 
ardour  which  does  honour  to  French 
generosity.  Not  only  have  children  been 
loaded  with  oeufs  h  surprise  more  skilfully 
^  contrived  one  than  the  other,  but  grown-up 
people  have  exchanged  many  which  were 
none  the  less  precious— quite  the  contrary. 
'‘I’  While  the  children’s  eggs  were  merely  filled 
m  with  toys  of  all  kinds — according  to  the  usual 
fashion — those  of  their  parents  were  of  the 
most  varied  shapes,  and  contained  the  most  fanciful 
wonders. 

Some  made  their  appearance  in  the  form  of  enor¬ 
mous  egg-shaped  bouquets  of  natural  flowers  in  the 
shape  of  eggs,  with  a  ribbon  to  hang  them  by — an  in¬ 
vention  which  has  much  success  of  late.  On  opening 
the  bouquet  some  beautiful  present  was  disclosed — a 
fan  of  feathers,  with  paintings  upon  the  feathers  them¬ 
selves  ;  barbes  of  point  lace,  which,  when  arranged 
upon  the  bodice  of  a  dress,  form  such  elegant  parures  ; 
a  caid-case  of  serpent’s  skin  with  silver  initials  ;  a  set 
of  buttons  in  silver  or  gold,  and  jewels  for  dainty 
chaussures  ;  a  porte-bonheur  ring  or  bracelet ;  an  artistic 
hook  for  the  watch,  taking  the  place  of  the  watch- 
chain — in  fact,  all  the  pretty  and  fanciful  nouveautes  a 
la  tmde  now. 

Other  eggs,  made  of  velvet  of  all  colours,  were,  in 
fact,  but  cases  of  an  original  shape  for  jewels,  and 
contained  real  marvels  of  bijouterie.  Others,  again,  of 
gold  or  silver,  with  the  initial  in  diamonds  in  the  first 
case,  in  coloured  stones  in  the  second,  of  the  person  to 
whom  they  were  destined,  formed  small  powder-boxes 
with  the  indispensable  puff,  to  carry  about  at  parties 
or  the  theatre — in  fact,  there  were  eggs  for  all  tastes 
and  for  all  persons. 

But  the  most  remarkable  Easter  eggs  we  heard  of 
were  extremely  natural-looking  ones  placed  upon  a  bed 
of  straw  in  a  very  rustic-looldng  basket,  which  were 
offered  by  a  noble  lord  to  his  wife,  in  acknowledgment 
of  her  admirable  devotion  to  him  during  a  recent  illness. 
Each  egg  contained  a  diamond  of  the  first  water,  and 
there  were  thirty-two  in  the  basket ! 

Another  young  wife  of  the  aristocratic  world,  who 
has  lately  left  Paris  for  a  Northern  country  where  her 
husband  occupies  a  diplomatic  post,  receiv^  a  gigantic 
egg  such  as  Gulliver  in  his  travels  could  alone  have 
met  with.  This  egg  contained  three  dresses  more  won¬ 
derful  one  than  the  other,  the  last  creations  of  Worth.  It 
was  a  souvenir  of  her  mother,  who  has  remained  in  Paris. 

The  spirit  of  mundane  gaieties,  which  had  been  sub¬ 
dued  during  the  solemnities  of  the  Semaine  Sainie,  has 


since  revived  with  new  ardour,  and  will  certainly  be 
kept  up  until  the  commencement  of  the  summer.  There 
had  been  numerous  receptions  in  Paris  during  Lent,  but 
very  little  dancing.  Now  in  compensation  the  cotillon 
is  carried  on  with  more  entrain  than  ever,  and  new 
figures  are  constantly  being  added  to  it.  It  is  danced 
at  all  balls  and  parties,  and  rendered  each  time  more 
attractive  by  some  new  fantaisie. 

There  have  also  been  some  fancy  balls  since  Easter, 
the  most  remarkable  that  of  Madame  de  Mariveaux. 
But  in  spite  of  many  attempts  to  revive  it,  the  pleasure 
of  a  bal  ^guise  seems  no  longer  possible  in  modern 
society.  The  peculiar  charm  of  such  balls  lay  in  the 
intimacy  between  most  of  the  guests,  which  made  it 
easy,  from  a  certain  familiarity  with  other  people’s 
private  life,  to  perplex  and  mystify  them  under  cover  of 
the  mask.  Now  hundreds  of  people  unknown  and  in¬ 
different  to  one  another  meet  in  crowds  in  the  ball¬ 
room,  and  anything  like  the  amusing  mystifications  of 
old  has  become  altogether  out  of  the  question.  Thus 
the  fancy  ball  has  become  as  insipid  as  any  other — more 
so,  indeed,  for  one  feels  more  lost  and  isolated  in  such 
a  ball  than  in  ordinary  ones. 

The  reprise  of  the  Voyage  dans  la  Lune  at  the  Chatelet 
proves  that  this  admirable  f  eerie  can  never  grow  old  ; 
its  success  is  greater  than  ever. 

The  Theatre  Fran9ais  gives  for  the  first  time  the 
Marquis  de  Villemar,  the  best  dramatic  work  of  Georges 
Sand.  The  bust  of  the  author  was  inaugurated  upon 
the  night  of  the  first  representation  with  great  enthu¬ 
siasm.  It  is  just  fourteen  yeats  since  the  Marquis  de 
Villemar  was  first  represented  at  the  OJeon.  The 
brilliant  reprise  of  this  admirable  work  at  the  Theatre 
Frangais  has  but  once  more  confirmed  its  undoubted 
success. 

There  have  been  a  great  many  marriages  in  high  life 
since  Easter.  That  which  has  been  most  talked  about 
is  that  of  a  young  and  beautiful  widow,  Madame  de  C. 

The  bride  was  surrounded  by  quite  a  bevy  of  elegant 
ladies  in  fresh  spring  toilettes.  She  wore  a  lovely  toilette 
which  lent  new  lustre  to  her  delicate  beauty.  It  was 
a  dress  of  soft  glossy  silk  of  palest  green,  pale  but 
luminous,  the  shade  now  called  silvery  poplar  green. 
The  skirt,  of  dark  green,  was  slightly  draped  up  in  the 
Renaissance  style,  and  the  draperies  were  arranged 
in  a:  style  worthy  of  the  painter  Paul  Veronese.  There 
was  much  lace  trimming  about  the  bodice  and  sleeves. 
The  bonnet  was  of  white  chip,  trimmed  with  ribbons 
to  match  the  dress,  and  with  white  feathers  and  a  spray 
of  tea-roses. 

The  latest  innovation  in  evening  toilettes  is  the 
Marechal  de  France  ribbon,  under  the  form  of  a  wreath 
of  roses  or  of  Parmese  violets,  thrown  across  the  bodice 
of  the  dress.  The  only  qualities  required  for  wearing 
this  beautiful  cordon  are  those  of  youth  and  beauty. 
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269. 

Detail  of  271 


268. 

Detail  of  275. 


276. 

Detail  of  273. 
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Detail  of  273. 
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Tray  for  Papier-mache, 


282.— 'Design  tx>R  Collarette. 
(Embroidery.) 


280.— Design  for  Collarette, 
(Embroidery.) 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS 


»6o. — Breton  Veste. 

Vest  in  rich  broch4  or  matelass^  of  cuirassc  form  at  the  1>ack. 
The  front  only  being  of  Breton  form  is  open  cn  coeur  in  something 
the  same  style  as  a  gentleman’s  evening  rest.  Black  velvet,  bordered 
with  a  narrow  band  of  white  cloth,  frstoonod  with  bright-coloured 
silk,  is  placed  on  the  fronts  and  pockets,  this  garniture  being  com¬ 
pleted  with  pearl  buttons  arranged  in  groups  of  three.  The  festooned 
band  is  placed  on  the  other  edges ;  the  vest,  open  in  fi-ont,  is  filled  in 
with  black  velvet,  covered  adth  a  design  of  rows  of  plain  and  embroi¬ 
dered  braid,  and  above  this  a  chemisette  of  fine  pleated  linen,  niched 
under  a  black  ribbon  velvet,  from  which  is  suspended  a  Breton  cross 
in  oxydised  silver.  The  sleeves,  of  the  same  material  as  the  dress, 
are  finished  at  the  wrist  with  a  pleating  to  match  the  chemisette. 

261. — Walking  Toilette. 

Skirt  ornamented  with  two  plis^  4s  and  embroidered  braid  at  the 
lower  edge,  and  a  gathered  trimming  at  the  sides.  Tablicr  to  match. 
At  the  b^k  a  pufi',  gracefully  draped,  falls  to  the  trimming  on  the 
train.  Paletot  of  the  same  material  as  the  dress,  ornamented  with 
plisses,  braid,  and  pearl  seqnins.  Block  straw  bonnet,  trimmed  with 
ribbon,  and  a  long  ostrich  plume. 

161. — Walking  Toilette. 

Costume  in  grey  cashmere  and  black  faille.  Trained  skirt  in 
faille  with  two  plisses,  gathered  at  the  back  under  a  band  of  faille, 
bound  with  mandarin-coloured  faille.  Polonaise  in  cashmere  with 
faille  sleeves,  the  front  houillonne  in  the  centre,  ornamented  at  one 
side  with  a  mandarin-coloured  revers ;  at  the  other  the  edges  are 
trimmed  with  plisses.  At  the  back  the  left  sidepiece  forms  the 
puff  in  the  centre,  which  is  fastened  below  the  waist  at  the  other 
side,  and  edged  with  mandarin  fringe.  Sleeveless  paletot,  bound  with 
mandarin  faille.  Bonnet  with  soft  crown  in  gauze  to  match  the 
dress,  and  straw  brim ;  wreath  of  flow’ers  round  the  crown. 

263. — New  Model  of  Princess  Robe. 

New  model  of  Princess  robe  in  pale  blue  cashmere  and  black 
faille,  open  square  on  a  plastron  of  pleated  blonde.  Bows  of  ribbon 
fasten  at  the  waist,  Rm  lower  edge,  and  in  the  centre.  The  lower 
edge  of  the  skirt  is  ent  in  long  points,  attached  with  bows  of  ribbon, 
and  arranged  in  a  deep  pleat^  flounce  of  black  faille.  The  sleeve 
is  of  pleated  faille  and  cashmere,  with  Iwws  of  ribbons  attaching  the 
points. 

264. — Walking  Toilettes. 

1.  Costume  in  navy  blue  cashmere  cloth.  Trained  skirt  with  deep 
pliaed,  trimmed  with  a  band  of  flowered  cashmere.  Under  the 
veston,  which  completes  the  toilette,  there  is  a  cuirasse  with  Princess 
back  forming  a  train,  the  edges  of  which  are  bound  with  yellow,  the 
right  side  ornamented  with  a  long  revers  of  cashmere.  TTie  centre 
of  the  cuirasse  in  front  has  a  band  to  match ;  a  narrow  straight  collar 
and  Bretc.n  revers  ornament  the  upper  edge,  all  being  trimmed  with 
pearl  buttons.  Tablier  of  plain  and  fancy  cashmere  draped  to  the 
edge  of  the  cuirasse ;  the  folds  fastened  on  one  side  to  the  revers 
of  the  Princess  back  are  lost  sight  of  at  the  other  under  the  same 
part.  The  lower  edge  of  the  sleeve  in  blue  cashmere  has  a  double 
cuff  of  both  materials  with  ornamentation  of  buttons.  Veston  of 
blue  cashmere,  the  back  short  and  fitting  to  the  figure,  the  fronts 
square  and  loose,  all  the  edges  bordered  with  fancy  cashmere.  A 
large  band  placed  down  the  fronts  forms  a  revers  collar,  another 
Ixnng  placed  round  the  pagoda  sleeves.  Blue  felt  Pifferaro  bonnet, 
trimmed  with  blue  ribbon  and  white  feathers.  A  blue  feather  is 
fastened  inside  the  brim  in  front  under  a  cockade  of  Use, 
brought  round  to  the  back.  Blue  Surah  strings, 

2.  Costume  in  Havana  faille  and  grey  cash^mere.  Trained  skht 
with  ruched  flounces.  Very  long  polonaise ;  the  front  of  the  corsage 
has  a_  plastron  of  pleated  faille,  crossed  at  the  upper  part  by  an 
embroidered  braid,  both  ends  of  which  are  ornamented  with  buttons 
to  match.  A  lacing  of  f^y  silk  cord  then  crosses  the  plastron  in 
all  its  length,  finishing  with  loops  and  tassels.  This  polonaise,  very 
ample  at  the  back,  is  (^n  in  the  centre,  where  another  piece  is  added 
to  form  the  c^peries ;  the  latter  are  fastened  to  the  lower  edge  of 
the  plartron  in  front  under  a  bow  and  long  loops.  Both  parts  of 
the  tunic  are  reunited  at  the  back  under  a  large  bow  to  match.  A 
row  of  embroidered  brud  is  placed  on  all  the  edges  and  sleeves. 
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the  latter  having  in  addition  two  cuffs  at  the  wrist.  Havana- 
coloured  straw  bonnet,  trimmed  with  yellow  ribbon  and  feathers. 

265.—  Evening  Toilettes. 

1.  Costume  in  faille  and  pale  blue  broca telle.  'Trained  skirt  with 
three  plisses  of  crape  to  match  in  front.  At  the  back  the  upper  half 
of  the  skirt  is  in  brocatelle  and  the  lower  in  faille,  trimmed  with 
pleated  crape  flounces  and  lace.  A  band  of  gathered  crape  cuts  a 
deep  plisse  in  the  centre,  and  this,  along  with  a  lace  flounce,  is  placed 
at  each  side  of  the  brocatelle  skirt,  simulating  a  manteau  de  eour. 
A  large  bow  of  ribbon  hides  the  seam  of  the  train.  Low  cuirasse  in 
brocatelle  laced  in  the  back,  with  berthe  of  blue  crape_  draped 
round  the  upper  edge,  finished  with  a  narrow  plissd  of  white  crepe 
lissc.  Short  sleeve  in  white  gathered  crepe  lisse.  Mantilla  in  blue 
and  white  striped  silk  gauze  with  tassel  fringe.  Silver  foliage  in 
the  hair. 

2.  Princess  rohe  in  black  velvet.  The  train  is  added  at  the  back 
in  large  box-pleats.  Round  the  lower  edge  of  the  skirt  is^  a  plis.se  of 
black  satin.  The  corsage  is  a  low  square,  round  which  is  placed  a 
laind  of  black  ostrich  feather  trimming  continued  down  the  front  to 
the  lower  edge  of  the  skirt,  which  is  closed  by  a  row  of  buttons. 
Black  satin  turned-down  collar,  filled  in  with  white  lace.  The 
sleeve  at  the  wrist  terminates  in  an  open  cornet  and  bracelet  of 
feather  trimming,  finished  with  white  lace.  Coqueluchon  in  white 
silk  gauze,  with  white  fringe  at  the  edges,  crossed  in  front,  and  the 
two  ends  thrown  to  the  back. 

266. — Spring  CosTmEs. 

1.  Demi-trained  skirt,  the  back  entirely  pleated.  Tunic  coming 
to  the  lower  edge  in  front,  the  sides  ornamented  with  a  gathered 
quilling,  cut  with  bars  of  a  dark  material  at  intervals.  The  other 
side  is  draped  to  the  back,  where  it  forms  a  double  puff,  fastened 
with  faille  ribbon.  Cuirasse  corsage,  ornamented  with  plisses  and 
bars.  Plisse's  and  bracelet  of  ribbon  at  the  wrist.  Straw  hat  with 
trimming  of  flowers  and  ribbon. 

2.  Costume  in  plain  and  striped  grey  material,  the  skirt  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  deep  gathered  flounce,  bordered  with  a  bias  band. 
Polonaise  in  strip^  material,  with  rounded  tablier,  drajied  at  the 
side  in  several  folds.  The  back  is  a  square  jape,  almost  reaching  to 
the  low’er  edge  of  the  train,  upon  which  falls  a  pointed  end.  All 
the  edges  are  trimmed  with  fringe  and  bias  band.  Confection  in 
fiaille,  the  back  ornamented  with  plisses  and  a  pleated  plastron. 
Two  large  square  pockets  at  the  sides,  and  a  handsome  tassel  fringe 
round  the  lower  edge.  Straw  bonnet  with  border  of  pleated  gauze, 
and  trimming  of  ribbon  and  flowers. 

267. — Bridal  and  Visiting  Toilette. 

I.  Princess  dress  in  faille  and  crape.  Round  the  skirt  an  orna¬ 
mentation  of  faille  Ixiuillonne  and  plisses  of  crape.  This  ornamenta¬ 
tion  is  repeated  higher  up  the  skirt  in  front.  Scarf  tablier  in  crape, 
draped  below  the  waist,  and  bordered  with  a  plisse,  is  lost  sight  of 
under  the  garniture  of  the  train.  The  corsage  is  ornamented  with 
a  plisse,  frill  of  lace,  and  bouquet  of  orange  flowers.  Couronne  of 
orange  flowers  and  Brussels  net  veil. 

3.  Costume  in  grey  faille ;  the  skirt  in  front  is  ornamented  with 
plisses,  and  on  the  added  train  one  is  placed  at  the  lower  edge. 
Tunic  forming  a  square  tablier,  edged  with  a  rich  fringe,  and  forming 
at  the  back  a  puff,  the  lower  etlge  of  which  forms  a  flounce. 
Cuirasse  laced  at  the  back,  open  square  in  front,  the  square  trimmed 
with  a  plissf.  Grey  chip  bonnet,  the  crown  finished  with  a  tassel, 
the  brim  bordered  with  a  baud  of  peacock’s  feathers.  Aigrette  of 
feathers  at  the  side. 

268.  — Detail  of  175. 

269.  — Detail  of  271. 

270. — Eubroidered  Basket  to  Hang  against  a  Wall. 

’The  basket  is  made  of  a  tin  mould,  which  imitates  the  shape  of  a 
sea-shell.  It  is  lined  with  blue  satin,  and  covered  on  the  outside 
with  black  cashmere,  on  which  are  embroidered  the  pretty  designs 
which  we  give  in  illustrations  277  and  279.  ’The  leaves  and  stems 
of  illustration  277  are  embroidered  with  shaded  brown  silk,  and  the 
blossoms  with  violet,  white,  and  green  silk  in  point  russe.  In 
illustration  279  the  foliage  is  worked  with  green  shaded  silk,  and  the 
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pattern  with  red,  blue,  and  yellow.  Before  the  blue  satin  lining  is 
put  in  the  frame  is  slightly  wadded,  and  the  satin  is  then  qnilted 
with  blue  silk.  A  ruchiug  of  blue  satin  ribbon  is  then  sewn  round 
the  basket,  and  blue  silk  cords  are  threaded  through  metal  rings 
covered  with  blue  chenille. 

271.  — Detail  of  275. 

272.  — Detail  of  273. 

273. — Towel  Embboidebed  in  Cobd  Stitch. 

This  stitch  is  easily  worked,  and  in  many  styles  of  embroidery 
produces  a  better  ctfect  than  satin  stitch.  The  cloths  to  be  em* 
broidered  must  be  selected  with  a  smooth  stripe,  woven  at  each  end 
of  the  rough  centre.  The  design  is  traced  on  this  stripe,  and  the 
embroidery  is  worked  with  red  cotton,  according  to  our  Ulustrations 
272,  274,  and  276.  The  last  illustration,  276,  shows  the  overcast 
stitch  which  produces  the  cord-like  effect  from  which  the  stitch 
receives  its  name.  The  fringe  is  then  made  with  two  rows  of 
double  knots.  The  monogram  is  worked  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
cloth.  The  corded  stitch  is  worked  in  4  rows,  the  fourth  being  like 
the  third  (illustration  276),  but  worked  from  the  wrong  side. 

274. — Detail  of  273. 

275. — Basket,  .&c.,  fob  Washed  Laces,  Rough-Dbied 
Linen,  &c. 

Oblong  willow  basket  with  a  lid,  lined  with  grey  leather,  and 
ornamented  outside  with  pockets  of  blue  linen.  Illustration  268 
gives  the  pattern  for  the  embroidery  of  the  strips.  It  is  worked 
with  blue  and  red  cotton  in  point  russc.  Tassels  of  red  and  blue 
are  arrangcrl  at  the  ends  of  the  straps.  The  lining  is  fastened 
to  the  basket  with  small  metal  studs.  Illustration  271  shows 
an  ironing  blanket  of  white  frieze,  crocheted  round  with  blue  and 
red  cotton.  The  border  is  worked  in  Holbein  stitch,  and  so  appears 
exactly  alike  on  each  side. 

276.  — Detail  of  273. 

277.  — Detail  of  270. 

278. — Jabdiniebe. 

Embroidery. 

The  sexagonal  flower-tray  rests  on  a  stand  of  bamboo  cane,  and  is 
oinameutcd  with  an  embroidery.  On  a  ground  of  blue  cloth  work 
the  corner-pieces  and  stars  with  an  applique  of  maize  and  yellow 
cloth,  edged  with  blue  soutache,  the  corn-flowers  with  red  and  blue, 
the  stems  and  calyces  with  green  silk  in  chain  stitch.  The  em¬ 
broidery  may  be  replaced  by  majolica  tablets. 

279. — Detail  of  270. 

280  and  282.— Designs  fob  Ends  of  Collabettes. 

Designs  for  ends  of  collarettes,  embroidered  with  white  cotton  in 
satin,  knotted,  and  overcast  stitch,  and  edged  with  buttonhole 
stitch.  The  lace  stitches  are  then  put  in  with  lace  thread. 

281. — Tbay  of  Papieb-Mache  fob  Thbeads  and  Silks. 

The  upper  part  is  threaded  through  with  red  wool,  the  centra 
with  red  and  green  chenille. 

283.  — Lingerie  a  la  Setmoub. 

The  design  for  the  work  on  this  collar  is  copied  from  Holbein’s 
picture  of  Jane  Seymour.  Any  collar  with  an  open  hem  and 
reversed  edges  can  be  embroidered  from  it ;  a  stiff  collar  which  has 
been  washed  and  starched  is  better  than  a  new  one.  The  pattern  is 
drawn  on  perforated  paper,  which  is  then  laid  over  the  collar,  and  a 
needle  is  passed  through  the  holes  of  the  paper  and  through  the 
collar  to  mark  where  the  stitches  are  to  be  made.  The  embroidery 
is  then  worked  with  black  silk  in  Holbein  stitch. 

284.  — Obnamental  Wobk-Bag. 

Cut  the  pattern  for  the  bag  out  of  cardboard  covered  with  bine 
satin.  Transfer  the  pattern  given  there,  and  work  the  embroidery 
as  follows : — Embroider  the  flowers  with  red,  white,  and  pink  silk, 
and  the  leaves  and  tendrils  with  green  and  brown  silk  in  point 
russc.  The  edging  is  worked  with  overcast  stitches  of  yellow  silk, 
with  knotted  stitches  of  white  silk,  and  knotted  stitch  of  cerise  silk. 
The  Vandykes  arc  worked  in  4  shades  of  brown  silk.  A  blue  silk  cord 
is  threaded  through  the  runner,  and  a  box-pleated  niching  of  bine 
ribbon  surrounds  the  embroidery.  Bows  of  blue  ribbon  are  intro¬ 
duced  as  shown  in  illustration  384. 


285. — Insertion  fob  Undeblinen,  &c. 

Point  Lace  Braid,  Miguardise,  and  Crochet. 

ist  row:  Crochet  between  the  two  braids,  5  treble  separated  by 
4  chain  between  each,  in  first  oval  of  the  point  lace  braid,  joining 
to  the  5th  loop  of  mignardise  after  the  2nd  of  the  4  chain,  and 
again  to  the  next  loop  but  one  of  mignardise  after  the  4  chain 
between  the  3rd  and  4th  treble  (see  illustration),  i  chain.  2nd  row : 
Along  the  other  side  of  the  point  lace  braid  take  another  of  mig¬ 
nardise  and  crochet  as  in  the  preceding  row. 

2I6  and  288. — Initials  fob  Marking  Undeblinbh. 

These  initials  are  to  be  embroidered  in  satin  and  overcast  stitch 
with  embroidery  cotton. 

287. — Blottino-Case,  with  Pbesseb. 

Embroidery. 

The  presser  is  made  of  wood,  with  a  handle  in  the  centre.  It  is 
of  an  oblong  shape,  and  on  the  upper  part  is  embroidered  and  lined 
with  red  silk.  The  curved  part  is  lined  with  felt,  and  covered  with 
1 2  folds  of  blotting-paper.  The  handle  is  fitted  with  a  screw,  so 
that  when  one  sheet  of  paper  is  used  it  can  be  removed  from  the 
presser,  and  another  substituted.  No.  290  gives  half  the  design  for 
the  embroidery,  which  is  worked  on  a  ground  of  black  cashmere. 
The  asters  are  worked  with  shaded  red  and  yellow  silk  in  satin  and 
overcast  stitch,  the  small  blossoms  in  point  russe  with  Slue  silk,  the 
leaves  with  brown  and  green  silk  in  feather  and  overcast  stitch  and 
in  point  russe. 

289  and  291. — Lace  Edgings  foe  Undebunen. 

Point  Luce  Braid  and  Crochet. 

289.  Along  one  side  of  the  braid  crochet  as  follows  : — ist  row : 
*  2  long  treble  with  i  chain,  1  purl  (of  5  chain,  and  1  treble  in  the 
1st  stitch),  I  chain  between  them  in  the  cord  of  the  braid,  i  chain, 

1  purl,  I  chain,  3  double  divided  as  above  by  i  chain,  1  purl,  i  chain 
between  each  in  the  braid  according  to  the  illustration,  4  chain,  1 
treble  not  yet  drawn  up,  i  treble,  the  upper  parts  to  be  drawn  up 
with  the  last,  4  chain,  3  ti-cble,  divided  as  before,  in  the  same  ov^ 
in  which  the  last  treble  was  worked,  i  chain,  i  purl,  1  chain ;  re¬ 
peat  from  *.  2nd  row :  Along  the  other  side  of  the  braid  •  2  treble 
with  4  chain  between  them  in  the  next  cord,  4  chain,  i  treble,  4 
chain,  i  treble  in  the  same  oval,  iz  chain,  1  double  in  same  oval,  4 
chain,  1  double  in  next  oval,  5  chain,  join  to  the  7th  of  the  12  chain, 
6  chain,  i  treble  in  centre  of  same  oval,  4  chain,  i  treble  in  same 
oval,  4  chain ;  repeat  from  *.  3rd  row :  i  treble,  3  chain,  miss  2, 
repeat. 

291.  Along  one  side  of  the  braid  crochet  as  follows  : — i  treble,  • 
4  chain,  i  treble  in  same  oval,  i  purl,  i  treble  in  same  oval,  i  purl, 

2  treble  with  i  purl  between  them  in  the  cord,  i  purl,  2  treble  with 
I  purl  between  them  in  the  next  oval,  4  chain,  i  treble  in  same  oval, 
the  upper  parts  not  yet  drawn  up,  i  treble  in  next  oval  to  be  drawn 
up  with  the  preceding  treble ;  repeat  from  *.  2nd  row :  Along  the 
other  side  of  the  braid,  2  double  separated  by  4  chain  in  ist  and 
2nd  ovals,  15  chain,  3  slip  stitch  where  the  last  double  was 
worked,  4  chain,  3  slip  stitch  in  the  next  oval,  4  chain,  join  to  the 
nth  of  the  15  chain,  10  chain;  repeat  from  *.  3rd  row:  1  long 
treble,  3  chain,  miss  3 ;  repeat.  4th  row :  x  treble,  2  chmn,  miss  2, 
repeat. 

290. — Detail  of  287. 

292. — Ornamental  Work-Stand. 

Frame  of  black  polished  cane  with  netted  baskets  of  ecru- 
coloured  silk,  with  red  ribbon  threaded  through  the  edges,  and 
finished  off  with  bows  of  red  grosgrain  ribbon.  The  largest  net  is 
netted  over  a  mesh  one-thiid  of  an  inch  in  width.  Cast  on  50 
stitches  and  net  in  a  circle  20  rounds.  The  edges  arc  strengthened 
with  fine  wire.  The  smaller  basket  has  30  stitches,  and  is  netted 
x6  rounds  high.  The  three-cornered  part  is  begun  with  2  stitches, 
and  increased  at  each  end  by  i  stitch  in  every  successive  row.  The 
bows  of  ribbon  are  then  arranged  as  in  illustration. 

393. — Detail  of  299. 

294. — Detail  of  296. 

395  and  397. — Lace  Edgings  fob  Undebunbn. 

Point  Lace. 

Trace  the  desitpi  on  tracing-paper  and  sew  on  the  point  lace 
braid.  Tlien  work  the  bars  and  lacc  stitches  and  finish  with  a  pearl 
edging. 
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290. — Detail  of  287. 


1«4CI  biOGING  FOR  UnDERUNEN. 


L\ce  Edging  for  Underlinbn. 
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NEEDLEWORK. 


293. — Detail  of  299. 


Detail  of 
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Madakb  a.  Lsteixieb,  30,  Henbibtta  St.,  Cotent  Gasden,  W.C.,  supplies  all  the  Materials 

BEQUIBEO  FOB  THE  NbEOLEWOBK  DESISK  THEBE  PaOES. 


*96. — Ornamental  Work-Basket. 

Basket  of  white  Panama  canvas,  fitted  with  a  blue  satin  bag. 
The  basket  is  cut  out  of  cardboard  covered  with  white  calico  and 
then  with  the  canvas,  which  is  embroidered  according  to  illustra¬ 
tion  294  with  cerise,  blue,  and  fawn-coloured  purse  silk  in  point 
russe.  Tbe  outer  border  is  worked  in  cross  stitch,  with  fawn- 
coloured  silk  and  black  silk.  A  blue  satin  ribbon  is  then  arranged 
in  leaf-shaped  ruching  according  to  illustration.  The  handle  is 
strengthened  with  fine  wire,  and  trimmed  with  blue  ruchings. 
Bows  and  ends  of  satin  ribbon  are  introduced  round  the  centre  of 
the  basket. 

298. — Detail  of  283. 

299. — Knife- Teat. 

The  tray  is  made  of  a  cigar-box,  lined  with  green  cloth,  which  is 
fastened  on  with  small  brass  studs.  The  handle  is  cut  out  of  a 
long  strip  of  cardboard,  covered  with  strong  gum  on  one  side,  and 
rolled  round  a  wooden  cylinder.  Wlien  the  cardboard  is  dry,  re¬ 
move  the  cylinder  and  cover  the  cardboard  with  green  cloth.  A 


second  piece  of  cloth  is  rolled  round  the  centre  of  the  handle,  and  it 
is  then  wound  round  horizontally  and  vertically  with  brown  silk  as 
shown  in  our  illustration.  Then  cut  out  the  green  cloth  cover  for 
the  outside,  and  consulting  illustration  293,  work  the  design  with 
brown  silk  in  buttonhole  stitch  and  chain  stitch.  The  handle  is 
fastened  on  with  brown  woollen  cord.  Round  the  lower  edge  of 
the  tray  is  a  strip  of  green  cloth  fastened  on  with  brass  studs,  and 
four  studs  of  a  larger  size  are  usetl  as  feet  at  the  corners  of  the 
bo.\. 

300. — Lace  Edoinq  fob  Undeblinen. 

Vandyked  Braid  and  Crochet. 

1st  row :  I  double  in  Vandyke,  5  chain,  »  double  with  3  chain 
between  them  in  next  Vandyke ;  repeat,  znd  row  :  *  i  double  in 
first  of  5  chain,  13  long  treble  in  the  3  chain  between  the  2  double, 
I  double  in  last  of  next  5  chain  ;  repeat,  rd  ro  w  :  Along  the 
other  side  of  the  braid  *  i  long  treble  in  vandyke,  S  chain,  i  double 
in  2  v'andykcs  together,  5  chain ;  repeat  from  *.  row  :  1  treble, 
I  chain,  miss  i ;  repeat. 


'  THE  HOUSEKEEPER’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 


Tested  Recipes. 

Minnie  (Kingston,  Canada)  sends  the  following  recijies : — CoModian 
Bread  Pudding. — i  quart  milk ;  add  stale  bread  enough  to  soak  up 
the  milk  j  put  it  on  the  fire  to  simmer,  then  beat  it  fine  with  the  yolks 
of  3  oggB>  *  cup  sugar,  and  a  tablespoonful  of  butter.  Put  half  the 
Buxture  in  the  pudding  dish,  then  add  a  thin  layer  of  preserve;  put 
in  the  remainder.  Set  it  in  the  oven  to  bake ;  when  nearly  done 
take  it  out,  add  another  layer  of  preserve  with  the  white  of  eggs  well 
beaten  with  sugar ;  bake  until  a  light  brown.  Another  way. — l  quait 
of  milk,  4  eggs,  3  cups  of  breadcrumbs,  a  tablespoonful  of  butter,  l 
cup  of  sugar ;  peel  and  core  as  many  apples  as  will  cover  your  pudding 
dish ;  stick  a  clove  in  each,  then  pour  the  bread  mixture  over  and 
bake. — Coelcies. — i  cup  butter,  ij  sugar,  3  eggs,  2  teaspoonfuls  baking 
powder;  mix  soft,  and  cut  in  round  cakes.  Fried  Cake. — 2  cups 
sugar,  I  of  butter,  i  pint  milk,  3  eggs,  2  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder  I 
mix  soft ;  roll  and  cut  into  narrow  lengths ;  twist  2  lengths  together^ 
cut  in  short  pieces.  Have  a  deep  pan  with  boiling  lard,  drop  in  the 
eakes,  and  when  a  light  brown  they  are  done.  Do  not  put  too  many 
in  at  a  time,  and  keep  them  covered  with  the  lard. 

Mrs.  Dainty  Dish  is  good  enough  to  send  the  following  recipes 
as  a  contribution  to  the  “  Little  Dishes”  mentioned  in  the  “  English¬ 
woman’s  Economist”  last  month.  Each  recipe  has  been  tried  with 
excellent  success,  and  may  be  relied  on  as  accurate. — Humming-Bird. 

Beef  Olives. — ijlb.  of  good  steak  cut  in  pieces  3  inches  long,  with  a 
layer  of  bacon  first  and  then  a  layer  of  veal  stufiing.  Boll  them  up 
tight  and  fasten  with  a  small  skewer  or  string,  and  stew  them  i  hour 
and  a  half.  Serve  up  with  thick  brown  gravy. 

Poor  Knight. — A  very  simple  but  very  nice  pudding.  Cut  slices  of 
white  bread,  without  crust,  half  an  inch  thick,  any  neat  shape  but  all 
alike.  Take  half  a  pint  of  hot  milk,  dissolve  2oz.  of  fresh  butter; 
soak  the  slices  of  bread  in  it,  then  let  drain  for  five  minutes  on  a  sieve, 
then  fry  them  in  boiling  butter  to  a  light  colour  and  very  crisp.  On 
each  slice  of  bread  put  one  teaspoonfnl  of  brandy  and  wine  (equal 
proportions  or  not  according  to  taste),  then  a  layer  of  jam,  and  pile 
them  up  one  on  another.  Put  all  back  in  the  oven  for  a  minute,  and 
servo  hot. 

Stuffed  Larkt.— One  dozen  of  larks  boned  and  stuffed  with  chestnuts 
(half  a  pound  of  chestnuts  boiled,  skinned,  put  through  a  wire  sieve, 
and  mixed  writh  a  small  piece  of  butter,  pepper  and  salt,  and  one  egg). 
Bake  the  larks  when  stuffed  in  a  slow  oven  for  twenty  minutes  or 
half  an  hour.  Serve  them  with  brown  breadcrumbs  and  gravy  in  a 
tureen. 

Manchester  [Pudding. — Put  a  layer  of  jam  (apricot  or  greengage) 
at  the  bottom  of  a  well-buttered  dish.  Take  40s.  of  breadcrumbs 
pour  three-quarters  of  a  pint  of  boiled  milk  over  them,  and  mix  with 
302.  of  fresh  butter,  3  eggs,  and  some  powdered  sugar  well  beaten 
together,  leaving  out  the  whites  of  two  for  a  whip.  Put  the  mixture 
on  the  top  of  the  jam.  Bake  the  whole  and  turn  it  out ;  put  on  the 
whip  when  done  and  set  it  in  the  oven  for  a  minute.  N.B. — Exceed¬ 


ingly  good  cold,  and  cream  whipped  can  be  used  instead  of  white  of 
egg  in  either  case,  and  is  much  nicer. 

Cream. — A  pint  of  good  thick  cream,  half  an  o  ince  of  gelatme. 
Dissolve  the  gelatine  in  a  cup  with  a  little  warm  water ;  when  it  is 
melted  pour  it  into  the  cream,  whisking  it  continually,  and  the  gelatine 
must  not  be  allowed  to  get  cold.  When  it  is  nearly  thick  enough 
add  sugar  and  flavouring. 

We  have  not  space  enough  for  another  article  on  Little  Dishes  this 
month,  so  I  must  record  in  this  page  the  success  of  the  little  experi¬ 
ment  I  mentioned  last  month  with  cocoa  and  the  cream  milk.  Vanilla 
flavouring  is  a  great  improvement  to  shapes  of  chocolate.  I  can 
recommend  the  following  recipe  for  Ginger  Cordial. — A  gallon  of 
whiskey,  6  lemoas  (whole),  2oz.  of  ground  ginger,  loz.  of  caraway  seeds, 
6lbs.  of  lump  sugar,  50Z.  of  bitter  almonds,  foz.  of  sweet  almonds, 
2lbe.  of  raiaiDS.  Put  all  into  a  crock;  stir  it  every  day  for  three 
weeks;  filter  through  three  folds  of  blotting-paper. — Humming-Bird. 

Will  Huuming-Bird  give  A  Penniless  Lass  instructions  for 
making  real  Scotch  porridge  ?  [The  first  essential  is  to  obtain  the 
coarse  Scotch  oatmeal,  which  can  only  be  purchased  at  a  few  shops  in 
London,  where  A  Penniless  Lass  lives.  If  you  wish  to  make  a 
cupful  of  porridge,  put  a  cupful  of  water  on  the  fire  in  a  clean  sauce¬ 
pan  ;  if  a  quart  of  porridge  is  required,  put  on  a  quart  of  water. 
When  the  water  has  nearly  come  to  the  boil,  sift  in  the  oatmeal 
gradually  and  slowly  from  the  left  hand,  stirring  the  water  all  the 
time  with  the  right.  If  you  leave  off  stirring  while  the  meal  is  being 
added,  or  if  you  add  it  too  quickly,  your  porridge  will  be  in  lumps, 
and  it  ought  to  be  as  smooth  as  possible.  Continue  sifting  in  the 
meal  until  you  consider  the  porridge  sufficiently  thick.  Then  put  in 
some  salt,  and  stir  the  mixture  till  it  begius  to  boil.  Then  set  it  a 
little  back  from  the  fire,  but  not  so  far  as  to  prevent  its  boiling  slowly. 
It  must  boil,  not  merely  simmer,  for  fully  half  an  hour,  and  longer 
than  this  if  the  quantity  be  large.  Oatmeal  needs  much  boiling. 
Porridge  should  be  stirred  with  a  round  wooden  stick.  A  spoon  does 
not  do  the  work  efficiently.  It  is  eaten  with  milk,  and  some  thick 
cream  is  an  excellent  addition.  Oatmeal  retains  heat  for  a  long  time, 
and  care  must  consequently  be  taken  in  giving  porridge  to  children. 
It  does  not  come  naturally  to  them  to  cat  warily  round  the  edges,  as 
they  will  after  they  get  accustomed  to  the  dish.  The  fire  should  bo 
moderate,  or  the  oatmeal  will  rtick  to  the  saucepan  and  bum.  Many 
people  will  tell  yon  that  porridge,  oven  when  well  made,  is  an  abomi¬ 
nation,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  burned  porridge  is  a  very  horrible 
mess.  It  is  true  that  a  certain  amount  of  early  training  in  porridge- 
eating  is  necessary  to  a  true  appreciation  of  this  national  dish,  but 
even  doctors  never  differ  as  to  the  excellent  qualities  of  oatmeal,  and 
it  should  be  introduced  into  nursery  circles  as  early  as  possible  and 
in  a  variety  of  forms.  Make  a  note  of  the  fact  that  if  yon  forget  the 
salt,  your  porridge  will  not  be  at  all  nice.  It  will  not  do  to  add  it 
afterwards.  The  salt  must  be  boiled  with  it.] 
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FLOWEI?  GAROEMS: 

HOW  TO  KEEP  THEM  GAY  ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  SUMMER  QUARTER. 


N  the  January  number  we  entered  upon  the 
consideration  of  that  interesting  question 
which  stands  at  the  head  of  our  present 
article,  viz.,  how  to  keep  our  flower- 
gardens  gay  all  the  year  round.  Our 
remarks  then  were  confined  to  the  Spring 
quarter  of  the  year  ;  we  purpose,  therefore,  at 
this  time  to  renew  the  subject  with  especial 
reference  to  the  Summer  season.  It  is  difficult, 
-'i-  indeed  we  may  say  impossible,  accurately  to 
fj  define  the  seasons.  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn, 
^  and  Winter  have,  undoubtedly,  a  real  existence, 
and  yet  no  one  can  say  with  certainty  when  they 
begin  or  when  they  end.  The  ordinary  quarters  of  the 
year  are  at  once  recognised  by  everybody.  Quarter-day, 
to  those  who  pay  rent  and  to  those  who  receive  it, 
represents  a  point  of  time  well  defined  and  easily 
remembered ;  but  not  so  the  seasons.  The  year,  we 
know,  passes  through  these  different  phases  ;  once  in 
every  twelve  months  they  succeed  each  other  in  the 
regular  order  in  which  we  have  here  given  them.  But 
though  four  in  number,  they  are  not  necessarily  exact 
quarters  of  the  whole  year.  They  are  neither  exact  in 
beginning  nor  exact  in  duration.  Frequently  a  particular 
season  is  too  encroaching,  and  sometimes  so  retiring  as  to 
be  almost  lost.  They  are  bound  by  no  definite  laws — 
none,  at  least,  that  are  under  our  own  control.  They 
are  not  of  man’s  invention,  but  they  are  wildings  of 
Nature  which  come  and  go  of  their  own  good  pleasure, 
while  ever  and  anon  delighting  to  make  sport  of  man’s 
purposes.  And  yet  to  the  gardener  they  are  all- 

important.  With  an  anxious  eye  he  watches  these 
changes.  The  seasons  are  everything  to  him,  for  by 
them  he  regulates  his  occupation.  Still,  however 
watchful  of  the  weather  and  cognisant  of  its  peculiarities, 
the  best-informed  gardener  cannot  tell  when  this  year’s 
Summer  will  begin.  Some  time  during  the  month  of 
May  we  may  expect  it.  At  any  rate  the  month  of  May 
must  not  be  suffered  to  pass  by  without  full  preparation 
being  made  for  it.  We  are  now  passing  through 
Spring,  and  in  our  article  in  January  we  promised  our 
readers  that  if  they  would  attend  to  our  directions  for 
the  Spring  quarter  they  should  not  find  their  gardens 
less  gay  than  usual  during  the  Summer  months.  We 
hasten  to  redeem  this  promise  by  offering  such  practical 
remarks  as  the  subject  of  Summer  decoration  may 
suggest.  In  our  uncertain  climate  it  is  certainly  not 
desirable  to  begin  Summer  operations  before  the  end  of 
May.  The  May  moon  is  ever  regarded  by  us  with  a 
well-founded  suspicion.  We  can  recall  to  memory 
many  severe  frosts  and  much .  sad  destruction  at  this 
fickle  period,  and  we  never  feel  secure  in  entrusting  our 
chcMcest  plants  to  beds  and  borders  before  the  May 
moon  is  well  upon  the  wane. 

The  necessary  preparation  for  Summer  planting 


involves  much  time  and  thoughtful  consideration. 
Early  in  April  the  entire  stock  of  bedding  plants  should 
be  well  looked  over,  removed  from  greenhouses  and 
pits  and  set  to  harden  upon  a  north  border  with  just 
sufficient  shelter  at  first  to  enable  them  to  bear  the 
change,  and  to  screen  them  from  cutting  winds  and 
frost.  At  the  same  time  as  many  cuttings  as  possible 
should  be  taken  to  increase  the  stock,  especially  when 
there  is  a  known  deficiency  of  any  particular  sorts.  A 
deficiency  there  is  almost  sure  to  be,  for  we  never  yet 
saw  the  garden  which  was  overstocked  in  every 
respect.  Autumn-raised  cuttings  of  the  ordinary 
bedding  plants,  such  as  geraniums,  verbenas,  gazenias, 
heliotropes,  ageratum,  lobelias,  niphalia,  &c.,  if  they  have 
made  good  growth,  will  often  at  this  season,  with 
much  advantage  to  themselves  in  point  of  symmetry, 
yield  many  small  pieces  for  cuttings,  which,  if  struck  in 
a  little  heat,  will  make  good  plants  by  the  end  of  May 
or  the  beginning  of  June.  Our  readers  may  ask  why 
we  omit  from  our  list  the  calceolarias,  C.  aurea  fforabunda 
being  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  bedding  plants. 
The  reason  is,  we  find  the  greatest  difficulty  in  rabing 
these  plants  from  Spring  cuttings.  There  is  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  striking  them  in  Autumn,  but  after  many  years’ 
trial  we  confess  that  we  have  signally  failed  in  raising 
Spring  cuttings  of  them  in  heat,  and  our  interest  in  all 
gardening  work  is  such  that  we  shall  be  truly  thankful 
to  any  one  who  will  tell  us  the  secret  of  success.  In 
addition  to  these,  taken  from  the  Autumn-raised  plants, 
cuttings  can  be  obtained  from  such  old  plants  as  have 
been  in  bloom  in  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory  during 
the  Winter  season.  Indeed,  everything  that  can  be 
spared  and  that  will  strike  should  be  struck  as  early  as 
may  be  in  Spring  to  assist  the  Summer  quarter. 

In  every  garden,  by  the  first  or  second  week  in  April, 
a  hotbed  and  frames  should  be  at  work,  not  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  multiplying  cuttings,  but  in  order  to 
raise  the  many  choice  annuals  which  are  so  useful  for 
bedding  purposes.  Among  these  we  may  mention 
stocks  of  different  sorts,  asters,  calliopsis,  Gailbardia 
picta.  Phlox  Drummondii,  zinnias  single  and  double  of 
the  different  shades  of  colour,  petunias,  blue  lobelia, 
portulacca,  mixed  salpiglossis,  the  handsome  gold- 
striped  French  marigold,  and  the  dwarf  pigmy  also ; 
the  sweet-scented  Humea  elegans.the  pretty  little  golden¬ 
leaved  pyrethrum,  so  useful  for  edging,  &c.,  &c. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  have  a  gay  garden  without 
some  or  all  of  these,  for  in  our  estimation  gaiety  de¬ 
pends  quite  as  much  upon  variety  as  it  does  upon 
brilliancy  of  colouring.  Where  this  list  is  fully  carried 
out,  and  the  best  seed  has  been  procured,  there  is  little 
fear  that  a  good  effect  will  not  be  produced.  The  cost 
of  small  packets  of  these  seeds  is  very  trifling.  They 
range  in  price  from  threepence  to  a  shilling  each.  But 
if  raised  plants  are  purchased,  as  the  nurserymen  sell 
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them,  at  so  much  a  dozen,  the  cost  of  a  supply  sufficient 
to  stock  even  a  moderate-sized  garden  will  amount  to  a 
considerable  sum.  Eighty  or  one  hundred  dozen  plants 
will  not  cover  a  very  large  space  of  ground  when  set 
at  an  average  distance  from  each  other  of  eight  inches, 
and  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  calculate  their  cost  at  two 
shillings,  or  perhaps  half-a-crown,  a  dozen.  With  a 
good  hotbed  and  three  or  four  frames  there  is  little  or 
no  difficulty  in  raising  any  amount  of  seeds  in  the  Spring, 
and  from  the  first  week  in  April  till  the  last  week  in 
May  there  is  ample  time  to  forward  the  growth  of  any 
of  the  useful  sorts  we  have  mentioned,  so  that  the  plants 
can  come  in  for  Summer  bedding. 

Amateurs  will  find  it  very  desirable  to  draw  out  upon 
paper  a  rough  plan  of  their  flower-gardens  every  year, 
and  to  make  a  note  of  the  manner  in  which  the  different 
beds  are  cropped  and  the  number  of  plants  which  each 
has  taken.  These  plans,  if  kept  from  year  to  year  in  a 
book  or  fastened  together  at  the  top  right-hand  corner, 
as  a  lawyer  does  his  brief-sheets,  will  prove  very  useful 
for  reference,  and  serve  to  prevent  that  sameness  of 
yearly  arrangement  which  is  so  frequently  to  be  remarked 
in  private  gardens. 

Of  course,  before  any  Summer  plants  can  be  set  out 
in  May,  the  beds  and  borders  must  be  made  ready  to 
receive  them.  All  the  Spring  occupants,  from  the  centres 
at  any  rate,  must  be  cleared  away ;  but  border  plants, 
such  as  narcissus,  jonquils,  scillas,  crocuses,  the  leu- 
cogum,  and  other  bulbs,  may  be  left  to  die  down  in  a 
natural  way  ;  indeed,  on  no  consideration  must  any  of 
their  leaves  be  cut  off*  while  fresh  and  green,  for  this 
will  spoil  the  flowers  for  another  year.  If  any  bulbous 
plants,  as  may  be  the  case  with  hyacinths  and  tulips,  are 
so  placed  as  to  interfere  with  Summer  planting,  they  may 
be  carefully  taken  up  with  a  trowel  with  as  large  a  ball 
of  earth  as  possible,  and  planted  in  sand  or  some  light 
mould  in  any  sheltered  spot.  We  shall  perhaps  startle 
our  readers  if  we  say  that  a  “  reserve  garden”  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  enable  any  of  them  properly  to  carry  out  what 
we  design.  Such,  however,  is  really  the  case.  There 
is  something  grand-sounding  in  the  name  ;  but  what  we 
mean  by  a  reserve  garden  is  nothing  more  than  a  small 
piece  of  ground,  with  a  north  aspect,  in  the  kitchen- 
garden  or  elsewhere,  to  serve  as  a  nursery  for  plants 
that  are  out  of  season.  Here  shrubs  and  pots,  such  as 
aucubas,  laurustinus,  hollies,  Japanese  evergreens, 
variegated  ivies,  &c.,  &c.,  which  we  suggested  should 
be  used  for  plunging  in  beds  which  otherwise  would  be 
empty  during  Winter  and  early  Spring,  may  be  set  at 
rest  for  another  season.  Of  their  treatment  we  shall 
Sf>eak  in  our  Autumn  number. 

Primroses,  auriculas,  anemones,  ranunculus,  and  such¬ 
like  plants,  even  if  they  are  not  out  of  bloom  entirely, 
must,  before  May  ends,  be  removed  to  the  same  ground, 
where  they  can  be  set  in  and  occasionally  watered  if  the 
weather  is  very  dry.  These  plants  may  be  packed 
close  together,  and  it  will  generally  be  found  that  a  rod 
of  ground,  which,  as  our  readers  know,  is  thirty  yards 
long  by  one  yard  wide,  or  at  any  rate  two  rods,  will 
make  an  ample  “reserve”  for  most  villa  gardens.  If 
there  can  be  a  choice  of  situation  this  piece  of  ground 
should  be  with  a  north  aspect,  as  we  have  ^ready 


observed,  out  of  sight  of  the  flower-garden,  and  as  near 
to  the  potting-house  as  possible. 

Another  point  requiring  attention  before  planting  is 
begun  is  the  condition  of  the  soil  in  the  different  beds 
and  borders.  Upon  this  subject  we  can  only  make 
some  very  general  remarks  which  our  readers  must 
apply  to  their  own  particular  cases.  It  is  vain  to  expect 
fine  flowers  and  rich  colouring  without  a  good  soil 
for  the  plants  to  grow  in.  Fresh  manure,  however, 
is  not  generally  desirable,  for  although  it  promotes 
growth,  it  develops  foliage  rather  than  flowers.  Pre¬ 
suming  that  the  beds  were  well  treated  with  manure  as 
soon  as  they  were  cleared  in  Autumn,  if  anything  is 
required  to  be  done  at  the  present  season,  a  dressing  of 
half  fresh  soil  and  half  well-rotted  manure  will  be  best. 
If,as  the  season  advances, the  growth  of  plants  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  bed  is  not  so  vigorous  as  it  ought  to  be,  weak  liquid 
manure  may  be  given  two  or  three  times  a  week,  or, 
what  is  better,  a  little  guano  or  dry  powdered  cowdung 
may  be  sprinkled  over  the  surface  just  before  a  shower 
of  rain.  We  are  no  advocates  for  artificial  watering ; 
it  is  troublesome,  expensive,  and,  unless  great  judgment 
be  used,  it  does  more  harm  than  good.  At  the  time  of 
planting  our  practice  is  to  put  water  into  the  hole  made 
for  each  plant ;  but  after  this  we  give  no  more  unless 
under  exceptional  circumstances,  when  it  is  given  as 
medicine  to  any  particular  plant  that  may  be  in  a 
sickly  state.  In  any  good,  deep,  rich  loamy  soil 
like  ours,  plants,  when  once  comfortably  settled,  if 
left  to  themselves,  will  send  their  roots  downwards, 
and  are  sure  to  find  all  the  moisture  they  require, 
whereas  if  watered  on  the  surface  they  naturally 
send  their  roots  upwards,  which  soon  become  scorched 
by  the  direct  action  of  the  Summer  sun  to  the  im¬ 
poverishment  and  injury  of  the  plants. 

We  are  well  aware  that  we  are  stating  our  experi¬ 
ence  upon  a  very  delicate  subject,  and  we  must  guard 
against  being  mistaken.  It  is  not  every  garden  that  can 
do  without  Summer  watering ;  but  wherever  it  can  be 
dispensed  with,  the  plants,  for  the  reason  given  above, 
will  be  the  stronger  and  the  better  for  it.  The  soil  and 
subsoil  must  both  be  naturally  good  ;  where  these  are 
dry,  and  poor,  and  sandy,  it  is  obvious  nothing  will  live 
without  continual  watering. 

A  full  stock  of  plants  being  ready  at  hand,  and 
beds  and  borders  having  been  made  ready  to  receive 
them,  the  next  step  is  so  to  dispose  of  our  Summer 
bedding  stock  as  to  make  the  best  and  most  lasting 
display. 

Villa  flower-gardens  are  generally  laid  out  upon  one 
plan.  There  is  a  grass  lawn  studded  with  beds  and 
edged  with  deep  flower-borders  and  gravel-walks  ;  and 
if  the  extent  of  the  lawn  and  the  good  taste  of  the 
owner  permit  it,  there  are  a  few  choice  evergreen  shrubs, 
perhaps  one  or  two  cedars,  thuyas,  or  other  conifers. 
These  serve  to  break  the  view  and  give  extent  to  the 
garden,  making  a  little  landscape  out  of  what  otherwise 
would  all  be  revealed  at  first  sight.  We  have  frequently 
had  occasion  to  admire  the  tasteful  manner  in  which 
many  of  the  very  small  pieces  of  ground  on  which  subur¬ 
ban  villas  stand  are  laid  out.  However,  with  this  at 
present  we  are  not  concerned  ;  our  object  is  to  furnish 
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these  beds  and  borders  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  the 
best  possible  floral  effect. 

For  this  purpose  two  plans  are  adopted,  which  are 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  names  of  the 
massed,  or  uniform,  and  the  mixed  systems.  In  the 
former  flowers  of  the  same  kind,  and  of  the  same 
colour,  are  placed  by  themselves  in  separate  beds,  or 
arranged  ribbon  fashion  along  the  borders,  while  in  the 
latter  flowers  of  various  sorts  and  various  colours  are 
blended  together.  Both  plans  have  their  admirers  and 
advocates,  but  both  are  very  fairly  open  to  criticism. 
We  certainly  give  a  decided  preference  to  the  latter, 
especially  in  the  case  of  large  beds,  and  for  reasons 
which  we  think  will  approve  themselves  to  many  of  our 
readers,  as  they  become  known  in  the  course  of  our 
remarks. 

Though  the  uniform  or  massed  bedding  system  has 
had  a  long  run  of  popularity,  there  is  something  in  it 
extremely  tiring  to  the  eyes.  The  interest  in  flowers, 
at  least  in  our  opinion,  is  very  much  diminished  by 
looking  at  them  en  masse.  A  large  bed  of  blazing 
scarlet  geraniums,  and  another  near  it  gaudily  bright 
with  the  rich  blossoms  of  calceolaria  aurea  floriounda, 
is  undoubtedly  an  attractive  sight ;  but  it  is  more  attrac¬ 
tive  at  a  distance  than  near.  We  recognise  every  flower 
in  these  beds  directly  we  see  it ;  we  hardly  ever  care  to 
go  close  and  scrutinise,  for  there  is  only  one  single  sort 
of  flower  to  be  seen  in  each.  There  is  nothing  to  re¬ 
pay  the  care  and  trouble  of  minute  examination  which 
is  so  peculiarly  delightful  to  the  florist,  and  we  may  say 
to  most  garden  visitors.  When  beds  are  arranged  upon 
this  system,  it  is  only  a  very  few  sorts  of  plants  that 
receive  proper  attention  ;  very  many  useful  varieties  are 
neglected  altogether ;  each  bed  having  a  distinct  occu¬ 
pant,  the  sorts  are  of  course  limited  by  the  number  of 
the  beds.  Scarlet  geraniums,  yellow  and  brown  calceo¬ 
larias,  verbenas,  petunias,  asters,  stocks,  phloxes,  zin¬ 
nias  double  or  single — these,  with  some  few  sorts  of 
foliaged  zonale  geraniums,  make  up  a  list  that  is,  when 
so  arranged,  large  enough  even  for  a  good-sized  garden. 
If,  however,  the  mixed  bedding  system  be  adopted,  an 
endless  variety  of  flowers  can  be  introduced,  and  every 
bed  furnished  in  this  manner  will  invite  and  receive  the 
closest  inspection,  and  produce  an  effect  throughout  the 
season  which,  while  at  all  times  gay,  is  continually  vary¬ 
ing  in  colour  and  in  character.  Take,  as  illustrations 
of  the  two  systems,  a  large  centre  bed  planted  one  year 
with  nothing  but  scarlet  geraniums,  fringed,  it  may  be, 
with  echeverias,  blue  lobelia,  or  some  other  of  our  ordi¬ 
nary  edging  plants.  During  the  whole  Summer  there  is 
no  variety ;  as  long  as  the  flowers  last  in  bloom  scarlet 
prevails.  Plant  the  same  bed  another  year  on  the 
mixed  system ;  say  that  eight  dozen  plants  are  required 
to  stock  it ;  instead  of  this  number  of  only  one  sort,  all 
scarlet,  there  may  now  be  eighteen  or  twenty,  or  even 
more,  different  sorts  of  plants  with  flowers  of  various 
shapes  and  every  shade  of  colouring,  giving  a  fresh 
aspect  to  the  bed  every  few  weeks.  We  can  approach 
such  a  bed,  look  into  it  closely,  ask  the  names  of  the 
different  plants,  and  in  a  variety  of  ways  have  our 
interest  called  forth  by  its  general  appearance. 

Again,  we  are  quite  certain  which  of  these  two  beds 


can  be  made  to  last  in  flower  the  longest  time.  Upon 
this  point,  however,  we  will  not  now  dwell,  for  it  will 
engage  our  attention  when  we  come  to  speak  of  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  Autumnal  quarter. 

Although  we  give  a  decided  preference  to  the  mixed 
over  the  uniform  system  of  bedding,  we  would  advocate 
its  adoption  in  the  case  of  small  villa  gardens  only  for 
the  larger  beds.  Where  beds  are  necessarily  small, 
plants  of  one  sort  and  one  colour  are  most  suitable. 
Upon  a  very  extensive  lawn  there  is  plenty  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  two  systems  to  be  carried  out  at  the  same 
time,  the  largest  beds  being  arranged  upon  one  plan, 
and  the  smaller  upon  the  other.  In  this  case,  in  the 
former  a  large  number  of  herbaceous  plants  and  roses 
upon  their  own  roots  can  be  introduced ;  but  in  the 
class  of  gardens  in  whose  interest  we  are  writing,  these 
are  perhaps  better  confined  to  borders.  The  lawn  with 
its  beds  should  undoubtedly  receive  the  first  considera¬ 
tion  in  summer  planting.  These  beds  should  be  well 
shaped  and  well  arranged  in  reference  to  each  other, 
and  as  much  as  possible  the  effect  from  the  drawing¬ 
room  windows  should  be  studied.  Angular  beds  do 
not  suit  the  growth  of  plants  so  well  as  those  that  have 
their  corners  rounded  ;  still,  where  beds  are  numerous, 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  avoid  angles,  for  variety  in  shape 
adds  much  to  the  general  interest.  The  different  crosses, 
as  the  Maltese  and  St.  Andrew’s  cross,  make  very  pretty 
beds,  and  so  do  the  forms  of  certain  leaves,  such  as  the 
ivy,  the  oak,  and  the  maple. 

When  we  speak  so  favourably  of  mixed  bedding  our 
readers  will  not  imagine  that  we  would  tolerate  the  indis¬ 
criminate  setting  of  plants  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  bed — far  otherwise.  To  plant  a  mixed  bed  well 
involves  no  mean  care  and  skilfulness.  A  proper 
balance,  not  only  in  the  height  of  the  specimens  it  con¬ 
tains,  but  in  colouring  also,  must  be  preserved  through¬ 
out.  It  would  be  a  fatal  error  to  put  dwarf  plants  in 
the  centre  and  tall  ones  at  the  edges,  and  also  to  have  all 
scarlet  or  crimson  in  one  part,  and  nothing  but  yellow 
in  another.  A  proper  mixed  bed  is  a  beautiful  mosaic 
of  flowers  instead  of  stones.  This  is  a  matter  which 
can  safely  be  left  to  the  good  taste  of  our  lady  gardeners  ; 
we  may,  however,  offer  a  few  suggestions  upon  the 
floral  arrangement  of  the  smaller  beds.  Any  of  the 
good  bronze  geraniums,  as  bronze-queen  and  others, 
make  the  best  display  when  planted  together  with  an 
edging  of  dark  blue  lobelia.  The  Mountain  of  Light, 
and  other  silver  geraniums  of  the  same  class,  can  be 
planted  in  the  same  way.  Mangles ’s  Silver  Chain  in¬ 
termixed  with  Gazania  Splendeus,  and  Purple  King 
Verbena  intermixed  with  the  dwarf  yellow  pyrethrum, 
make  very  pretty  small  beds.  Zinnias,  which  are  tall, 
stifF-growlng  plants,  intermix  well  with  petunias,  and 
with  either  of  these  the  Ricinus,  with  its  fine  expan¬ 
sive  palmate  foliage,  forms  a  striking  effect.  The  Ricinus, 
or  Palma  Christi,  of  which  R.  Sanguineus  is  perhaps 
the  best  variety,  gives  an  Oriental  aspect  to  a  lawn.  We 
had  last  year  five  plants  in  a  line  along  the  centre  of  an 
oval-shaped  bed  about  five  yards  Icng,  the  remaining 
space  being  filled  with  a  mixture  of  zonale  geraniums, 
zinnias,  &c.,  &c.  The  bed  was  much  admired,  and 
lasted  until  the  frost  of  Autumn.  This  year  we  intend 
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planting  the  same  bed  with  Rlclnns  and  a  lot  of  seedling 
geraniums  which  we  raised  last  season,  and  out  of  which 
we  hope  to  find  one  or  two  that  may  be  worth  saving. 

With  a  word  or  two  upon  border  planting  we  must 
draw  our  remarks  to  a  close.  Borders  are  frequently 
planted  ribbon  fashion — that  is,  with  their  plants  of  the 
same  sort  and  colour  in  rows,  each  row  being  a  different 
sort  of  plant  and  of  a  different  colour.  In  this  way  a 
very  striking  effect  may  be  produced ;  but  there  is  great 
stiffness  and  formality.  A  very  large  garden  may  admit 


of  a  border  being  so  arranged,  but,  in  our  opinion, 
flower-borders  in  general  are  far  more  attractive  and 
interesting  when  planted  with  herbaceous  perennials  and 
just  sufficient  Summer  bedding  plants  to  fill  up  vacant 
sptaces  and  keep  them  bright  and  gay,  in  harmony  with 
the  beds  upon  the  lawn.  Flower-borders  are  also 
very  suitable  places  for  roses.  Of  these,  so  useful 
and  ornamental  at  all  seasons,  we  may  perhaps  seem 
hitherto  to  have  been  somewhat  neglectful,  but  we 
shall  reserve  our  remarks  for  the  next  article. 


HOME  HEE 

f  CHAPTER  VI. — THE  ART  OF  CUTTING- 

HE  attention  of  the  inexperienced  must  be 
directed  to  the  fact  that  the  directions 
given  in  these  articles  for  cutting-out  the 
patterns  are  not  to  be  mistaken  for  cutting 
the  material  itself  upon  which  the  ready- 
...ade  pattern,  or  that  made  from  these  given 
^  instructions,  is  to  be  laid.  The  hints  which 
Jii'  which  are  about  to  be  given  for  cutting-out 
dresses,  &c.,  must  have  the  indispensable  aid 
w  of  plates  of  the  current  fashions  or  the  ready- 
jL  made  pattern.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
* this  latter  can  be  altered  to  suit  any  figure, 
but  the  difficulty  of  altering  a  pattern  is  almost  equal  to 
that  of  making  one. 

Always  to  succeed  in  making  a  good  pattern  and  to 
know  how  to  adapt  it  to  different  figures,  without, 
however,  detracting  from  the  style  of  the  pattern,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  measurements  from  the  person  for 
whom  the  garment  is  intended. 

A  high  body  (unpicked )  may  answer  the  purpose, 
but  very  imperfectly  in  comparison  to  the  measure¬ 
ments  taken  from  the  figure  itself.  Every  one  does 
not  understand  measurements  in  the  same  way.  Some 
make  them  incomplete  or  give  wrong  measurements, 
which  only  embarrass  and  create  such  mistakes  as  to 
render  the  garment  useless. 

The  right  proportions  of  the  human  figure  are  per¬ 
fect,  and  so  beautifully  combined  that  if  the  size  of 
one  part  be  known  the  exact  measure  of  all  the  other 
parts  can  be  ascertained. 

Thus  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  measure  of  wrist, 
neck,  and  waist  is  often  taken,  so  that  either  forms  a 
starting  point  for  the  whole.  Thus  the  size  of  the 
wrist  is  half  the  measure  of  the  neck  ;  that  of  the  neck 
half  the  waist ;  half  the  waist  is  the  length  from  the 
waist  to  the  throat.  The  size  of  the  waist  is  equal  to 
the  inner  length  of  the  arm  ;  the  length  of  the  arm  is 
equal  to  the  width  of  the  chest ;  two-thirds  of  the  size 
of  the  waist  are  equal  to  the  length  and  width  of  the 
back ;  one-third  the  size  of  the  waist  is  equal  to  the 
width  of  the  shoulder  and  to  the  length  of  the  side,  and 
thus  throughout. 

These  complicated  calculations  will  not  be  of  much  ser- 
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vice  to  the  inexperienced  or  to  novices,  even  supposing 
that  these  rules  are  followed,  considering  that  figures 
in  exact  proportion  form  the  exception  and  not  the  rule. 
A  pattern  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  pro¬ 
portion  may  look  exceedingly  nice,  but,  as  is  continually 
the  case,  will  not  fit  without  many  alterations.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  seen  that  the  more  simple  and  direct  plan 
is  to  take  some  additional  measurements,  which  being 
always  extremely  exact  and  directly  applicable,  will 
prevent  wrong  calculations. 

Thanks  to  the  exactness  of  eye  obtained  by  the  good 
habit  of  never  working  without  measurements,  practice 
will  make  easy  the  different  alterations  required  by 
different  figures.  Thus  let  us  suppose  that  a  pattern 
has  to  be  made  for  a  distorted  figure  ;  this  can  be  cut 
allowing  for  the  personal  defect,  of  which  the  measure 
will  have  been  especially  taken. 

As  the  form  of  all  outer  clothing  ought  to  define 
as  exactly  as  possible  the  outlines  of  the  body,  especially 
at  the  present  time,  when  garments  are  made  so  as  to 
cling  tightly  to  the  figure,  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  it 
is  most  necessary  to  make  the  seams  of  all  clothing  as 
regular  and  even  as  possible.  It  is  of  great  importance 
to  know  how  to  sew  well,  and  even  when  possessing 
a  sewing-machine,  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  the 
perusal  alone  of  our  “  Home  Needlework”  is  sufficient 
to  insure  success.  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  aid, 
in  a  gradual  and  methodical  way,  those  who  are  de¬ 
sirous  of  perfecting  themselves  in  the  art  of  cutting- out 
and  making  clothes,  and  at  the  same  time  making  the 
study  easier  and  quicker,  for  which  end  a  little  practice 
is  always  necessary. 

No  theory  or  explanation  can  benefit  a  person  who 
has  not  learned  how  to  use  a  needle  skilfully.  Such  a 
one  must  do  much  for  herself  if  she  wishes  to  acquire 
a  certain  dexterity  of  the  fingers  which  is  indispensable 
in  order  successfully  to  undertake  making  garments. 
It  is  of  consequence  to  understand  the  different  sorts 
of  seams.  All  seams  are  ugly  if  they  are  drawn  up  or 
shortened  by  drawing  the  cotton  too  tightly.  Also  it 
is  of  importance  to  know  how  to  make  buttonholes 
(these,  it  may  be  observed,  are  exceedingly  difficult  to 
make  well) ;  also  how  to  place  a  string,  sew  on  a 
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button.  In  fact,  it  must  be  understood  that  the  better 
a  person  knows  how  to  do  “  plain  sewing”  {i-e.,  make 
linen  garments,  the  instructions  for  which  formed  the 
preceding  chapters)^the  better  will  she  be  able  to  make 
dresses. 

The  necessary  measurements  to  be  taken  for  easily 
making  a  pattern  for  oneself  are  here  carefully  shown. 

Yabds.  In. 

1.  Length  of  skirt  in  the  front  . 

2.  „  „  at  the  back  . 

3.  Length  of  tlie  front  of  the  boily  . 

4.  Widtli  of  tlie  chest  .... 

6.  Height  of  the  side  .... 

6.  Si/.e  of  waist  ..... 

7.  1st  lieight  of  shoulder  .... 

8.  2nd  height  of  slioulder  .... 

9.  Si/.e  of  neck . 

10.  Length  of  the  l)aek  .... 

11.  Width  of  tile  back  .... 

12.  Width  of  the  slioulder  .... 

13.  Size  of  the  armhole  .... 

14.  Width  of  the  shoulders  from  one  side  to 

the  other . 

By  the  aid  of  a  table  such  as  the  above  every  mea¬ 
surement  can  be  inserted  luithout  exception. 

Upon  measurements  taken  with  precision  and  inscribed 
upon  such  a  table  (as  just  shown)  depends  the  fit  of  all 
garments.  A  yard  measure,  upon  which  the  inches  are 
clearly  marked,  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  length  of 
all  parts,  when  ascertained,  is  to  be  marked  in  full ;  but 
in  the  case  of  the  width  only  half  the  measurement  is 
noted.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  back,  as  the 
chest,  represents  two  equal  halves ;  it  is  therefore 
evident  that  it  is  sufficient  to  know  the  size  of  one  half 
of  the  back  or  chest  rightly  to  obtain  the  other,  and 
thus  the  nuhole  width.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  never 
more  than  half  a  pattern  is  made  or  required.  If  such 
be  cut,  for  instance,  for  the  right  side,  and  placed  on 
the  material  which  is  to  be  cut  out  from  it,  by  turning 
the  pattern  over  the  left  side  can  be  obtained,  and  the 
material  cut  from  it.  This  plan,  besides  saving  the 
trouble  of  cutting  out  both  sides  of  the  pattern,  has  the 
merit  of  insuring  that  both  sides  (when  cut  from  it)  are 
of  exactly  the  same  size. 

Measurements  I  and  2. — Length  of  the  skirt  front  and 
back. — One  end  of  the  yard  measure  is  placed  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  back  at  the  centre  of  the  waist,  and 
drawn  down  until  the  required  length  of  the  dress  be 
obtained.  The  length  of  the  front  of  the  dress  is  taken 
from  the  waist  to  the  feet.  These  measures  are  marked 
in  full,  being  those  of  length,  as  above  explained. 

Length  of  the  front  of  the  body. — The  measure  is  to  be 
placed  at  the  hollow  of  the  neck  in  a  straight  line  to 
the  waist.  It  must  be  remarked  that  the  waist  ought 
to  be  fairly  shown,  the  exact  position  of  which  ought 
to  be  just  above  the  hips.  If  a  straight  line  be  held 
across  the  hips  the  centre  of  the  line  will  be  the  spot 
where  to  place  the  lower  measurement  for  the  length 
of  the  body.  In  the  case  of  the  jacket  bodies  so  much 


in  vogue  the  waist  is  firmly  indicated,  and  this  measure¬ 
ment  would  be  the  same  as  for  a  plain  bodice,  with  the 
additional  number  of  inches  added  which  might  be 
required  for  the  basque  of  the  jacket. 

Width  of  the  chest. — The  measure  is  to  be  laid  from 
one  side  of  the  chest  at  the  side  of  the  right  arm,  and 
taken  loosely  across  the  fullest  part  of  the  chest  towards 
the  left  arm.  This  measure,  being  that  of  nvidth,  is 
shown  at  the  half. 

Length  of  the  side. — The  measure  is  placed  under  the 
arm  and  taken  to  the  hip.  This  measure  is  marked  in 
full. 

Size  of  the  waist. — The  yard  measure  is  to  be  placed 
round  the  waist  and  joined  in  the  front,  allowing  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  more  than  the  exact  size.  This  is 
marked  in  the  half. 

Height  of  the  shoulder. — Two  measurements  are  neces¬ 
sary  because  the  form  of  the  shoulder  causes  a  graceful 
curve  from  the  neck  to  the  turn  of  the  arm,  and  as  this 
curve  is  more  or  less  pronounced  in  different  figures  it 
is  necessary  to  take  frst  the  height  of  the  shoulder  at 
the  neck ;  and,  secondly,  its  height  near  the  arm. 

First  height  of  the  shoulder. —  The  measure  is  to  be 
placed  at  the  waist,  and  carried  over  the  shoulder  by 
the  neck  to  the  end  of  the  back  at  the  centre  of  waist. 

Second  height  of  shoulder. — ^The  measure  is  laid  at  the 
waist  by  the  hip,  and  taken  over  the  shoulder  by  the 
hollow  of  the  arm  to  the  lower  part  of  the  back  at  the 
side  of  the  waist.  These  measurements  are  carried  over 
the  chest,  &c.,  as  it  is  impossible  to  state  exactly  where 
the  line  for  the  shoulder-seam  is  to  be  placed. 

Armholes. — Passing  the  measure  under  the  arm,  it  is 
to  be  made  to  meet  (without  being  tightly  drawn)  at 
the  top  of  the  shoulder.  This  is  to  be  marked  at  the 
half. 

Length  of  the  arm. — ^The  measure  is  to  be  laid  under 
the  arm  and  taken  to  the  wrist.  This  measure  is  to  be 
marked  in  full. 

The  length  of  the  outside  of  the  arm. — To  obtain  this 
the  measure  is  to  be  laid  from  the  shoulder  about  half 
way,  and  carried  over  the  elbow  (which  must  be  bent 
slightly  during  the  process  to  allow  of  free  action  in 
the  sleeve)  to  the  back  of  the  wrist.  Of  course  this 
length  is  noted  in  full. 

Height  of  back. — This  is  taken  from  the  nape  of  the 
neck  to  the  waist,  and  must  be  marked  in  full. 

Width  of  the  back. — The  measure  is  to  be  placed  at 
the  top  of  the  “  sldepieces''  from  one  arm  to  the  other, 
drawing  the  measure  somewhat  tight.  This  measure¬ 
ment  is  to  be  marked  at  the  half. 

Size  of  the  neck. — In  order  to  obtain  this  the  measure 
is  to  be  placed  lightly  round  the  neck.  This  is  to  be 
then  foldi-'d  into  six  parts,  for  the  whole,  or  three  parts 
for  the  pattern  of  half  the  neck,  one-third  (of  the  half) 
showing  the  front  and  lowest  part  of  the  neck ;  the 
next  again  higher  ;  and  at  the  back  (or  nape)  of  the 
neck,  the  highest  part  of  the  body. 
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DESCBIPTIOI^  OUR  OUT-OUT  PAPER  PATTERI^S 

A  LADY’S  PRINCESS  POLONAISE. 


We  give  for  this  month’s  cut-out  pattern  the  shape  of  half  of  front  and  side-piece,  and  half  of  back.  It  is 

a  lady’s  Princess  polonaise,  cut  with  side-piece  extending  suitable  for  any  material,  and  can  be  worn  over  a  train 

or  demi-train  skirt.  We  have  in  one  respect  altered  it 
from  the  illustration,  by  making  the  side-piece  come  up 
to  the  shoulder,  as  shown  in  our  diagram. 

pattern  is  cut  to  fit  a  figure  about  36  inches  round 
bust,  and  about  25  inches  round  waist.  Nine  yards  of 
27-inch  material  or  5  yards  of  cashmere  will  cut  this 


^  polonaise.  By  cutting  the  breadths  longer  and  adding 
two  long  gored  lengths  at  the  back,  concealing  the  joins 
under  a  bow,  this  pattern  will  serve  for  a  Princess  dress. 
The  braiding  design  given  with  the  cut-out  jacket  in 
our  January  number,  or  the  embroidery  design  given 
with  the  demi-saison  jacket  in  our  March  number,  can 
to  the  shoulder.  As  the  illustration  is  given,  very  little  be  applied  to  trimming  the  outline  and  sleeves  of  this 
description  is  needed.  The  pattern  is  in  two  pieces —  polonaise. 


ARTIST’S  APRON,  WITH  EMBROIDERY  DESIGN. 


PRESENTED  TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS  WITH  THIS  NUMBER, 


supplied  for  Is.;  post  free, 
IS.  2d. 

The  dotted  line  shows 
where  the  deep  pocket  that 
forms  the  lower  portion  of  the 
apron  terminates,  a  large  and 
useful  pocket  that  will  prove 
serviceable  in  these  days  of  small 
or  inaccessible  pockets. 


This  useful  and  pretty  little 
apron  can  be  worked  at  a  very 
small  cost.  Any  kind  of  crash 
is  suitable,  and  the  materials  can 
be  supplied  by  Madame  Letellier^ 
30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent- 
garden,  or  by  Mr.  Francis,  16, 
Hanway-street,  Oxford- street, 
for  3s.  The  wools  alone  can  be 
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§  MUSICAL  km 

GREEABLY  to  his  announcement  Mr. 
Gye  began  his  Italian  Opera  season 
at  Covent  Garden  with  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  month,  and  though  as  yet 
little  of  importance  has  been  done,  every- 
seems  to  augur  well  for  a  successful 
n.  Something  has  been  done  to  make  the 
or  of  the  house  look]a  little  less  dingy  and 
dting  than  it  has  appeared  of  late  years, 
lot  before  it  was  wanted.  A  new  drop 
in  has  been  provided.  The  band,  if  not 
^uite  up  to  the  usual  Covent  Garden  standard , 
is  highly  efficient,  and  though  there  are  several  changes 
a  large  proportion  of  the  old  familiar  faces  are  still  to 
be  seen  in  the  ranks  ;  the  chorus  is  well  selected  and 
carefully  drilled,  and  Signor  Vianesi  is  as  careful  and 
painstaking  as  ever.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  most 
noteworthy  event  of  the  season  has  been  the  debut  of 
a  new  tenor.  Signor  Gayarre,  who  evidently  aspires  to 
fill,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  the  gap  caused  by 
Mario’s  retirement.  A  first-rate  operatic  tenor  is  a 
remarkably  scarce  article,  and  even  moderately  good 
ones  are  by  no  means  as  plentiful  as  blackberries,  and 
therefore  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  at  the  somewhat 
exaggerated  chorus  of  acclamation  which  has  greeted 
Mr.  Gye’s  latest  accession,  and  indeed,  after  all,  when 
we  call  to  mind  the  dreary  succession  of  pretenders 
that  we  have  seen,  we  are  more  than  half-inclined  to 
join  in  it  ourselves,  for  the  new  tenor,  with  obvious 
faults  both  of  voice  and  style,  is  decidedly  an  acqui¬ 
sition,  and  in  the  two  parts  which  he  has  hitherto 
played,  Fernando  in  the  Favorita  and  Raoul  de  Nangis 
in  the  Huguenots,  he  has  proved  himself  more  accept¬ 
able  than  any  tenor  since  Mario.  He  possesses  a  clear 
telling  voice  of  considerable  compass,  especially  in  the 
higher  register,  but  it  is  wanting  in  roundness  and 
fulness  of  tone,  and  when  forced,  as  is  not  unfrequently 
the  case,  is  apt  to  sound  coarse  and  metallic,  nor  is  its 
effect  at  all  enhanced  by  the  vibrato  which  is  the  bane 
of  almost  all  operatic  tenors  now-a-days,  though,  to 
do  Signor  Gayarre  justice,  he  does  not  err  in  this 
respect  quite  so  flagrantly  as  some  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries.  It  was  certainly  a  bold  experiment  to  choose 
for  his  first  appearance  the  part  in  which  Mario  made 
his  farewell  bow,  and  which  he  had  made  his  own  in 
an  especial  degree  both  vocally  and  dramatically,  and 
though  it  was  inevitable  that  the  new  comer  should 
lag  very  far  behind  his  illustrious  predecessor  in  both 
respects,  he  came  remarkably  well  out  of  the  trial, 
which  any  one  may  see  was  an  unusually  severe  one. 
About  the  best  point  in  the  whole  performance  was 
Signor  Gayarre’s  rendering  of  the  lovely  air  “  Spirto 
gentil.”  The  great  scene  in  the  previous  act  in  which 
Mario  used  to  rise  to  his  very  highest  point  of  dramatic 
power,  rushing  with  the  broken  hilt  of  his  sword  upon 
his  betrayer,  and  then  suddenly  drawing  back  with 
the  instinctive  reverence  of  a  loyal  gentleman  for  the 
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“  divinity  that  doth  hedge  in  a  king,”  fell  rather  flat, 
and  was  altogether  wanting  in  power.  In  fact,  the 
new  tenor  seemed  afraid  to  put  forth  his  whole  strength 
into  the  scene,  which  should  have  called  forth  his  very 
greatest  efforts.  A  specially  notable  feature  of  the 
performance,  by  the  way,  was  the  superb  singing  and 
acting  of  Signor  Graziani  in  the  part  of  the  king. 
The  great  baritone  was  in  many  respects  grander  than 
ever.  His  voice  is,  perhaps,  not  altogether  what  it 
was,  but  his  vocalisation  is  as  perfect  as  possible,  and 
his  phrasing  almost  faultless.  Such  a  really  mag¬ 
nificent  performance  of  the  part  has  rarely  been  seen. 
Madame  Scalchi  made  a  satisfactory  Leonora,  but  she 
has  since  resigned  the  part  to  a  debutante,  Mdlle.  Ricca, 
an  American  songstress,  of  whom  we  shall  have  to  say 
something  when  we  write  next.  In  the  Huguenots 
Signor  Gayarre  was  decidedly  more  successful  than  in 
the  Favorita.  He  seemed  to  have  gained  more  self- 
possession,  and  to  be  able  to  throw  himself  into  the 
part  with  greater  freedom.  In  the  grand  duet  scene 
with  Valentine  he  made  his  greatest  impression,  but 
he  sang  the  music  throughout  with  great  vigour  and 
considerable  dramatic  power.  The  remainder  of  the 
cast,  though  a  remarkably  good  one,  was  sufficiently 
familiar,  and  does  not,  therefore,  call  for  any  special 
notice.  Thus  Mr.  Gye  is  started  well  on  his  course, 
and  now  all  eyes  are  turned  with  eager  expectation  to 
Mr.  Mapleson  and  his  operatic  movements.  It  will 
be  pleasant  indeed  to  find  ourselves  once  more  within 
the  walls  of  the  Haymarket  Opera  House,  the  name 
and  locality  of  which,  if  not  the  actual  walls,  have  been 
associated  with  so  many  operatic  triumphs. 

The  Albert  Hall  Choral  Society  finished  their  season 
with  a  performance  on  Good  Friday  of  the  Messiah. 
As  might  naturally  have  been  expected,  the  ranks  of 
the  choir  were  somewhat  thinly  filled,  and  it  almost 
seemed  a  pity  that  the  exceptionally  fine  rendering  of 
Bach’s  Passion,  which  they  gave  the  previous  week, 
was  not  their  final  performance.  They  may  be  con¬ 
gratulated  upon  a  singularly  successful  season,  several 
of  their  performances,  notably  that  of  Israel  in  Egypt, 
having  been  up  to  the  very  highest  standard  of  ex¬ 
cellence.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  they  have 
found  it  necessary  to  stand  upon  the  old  paths  so  much. 
With  the  exception  of  Verdi’s  Requiem,  they  have  done 
nothing  but  the  best-worn  old  favourites,  but  we  are 
given  to  understand  that  they  are  obliged  to  be  guided 
in  their  selection  of  music  almost  entirely  by  pecuniary 
considerations,  and  nothing,  except  the  Elijah,  has  the 
credit  of  attracting  such  large  audiences  as  Handel’s 
most  favourite  oratorios.  We  can  only  hope  that  their 
next  season  may  be  a  more  adventurous  and  eventful 
one.  The  choir  is  an  exceedingly  fine  one,  both  as 
regards  numbers  and  executive  ability,  and  nothing 
should  be  beyond  its  reach. 

The  winter  series  of  Saturday  afternoon  concerts  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  is  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close,  and 
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by  the  time  our  next  notes  are  written  the  usual 
summer  series  will  have  been  inaugurated.  Several 
interesting  items  have  marked  the  latest  concerts.  At 
that  given  on  the  9th  of  the  month  Herr  RafTs  suite  in  D 
for  pianoforte  and  orchestra  was  performed,  the  part  of 
the  solo  instrument  being  taken  by  Mr.  Franz  Rummel, 
who  proved  himself  an  executant  of  no  ordinary  ability. 
At  the  concert  on  the  following  Saturday  the  ability  of 
Mr.  Manns’  strings  was  tested  by  their  execution  of 
Verdi’s  quartett  No.  I,  written  originally  for  solo  per¬ 
formers.  As  a  rule,  adaptations  of  this  kind  are  looked 
upon  with  some  jealousy,  but  as  this  arrangement 
had  the  composer’s  consent,  we  may  fairly  acquiesce 
in  it. 

Most  of  the  theatres  have  contrived  to  put  forth  very 
attractive  bills,  but  there  is  little  of  absolute  novelty. 
At  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  there  is  a  good  adaptation  of 
M.  Octave  Feuillet’s  Le  Village,  under  the  title  of  The 
Vicarage,  which  serves  the  commendable  purpose  of 
bringing  back  Mrs.  Bancroft  to  the  stage  from  which 
she  has  been  sorely  missed.  She  has  a  remarkably 
good  part,  that  of  a  quiet  country  parson’s  wife,  which 
she  acts  with  inimitable  skill,  and  with  all  that  careful 
attention  to  detail  which  has  always  characterised  her 
performances.  Mr.  Cecil  makes  an  admirable  repre¬ 
sentative  of  her  husband,  the  quiet  old  country  clergy¬ 
man,  whose  temporary  attraction  to  the  outside  world, 
to  which  he  has  so  long  been  a  stranger,  is  vanquished 
by  the  good  sense  and  earnest  pleadings  of  his  wife. 
Additional  strength  is  imparted  to  the  bill  by  the 
revival  of  Mr.  Boucicault’s  London  Assurance,  which 
may  now  fairly  claim  to  rank  as  a  standard  play.  In 
this  Mr.  Cecil’s  Sir  Harcourt,  Mrs.  Bancroft’s  Pert, 
Mrs.  Kendal’s  Lady  Gay  Spanker,  and  Mr.  Bancroft’s 
Dazzle  are  the  most  noticeable  features. 

At  the  Olympic  we  have  a  dramatic  version  of 
Foul  Play,  adapted  by  the  author,  Mr.  Charles  Reade. 
Anyone  who  knows  the  novel — andwho  doesnot  ? — will 
readily  understand  how  well  it  lends  itself  to  dramatic 
treatment.  The  principal  drawback  to  its  success  is 
that  it  is  somewhat  over-accentuated,  several  of  the 
scenes  being  carried  to  an  extreme  that,  in  the  general 
interest  of  the  play,  would  well  bear  toning  down. 
Mr.  Neville  has  a  fine  part  as  the  hero,  of  which  he 
makes  the  utmost,  and  JTiss  Bella  Pateman  is  decidedly 
effective  as  the  heroine.  We  should  not  forget  to 
notice  that  the  interval  before  the  production  of  the 
new  play  was  filled  up  by  a  remarkably  good  repre¬ 
sentation  of  Lovel’s  Wife's  Secret,  which  some  years 
ago  had  a  long  run  at  the  Princess’s  under  the  manage¬ 


ment  of  Mr.  Charles  Kean.  Mr.  Neville  made  a 
remarkably  good  Sir  Walter,  and  Miss  Pateman’s  Lady 
Eveline  was  a  performance  very  far  above  the  average. 
It  is  indeed  almost  a  pity  that  the  piece  was  not  allowed 
to  run  for  some  time  longer. 

The  St.  James’s  Theatre  boasts  just  now  an  admirably- 
selected  company,  and  it  was  a  decidedly  good  thought 
to  revive  Massinger’s  Nenv  Way  to  Pay  OM  Debts  when 
there  were  such  excellent  materials  at  hand  for  its  per¬ 
formance.  Mr.  Hermann  Vezin,  who  is  unquestionably 
one  of  the  most  careful  and  finished  actors  of  the  day, 
takes  the  part  of  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  which  has  been 
identified  with  the  name  of  more  than  one  great  actor. 
Mr.  Vezin’s  performance  is  a  thoroughly  good  one,  but 
it  will  hardly  add  to  his  reputation.  The  character  has 
evidently  been  studied  with  the  utmost  care,  and  the 
defects  in  its  representation  are  due  rather  to  physical 
shortcomings  in  the  actor  than  to  any  failure  to  grasp  all 
the  attributes  of  a  very  remarkable  character,  Mr. 
Vezin  seeps  unable  to  keep  before  the  audience  the 
constant  selfishness  and  the  indomitable  wicked  energy 
which  are  about  the  most  impressive  points  in  the  part 
Mr.  Clayton  makes  a  powerful  and  picturesque  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Wellborn,  and  delivers  the  lines  entrusted 
to  him  with  a  most  agreeable  distinctness  of  enunciation. 
The  part  of  Sir  Giles’s  daughter  Margaret  is  taken  by 
Miss  Kate  Pattison,  a  young  lady  new  to  the  London 
stage,  who  made  a  most  favourable  impression,  and  is 
likely  to  prove  an  acquisition.  She  promises,  when  she 
has  gained  experience  and  confidence,  to  be  a  valuable 
actress.  She  has  an  attractive  presence  and  a  flexible 
and  manageable  voice,  both  of  which  are  qualifications 
not  to  be  despised. 

What  we  have  left  tosay  may  be  briefly  summarised. 
Mr.  Irving  is  still  playing  Richard  III.  at  the  Lyceum, 
and  in  spite  of  obvious  faults  it  is  still  the  most  success¬ 
ful  Shakspearean  impersonation  he  has  yet  undertaken. 
At  the  Vaudeville  Our  Boys  prove  as  attractive  as  ever, 
and  show  no  signs  of  failing  in  any  respect.  At  the 
Opera  Comique  the  veteran  Charles  Mathews  is  playing 
The  Liar  and  Cool  as  a  Cucumber ;  and  the  Princess’s 
stage  has  again  welcomed  back  Mr.  Jefferson  with  his 
perennial  Rip  Van  Winkle.  Mr.  Rae’s  new  comedy. 
Fame,  at  the  Haymarket,  has  been  soon  withdrawn. 
The  plot  was  weak,  and  the  character  of  the  heroine  un¬ 
grateful  ;  and  Miss  Lafontaine,  who  supported  it,  found 
herself  too  heavily  weighted.  At  the  Folly  Miss  Lydia 
Thompson  has  produced  Oxygen,  a  version  of  Le 
Docteur  Ox,  which  the  brightness  and  vivacity  of  her 
troupe  seems  likely  to  make  popular. 


HOJF  TO  MAKE  PHANTOM  BOUQUETS  IN  A  FEJV  HOURS. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  PHAfiTOM  lOUfiDETS  m  A  TEW  HOURS. 


HE  directions  given  in  a  late  nnmber  were 
t so  clear  that  all  could  learn  from  the  in- 
given  how  to  make  skeleton 

^  p  However,  in  case  some  readers  have 

<  f  not  sufficient  patience  to  follow  the  slow  and 
*  J  sure  method  of  letting  the  leaves  soak  till  the 
t  ^  coloured  portion  is  decomposed,  I  will  indi- 
l  J  cate  a  shorter  route  to  like  results. 

To  be  able  at  a  few  hours’  notice  to  pre- 
J  .  pare  a  group  for  a  bazaar  or  a  gift  to  a  friend 
iT»  is  often  a  convenience  where  time  would  not 
allow  the  necessary  delay,  amounting  sometimes  to 
weeks,  till  Nature  had  done  half  the  work.  The  rapid 
method  was  kept  a  great  secret  for  a  long  time,  and 
only  sold  under  the  pledge  of  secrecy  for  a  specified 
time,  which  has  now  elapsed.  The  season  is  now 
approaching  when  all  the  leaves  on  all  the  trees  will  be 
in  the  best  condition  for  the  work,  so  that  additional 
information  may  not  come  amiss.  The  beauty  of  the 
work  when  done  amply  repays  any  trouble  taken,  and 
there  is  something  marvellously  strange  in  revealing  the 
hidden  beauty  of  the  plant  that  lies  beneath  its  ordinary 
dress. 

Although  seed-vessels  and  some  flowers  are  very 
beautiful  when  done,  I  should  strongly  advise  begin¬ 
ners  to  be  contented  with  groups  of  leaves  at  first,  till 
the  necessary  lightness  of  hand  and  manipulative  skill 
enables  them  to  try  more  delicate  specimens. 

The  leaves  when  finished  may  be  used  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  If  for  a  group  under  glass  the  arrangement 
must  be  thought  over,  for  the  effect  of  a  group  where 
leaves  are  too  much  crowded  spoils  the  beauty  of  the 
whole. 

Many  of  the  other  purposes  are  known  to  clever 
workers ;  but  there  is  one  that  is  hardly  sufficiently 
known — namely,  that  they  look  very  pretty  when  used 
instead  of  artificial  flowers  on  evening  dress  or  in  the 
hair  there  is  only  one  drawback,  that  they  are  rather 
fragile  ;  but  as  they  are  quickly  prepared,  the  loss  of  a 
leaf  here  and  there  is  easily  repaired.  They  are  so 
light  and  delicate — nothing  artificial  could  be  half  as 
pretty.  There  are  many  ways  of  mounting  them  for 
this  purpose  which  I  could  explain  if  any  one  would 
like  to  learn. 

It  is  wonderful  to  think  when  we  look  at  a  coloured 
leaf  of  the  marvellous  network  lying  under  the  green 
tissue  which  gives  it  outward  beauty.  A  pretty  long 
sermon  might  be  preached  out  of  a  skeleton  leaf  to 
ladies  on  the  beauty  of  appearance  on  the  surface,  and 
hidden  beauties  of  character  which  should  be  cultivated, 
that,  when  the  bloom  of  youth  is  over,  the  firm  tracery 
of  lines  of  goodness  may  remain  ;  for  the  face  retains 
in  advancing  years  in  its  expression  the  indication  of  a 
life  ill  or  well  spent,  telling,  in  the  cold  hard  life  of 


angry  passions  past  or  in  the  patient  outline  of  a  kindly 
smile,  the  story  of  burdens  meekly  bom. 

Women  are  fortunate  in  being  able  to  while  away 
leisure  moments  in  pleasant  home  occupations  which 
call  for  sufficient  attention  to  prevent  dulness,  and  yet 
do  not  tax  the  brain. 

Making  phantom  leaves  has  many  interests  as  an 
occupation  of  this  kind.  The  study  of  Nature  always 
repays  the  student,  and  every  new  leaf  skeletonised  is  a 
new  marvel ;  the  tiny  veins,  and  delicacy  combined  with 
firmness,  the  beauty  of  the  structure,  calls  for  ever- 
renewed  admiration.  Few  people  know  the  hidden 
beauties  of  the  leaf  so  well  as  those  whose  tender  care 
has  just  been  given  to  the  successful  effort  to  procure  a 
perfect  skeleton  specimen.  Some  people  object  to  the 
term  skeleton  and  prefer  the  American  name  of  phan¬ 
tom  :  as  they  are  equally  lovely  by  either  name  the  exact 
title  does  not  much  matter.  The  great  thing  is  to  make 
them  ;  and  the  materials  used  in  the  rapid  method  are 
very  easily  got  and  very  cheap.  The  common  washing 
soda  is  the  principal  ingredient ;  there  are  very  few 
store  cupboards  without  this  useful  grease-extractor, 
which  is  so  recklessly  used  by  careless  servants  that  its 
help  is  a  hindrance.  The  mention  of  soda  suggests  to 
my  mind,  and  I  am  sure  to  “  Humming-Bird’s”  readers, 
the  recollection  of  numerous  wrongs  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  the  unthinking — how  the  paint  went  off  by 
degrees  from  our  gold  and  white  drawing-room  shutters, 
how  the  summer  muslins  went  figured  to  the  wash  and 
came  home  plain,  and  how  even  the  dinner  service 
yielded  its  bright  border  to  the  solvent  influences  of  the 
potent  solution. 

However,  in  the  pretty  work  of  revealing  the  fairy¬ 
like  structure  of  a  leaf,  the  soda,  combined  with  other 
ingredients,  acts  a  friendly  part,  and  for  once  its  de¬ 
structive  powers  are  welcome. 

The  next  substance  to  be  procured  is  well-slaked 
lime,  which  must  be  got  from  a  builder’s  ;  and,  last  of 
all,  the  contents  of  a  kettle  of  boiling  water. 

The  secret  lies  in  combining  these  three  in  correct  pro¬ 
portion.  A  little  too  much  of  one  or  of  the  other,  and  the 
result  is  a  failure.  If  the  mixture  is  too  strong  it  bums 
the  leaves,  pulp  and  network;  if  too  weak  it  is  powerless, 
therefore  take  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  following 
quantities,  unless  you  can  take  a  very  carefully-graduated 
proportion  : — Into  six  quarts  of  boiling  water  put  seven 
pounds  of  common  soda ;  let  the  mixture  stand  for  three 
minutes,  and  add  the  well-slaked  lime ;  boil  all  together 
for  twenty  minutes,  and  taking  the  saucepan  from  the  five, 
let  it  stand  till  the  thicker  portions  have  settled,  when 
the  clear  liquid  may  be  poured  off  and  bottled.  The 
bottles  must  be  carefully  labelled,  as  mistakes  often 
happen  when  bottles  are  not  carefully  labelled. 

Having  prepared  the  mixture,  the  next  thing  is  to  see 
if  the  leaves  are  all  in  good  order.  Neither  very  old 
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leaves  nor  very  young  ones  are  suitable ;  and  no  leaves 
gathered  late  in  the  year  will  do,  as  only  the  strong 
leaves  full  of  tannin  stay  in  leaf  till  the  winter  ;  but 
by  getting  leaves  out  of  a  greenhouse  the  work  may  be 
done  at  any  time;  as  the  list  given  in  last  month’s  number 
was  so  complete,  I  need  add  nothing  to  the  list. 

The  leaves  must  be  sorted  and  tied  into  little  bundles, 
each  variety  being  kept  in  a  separate  group. 

The  mixture  is  then  used  in  the  proportion  of  one  cup 
of  the  soda  and  lime  solution  to  three  cups  of  boiling 
water.  The  solution  being  added  to  the  boiling  water, 
the  whole  is  allowed  to  boil  for  a  few  minutes,  when  the 
bundles  of  leaves  are  dropped  in,  and  the  whole  boiled 
for  one  hour.  At  the  end  of  this  time  a  bunch  may  be 
taken  out  and  thrown  into  tepid  water,  and  if  the  leaf- 
pulp  is  soft  it  will  come  off  on  pressure,  but  if  not 
sufficiently  done  a  little  more  cooking  will  be  required.  | 
The  leaves  being  found  at  the  right  state,  all  the 
bundles  are  placed  in  tepid  water,  and  the  skin  removed 
by  the  usual  means.  Sometimes  a  very  refractory  leaf 
will  require  a  few  taps  from  a  toothbrush  handle,  or  the 
toothbrush  must  be  used  to  detach  the  pulp.  A  little 
practice  will  soon  make  perfect. 

The  leaves  are  then  thrown  into  a  second  basin  of 


clean  water,  from  which  they  are  removed  one  by  one  to 
a  third,  when  the  process  of  removing  the  pulp  is  con¬ 
tinued  and  finished.  It  is  advisable  to  float  each  leaf 
while  being  cleaned  on  a  piece  of  writing-paper,  as  the 
process  of  soaking  makes  them  very  delicate,  and  the 
most  patient  workers  will  sometimes  lose  patience,  and  then 
one  rub  too  roughly  given  and  that  specimen  is  lost ! 

It  is  wiser  to  keep  the  leaf  under  water,  if  possible, 
while  cleaning  it,  as  it  is  then  less  liable  to  tear. 

They  are  then  bleached,  great  care  being  taken  to  free 
them  well  by  constant  rinsing  from  the  bleaching  fluid, 
each  leaf  being  floated  on  paper  to  prevent  the  delicate 
tracery  from  injury. 

When  nearly  dry  they  can  be  removed  from  the  sup¬ 
ports  and  put  between  the  leaves  of  a  book,  where  they 
will  quickly  dry,  and  be  ready  to  mount  in  a  few  hours. 

The  leaves  are  not  strong  enough  to  be  made  into  groups 
without  support,  therefore  white  wire  stalks  are  fastened 
on  to  each  leaf.  In  large  groups  a  real  stalk  painted 
white  is  sometimes  used,  and  great  taste  is  called  for  in 
arranging  the  groups  artistically. 

Black  or  crimson  velvet  makes  a  lovely  background, 
and  when  the  whole  is  protected  by  a  glass  shade  the 
work  of  a  few  hours  will  last  for  years. 


NEW  MUSIC. 


Publisher :  Joseph  Williams,  Bemcrs-street,  London. 

Les  K^bulevfes.  Valse  brillante.  By  J.  Leybach.  Marked  price, 
48.  Varied,  graceful,  and  brilliant,  though  not  requiring  much  exe¬ 
cutive  skill. 

La  SonnaniluJa,  divertissement,  by  J.  Leybach,  marked  price,  4s. ; 
and  L’Elisire  d’Amore,  fantaisie  brillante,  same  author,  same  price. 
These  arrangements  of  the  well-known  and  beautiful  operatic  airs  will 
be  simply  invaluable  in  the  schoolroom,  though  on  page  S  of  the  latter 
an  omission  to  mark  the  treble  clef  in  the  bass  may  prove  misleading; 

The  Bahiling  Brooklet.  By  Ch.  Tourville.  Marked  price,  3s.  This 
solo  seems  to  be  the  expression  of  feeling  of  rather  a  quarrelsome  little 
brooklet,  but  this  does  not  prevent  the  composition  being  interesting] 
and  affording  excellent  practice. 

One  Little  Word.  Verse  by  E.  Oxenford.  Music  by  Franz  Abt. 
Marked  price,  js.  This  very  pretty  little  love  song  may  heartily  be 
commended  to  our  readers.  The  range  is  from  D  sharp  up  to  F  sharp, 
but  those  who  cannot  always  touch  the  latter  can  substitute  C  sharp 
for  it  in  the  one  passage  in  which  it  occurs. 


Publishers  :  Simpson  and  Co.,  Argyll-street,  Regent-street,  W, 
Hximoresq\ie,  for  the  piano.  By  E.  Belfort  Bax.  Marked  price, 
38.  This  is  a  quaint  and  original  composition,  which  requires  to  be 
well  played  to  be  properly  understood. 

The  Lighthouse.  Words  by  lolio.  Music  by  Alfred  J.  Dye. 
Marked  price,  48.  This  is  an  ambitious  and  difficult  song. 


The  Brinsmead  Galop  de  Concert.  By  Baron  Carlo  Mora.  Marked 
price,  js.  Despite  a  very  eccentric  introduction,  this  galop  makes  a 
fair  bid  for  popularity,  being  brilliant  and  having  the  time  particularly 
well  marked. 

Hymn  for  the  Night.  Words  by  J.  Parr.  Music  by  H.  W.  A. 
Beale.  Marked  price,  4s.  A  sweet  if  rather  monotonous  setting  of 
some  devotional  lines. 

Fm  Coming,  Love,  to  Thee.  Song.  Words  by  Wallace.  Music 
by  Walter  Mitchell.  Marked  price,  38.  A  simple  and  melodious 
setting  of  words  rather  above  the  average. 

The  Wagoner.  Words  by  Edward  Oxenford.  Music  by  W.  T. 
Wrighton.  Marked  price,  4s.  This  favourite  song  has  gone  into  its 
second  edition.  Every  gentleman  who  sings  should  order  a  copy. 

Dreamland.  An  Idyll  for  the  Piano.  By  E.  Dontyowski.  Marked 
price,  3s.  A  song  without  words,  with  variations  of  the  reverie  style. 
Without  being  difiBcult  music,  this  composition  requires  delicacy  of 
touch  and  smoothness  of  style. 

Publisher :  J.  B.  Cramer,  zoi.  Regent-street. 

German  Love  Songs.  Waltz.  By  Dr.  Albert  Hartmann,  T.C.D. 
Marked  price,  4s.  We  did  not  think  the  German  lived  who  could  have 
the  heart  to  arrange  the  exquisite  "  Leise,  leise”  as  a  waltz,  as  Dr. 
Hartmann  has  done. 

The  “  Folly"  Galop.  By  H.  de  Vaux.  A  capital  galop,  spirited 
and  effective. 


A  SUMMER’S  GHOST. 


N  that  old  summer  can  you  still  recall 
The  pomp  with  which  the  strongsun  roseand  set, 
How  bright  the  moon  shone  on  the  shining  fields. 
What  wild,  sweet  blossoms  with  the  dew  were  wet  ? 

Can  yon  still  hear  the  merry  robins  sing. 

And  see  the  brave  red  lilies  gleam  and  glow. 

The  waiting  wealth  of  bloom,  the  reckless  bees 

That  woo  their  wild- flower  loves,  and  sting,  and  go  ? 


Canst  hear  the  waves  that  round  the  happy  shore 
Broke  a  soft  joy,  and  told  delusive  tales  ? 

We  go,  but  we  return  ;  love  comes  and  goes. 

And  eyes  that  watch  see  homeward-faring  sails. 

“  ’Twas  thus  in  other  seasons  ?”  Ah,  may  be ! 

But  /  forgot  them,  and  remembered  this — 

A  brief,  warm  season,  and  a  fond  brief  love, 

And  cold,  white  winter  after  bloom  and  bliss. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAlSrS  CONVERSAZIONE, 
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%*  It  ia  absolutely  necessary  that  those  who  present  themselves  at 
onr  Conversazione  should  state  their  real  name  and  address.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  are  discussed,  it  ia  sometimes  a 
point  in  the  argument  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whose  hands  we  are  receiving  information  and  instruction. 

All  Letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds — excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  be  addressed  to  the 
Editok  Of  THX  Bnolishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

To  CoEEESPONDENTS. — All  letters  requiring  an  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month. 

Double  Acrostic. 

In  each  ensuing  number  of  the  Magazine  we  propose  to  give  a 
Double  Acrostic,  offering  as  a  reward  to  the  subscriber  who  guesses 
the  greatest  number  accurately  for  six  months,  the  gift  of  the 
Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine,  free  by  post  for  one  year. 
The  winner  of  the  prize  must  allow  her  name  and  address  to  be 
printed  in  the  Magazine.  Answers  must  be  sent  in  by  the  fifth  day 
of  the  month  following  that  in  which  the  Magazine  has  appeared. 
Answers  to  the  acrostic  that  appears  in  this  May  number  must, 
for  instance,  reach  us  before  the  fifth  day  of  June,  and  will 
appear  in  the  July  number.  We  allow  this  long  interval  in  order 
to  admit  of  competition  from  our  subscribers  abroad.  Answers 
must  be  sent  in  on  separate  paper  from  that  used  for  any  other 
communication,  and  must  bo  accompanied  by  a  nom-de -plume  for 
publication,  and  the  correct  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  clearly 
written.  The  first  acrostic  appeared  in  December.  The  sixth  appears 
this  month,  and  the  answers  to  the  last  of  these  will  be  received 
by  the  fifth  of  June.  The  name  of  the  successful  competitor  will  there¬ 
fore  be  published  in  the  July  number,  and  she  will  receive  the  Maga¬ 
zine  free  for  one  year  from  that  month. 

'The  subscriber  who  guesses  accurately  the  greatest  number  of  the 
following  six  acrostics  will  receive  as  a  prize  a  Guinea  Book,  to  be 
chosen  from  the  catalogue  of  books  published  by  Messrs.  Ward, 
Lock,  and  Tyler,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  sent  to  the  successful  com¬ 
petitor  for  that  purpose.  The  first  of  this  new  series  and  onr  seventh 
Doable  Acrostic  will  appear  in  our  June  number,  and  the  last  in 
November.  The  result  of  the  competition  will  not,  however,  be  made 
known  until  our  February  number  appears,  and  for  this  reason : — 
Several  of  our  subscribers  in  India  have  written  to  say  that  they  do 
not  receive  their  copies  of  the  Magazines  in  time  to  send  their  answers 
home  before  the  5th  of  the  following  month,  and  have  asked  ns  to 
defer  publishing  the  solution  yet  another  month.  This  we  intend  to 
do,  feeling  sure  that  onr  subscribers  at  home  will  not  object  to  this 
consideration  for  those  who  live  so  far  away.  Thus,  no  solution  will 
appear  in  our  August  number,  but  the  correct  answers  to  the  Acrostic 
published  in  our  June  number  will  be  published  in  the  September 
Magazine,  and  the  name  of  the  successful  competitor  for  the  Guinea 
Book  will  be  published  in  February. 

No.  VI. 

“  We  together 
Through  the  hard  weather 
Dead  to  the  world,  keep  house  alone.” 

1.  “  Centnries  old. 

Strong  os  youth,  and  as  uncontrolled.” 

2.  “  Guardian  of  man,”  they  say — so  not  in  vain 
His  fifty  years  of  wise  and  gentle  reign. 

3.  By  conquests  others  do  their  rule  maintain. 

But  mine  were  costly,  and  they  stopped  my  reign. 

4.  To  say  ’tis  good,  or  bad,  is  highest  praise. 

Or  deepest  blame,  in  slang  of  modem  days. 

5.  Though  not  a  biped  (and  I  can’t  be  tethered), 

I’m  seen  to  best  advantage  when  well  feathered. 

6.  So  long  ago  she  lived,  nor  yon  nor  I 
Can  guess  if  hate  made  her  resolve  to  die 
Or  love  of  Venus’  son. 

7.  Not  even  Niobe  had  so  much  woe ; 

Her  tears  ne’er  caused  the  Nile  to  overflow. 

8.  My  sister  and  myself  are  French  at  heart, 

Althongh  no  longer  of  dear  France  a  part. 

Allege  A. 


SOLUTION  OF  DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

No.  IV. 

C  Chough  H 
A  Albula  A 
S  Spandau  U 
P  Press  S 
A  Anchorite  E 
R  Roller  R 

Correct  replies  have  been  received  from  Clothes- Peg,  Perseverance, 
Spes,  and  Niagara. 

Sophia. — You  cannot  be  credited  with  the  light,  because  an  adven¬ 
turer  does  not  necee8.arily  run  away.  An  absconder  does. 

Niagara,  Spes,  and  Clothes-Peg  have  written  to  say  that  in 
giving  “  Olaf”  as  light  No.  z  of  our  Double  Acrostic  No.  III.,  they 
did  so  on  the  authority  of  Longfellow’s  “  Musician’s  Tale,”  in  his 
Talcs  of  a  Wayside  Inn  .— 

“  So  into  the  strait 
Where  his  foes  lie  in  wait 
Gallant  King  Olaf 
Sails  to  his  fate. 

‘  Strike  the  sails !’  King  Olaf  said  : 

'  Never  shall  men  of  mine  take  flight. 

Never  away  from  the  battle  I  fled. 

Never  away  from  my  foes ! 

Let  God  dispose 
Of  my  life  in  the  fight  1’  ” 

The  passage  proves  that  King  Olaf  was  a  brave  man  who  feared  not 
death,  but  in  what  way  did  he  “  claim  his  place We  fear  the  light 
cannot  be  aUowed. 

Work-Table. 

Miss  W.  writes — “  As  I  subscribe  to  the  E.vglishwoman,  and  often 
see  answers  to  questions  asked,  would  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  would 
send  answer  to  the)  few  I  am  going  to  trouble  you  with.  i.  Wha^ 
would  be  suitable  to  trim  a  white  cashmere  dress  for  a  hride,  and 
what  style  should  it  be  made  ?  [The  style  is  according  to  taste.  See 
our  engravings.  White  fringe  and  white  silk  would  make  a  pretty 
trimming.]  2.  Would  a  white  felt  bonnet,  with  veil,  look  suitable  for 
the  occasion  ?  [Yes,  but  a  wreath  of  white  flowers  is  more  nsual. 
3.  The  bridesmaids’  dresses  are  brown  silk.  What  would  be  suitable 
for  them  to  wear  over  their  shoulders  ?  [Nothing  is  necessary.]  4. 
What  style  of  hat  should  they  wear,  and  what  trimmed  with  ? 
[Brown  or  cream-coloured  felt,  trimmed  with  cream  colour  or  brown.] 
Should  be  so  obliged  if  answer  could  be  sent  at  once  to  the  address 
given,  as  I  see  it  says  replies  sent  to  those  who  write  before  the 
loth.”  [You  make  a  mistake-  Queries  sent  in  before  the  loth 
are  answered,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  next  month’s  Magazine.  We 
cannot  answer  questions  by  post.] 

A  Subscriber  writes : — “  Dear  Humming-Bird, — “  Can  you  advise 
me  of  any  method  by  which  I  may  learn  how  to  do  the  new  crewel 
stitch  ?  It  is  new  to  ns  out  here  (Australia),  but  I  suppose  it  is  no 
longer  new  in  England.  You  say  it  is  the  eld  tapestry  stitch,  but 
that  is  no  guide  to  me,  for  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  seen  any  old 
tapestry.”  [Yon  cannot  do  better  than  send  to  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock, 
and  Tyler  for  a  copy  of  a  book  just  published  by  them,  caUed  Art- 
Needlework,  which  ia  a  complete  guide  to  embroidery  of  variouj 
kinds.  Diagrams  are  gpven  explaining  the  stitches,  and  the  little 
book  also  contains  practical  advice  as  to  the  colours  and  their  com¬ 
binations,  and  the  various  articles  of  dress  and  furniture  that  may  bo 
ornamented  with  embroidery.  For  a  further  notice  of  this  little 
book  please  see  “  Flittings.”] 

Theodosia  writes—”  i.  Would  you  let  me  know  do  they  make 
sewing-machines  to  be  used  with  the  left  hand  ?  The  ordinary 
sewing-machines  cannot  bo  used  by  a  left-handed  worker,  although 
they  tell  you  in  the  shops  that  they  can.  [No  sewing-machines  are 
made  to  be  worked  with  the  left  hand.]  2.  How  are  daisy  mats 
made,  with  the  pretty  little  tufts  in  the  centre  of  the  wool  crossings  ? 
Also,  what  would  be  the  cost  of  a  frame  for  making  them  p  [The 
wool  is  crossed  and  recrossed  on  the  frames,  and  then  joined  where 
the  strands  intersect  each  other.  Kindly  write  to  Madame  de  Tour 
about  the  frames.]  3.  Will  any  of  your  correspondents  kindly  give 
me  directions  for  a  pretty  d’oyley  knitted  in  the  ronnd  ?” 

M.  A.  S.  writes — "  Dear  Madam, — For  several  years  I  have  been 
a  subscriber  to  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine,  and 
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altvayg  pleased  witli  the  ready  answers  to  correspondents.  Will  yon 
kindly  give  me  the  instmction  of  antimacassar  in  the  diagram  sheet  of 
September,  1874?  I  have  parted  with  most  of  my  old  numbers,  and 
if  yon  will  kindly  grant  my  request  shall  esteem  it  a  favour,  as  I  am 
most  anxious  to  work  it.”  [1  have  tried  to  get  the  number  for  Sept., 
’74,  but  it  is  out  of  print,  I  am  sorry  to  say.] 

The  Prize  Shirt. 

Cygnet  will  be  obliged  by  Mr.  Editor  informing  her  if  candidates 
for  the  prize  for  the  best  hand-made  shirt  are  to  send  in  their  names 
to  the  office  or  simply  send  the  shirt  by  May  loth  ?  [Will  Ci'gnet 
kindly  read  the  rules  ?  j 

Nell  presents  her  compliments  to  the  Editor,  and  would  be  glad 
if  she  can  tell  her  who  is  to  be  judge  of  the  Prize  Shirt,  also  if  all 
the  shirts  could  be  seen  anywhere  after  the  decision  has  been  made 
known  ?  [Every  one  of  your  questions  has  been  asked  and  answered 
in  a  former  number,  but  as  many  besides  yourself  have  written  to  ask 
for  information  that  has  been  given  before,  I  reprint  the  rules  for 
competitors,  &c. : — ] 

NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

As  announced  in  the  December  number  of  this  Magazine,  two 
prizes  of  Five  Pounds  each  will  be  given  away  by  the  proprietors  of 
the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  during  the  year  1877. 

A  PRIZE  OF  FIVE  POUNDS  wiU  be  avrarded  to  the  writer  of 
the  best  Essay  on  The  Relations  between  Mistress  and  Maid. 
Only  ladies  who  are  subscribers  to  the  Magazine  may  compete.  The  suc- 
ecssful  competitor  must  permit  her  name  and  address  to  be  published 
in  the  August  number  of  the  Magazine,  with  the  announcement  of  the 
result  of  the  competition.  No  Essay  may  exceed  3,000  words  in 
length,  and  the  successful  Essay  will  become  the  property  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  Magazine. 

The  manuscripts  must  be  sent  in  by  the  ist  of  June.  Any  sent  in 
later  than  that  date  will  be  out  of  the  competition. 

THE  OTHER  PRIZE  OF  FIVE  POUNDS  is  offered  to  the 
maker  of  the  best  Shirt.  Competitors  must  send  in  their  work  by  the 
lolh  of  May,  and  the  result  will  be  announced  in  our  June  number. 
Each  shirt  must  have  a  luggage-label  firmly  sewed  to  it,  on  which 
the  name  and  address  of  the  worker  must  be  distinctly  written.  The 
work  must  come  as  finished  by  the  worker.  Any  shirts  that  have  been 
washed  will  be  at  once  rejected.  Those  who  wish  their  work  to  be 
returned  wiU  send  three  stamps  to  pay  expenses.  Their  name  and 
address  must  be  written  inside  the  envelope  in  which  the  stamps 
are  sent. 

Subscribers  from  January,  1S77,  compete.  Six  ladies  of  the 
s^aff  will  decide  upon  the  merit  of  the  needlework,  and  the  shirt 
which  takes  the  prize  wiU  be  exhibited  at  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent- 
garden,  for  three  weeks  after  the  decision  is  published.  The  cut  of 
Hie  garment  will  be  taken  into  consideration  in  awarding  the  prize. 
No  machine  work  is  allowed.  The  shirt  is  to  be  made  of  longcloth 
and  linen,  with  collar  and  cuffs  attached. 

A  Well-Wisher  writes — “Dear  Humming-Bird, — I  am  amongst 
the  earliest  of  the  subscribers  to  your  valuable  Magazine,  as  I  believe 
I  commenced  taking  it  from  the  very  first,  and  consider  it  the  beet 
publication  of  the  kind.  We  ought  all  to  feel  indebted  to  yon  for  the 
articles  which  have  appeared  on  the  subject  of  nnderlinen,  and  I 
personally  was  very  pleased  to  see  them,  and  hope  they  will  be  con¬ 
tinued.  I  intend  to  compete  for  the  Prize  Shirt,  and  should  be  proud 
to  be  the  winner,  but  imagine  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  striving 
for  the  coveted  prize.  Should  any  of  the  competitors  not  require 
their  work  to  be  returned,  would  they  be  expected  to  put  a  price  upon 
it  ?  If  you  would  kindly  reply  to  this  query  in  your  next  number  I 
think  it  would  be  very  satisfactory  to  many  of  your  subscribers.” 
[Do  you  mean  to  ask  if  the  work  will  be  purchased  by  the  proprietors 
of  the  Magazine  ?  It  will  not.] 

R.  C.  S.  writes — "  Madam, — I  think  of  competing  for  your  £5 
prize  for  shirt-making,  but  am  a  little  doubtful  as  to  the  collar.  May 
the  shirt  be  made  with  a  plain  band,  or  must  the  collar  be  attached  ? 
It  is  seldom  one  sees  a  fixed  collar,  for  while  gentlemen  wear  their 
shirts  one  or  two  days,  they  often  use  two  or  three  clean  collars  per 
diem.”  [There  nrast  be  a  band  with  collar  attached.  The  cuffs  must 
also  be  attached.] 

Gazelle.-— It  is  one  of  the  conditions  that  the  sdnner  of  the  prize 
for  the  beet-made  riiirt  shall  consent  to  have  her  name  and  address 


published  in  the  Magazine.  We  cannot  waive  this  condition.  Any 
one  who  objects  to  it  need  not  compete. 

Comtetitor  will  find  her  question  answered  in  the  present  number. 

The  Acrostic. 

Tomaii  writes  from  New  Brunswick — “Mr  Dear  Editor,— We 
did  not  receive  our  February  Magazine  until  the  3rd  of  March,  and 
were  therefore  unable  to  answer  the  acrostic  contained  in  that  number 
in  time  to  send  home.  We  have,  however,  been  more  fortunate  this 
month,  and  enclose  the  answer,  which  I  hope  is  correct.  I  think  it  is 
an  excellent  idea  giving  an  acrostic  to  guess,  and  find  it  adds  to  the 
pleasure  we  always  feel  when  receiving  a  new  Englishwoman.” 

Cretonne  Curtains. 

Robin  writes— “Dear  Humming-Bird, — Will  you  kindly  inform 
mo  whether  cretonne  is  as  fashionable  as  ever  for  drawing-room 
curtains,  and  if  so,  what  should  be  done  to  them  down  the  sides  ? 
Is  a  thick  worsted  cord  at  the  edge  suitahle  ?  Would  you  also  tell 
me  what  cretonnes  are  most  fashionable,  those  with  the  pattern  on 
stripes  of  different  colours,  or  with  a  pattern  all  over  on  a  plain 
ground  ?  The  room  is  large  and  lofty,  with  bow  windows.  [Cre¬ 
tonne  curtains  are  still  very  fashionable.  They  are  finished  off  with 
a  kind  of  braid  made  esiiecially  for  that  purpose,  or  another  binding 
called  by  upholsterers  Silk  Paris  Lace.  Nearly  every  variety  of 
p.attem  is  fashionable.  Stripes  look  well  in  a  large,  lofty  room,  but 
they  make  a  small  one  look  smaller  still.] 

Spectacles  for  Paupers. 

The  following  paragraph  from  a  medical  paper  may  suggest  a 
charitable  action  to  some  of  our  readers : — “  The  bountiful  lady  who 
does  so  much  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  poor  of  our  metro¬ 
polis,  and  whose  benevolence  is  the  more  valuable  that  it  is  dis¬ 
criminating — Lady  Burdett-Coutts — has  intimated  her  intention  of 
providing  all  the  aged  inmates  of  St.  Pancras  Workhouse  whose  sight 
may  be  defective  with  spectacles.  A  list  of  the  males  and  females 
falling  into  this  category  has  been  drawn  up  by  the  master  of  the 
house,  and  their  requirements  will  be  at  once  supplied  by  an  optician. 
Any  efforts  to  add  to  the  comfort  and  solace  of  those  whose  sad  lot 
it  is  to  spend  their  declining  years  in  a  workhouse  should  be  heartily 
encouraged.  The  example  set  by  Lady  Burdett-Coutts  will,  we  trust, 
be  followed  elsewhere.” 

Sitting  versus  Standing  in  Church. 

Beatrice  writes — “I  certainly  had  no  idea  of  writing  any  further 
on  the  subject  of  ‘  Sitting  versus  Standing,’  but  as  M.  E.  F.  has 
complicated  the  matter  by  introducing  a  fresh  question  for  discussion 
—viz.,  ‘  Sitting  versus  Kneeling’ — I  must  again  request  that  you  will 
kindly  give  me  leave  to  say  a  few  words  in  reply.  In  the  first  place  I 
must  protest  in  the  strongest  terms  against  liaving  words  put  into  my 
mouth  which  I  never  used,  and  being  misrepresented  as  the  upholder 
of  a  custom  which  I  have  never  advocated.  If  M.  E.  P.  will  refer  to 
my  first  letter  on  the  subject  of  sitting  in  church,  which  appeared  in 
the  Englishwoman  for  March,  1875,  she  will  find  it  headed  ‘  Sitting 
versus  Standing;’  there  is  nothing  said  with  regard  to  kneeling. 
Why,  then,  does  she  add  the  words,  ‘  or  kneeling  ?’  .\gain,  if  M.  E.  P. 
will  refer  to  the  Englishwoman  of  December,  1875,  she  will  find 
these  words—*  My  remarks  were  never  intended  to  apply  to  sitting  as 
opposed  to  kneeling,  but  referred  entirely  to  sitting  as  opp.ised  to 
standing.’  Can  any  words  be  plainer?  M.  E.  P.  and  her  friends 
have  appealed  to  the  Prayer-Book.  Then  to  the  Prayer-Book  let  us 
go.  My  remarks  will  of  course  have  reference  both  to  the  morning 
and  evening  service,  mostly,  however,  to  the  latter,  as  it  is  that  to 
which  reference  has  been  chiefly  made.  The  order  for  Evening 
Prayer  begins  with  the  opening  sentences  and  exhortation,  and  there 
is  not  a  word  said  as  to  the  position  of  the  hearers,  no  *  explicit  and 
uncompromising  directions’  of  any  kind,  so  that  if  a  girl  chooses  to 
sit  she  can  do  so  without  transgressing  the  Rubric ;  next  comes  the 
general  confession,  with  regard  to  which  there  is  a  plain  command  to 
kneel ;  then  follows  the  absolution,  *  the  people  still  kneeling,’  and 
next  comes  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  the  direction  to  kneel  being  again 
repeated,  almost  unnecessarily  one  might  think  at  first  sight,  as  the 
congregation,  being  already  in  a  kneeling  posture,  would  be  unlikely 
to  rise  from  their  knees  and  assume  any  other  position  when  about  to 
say  the  Lord’s  Prayer;  but  it  shows  that  where  the  Church  regards 
any  position  as  essential  it  is  very  clear  and  explicit  in  its  directions, 
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even  at  the  risk  of  repetition,  and  leaves  nothing  to  be  understood . 
Next,  after  the  preces,  comes  the  ‘  Gloria,’  at  which  there  is  a  plain 
command  to  stand,  and  then  the  following  rubric,  which  I  shall  give 
entire : — *  Then  shall  be  said  or  sung  the  Psalms  in  order  as  they  are 
appointed,  then  a  lesson  of  the  Old  Testament  as  is  appointed.’ 
Observe,  not  a  word  about  standing  or  sitting  either  as  regards  the 
Psalms  or  the  Lessons.  Now  for  the  next  rubric.  ‘  Then  a  lesson  of 
the  New  Testament  as  is  appointed,  and  after  that  “Nunc  Dimittis” 
or  the  song  of  Simeon  in  English  as  followeth  ;’  again  not  a  hint  as 
to  sitting  or  standing,  it  being  therefore  optional  whether  to  sit  or 
stand.  And  now,  after  the  Canticle,  comes  the  following  direction : — 

‘  Then  shall  be  said  or  sung  the  Ajiostles’  Creed  by  the  minister  and 
the  people  standing.’  Here  at  last  we  have  a  plain  and  ‘uncom- 
promising  direction’  to  stand,  given  after  the  Canticle  is  finished  and 
just  previous  to  the  Creed,  thereby  plainly  showing  that  standing  is 
only  obligatory  at  the  Creed,  but  during  the  Canticles  is  perfectly 
optional.  Then  follow  certain  prayers,  before  which  there  is  once 
more  an  ‘  explicit  and  uncompromising  direction’  to  kneel,  after  which 
comes  ‘the  Anthem.’  concerning  which  there  is  no  position  named.  A 
hymn  is  in  some  churches  substituted  for  ‘  the  Anthem,’  another  being 
usually  sung  at  the  conclusion  of  the  prayers,  although  not  authorised 
by  the  Prayer-Book,  which  is  consequently  once  more  silent  as  to 
position.  And  now  I  have  gone  completely  through  the  order  for 
Evening  Prayer,  and  shown  from  the  Prayer-Book  itself  how  utterly 
wrong  and  erroneous  is  the  statement  made  by  M.  E.  P.  and  her 
friends  that  there  are  ‘  explicit  and  uncompromising  directions’  when 
to  sit  and  stand.  In  brief,  a  girl  can,  if  she  feel  so  disposed,  sit 
through  all  the  service  (exeept  the  prayers,  the  Creed,  and  the  Gloria 
before  the  Psalms)  without  transgressing  any  rubric.  There  are,  I 
am  aware,  many  girls  who  sit  during  the  prayers  as  well  as  daring  the 
Psalms,  Canticles,  &c.,  but  I  always  kneel  during  the  prayers,  and 
have  never  written  or  spoken  in  favour  of  any  other  course ;  but  if 
M.  E.  P.  will  take  the  upper  and  upper  middle  class  as  a  whole,  she 
■will  find  that  the  majority  of  girls  only  sit  during  the  musical  parts  of 
the  service,  and  are,  as  a  rule,  careful  to  kneel  during  the  prayers. 
Once  more,  M.  E.  P.  thinks  that  the  very  heathen  are  an  example  to 
those  who  disregard  form  and  ceremony  in  their  worship.  Well,  I 
admit  that  os  examples  of  ornate  ritual  their  services  cannot  be  sur> 
passed,  but  I  prefer  to  look  at  those  nearer  home,  those  who  worship 
the  same  God  as  ourselves — nay,  who  hold  nearly  identical  doctrines 
(so  to  speak)  with  ourselves,  as,  for  instance,  Presbyterians  and  the 
noble  Society  of  Friends,  and  when  1  think  what  these  and  others 
like  these  have  done  and  suffered  for  righteousness’^sake,  how  truly  and 
entirely  they  belong  to  the  Holy  Church  throughout  all  the  world,  1 
deny  that  the  mere  disregard  of  certain  forms  (imposed,  not  by  the 
Church,  be  it  remembered,  but  by  fashion  and  custom),  is  any  proof 
of  indifference  or  coldness.” 

Stove-Pipes. 

Minnie  writes  from  Kingston,  Canada — “  Dear  HuMurNO-BiRD, — 
Minnie  is  pleased  to  find  that  her  letter  has  been  of  some  interest  to 
yon,  and  that  you  wish  to  know  about  the  stove-pipes.  I  am  sorry 
I  could  not  write  you  before.  I  suppose  the  stoves  and  pipes  have 
been  removed  from  English  parlours  by  this  time.  Not  so  with  ours  ; 
they  still  remain  in  their  old  position,  and  to-night  I  am  sitting  by  a 
bright  wood  fire,  which  is  roaring  and  trying  to  keep  time  with  the 
fierce  March  wind  that  is  whistling  through  the  leafless  branches  of 
the  trees.  It  has  been  snowing  for  the  past  three  days,  and  this 
afternoon  it  rained  and  froze,  so  that  every  street  in  our  beautiful 
city  is  covered  with  smooth,  glittering  ice,  on  which  no  old  country 
foot  will  venture  a  step.  However,  there  is  an  elocutionary  entertain- 
ment  to-night,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  sliding  along  in  high 
glee,  heedless  of  a  fall  now  and  then.  The  ladies  have  wisely  loosened 
their  tie-backs,  that  they  may  have  free  use  of  their  limbs.  So  on¬ 
ward  they  go  to  meet  their  student  friends  in  their  warm  lecture- 
room,  and  to  laugh  and  make  fun  of  their  lectures  on  their  way  home. 
No  student  is  allowed  to  take  a  lady  to  these  weekly  lectures  except 
she  is  his  mother  or  sister,  so  each  lady  pays  her  own  admittance  fee, 
and  can  have  as  many  students  home  with  her  as  she  likes.  The 
rule  to  fine  a  student  if  he  takes  a  lady  to  their  meetings  is  not  im¬ 
posed  by  the  professors,  but  by  the  president  of  the  society.  I  must 
chatter  about  stove-pipe  arrangements  now,  and  leave  the  ladies  and 
students  to  get  home  as  beet  they  can  this  cold  night.  The  first  thing 
to  be  done  is  to  set  the  stove  where  it  will  have  a  good  draught.  If 
there  are  two  doors  in  the  room,  the  stove  is  set  where  it  wiU  receive 


the  draught  from  either  of  them ;  the  pipes  are  then  joined,  and  the 
edge  of  the  right-hand  pipe  slipped  on  to  the  first  ridge  of  the  Icft- 
All  the  pipes  must  be  joined  in  this  way ;  if  not  they  will  smoke. 
The  pipes  on  the  stove  are  raised  to  the  level  of  the  hole  in  the  wall, 
then  more  pipes  added,  bringing  them  through  to  the  next  room, 
extending  them  to  the  stove-hole  in  the  ceiling,  and,  if  the  chimney  in 
the  upper  room  is  near  the  hole  in  the  floor,  the  pipes  may  be  turned 
in  the  form  of  a  Q  or  a  bow  and  then  brought  to  the  chimney. 
Strong  wire  is  wrapped  round  them  and  fastened  to  a  nail  or  a  hook 
in  the  ceiling.  If  the  dining-room  is  over  the  kitchen  it  can  be  kept 
warm  by  bringing  the  pipes  from  the  kitchen  stove,  and  joining  a 
drum  or  gallows  pipe  placed  over  the  hole  in  the  floor,  bringing  the 
upper  pipes  with  a  turn  into  the  chimney ;  they  must  also  have  a  tom 
with  one  or  two  elbows  in  the  kitchen,  otherwise  there  will  be  no  beat 
below.  Pipes  are  passed  from  a  coal  stove  in  the  hall  in  a  similar 
way.  The  large  pipe  is  the  beet,  as  it  draws  more  heat  and  looka 
better  than  the  small  pipe.  It  is  not  profitable  to  burn  green  wood, 
as  it  takes  so  much  dry  to  light  it,  and  then  you  must  keep  the  stove 
full.  It  throws  out  great  heat  from  the  stove,  but  the  pipes  are 
always  cool,  on  account  of  the  steam  from  the  sap.  Beech,  bisch, 
maple,  and  hickory  are  the  best.  It  is  better  to  buy  wood  at  the 
wharf  or  wood-yards,  as  you  get  the  standard  measure,  while  in  the 
market  you  only  get  it  by  the  load,  except  you  make  a  contract  with 
a  farmer  to  bring  in  your  wood  for  the  season.  He  is  not  siq>posed  to 
measure  it.  Now  I  will  drop  the  subject  of  fire  and  wood,  lest 
Humming-Bird  should  grow  weary  of  me.  However,  I  will  send 
you  a  few  recipes.  [Very  many  thanks.  Minnie’s  recipes  will  bo 
found  in  our  “  Housekeeper’s  Conversazione.”] 


The  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Casa  Vocalizia;*  or.  Home  for 
English  and  American  Lady  Students  of  Music,  14,  Via  Pontaemo 
Milan,  writes  as  follows  : — “  More  than  two  years  ago  the  attention  of 
certain  ladies  was  attracted  to  the  number  of  English  and  American 
students  resorting  to  Milan  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  local  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  science  of  vocal  music,  without  possessing  friends,  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  language,  or  retiuisite  means  for  carrying  out  their  wishes. 
It  was  felt  that  the  establishment  of  a  Home  for  the  reception  of  thesa 
young  ladies,  offering  not  only  the  advantage  of  board  and  lodging, 
but  facilities  for  the  prosecutien  of  professional  study  in  enabling 
them  to  visit  the  opera,  and  employ  the  best  masters  under  fitting 
auspices,  would  be  a  very  desirable  end  to  accomplish.  Accordingly 
a  committee  was  formed,  and  measures  were  taken  to  raise  a  fund  of 
£Soo  or  £900,  an  amount  deemed  sufficient  to  start  the  institution. 
The  collections  were  insuflScient  at  the  outset  to  provide  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  more  than  a  limited  number  of  pupils,  and  if  a  further  sum 
could  be  raised  for  the  rent  and  furniture  of  rooms  enough  to  accom¬ 
modate  twenty  students,  it  is  calculated  that  the  Home  might  be  made 
self-supporting.  Another  total  of  £800  should  make  it  comparatively 
independent  of  extraneous  aid,  and  secure  its  permanence.  The 
object  of  my  letter  is— first,  to  ask  for  additional  support  to  save  from 
possible  premature  closing  an  institution  founded  at  some  trouble  and 
cost,  which  promises,  if  continued,  to  be  really  useful ;  secondly,  to 
make  more  generally  known  the  existence  of  the  Home  and  its  con¬ 
templated  extension  for  reception  of  twelve  more  lady  stadcnis.  The 
British  and  American  vice-consuls  and  English  cba|dain  at  Milan 
may  be  referred  to  in  evidence  of  its  claims  to  consideration.”  [As 
this  is  a  subject  that  appeals  not  only  to  lovers  of  music  but  to  the 
philanthropic,  we  gladly  give  the  letter  insertion  here.] 


•  This  establishment,  origfinated  and  now  continued  under  dis¬ 
tinguished  patronage,  was  opened  in  September,  1 875,  for  the  purpose 
of  accommodating  some  of  the  many  young  lady  students  (English 
and  American)  who  resort  to  Milan  for  instruction  in  the  science  of 
vocal  music.  It  gives  them  the  opportunity  of  taking  lessons  from  the 
best  masters,  with  other  local  advantages,  and  at  the  same  time  pro¬ 
vides  for  them  the  comfort  and  propriety  of  a  private  residence. 
Terms,  exclusive  of  fees  to  professors  of  singing,  five  guineas  per 
month  (of  four  weeks),  paid  in  advance.  Funds  are  urgently  needed 
for  the  extension  of  this  establishment,  and  acconunodatioa  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  students  to  make  it  self-supporting.  Hitherto  it 
has  been  kept  up  by  voluntary  contributions,  which  cannot  always  be 
depended  on,  and  repeated  solicitations  for  which  would  render  the 
“  Casa”  a  mere  charitable  institution.  Subscriptions  and  dunationa 
will  be  received  by  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  and  aokiww- 
ledged  by  the  Treasurer,  Major- Gmieral  Sir  F.  Goldsmid,  No.  i, 
Southwell-gardens,  South  Kensington,  who  will  be  happy  to  s^ply, 
if  required,  farther  information  on  the  state  and  objects  of  the  Home- 
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Miscellaneous. 

Mbs.  P.  writes—"  Dear  Huiiiiino-Bird,— Can  yon,  or  any  lady 
subscriber  to  yonr  Magazine,  tell  me  the  exact  name  of  the  song,  with 
refrain,  ‘  Mary,  Mary  Hamilton,’  supposed  to  be  sung  by  Cbastelar, 
and  also  by  whom  it  is  published?  I  have  taken  the  English¬ 
woman’s  Domestic  Magazine  for  seventeen  years,  but  cannot  find 
the  number  from  which  I  could  get  the  information  I  require.” 

PoTiE  writes,  with  her  solution  of  acrostic — “  Madam, — You  may 
perhaps  like  to  know  that  I  am  one  of  the  oldest  subscribers  to  the 
Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine,  having  taken  it  from  its  very 
bej^nniug,  I  think  :n  1851.  I  have  still  every  number  that  has  been 
issued,  therefore  the  Magazine  is  to  me  quite  an  old  friend,  having 
watched  it  from  its  birth.  I  am  delighted  with  its  present  matured 
state,  and  think  it  has  greatly  improved  within  the  last  two  years.” 

Will  some  kind  correspondent  give  Alderney  some  hints  as  to 
making  a  strong  scrap-book,  with  calico  pages,  for  a  little  boy  P 

Name  Wanted. — A  lady  wrote  to  Humming-Bird  inquiring  in 
wbat  number  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  an 
article  on  the  management  of  Wedding  Breakfasts  appeared,  and 
asking  for  a  prompt  reply.  Humming-Bird  would  gladly  have  sent 
this,  but  the  querist  sent  no  name.  The  article  appeared  in  December, 
1875. 

Blue  Scarf. — There  was  no  reply,  and  I  am  unaware  of  any 
method.  Since  receiving  your  letter  I  have  inquired  in  vain. 

J.  S. — Madame  de  Tour  takes  charge  of  that  department. 

Pianos. 

E.  M.  writes — “  Dear  Humming-Bird, — How  long  has  the  piano 
been  used  in  England  ?  Is  it  the  same  in  construction  as  the  spinet  ?” 
[You  cannot  do  better  than  buy  a  copy  of  Edgar  Brimsmead’s  History 
of  the  Pianoforte,  price  one  shilling.  In  it  yon  will  find  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  you  want  and  much  beside.  Genealogies  are  usually  very  dry 
and  uninteresting,  but  the  genealogy  of  the  piano,  as  told  by  Mr. 
Brimsmead,  is  more  than  interesting.  Every  girl  who  loves  her  piano 
should  read  it.  The  history  of  music  is  gracefully  sketched  from  the 
days  of  Tubal  to  our  own  times.  The  illustrations  of  the  stringed 
musical  instruments  of  the  ancients  clearly  show  the  steps  intervening 
I  between  the  harp  of  three  thousand  years  ago  and  that  (unfortunately 

.  becoming  less  and  less  common)  of  modem  drawing-rooms.  The 

g^radations  by  which  the  clavicytherium  became  merged  in  the  clavi- 
I  chord,  and  thence  in  the  virginal,  the  spinet,  the  harpsichord,  and 

finally  the  piano,  are  traced  out  in,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting 
1  chapter  in  a  very  interesting  book,  and  it  is  in  this  chapter  that  yon 

will  find  the  answers  to  your  questions.  The  little  book  also  contains 
very  useful  suggestions  on  the  rather  difficult  subject  of  selecting 
pianos,  and  practical  instructions  for  tuning  them  and  repairing  small 
defects,  such  as  the  sticking  or  rattling  of  keys,  and  the  jarring  so 
common  in  pianos;  so  that  yon  will  find  yonr  shilling  has  been 
remarkably  well  invested.] 

NOTICE. 

Ladies  wishing  to  advertise  works  of  home  manufacture,  tinting  of 
cartes,  pet  animals,  Ac.,  for  sale,  can  do  so  in  this  portion  of  the 
paper.  Charge  for  insertion,  one  shilling  per  line  of  twenty  words. 

Advertisements  of  cosmetics,  depilatories,  and  hair-dyes  cannot  be 
inserted  here. 

Ladies’  own  materials  cut  out  and  fitted  at  a  moderate  charge  at 
Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden.  Lessons  in  cutting  out  and  fitting. 
For  particulars  address  Madame  Letellier.  The  use  of  the  Wanzer 
Sewing  Machine  and  the  new  Darning  Machine  taught.  Lessons 
free  to  purchasers. 

,  Mary  has  six  yards  of  brown  tassel  fringe,  cost  is.  6d.  per  yard, 

j  Will  take  six  shillings.  Also  three-quarters  of  a  yard  of  best  brown 

goose-feather  trimming  for  hat  or  bonnet ;  cost  5s.  fid.  Price  48.,  or 
exchange  in  Whitby  jet  ornaments.  Both  are  quite  new.  Address 
with  Editor. 

Lavinia’s  newly-invented  Dress  Suspender.  Ornamental,  elegant, 
easily  adjusted,  and  the  heaviest  skirt  will  not  drop.  Post  free, 
I  IS.  lod.  Becommended  by  Humming-Bird.  Lavinia,  Scadding’s 

Library,  Belgravia,  Pimlico.  Lavinia  makes  real  rock-coral  crosses, 
very  strong,  and  greatly  admired ;  fashionable  rock  and  seed  coral 
earrings,  massive,  or  light  tassel  pattern ;  elegant  festoon  necklaces 
in  five  rows ;  very  pretty  children’s  necklets  with  cross  attached  to 
centre;  infants’  shoulder-knots,  two  qualities;  infants’  handcome 


necklets,  to  match  best  shoulder-knots ;  handsome  massive  bracelets, 
with  two  tassels  on  each ;  same  pattern  without  tassels,  less  expen¬ 
sive;  chain  pattern,  to  pass  twice  round  the  wrist,  all  with  good 
snaps.  Also,  most  beautiful  brooches  of  rock  and  round  coral,  with 
loops  and  tassels,  all  post  free.  Lavinia  has  some  real  German 
onyx,  which  she  is  enabled  to  offer  much  under  price;  necklaces, 
crosses,  earrings,  brooches,  pendant  bracelets.  All  communications 
to  be  addressed  Lavinia,  Scadding’s  Library,  Belgrave-road,  Pimlico. 
Lavinia  will  pack  carefully,  and  prepay  carriage  of  parcels  over  £2 
to  any  of  the  Colonies,  is.  must  be  added  for  postage.  Lavinia’s 
price  list,  suitable  for  gifts. — Coral :  Massive  earrings,  3s.  4d. ;  tassel 
ditto,  4s. ;  festoon  necklaces,  9s. ;  children’s  necklets,  5s.  fid. ;  infants’ 
ditto,  5s.  fid. ;  shoulder-knots,  pair,  is.  fid. ;  ditto,  48.  fid. ;  tassel 
bracelets,  pair,  los.  fid. ;  ditto,  Ss. ;  ditto,  5s.  ;  brooches,  los.  fid. ; 

coral  crosses,  is.  fid.  Onyx:  Onyx  stone  bracelets,  5s.  fid.  each; 
necklace  with  cross,  los.  fid.  each;  ditto  with  5  elaborate  pen¬ 
dants,  ifis. ;  ditto  with  4  pear-shaped  pendants,  iis.  fid.;  earrings, 
4s. ;  brooches,  8s. ;  bracelets,  38.  fid.  each ;  crosses,  is. ;  ditto,  is.  fid. ; 
red  ditto,  is.  fid. ;  small  ditto,  is. ;  onyx  lockets,  iis.  Please  address, 
by  letter  only,  Lavinia,  Mr.  Scadding’s  Library,  Belgrave-road, 
Pimlico,  S.W. 

E.  B.  B.  colours  photogrrphs  to  resemble  miniatures  on  ivory.  A 
specimen  may  be  seen  at  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Jones,  Pall-mall. 
Charge  from  los.  to  £5  5s.  Address  with  Editor. 

Miss  Clyde  sends  Devonshire  ferns,  lo  roots,  6  varieties,  for  is.; 
100  roots,  9  varieties,  58.  Leaves  100  for  14  stamps.  Carriage  of  lo 
roots  to  London,  4d. — 3,  Albert-terrace,  Newport,  Barnstaple. 

Ladies  about  to  Travel  should  write  to  Harron  for  a  dress 
trunk  30  inches  long,  with  tray,  for  loe.  fid.  Illustrated  price  list  of 
dress  baskets,  tranks,  portmanteaus,  bags,  and  every  article  for 
travelling  free.  The  celebrated  “  Saratoga”  and  other  handsomely- 
fitted  American  tranks  below  the  prices  charged  in  America.  N.B. — 
The  carriage  from  London  is  very  trifling. — zfii.  High  Holborn.— 
A  DVT. 


COMMISSIONS  FROM  ABROAD. 

To  judge  from  the  letters  that  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the 
columns  of  the  Conversazione  from  ladies  residing  abroad,  they  appear 
to  experience  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  articles  of  dress  of  recent 
fashion  and  good  style,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  for  dwellers  in 
India,  America,  and  Australia  to  procure  the  many  luxuries  of  the 
wardrobe,  the  dressing-room,  and  the  cuisine,  which  to  those  who 
live  at  home  have  almost  become  necessaries.  The  convenience, 
therefore,  seems  to  be  considerable  that  would  accrue  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  even  at  home,  in  places  remote  from  fashion  and  shops, 
from  being  placed  in  a  position  to  correspond  with  some  one  in 
London  capable  of  executing  commissions  for  ladies.  It  is  in  the 
beUef  that  she  may  be  useful  in  this  way  that  Madame  Ad^le 
Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  has  made  arrange¬ 
ments  which  enable  her  to  execute  any  orders  of  the  foregoing  kind. 

In  transmitting  such  commissions,  ladies  are  requested  to  be  very 
precise  in  giving  details,  description,  Ac.,  of  the  articles  they  order, 
as  it  would  be  impossible  to  change  them  after  having  been  sent  abroad. 

Madame  Letellier  reserves  the  right  of  charging  ten  per  cent,  com¬ 
mission  upon  articles  the  purchase  of  which  entails  much  outlay  of 
time  or  expense  of  other  lands. 

Important  Discovery. — Sandell’s  Hair  Restorer  has  marvellous 
power  in  restoring  grey  hair  to  its  original  colour  by  natural  means ; 
it  prevents  baldness,  removes  dandruff,  and,  if  the  hair  glands  are 
not  decayed  and  gone,  it  will  cause  new  hair  to  spring  from  each 
living  bulb.  It,  having  no  sediment,  is  the  o.nly  safe,  reliable,  and 
natural  hair  restorer  sold.  In  bottles,  zs.  and  3s.  fid.,  by  all  chemists. 
Do  not  be  persuaded  to  have  any  other  kind.  3s.  fid.  bottles  sent 
carriage  paid  from  the  proprietor.  Solo  Manufacturer,  T.  O.  S  andei.i,, 
Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  Yeovil,  England.  Testimonial. — Melbury 
Osmond,  Jan.  2nd,  1875.  Dear  Sir, — I  purchased  a  bottle  of  your 
hair  restorer  in  May,  and  by  the  end  of  August  my  hair  was  restored, 
both  in  growth  and  to  its  original  colour,  equal  to  when  I  was  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  I  am  now  over  sixty.  I  was  almost  bald  when  I 
tried  your  restorer,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  small  spots  of  white 
hair.  You  can  make  what  use  you  like  of  this,  as  I  feel  very  grateful 
for  the  benefit  I  have  derived  from  the  use  of  your  hair  restorer.  I 
remain,  yours  truly,  William  Childs. — To  Mr.  T.  0.  Sandell. — Ad\t. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

MISS  ROSE  DESMOND  PAYS  A  VISIT. 

^  ^  «  Disilaiu  and  scom  ride  sparkling  in  her  eyes, 

f  Misprising  what  they  look  on.” 

N  every  Tuesday  morning  an  “ass’s  car” 
went  from  Moynalty  to  Ballintrague.  One 
particular  Tuesday,  Christian  was  sitting 
before  her  davenport,  puzzling  over  a 
list  of  the  flour,  oatmeal,  and  sugar  which 
would  be  required  for  the  week,  when 
e  door  was  suddenly  thrown  open. 

“  Miss  Desmond,  mum,”  cried  Peter, 
rusting  in  his  head,  and  a  tall  lady  in  a 
ling-habit  swiftly  crossed  the  room. 
Christian  looked  up,  and  saw  before  her  a 
1  race  and  figure  not  easily  forgotten — a  figure 
lithe,  full,  and  round-waisted,  which  lifted  itself  up 
with  the  proud  grace  of  a  young  palm-tree ;  the  small 
head  rose  superbly  from  the  sloping  shoulders  and  soft 
white  throat,  as  if  it  were  glorying  in  its  own  beauty. 
The  face  matched  the  form.  No  peach  could  be  more 
downy  or  more  richly  ripe  than  Rose  Desmond’s  cheeks  ; 
plaits  of  thick  black  hair  were  twisted  about  the  small 
curved  ears,  the  full  lips  pouted  aggressively  ;  the  dark 
blue  eyes,  with  their  sweeping  lashes,  looked  straight 
up  with  a  cool  unflinching  stare.  Yet  what  struck 
Christian  more  than  all  was  a  careless,  haughty  con¬ 
temptuousness  which  seemed  to  say,  “  Of  course  you 
admire  me ;  I  expected  nothing  else.  Everybody 
admires  me/”  There  was  a  slight  rise  and  fall — not 
exactly  a  brogue — in  the  words  as  she  began — 

“  You  are  Mrs.  Alick  Hazell ;  suppose  we  shake 
hands.” 

“  Oh,  indeed  I  will !”  cried  Christian,  struck  with 
honest  admiration  ;  “  you  are  very  good  to  come  and 
see  me  so  early.” 

Mkw  Sebies,  Ko.  150,  VoL.  XXII.  [June,  1S77.J 


“  Am  I  ?”  answered  Rose  with  perfect  indifference. 
“  I  only  came  home  yesterday  ;  and  I  hate  moping  about 
the  place  with  nothing  to  do,  so  I  ordered  out  the  horses. 
Do  you  like  being  here  ?  do  you  like  being  married  ?” 
she  asked  brusquely,  as  she  whipped  a  speck  of  dust 
off  her  habit. 

“  Oh  !  I  don’t  know.  I  haven’t  been  here  very  long 
yet,”  hesitated  Christian ;  “and  everything  is  so  different 
from  what  it  used  to  be  at  home.” 

“  Nicer  or  not  so  nice  ?”  inquired  Rose. 

“  Well !  the  country  seems  so  wild  and  strange ; 
there  are  no  pretty  villages  or  neat  school-children  the 
people  I  see  about  look  like  beggars  or  savages.” 

“  And  so  they  are,”  replied  Rose,  opening  her  eyes 
to  their  fullest  extent ;  “  no  one  ever  thinks  about  them. 
Who  would  bother  one’s  head  about  a  whole  lot  of 
ragged  wretches  ?  I  know  I  never  do ;  as  long  as  I 
enjoy  myself  and  get  what  I  like,  I  don’t  care  a  straw 
about  anything  else.  You  go  in  for  being  benevolent, 
I  suppose  ;  I  believe  some  people  do.” 

“  No,  indeed  ;  but  I  can’t  bear  to  see  human  beings 
look  so  miserable  you  know  they  are  our  brothers  and 
sisters  however  dirty  and  ragged  they  may  be.” 

“  They  are  not  my  brothers  and  sisters  !”  cried  Rose  ; 
“  they  may  be  yours  if  you  choose,  but  I  should  be 
very  sorry  to  think  I  had  anything  in  common  with 
them.  I  believe  Eustace  Hazell  used  to  go  on  in  some 
way  like  that,  but  he  only  got  himself  into  scrapes,  and 
every  one  laughed  at  him.  There  is  some  name  for 
that  sort  of  thing — Quix — Quixotic,  isn’t  it  ?  Aunt 
Arbuthnot  says  it  is  most  absurd  going  on  about  com¬ 
mon  people  just  as  if  they  were  like  ourselves.  She 
used  hardly  let  me  speak  to  the  lodge-children,  and 
was  always  telling  me  that  I  might  catch  some  horrid 
disease  from  them.  They  quite  enjoy  being  dirty,  and 
they  hate  Protestants  to  interfere  with  them.  It  is 
much  better  to  leave  them  alone.  Do  you  feel  dread- 
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fully  moped  here  ?”  asked  Rose,  abruptly  turniag  the 
subject  and  half  suppressing  a  yawn. 

“  Well ;  no,  not  exactly.” 

“  Ah  !  you  are  married  and  settled  down  ;  but  I,” 
she  cried  triumphantly,  “  I  have  the  world  before  me, 
and  I  mean  to  make  the  most  of  it.  Papa  took  me  to 
Dublin  last  season,  and  we  went  to  the  Viceregal  Court 
to  one  of  the  drawing-rooms  and  ever  so  many  of  the 
bails.  I  did  enjoy  them  immensely.  I  was  said  to  be 
what  you  call  a  success,  and  certainly  it  was  glorious 
fun.  I  had  troops  of  people  running  after  me,  and  do 
you  know  I  actually  got  engaged  twice  while  I  was 
there.” 

“  Twice,  did  you  ?” 

“  Yes  ;  the  first — I  won’t  tell  you  his  name — was 
one  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  Household.  I  took  a  sort 
of  fancy  to  him  because  of  those  pale  blue  silk  linings 
which  all  the  Household  wear  in  the  front  of  their 
coats,  turned  back,  you  know,  like  this — it  gives  them 
an  air  as  if  they  were  somebody.  That  did  very  well  till 
the  9th  Lancers  came  over,  and  there  was  a  Captain 
Newbolt  in  the  regiment  who  danced  so  well  and 
brought  me  so  many  bouquets  and  concert-tickets,  and 
who  was  quite  the  fashion,  so  I  thought  I  would  keep 
him  on,  and  I  told  my  Household  friend  that  really  I 
would  have  no  more  nonsense,  that  papa  would  object, 
and  so  on.  He  felt  it  a  good  deal,  poor  fellow,  and 
Captain  Newbolt  has  gone  dangling  on  ever  since,  but 
I  intend  to  send  him  off  some  day  soon.  It  is  just  like 
a  novel  to  have  two  real  admirers — there  are  always 
two,  you  know,  one  nice  and  one  not,  but  both  mine 
are  very  nice.  Still,  every  one  says  it  is  quite  ridiculous 
fo.  me  to  be  wasting  my  time  over  here,  that  I  ought 
to  go  to  London  like  the  Misses  Gunnings — you  have 
heard  of  them,  haven’t  you  ?” 

“  The  great  beauties,  you  mean  ?” 

“  Yes ;  I  don’t  see  why  I  shouldn’t  do  as  well  as 
they  did.  Nous  vcrrons.  In  the  meantime  I  intend  to 
get  as  much  amusement  or  excitement,  or  whatever  you 
like  to  call  it,  out  of  life  as  I  can.  What  an  age  it  is 
since  I  was  in  this  room !  it  isn’t  quite  so  musty-fusty 
as  it  used  to  be  ;  those  muslin  curtains  and  those  flowers 
are  an  improvement.  The  last  time  I  was  here  Eustace 
was  at  home ;  he  was  the  only  one  that  could  ever 
manage  me ;  he  was  so  big  and  strong  that  he  only 
laughed  when  I  tried  to  pinch  and  scratch  him,  as  I 
used  to  do  to  every  one.  Aunt  Arbuthnot  and  papa 
always  gave  in,  and  did  what  I  wanted,  but  Eustace 
never  would.  Where  is  he  now,  by  the  way  ?” 

“  At  Copehagen,  I  think ;  but  Alick  says  he  may 
be  home  in  a  year  or  two.” 

“  How  I  wish  he  would  come  !  It  would  make  things 
a  little  more  interesting — and  Alick,  where  is  he  ?” 

“  He  has  driven  into  Ballintrague.” 

“  He  has  got  a  nice  little  chestnut  mare,  I  see,  eating 
her  head  off  in  the  stable.  Why  don’t  you  have  a  ride 
on  her  ?” 

“  I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing.  That  is  Alick’s 
own  mare,  and  he  generally  rides  her  himself.” 

“  But  you  do  ride,  don’t  you  ?” 

“  Oh,  yes,  and  I  am  so  fond  of  it.  There  is  nothing 
I  like  half  as  much,”  and  Christian’s  eyes  kindled. 


“  Then  go  and  put  on  your  habit  directly  and  come 
across  the  country  with  me,” 

‘‘  Yet  I  don’t  know  ;  perhaps  I  ought  not,”  hesitated 
Christian  ;  “  Alick  might  be  angry  if  I  took  out  White- 
foot  without  asking  him,” 

Rose  Desmond  flung  herself  back  in  her  chair  and 
burst  out  into  a  derisive  laugh. 

“  Well !  ‘  that  beats  Banagher,’  as  Mrs.  Mullaghan 
says,”  she  cried.  “  Here  you  are  a  bride,  not  more 
than  five  months  married,  and  you  talk  about  your 
husband  being  angry  at  you.  Why,  of  course  he  is 
bound  to  like  everything  you  do.  What’s  the  good  of 
being  spliced  if  you  can’t  do  as  you  choose  ?  You 
should  see  the  riot  I  intend  to  run,  and  if  my  husband 
told  me  not  to  do  anything  that  would  be  the  very  reason 
that  would  make  me  miserable  till  I  had  gone  and  done 
it.  Papa  once  bought  a  new  hunter  that  had  never  had 
a  side-saddle  on,  and  he  said  to  me,  ‘  Rose,  whatever 
you  do,  don’t  mount  that  wild  creature ;  I  wouldn’t 
sea  you  on  his  back  for  a  hundred  pounds.’  Well,  my 
governor  had  scarcely  turned  on  his  heel  before  up  I 
was,  racing  away  and  over  the  fences  like  a  bird.” 

“  And  how  did  it  all  end  ?”  inquired  Christian  eagerly. 

“  End  !  it  ended  beautifully.  Papa  was  as  proud  as 
Punch  of  what  I  had  done.  The  very  next  day  I 
heard  him  boasting  to  the  master  of  the  hounds  of  the 
spirit  I  had,  and  how  I  mounted  a  horse  that  the  grooms 
were  afraid  of.  Besides,  no  one  ever  told  you  not  to 
ride  Whitefoot ;  Alick  never  did,  did  he  ?” 

“  No,  certainly  not.” 

“  Well,  then,  what  possible  objection  could  he  have 
to  your  doing  it  ?  The  creature  wants  to  be  exercised — 
it  would  be  a  positive  charity  to  take  her  out.  You 
make  a  fuss  about  nothing,  I  declare  you  do.  Off  with 
you  now,  put  on  your  habit,  and  we  shall  have  a  famous 
scamper,  see  if  we  haven’t.” 

“I  am  sure,”  said  Christian,  as  she  moved  hesi¬ 
tatingly  to  the  door,  “  that  there  is  nothing  wrong  in 
going,  and  it  certainly  would  be  such  a  treat,  and  I 
don’t  see  how  Alick  could  blame  me.” 

“  Blame  you !”  cried  Rose,  “  not  he.  What  on 
earth  could  he  blame  you  for  ?  I  should  like  to  see  the 
person  that  would  blame  me  for  anything  I  took  it  into 
my  head  to  do,  let  alone  such  a  trifle  as  that.” 

Still  some  scruples  lingered  in  Christian’s  mind  ;  but 
by  the  time  her  new  blue  riding-habit  was  on  they  had 
all  vanished,  her  eyes  were  fairly  dancing  with  delight, 
and  she  was  fully  prepared  to  “  sip  the  fleeting  pleasure 
as  it  flew.” 

And  once  in  the  open  air,  with  Whitefoot  stepping 
out  briskly  under  her,  and  the  fresh  autumn  breeze  blow¬ 
ing  briskly  from  the  mountains,  she  could  keep  in  her 
enjoyment  no  longer,  but  burst  out  with — 

“  How  delightful  this  is  !  lam  so  glad  I  came  !” 

“  Of  course  you  are,”  answered  Rose.  “You  look 
a  different  being  already.  You  are  very  sober,  staid  riders 
over  in  England,  I  believe.  I  will  show  you  what  we 
Irish  can  do  in  that  line.  Come,  Pat,”  turning  to  her 
grey-haired  groom,  who  was  ambling  behind,  “  I  am 
not  going  to  have  any  hammer,  hammer,  hammering 
on  the  hard  high  roads.  The  open  country  for  me  !” 

And  striking  off  into  a  field,  she  began  to  tear  away  at 
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a  swinging  pace.  Rose  Desmond  was  born  and  bred  a 
rider  ;  she  had  toddled  into  the  saddle  when  she  could 
hardly  walk,  and  had  been  lifted  up  on  her  black  pony 
when  her  small  hands  could  hardly  hold  the  reins.  Since 
then  riding  had  been  a  daily  necessity  to  her.  There  was 
not  a  meet  of  the  Kilmore  hounds  which  she  did  not 
attend,  and  the  beautiful  Miss  Desmond,  “  the  best  rider 
out,”  was  as  well  known  as  the  master  of  the  pack.  Of 
foxes’  brushes  she  had  already  sufRcient  to  stock  a  good- 
sized  shop  or  to  set  up  a  retail  dealer  in  besoms.  Over 
stone  walls,  iron  railings,  and  ditches  she  now  went,  and 
Whitefoot,  who  was  well  trained  to  the  work,  followed 
obediently,  so  that  Christian,  whose  soul  delighted  in 
adventure  and  difficulty,  found  herself  a  good  second, 
keeping  on  well  and  losing  no  ground.  As  they  dashed 
past  a  lonely  farmhouse  or  a  nest  of  cabins  voices  would 
be  heard  crying  after  them,**  More  power  to  yez  both  ! 
More  power  to  ye.  Miss  Desmond,  jewel  !  Oh,  glory  ! 
did  yez  see  that  ?  She  le’pt  it  like  a  squirrel.  Sure  it’s 
she  that  is  the  fine  young  lady,  the  raal  beauty  ov  the 
world.  Success  to  her  any  way,  and  Ciod  sind  her  safe 
to  her  home !’’ 

**  These  lower  orders  that  you  despise  so  much  pay 
you  plenty  of  compliments,  at  all  events,”  said  Christian, 
as,  panting  and  Hushed,  they  at  last  slackened  rein. 

**  Yes,”  answered  Rose  calmly,  **  I  have  been  hearing 
that  I  was  a  *  raal  beauty’  ever  since  I  can  remember. 
That  is  nothing  new  to  me  ;  I  am  quite  used  to  it.” 

And  she  raised  her  head  with  an  air  of  proud  su¬ 
periority  and  self-consciousness. 

**  And  you  don’t  feel  more  charitable  to  the  dirty 
beggars  even  when  they  praise  you  ?” 

**  No ;  why  should  I  ?  They  can’t  help  doing  it,  and 
besides,  we  Desmonds  were  like  kings  once.  Only  for 
those  troublesome  wars,  we  might  be  so  still.  The 
people  about  feel  as  if  we  belonged  to  them — they  take 
a  brag  out  of  us.  But  why  should  that  make  me  take 
any  more  interest  in  them  ?  I  fling  a  copper  to  some  of 
the  little  brats  now  and  then,  and  they  are  delighted  to 
pick  it  out  of  the  mud.  What  more  do  they  want  ?” 

The  walls  of  Desmondborough  now  began  to  peep 
out  in  the  distance.  It  was  a  large  square  freestone  build¬ 
ing,  with  an  Italian  portico  and  pillars  in  front ;  while 
at  the  side  there  were  terrace  walks  and  ribbon  flower 
borders.  It  had  a  comfortable  modern  air,  and  there 
was  no  strange  mixture  of  the  weird,  the  gaunt,  and  the 
commonplace  as  at  Moynalty.  The  scenery,  too,  was  far 
less  wild.  Tall  Carrignaholty’s  head  could  not  even  be 
seen  ;  and  a  large  park,  carefully  cultivated  and  covered 
with  fine  trees,  gave  it  the  look  of  an  English  country- 
house. 

**  Now  for  Aunt  Arbuthnot,”  cried  Rose,  as  she 
sprang  from  her  saddle. 

At  this  name  Christian  secretly  groaned,  for  she  had 
never  yet  met  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  that  she  had  not  got 
some  little  prick  or  stab.  There  was  nothing  for  it, 
however,  but  for  her  to  gird  up  her  spiritual  loins  and 
prepare  for  the  attack. 

**  I  declare,”  cried  Rose,  **  if  that  isn’t  Mrs.  MuUa- 
ghan’s  old  noddy.  Don’t  you  see  the  man  driving  it  up 
and  down  ?  Depend  upon  it  she  and  Aunt  Arbuthnot 
are  Just  at  luncheon.  If  we  don’t  look  sharp  they  will 


eat  up  all  the  best  things,  and  leave  us  nothing  worth 
having,  and  I  know  our  ride  has  made  me  as  hungry  as 
a  hunter.” 

So  Rose  hurried  on  to  the  dining-room  and  flung  open 
the  door.  Mrs.  Arbuthnot,  in  her  flowing  black  dra¬ 
peries,  rose  from  the  table. 

**  My  dear  Rose,”  she  exclaimed,  **  how  impetuous, 
how  charmingly  impetuous,  you  are !  And  who  is  this 
you  have  got  with  you  ?  Actually  Mrs.  Alick  Hazell. 
Why,  I  can  hardly  believe  my  eyes.  I  am  enchanted 
to  see  you,  dear  Mrs.  Hazell ;  but  really  it  is  too  kind 
of  you  to  waive  ceremony  in  this  way.  Only  this  very 
morning  I  said  to  Mrs.  Desmond,  *  Well,  certainly  I 
must  let  no  more  time  pass.  I  must  order  out  the  car¬ 
riage  and  pay  my  devoirs  at  Mo3malty.’  But  now  you 
have  indeed  forestalled  me.” 

**  It  was  I  that  made  Mrs.  Hazell  come  back  with 
me,”  interrupted  Rose  bluntly.  **  Bother  ceremony !  I 
say.  What  on  earth  matter  is  it.  Aunt  Arbuthnot, 
whether  you  go  to  see  her  first  or  she  comes  to  see 
you  ?  /  have  been  to  see  her,  at  any  rate,  and  that’s 

enough.  I  am  the  mistress  here,  I  believe.” 

Mrs.  Arbuthnot’s  sallow  face  changed  colour,  and  she 
bit  her  thin  lips. 

**  Of  course,  dear  Rose,”  she  murmured,  “  of  course 
no  one  is  going  to  dispute  your  rights.” 

**  We  have  had  a  famous  ride,”  continued  Rose,  **  all 
round  by  Dooly’s  farm.  Mrs.  Hazell  sits  a  horse  un¬ 
common  well,  much  better  than  one  would  think  to  look 
at  her.  She  was  game  at  all  the  fences,  and  never  funked 
one.  What  muffs  the  girls  in  England  must  be  !  They 
stick  to  the  roads,  people  tell  me.  Who  would  be 
bothered  with  that  ?  What’s  for  luncheon  ?  Cold  beef ! 
I  hate  that.  I’ll  ring  for  something  hot.  Sit  down,  Mrs. 
Hazell.  We  will  have  something  worth  eating  pre¬ 
sently.” 

**  I  am  convinced  Mrs.  Hazell  rides  well,”  said  Mrs. 
Arbuthnot  blandly,  not  noticing  Rose’s  remark  as  to 
the  luncheon,  **  but  I  am  surprised  that  Alick  has 
allowed  her  to  take  out  that  chestnut  mare  of  his.  I 
know  he  values  the  animal  so  very  highly.  Mr.  Desmond 
was  thinking  of  buying  her,  and  the  price  Alick  asked 
was  something  astonishing.  He  made  the  greatest  fuss 
about  her  points  and  so  on.  These  young  wives,  how¬ 
ever,  they  can  coax  their  husbands  to  do  an3rthing  for 
them,  can’t  they,  Mrs.  Mullaghan  ?” 

**  Indeed  I  believe  they  can,”  answered  stout,  red¬ 
cheeked  Mrs.  Mullaghan,  whose  purple  bonnet-strings 
were  tied  in  a  loose  knot  under  her  double  chin,  and 
who  now  put  out  a  fat,  pudgy  hand  to  Christian  ;  **  and 
why  wouldn’t  they  ?  Come  and  sit  by  me,  my  dear ; 
rU  make  room  for  you.  What’s  that  you’re  saying — 
that  Mr.  Hazell  didn’t  know  you  had  taken  out  his 
mare  ?  Well,  never  mind.  I  daresay  he’ll  be  pleased 
enough  that  you  had  the  diversion  of  the  ride,  not 
but  that  he’s  ticklish  about  some  things.  I  know 
him  well,  and  why  wouldn’t  I  ?  Sure  he  and  Eustace 
were  always  at  the  doctor’s  when  they  were  little  chaps. 
Bobby — that’s  my  son,  my  son  Bobby,  you  know,  the 
finest  young  man  ever  seen,  with  the  big^t  black  eyes 
in  the  country — well,  he  had  a  cage  of  sparrow-hawks, 
and  nothing  would  do  the  two  boys  but  to  get  one  apiece. 
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and  Bobby,  he  was  so  good-natured,  he  made  nothing 
of  giving  up  his  birds  to  them,  though  he  thought  a 
power  of  them  himself,  and  there  weren’t  any  like  them 
to  be  had  for  love  or  money.” 

“  Poor  Mrs.  MuUaghan,”  whispered  Mrs.  Arbuthnot 
in  Christian’s  ear ;  **  she  does  go  on  in  such  a  way  about 
those  SODS  of  hers.  An  excellent  person  she  is,  but 
fearfully  Irish,  as  you  may  perceive,  and  tant  soit  peu 
vulgaire.  She  is  the  wife  of  our  family  physician,  so  of 
course  we  are  bound  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  her. 
Yes,  Mrs.  MuUaghan,”  she  said  aloud,  “  and  what  was 
the  end  of  these  wonderful  sparrow-hawks  ?  I  am  really 
most  anxious  to  know.  Pray  relieve  our  anxiety.” 

“  Well,  nothing  would  do  Alick  but  to  sell  his  ;  and 
who  do  you  think  bought  it  ?  Who  but  that  very  Andy 
Moran  that  there’s  such  a  bother  about  just  now  ?  He 
gave  Alick  a  shUling  for  it,  and  he  used  to  say  that  when 
he  got  it  home  he  found  it  had  its  wing  broke.  Alick 
was  always  a  sharp,  ’cute  little  chap,  so  he  was.’’ 

“  This  Andy  Moran  is  likely  to  prove  a  troublesome 
customer  to  Alick,”  remarked  Mrs.  Arbuthnot,  as  she 
helped  Rose  a  second  time  to  cutlets.  “  I  hear  he 
refuses  to  leave  that  cabin  he  is  in  on  any  terms.’’ 

**  I’d  advise  Alick  to  I’ave  him  alone,”  said  Mrs. 
MuUaghan,  “  or  maybe  he’ll  get  more  than  he’ll  bargain 
for,  and  raise  a  hornet’s  nest  about  his  ears.  Any  way, 
the  doctor  says  so,  and  it’s  he  that  ought  to  know,  for 
he  has  lived  in  Ballintrague,  man  and  boy,  for  these 
fifty  years  ;  and  my  son  Dicky,  that’s  in  the  Navy — and 
Dicky  was  always  a  knowledgeable  lad — he  wrote  over 
the  same  thing  this  very  morning.  I’d  no  idaya  the  Navy 
was  such  a  nice  place  for  a  young  man.  Dicky  says  he’s 
asked  out  so  much  he  doesn’t  know  what  to  do.  Sir 
Achilles  and  Lady  Hutchinson  sent  him  a  fine  printed 
invite  to  a  grand  garden-party  before  he’d  been  a  week 
in  Portsmouth.  It’s  Dicky  that  is  having  the  fine  time.” 

How  pleasant  it  must  be  to  get  such  interesting 
letters  from  him  !”  said  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  smoothly ;  “  but 
to  return  to  Alick,  I  really  think  he  is  very  much  to  be 
felt  for  with  this  dreadful  Andy  Moran.  What  can  be 
more  provoking  than  to  see  the  smoke  of  these  dirty 
creatures’  cabin  going  up  among  his  trees,  and  for  them 
to  have  paid  no  rent,  and  actually  to  refuse  to  turn  out, 
and  maintain  that  the  place  is  their  own  ?  I  suppose  the 
law  will  settle  the  business,  but  still  such  a  thing  could 
not  be  possible  for  a  moment  in  any  other  country  but 
rfiis  barbarous  degraded  Ireland.” 

“  Alick  has  offered  them  money  to  go,”  said  Chris¬ 
tian’s  clear,  pure  voice,  which  sounded  all  the  clearer 
and  purer  from  the  contrast  with  Mrs.  Mullaghan’s 
brogue.  “  He  offered  them  five  pounds  first,  and  then 
he  raised  it  to  twenty,  but  they  won’t  take  a  farthing. 
I  daresay  they  may  be  very  much  to  blame,  but  still  they 
seem  so  wonderfully  attached  to  the  place  that  I  can’t 
help  feeling  a  little  sorry  for  them.” 

“  How  kind  you  must  be  !”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Arbuth¬ 
not  ;  but  I  assure  you  this  Andy  Moran  is  a  perfect 
ruffian.  Mr.  Desmond,  my  brother-in-law,  one  of  the 
quietest,  mildest  men  in  the  world,  had  him  taken  up 
once  for  shooting  a  hare — quite  a  flagrant  case  it  was — 
and  only  think,  he  got  the  most  frightful  threatening 
letter  you  ever  saw,  all  covered  with  smears  of  blood 


and  skulls,  and  crossbones,  and  everything  horrid,  so- 
Mr.  Desmond  thought  it  wiser  to  dismiss  the  proceed¬ 
ings  altogether.  The  fact  is,  the  man  is  a  sort  of  Rory 
of  the  Hill,  who  tries  to  frighten  everybody,  and  they 
say  he  is  banded  together  with  other  desperate  charac¬ 
ters,  and  gives  the  police  no  end  of  trouble.  What  a 
pity  these  wild  Irish  cannot  be  kept  down  better  !  I 
always  look  upon  them  just  in  the  same  way  that  we 
used  to  look  upon  the  blacks  in  the  West  Indies — the 
faster  they  emigrate  the  better  ;  and  as  for  such  ruffians 
as  Andy  Moran,  I  think  he  ought  to  be  hung  or 
whipped ;  such  people  absolutely  make  one  recoil  f^rom 
the  lower  orders.” 

“  Oh,  bother  take  the  lower  orders  !”  cried  Rose ; 
**  I’m  sure  I  have  heard  enough  about  them  for  one  day. 
Take  some  more  plum-tart,  Mrs.  Hazell;  you  see  I 
have - ” 

“  Yes,  Mrs.  Hazell,”  put  in  Mrs.  Arbuthnot’s  bland 
voice,  “  do  let  me  persuade  you  to  take  something  more. 
No !  I  am  afraid  this  stolen  ride  has  not  given  you  a 
good  appetite  ;  and  Rose,  my  love,  aren’t  you  going  to 
take  off  that  habit  ?  It  makes  me  quite  hot  to  see  you  in 
snch  a  heavy  cloth  affair.” 

“  Not  a  bit  of  me  will  take  it  off,”  answered  Rose, 
whose  speech  was  not  always  seasoned  with  grammar. 
“  I  like  to  keep  it  on  when  I  once  put  it  on ;  it  suits  my 
figure,  and  becomes  me  better  than  anything  else  ;  and 
besides,  the  9th  Lancers  have  just  come  to  Ballintrague. 
I  am  sure  Captain  Newbolt  will  be  out  this  afternoon, 
and  I  mean  to  give  the  Cruiskeen  Lawn  a  gallop  to  let 
him  see  her  paces.” 

“  Ah  !  these  young  people,”  sighed  Mrs.  Arbuthnot ; 
“  it  is  so  difficult  to  keep  them  in  any  kind  of  order.  I 
know  I  have  had  to  give  up  the  attempt  long  ago.  I  do 
wish,”  she  added  in  a  whisper  to  Mrs.  MuUaghan, 
“  that  our  dear  Rose  had  somebody  who  could  control 
her — sweet,  beautiful,  headstrong  darling  that  she  is.” 

“  Beautiful  indeed  !”  chimed  in  Mrs.  MuUaghan.  “  As 
the  doctor  was  saying  this  morning,  there’s  not  the  Uke 
of  her  to  be  seen  anywhere.  It’s  she  that  is  the  beauty 
of  the  county  and  the  pride  of  the  barony.  You  may 
well  take  a  brag  out  of  her,  Mrs.  Arbuthnot ;  sure 
there’s  not  a  nobleman  that  wouldn’t  be  proud  and  glad 
to  be  at  her  feet.” 

These  speeches  had  not  the  slightest  effect  on  Rose  ; 
she  did  not  even  smile,  but  coolly  went  on  with  her 
luncheon  as  if  such  praises  were  far  too  common  to  be 
taken  notice  of.  Then  she  took  the  last  apricot  from 
the  dish,  and  stood  at  the  window  crunching  the  juicy 
fruit  under  her  full  rosy  lips,  and  looking  down  the 
avenue  for  Captain  Newbolt. 

“  I  think  it  is  time  for  me  to  say  good-bye,”  said 
Christian,  getting  up.  ”  I  don’t  want  to  be  out  late, 
especially  when  Alick  does  not  know  where  I  am.” 

“  Oh,  nonsense  !”  cried  Rose,  with  an  impatient  toss 
of  her  head  ;  “  you  shall  stay  to  dinner  now  that  you 
are  here.  I  would  not  think  of  letting  you  go  away  ;  you 
must  come  out  with  me  and  Captain  Newbolt,  and  we 
wiU  leave  Aunt  Arbuthnot  with  Mrs.  MuUaghan.  You 
know  you  can’t  go  if  I  choose  to  keep  you,  because  I 
won’t  let  any  of  the  grooms  ride  home  with  you,  and 
you  can’t  go  by  yourself,  to  there  I  If  you  stay  till  the 
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•evening  Captain  Newbolt  will  be  riding  past  Moynalty, 
and  he  can  leave  you  at  the  door.” 

“  A  capital  arrangement,”  put  in  Mrs.  Arbuthnot ; 
“  and  I  am  sure  Alick  is  no  tyrant ;  when  the  servants 
at  Moynalty  tell  him  that  you  went  out  with  Rose,  his 
mind  will,  no  doubt,  be  quite  at  rest  about  you.  Be¬ 
sides,  brides  are  always  privileged,  and  if  I  remember 
rightly,  Alick  sometimes  stole  a  march  on  you,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Hazell,  even  at  Sandington,  and  you  took  it  so 
amicably.” 

The  vivid  colour  rushed  to  Christian’s  face. 

“  I  wish  I  could  get  away,”  she  said,  with  a  dissatis¬ 
fied  look.  **  I  don’t  know  what  Alick  will  think  of 
me.” 

“  Fiddle-de-dee !” exclaimed  Rose  impatiently.  “One 
would  think  he  was  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  to  hear  you 

talk,  and  that  he  would  put  you  in  a  bag  and  drown  you 
in  the  river  if  you  took  a  little  diversion.  People  in 
Ireland  are  always  stopping  at  each  other’s  houses. 
Papa  is  dying  to  meet  you  too,  and  I  know  he  would  be 
mad  with  me  if  I  let  you  away  before  dinner.  Come,  I 
see  Captain  Newbolt  now ;  suppose  we  go  and  meet 
him  ?” 

Gathering  up  the  folds  of  her  habit  with  the  air  of  a 
young  Diana,  Rose  stepped  from  the  low  window  on 
to  the  terrace- walk,  while  Christian,  not  without  some 
hesitation,  followed  her.  Rose’s  voice  naturally  took  an 
imperious  tone ;  she  was  so  self-willed,  so  accustomed 
to  govern  and  to  be  obeyed,  that  it  was  very  hard  to 
resist  her.  Christian  did  not  know  how  to  do  it,  and 
there  was  a  charm — though  it  might  be  only  the  charm 
of  novelty — in  Rose’s  bluntness,  in  her  wonderful  beauty, 
even  in  her  undisguised  selBshness,  which  seemed  to 
carry  everything  before  it.  It  was  pleasant,  too,  to 
escape  for  a  time  from  the  dull  brown  drawing-room  at 
Moynalty,  from  the  sluggish  lake,  from  the  gloomy 
castle,  and  from  those  dim  forebodings  which  would 
occasionally  peep  over  Christian’s  shoulder.  It  was 
pleasant  to  exchange  the  atmosphere,  to  be  in  a  new 
place  and  with  new  people,  even  though  the  place  might 
be  Desmondborough,  with  its  Italian  portico,  its  ortho¬ 
dox  walnut  furniture,  and  its  monotonous  ribbon  flower 
borders,  and  two  of  the  people  might  be  Mrs.  Mulla- 
ghan  and  Captain  Newbolt.  Still,  as  Christian  walked 
along  by  Rose’s  side,  the  thought  would  often  dart 
across  her,  “  What  will  Alick  say  to  me  ?  I  really 
don’t  know  how  to  help  myself.  I  must  just  tell  him 
honestly  how  it  all  happened,  and  surely  he  cannot  mind 
very  much.”  The  moment  Captain  Newbolt  saw  the 
two  ladies  coming  towards  him  he  got  off  his  horse, 
and  they  walked  together  to  the  house.  He  was  called 
by  all  his  young  lady  acquaintances  *‘such  a  nice 
fellow  !”  Not  particularly  handsome,  not  particularly 

tall,  not  particularly  anything,  but  just  “nice,”  with 
nice  hands  and  feet,  a  nice  moustache,  nice  eyes, 
nicely-cut  clothes,  and  a  nice  amount  of  nice  appro¬ 
priate  small-talk.  He  was  taken  out  to  the  garden, 
plums  were  picked  and  eaten,  and  then  Rose,  mount¬ 
ing  on  Cruiskeen  Lawn,  cantered  up  and  down  to 
show  her  paces,  while  Captain  Newbolt  leant  over 
the  iron  ra^ngs  and  murmured  short  admiring  sen¬ 
tences  such  as,  “  Well  done,  Miss  Desmond.  Bravo ! 


that’s  first-rate;  a  regular  clipper  this  Cruiskeen  (rf 
yours.  Capitally  jumped,  I  declare ;  you  know  how  to 
do  the  thing  in  style.  Splendid  seat  on  a  horse  Miss 
Desmond  has — splendid  figure  too ;  don’t  you  agree 
with  me,  Mrs.  Hazell  ?” 

A  little  sauntering  about  the  shrubberies,  a  little  chit¬ 
chat,  and  a  discussion  about  a  dance  shortly  to  be  given 
at  the  Ballintrague  Barracks,  passed  away  the  time  till 
the  dinner-hour,  when  the  trio  assembled  in  the  drawing¬ 
room.  Christian,  in  her  habit,  felt  more  and  more  un¬ 
comfortable,  but  going  then  was  out  of  the  question, 
and  the  only  thing  to  be  done  was  to  take  Mr.  Des¬ 
mond’s  proffered  arm  and  proceed  to  the  dining-room. 
His  old-fashioned  courtly  compliments  about  the  honour 
she  had  done  him  by  staying,  and  the  unexpected 
pleasure  it  was  to  find  her  a  guest  at  his  house,  rather 
added  to  her  uneasiness.  Mr.  Desmond  had  seen  Alick 
at  Ballintrague,  and  when  he  had  inquired  for  Mrs. 
Hazell  he  had  heard  that  she  was  at  home,  busy  about 
her  gardens.  Mr.  Desmond  was  slightly  deaf,  and  long 
explanations  were  quite  thrown  away  upon  him,  so  it 
was  a  decided  relief  when  Mrs.  Mullaghan,  who  was 
sitting  next  to  Christian,  and  who  had  also  been  per¬ 
suaded  to  stay,  struck  into  the  conversation : — 

“  Sure  I  don’t  wonder  at  any  one  being  glad  to  get 
away  from  that  gloomy  old  Moynalty.  A  young  creature 
stuck  up  alone  there  all  day,  with  Alick  out,  why  it’s 
enough  to  turn  your  brain,  so  it  is.  But  wait  till  you 
have  a  fine  large  fiimily  round  you,  then  it’ll  be  diffe¬ 
rent.  My  son  Bobby,  he  is  a  clergyman  down  at 
Mallow ;  a  splendid  preacher  he  is  too,  with  a  voice 
that  would  rouse  the  dead.  He  often  tells  me  that  he 
feels  that  lonely  he  doesn’t  know  what  to  do  with  him¬ 
self  (it’s  a  place  something  like  Moynalty  where  he  lives) ; 
and  says  I  to  him,  ‘  Why,  Bobby,  the  cure  is  in  your  own 
hands  ;  there’s  not  a  girl  anywhere  that  wouldn’t  be  glad 
and  proud  to  own  you,  and  then  you’ll  soon  have  noise 
enough  ;  and  if  Irish  girls  are  not  to  your  liking,  then 
be  off  to  England  and  pick  up  one  of  those  grand  rich 
English  heiresses,  as  Mr.  Hazell  is  after  doing.” 

“  Indeed  I  was  not  an  heiress,”  stammered  Christian, 
as  she  nervously  crumbled  her  bread.  “  Whoever  said 
that  was  quite  wrong.” 

“  Then  it  was  no  other  but  Alick  his  own  self,”  cried 
Mrs.  Mullaghan  triumphantly.  “  Sure  didn’t  he  write 
word  to  the  doctor  that  he  expected  to  get  a  splendid 
fine  fortune,  and  maybe  it  will  aJl  come  right  in  the  end, 
for  money’s  money,  if  it  comes  first  or  last  and  though 
one  of  your  aunts  may  have  cut  you  off  to  the  tune  of 
nothing,  sure  there  are  a  parcel  more,  I  hear,  as  rich  as 
rich  can  be.” 

“  Mrs.  Hazell  doesn’t  want  riches,”  said  Mr.  Des¬ 
mond  with  a  courteous  bow  ;  “  she  is  independent  of 
them  ;  she  carries  a  store  of  riches  about  with  her.” 

“  I  am  afraid  every  one  does  not  think  so,”  answered 
Christian,  with  a  smile  that  was  half  a  sigh. 

“  I  hear  Alick  is  determined  to  begin  proceedings 
against  this  Andy  Moran,”  said  Mr.  Desmond  ;  “  I  hope 
he  won’t  get  himself  into  hot  water  if  he  does.  Why 
don’t  you  use  your  influence,  Mrs.  Hazell  ? — no  doubt 
it  is  aU-powerful.” 

“  I  did  try,”  answered  Christian  ;  “  but  Alick  is  not 
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inclined  to  take  any  advice,  and  niine  least  of  all.  Of 
course  I  don’t  know  the  country  as  he  does.” 

“  Alick  not  take  your  advice !”  cried  Mrs.  Arbuthnot 
from  the  foot  rf  the  table.  “  Fie !  fie !  lam  astonished 
to  hear  you  talk  so.  Why,  I  should  have  imagined  that 
you  could  twirl  him  round  your  little  finger,  a  young 
wife  like  you.  Captain  Newbolt,  what  do  you  say  ?” 

Captain  Newbolt  cast  an  admiring  glance  at  Rose,  and 
affirmed  that  for  his  part  he  was  quite  at  the  mercy  of  any 
lady  who  chose  to  command  him,  no  matter  what  he  was 
asked  to  do ;  but  Christian  fired  up  at  this,  and  declared 
that  she  did  not  want  Alick  to  obey  her  implicitly,  that 
she  would  be  very  sorry  to  think  he  would  do  anything 
just  because  she  asked  him,  and  for  no  better  reason. 
All  this  had  no  interest  for  good  Mrs.  Mullaghan,  and 
she  soon  began  to  enlarge  on  the  grandeur  of  Sir  Achilles 
Hutchinson’s  entertainment :  how  there  was  a  band 
from  London,  ices  and  champagne  going  all  the  even¬ 
ing,  and  how  her  son  Dicky  had  danced  twice  with  the 
second  Miss  Hutchinson,  while  the  other  officers  of  the 
Bucephalus  were  pale  with  envy  at  Dicky’s  extraordinary 
success. 

Tbe  clock  struck  eight,  tea  was  drunk,  the  horses 
were  brought  to  the  door.  Christian  took  her  seat  on 
Whitefoot,  and  she  and  Captain  Newbolt  rode  away. 
Her  anxiety  as  to  how  she  would  be  received  at  Moy- 
nalty  lessened  considerably  when  she  was  once  out  in  the 
clear  autumn  air.  Cantering  along  the  smooth  grass  by 
the  lonely  roadsides,  with  the  pure  sky  overhead  and  the 
young  stars  peeping  shyly  out,  life  seemed  to  bound  up 
in  her  with  a  mighty  rejoicing  bound.  It  felt  like  a 
promise  and  a  prophecy :  a  promise,  a  prophecy  of 
what  ?  Of  something  yet  unknown  that  would  usher  her 
into  a  new  and  rapturous  world.  But  when  the  gate  of 
Moynahy  was  reached,  and  they  slowly  passed  under 
the  shadow  of  the  grim  castle  walls,  her  heart  sank 
within  her.  She  was  not  quite  confident  as  to  her  re¬ 
ception,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  she  dreaded  it  now  that 
it  was  so  near.  She  answered  Captain  Newbolt’s  polite 
speeches,  hardly  knowing  what  she  said.  Then  she  bade 
him  good  night,  and  the  door  opened.  It  was  opened 
by  Alick  himself. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

HIGH  WORDS. 

“  Husband,  husband,  ccasc  your  strife. 

Nor  longer  idly  rave,  sir, 

Thongh  I  am  yonr  wedded  wife, 

I  am  not  your  slave,  sir.” 

Christian  shrank  instinctively  at  the  first  tones  of 
the  voice  which  greeted  her  ears.  By  this  time  she 
was  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  sharp,  hard, 
unyield'mg  accent  which  Alick  always  put  into  his  voice 
when  he  was  spedally  annoyed.  She  knew  at  once 
what  she  had  to  expect.  But  it  was  not  to  her  that  the 
first  sentence  was  addressed  ;  it  was  to  Tim  Molloy,  the 
groom,  who  now  hurried  up  the  kitchen  passage  rubbing 
his  sleepy  eyes. 

“  Tm  !  Tim  !”  cried  Alick,  “  here  is  Whitefoot  at 
last.  Take  her  slowly  round  to  the  stable  and  rub  her 
down  well.  Just  as  I  thought,”  he  said,  passing  his 


hand  over  the  mare’s  neck,  “  she  is  in  a  terrible  heat. 
She  will  never  be  the  better  of  this.” 

Indeed,  indeed,  Alick,”  exclaimed  Christian,  jump¬ 
ing  hastily  to  the  ground  and  standing  beside  her  hus¬ 
band,  “  we  rode  up  the  avenue  quite  slowly.  I  don’t 
think  she  can  be  in  a  heat  at  all.” 

But  Alick  took  no  notice. 

“  Tim  !”  he  cried,  “  be  sure  to  see  if  that  side-saddle 
has  not  rubbed  her  back ;  it  always  used  to  make  a 
regular  sore  on  every  horse,  and  if  so  she  can’t  be 
ridden  for  a  month  and  more.” 

“  Oh,  Alick  !”  said  Christian,  “  I  am  certain  the 
saddle  couldn’t  have  hurt  her,  she  went  so  beautifully.” 

“  There’s  not  a  ha’porth  the  matter  with  the  baste. 
I’ll  engage,”  said  Tim  reassuringly,  as  he  grasped  the 
bridle.  “She’s  just  illegant,  that’s  what  she  is,  and 
sure  didn’t  I  new  wad  and  line  th’  ould  divil  ov  a  saddle 
meself  in  case  the  misthress  ’ud  be  for  taking  a  ride, 
and  it’s  for  all  the  world  as  soft  and  as  aisy  as  a  satin 
pincushion,  so  it  is.” 

“  Bah !  do  you  think  I  am  going  to  listen  to  your 
nonsense  ?”  cried  Alick  contemptuously.  “  You  turn 
saddler  indeed  ! ’’ 

“  And  it’s  exercise  the  cratur  do  be  wantin’ !”  cried 
undaunted  Tim  as  he  smoothed  Whitefoot’s  sleek  neck. 
“  Miss  Desmond  sez  it’s  ’atin’  the  head  off  her  she  is.” 

“  I  think  I  am  the  best  judge  of  what  my  own  horses 
want,”  replied  Alick  curtly  ;  “  and  I  have  no  occasion 
to  ask  Miss  Desmond’s  advice  or  my  own  servant’s. 
Christian,”  he  added,  turning  coldly  to  his  wife,  as 
Whitefoot  was  led  away,  “are  you  coming  in,  or  do 
you  intend  to  spend  the  entire  night  out  ?” 

Meekly  Christian  followed  her  lord  and  master  into 
the  parlour,  where  one  thin  mould  candle  was  giving 
out  a  feeble  light,  leaving  the  greater  part  of  the  room 
in  almost  total  darkness. 

“  I — I  am  very  sorry  I  have  annoyed  you  so  much, 
Alick,”  she  stammered ;  “  but — but  Miss  Desmond 
called  this  morning,  and  she  pressed  me  to  go  out  with 
her  so  much  that  I  did  not  like  to  refuse — and  we  had, 
oh  !  such  a  delightful  ride.  I  am  sure  you  would  for¬ 
give  me  if  you  knew  how  intensely  I  enjoyed  it.” 

Alick  made  no  immediate  answer,  but  turning  round 
sharply  he  peered  into  Christian’s  soft  quivering  face. 

“  If  any  one  had  told  me,”  he  began — “  if  any  one 
had  told  me,  when  I  went  out  this  morning,  that  you 
would  actually  take  it  upon  you  to  have  my  mare  saddled 
for  yourself,  and  that  you  would  ride  her  off  goodness 
knows  where,  and  not  come  home  till  past  eleven 
o’clock  at  night,  I  should  have  declared  that  such  a 
thing  was  absolutely  impossible.” 

“  It  is  only  just  eleven,”  answered  Christian,  with  a 
little  nervous  laugh,  “  and  Whitefoot  is  none  the 
worse  for  the  ride.  I  know  I  have  not  done  her  any 
harm.” 

“  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that.  Do  you  think  I  mind 
what  that  fool  of  a  Tm  says  ?  Servants  always  chime 
in  with  whatever  is  done  against  their  master’s  wishes. 

I  intended  that  mare  expressly  for  my  own  riding,  but 
latterly  my  expenses  have  increased  so  much  that  I 
doubt  if  I  can  afford  to  keep  her.  I  was  fully  deter¬ 
mined  to  send  her  to  the  next  fair  at  Castle  Dermot, 
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where  I  was  assured  by  good  judges  that  she  would 
fetch  a  capital  price,  but  now  if  her  back  is  injured  all 
that  is  put  a  stop  to.” 

“  But  you  can’t  be  sure  that  it  is  ;  wait — wait  till  to¬ 
morrow.” 

“  And  besides,”  continued  Alick,  “  I  have  the 
strongest  dislike  to  her  being  put  up  in  the  stables  at 
Desmondborough.  They  are  both  damp  and  unwhole¬ 
some,  and  one  of  the  horses  there,  I  am  told,  has  had 
glanders,  which  it  would  be  ruination  for  Whitefoot  to 
catch.” 

“  She  came  home  well  enough.  It  was  as  much  as  I 
could  do  to  hold  her  in.” 

“  I  daresay.  Those  servants  of  the  Desmonds 
crammed  her  with  oats,  no  doubt,  and  then  brought 
her  straight  to  the  door — the  very  worst  thing  that  could 
possibly  be  done.  I  say  nothing,”  continued  Alick, 
“  of  the  rest  of  your  proceedings — of  your  extra¬ 
ordinary  conduct  in  going  to  Desmondborough  before 
Mrs.  Arbuthnot  came  to  call  on  you.  I  say  nothing 
of  your  spending  the  day  with  utter  strangers  unac¬ 
companied  by  me,  your  husband.” 

“  I  did  not  intend  to  stay,  but  they  insisted  upon  it. 
Rose  said  she  would  not  send  any  one  home  with  me, 
and  how  could  I  go  by  myself?” 

“You  should  never  have  placed  yourself  in  such  an 
unsuitable  position.  You  should  never  have  thought 
of  taking  out  one  of  my  horses,  and  done  what  you 
might  have  known  was  expressly  contrary  to  my  wishe®. 
You  have  acted  like  a  skittish  schoolgirl  instead  of  a 
married  woman,  instead  of  a  person  calling  herself  my 
wife.  When  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  had  paid  you  the  visit 
which  she  told  you  she  intended  doing  in  a  day  or  two, 
then  it  was  time  for  you  to  return  it ;  then  we  might 
have  gone  together  in  the  brougham,  and  shown  some 
respect  to  the  usages  of  polite  society.” 

“  Oh !  I  detest  state  visits  and  broughams,”  cried 
Christian  impatiently  ;  “  I  loathe  them.” 

“  I  daresay  you  do.  You  seem  to  loathe  everything 
you  ought  to  like.  Instead  of  cantering  over  the 
coun’ry  like  a  lunatic  you  ought  to  have  remained 
quietly  at  home  and  looked  after  the  household  which 
I  have  placed  you  over,  and  which  sorely  needs  proper 
attention,  which  I  am  greatly  afraid  it  will  never  have. 
And  may  I  ask  who  was  your  escort  from  Desmond¬ 
borough  ?  whose  voice  was  that  I  heard  just  now  at 
the  door  ?” 

“  It  was  Captain  Newbolt.  He  was  dining  at  the 
Desmonds’,  and  he  left  me  here  on  his  way  home  to 
Ballintrague.” 

Alick  gave  a  quick  interrogative  look  out  of  his  cold 
greyish  eyes. 

“  Humph  !  And  may  I  ask  is  it  suitable  or  becoming 
that  you,  not  five  months  married,  should  be  scampering 
across  the  country  at  eleven  o’clock  at  night  with  a  fast 
young  officer  from  Ballintrague  Barracks  ?” 

Christian’s  clear  pure  eyes  gave  a  steadfast  inno¬ 
cent  glance — “  she  feared  no  danger,  for  she  knew 
no  sin.” 

“  I  don’t  know  anything  about  Captain  Newbolt,” 
she  answered  calmly.  “  It  certainly  never  occurred  to 
me  that  there  was  anything  wrong  in  riding  home  with 


him.  He  is  just  an  acquaintance  of  Miss  Desmond’s, 
and,  I  believe,  a  great  admirer  of  hers.” 

Alick  now  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the  gloomy 
room  with  his  hands  thrust  into  his  pockets. 

“  Upon  my  word  !”  he  exclaimed  at  length,  “  I 
hardly  know  what  to  make  of  you.  I  shall  have  no 
confidence  in  leaving  my  house.  I  shall  expect  every 
day  when  I  return  to  hear  of  some  extraordinary  freak 
which  you  have  taken  it  into  your  head  to  do.  But 
no  !”  he  cried,  suddenly  stopping  short,  “  no  !  I  shall 
NOT  hear  of  them.  I  will  put  an  end  to  them  at  once. 
I  will  strictly  prohibit  all  such  performances  for  the 
future.  There  shall  be  no  more  riding,  do  you  hear  ? 
no  more  mounting  my  horses — I  will  see  to  that.  You 
can  take  a  quiet  drive  now  and  then  whenever  the 
drau  ht  horses  are  not  wanted  about  the  farm,  and  that 
ought  to  be  enough  for  you.” 

“  Thank  you,”  returned  Christian  coolly,  “  I  never 
care  for  driving  -,  it  always  makes  my  head  ache.” 

“  Very  well  -,  do  as  you  please  about  that.  There 
is  plenty  of  occupation  in  the  house  for  you — plenty  of 
preserving  to  look  after,  plenty  of  table-linen  to  be 
darned  and  attended  to.  These  things  ought  to  be 
amply  sufficient  to  employ  any  reasonable  woman.  But 
let  me  hear  no  more  of  these  outrageous  exploits — I 
will  not  suffer  them.” 

Christian  was  now  face  to  face  with  her  husband, 
boldly  confronting  him.  Her  spirit  had  had  time  to  rise  ; 
the  fresh  air,  the  exercise,  the  variety  had  all  braced  her 
up  ;  her  slight  figure  was  expanding  and  dilating  with 
the  strength  of  what  was  bubbling  and  seething  within 
her  ;  her  eyes  sparkled  ;  her  nostrils  quivered  ;  the  in¬ 
dignant  colour  rushed  in  crimson  torrents  over  her  trem¬ 
bling,  delicate  face. 

“  You  want  to  keep  me  down,”  she  panted,  “  but  I 
luont  be  kept  down.  The  life  that  you  want  to  thrust 
on  me  is  hateful,  nauseous.  I  can’t  breathe  with  it. 
You  w'ant  to  put  a  stone  over  me  and  cramp  me  into  the 
earth.  You  want  to  make  me  vegetate  instead  of  living. 
You  forbid  me  to  have  any  wishes,  any  opinions,  any 
thoughts  of  my  own.  You  want  to  force  me  to  be  your 
slave,  to  be  a  creature  that  only  exists  on  sufferance,  but 
you  shan’t !  you  shan’t !  you  shan’t !  You  little  know 
what  I  am  made  of.’’ 

Her  eyes  had  grown  darker  and  more  fiery,  and  at 
last,  overcome  by  the  strength  of  her  own  energy,  she 
sank  into  a  chair  and  burst  into  a  passion  of  hysterical 
tears. 

“What  have  I  done?”  she  cried  spasmodically. 
“  What  have  I  done  that  I  should  be  treated  like  this  ? 
Have  I  committed  a  crime  ?  Is  there  any  such  great 
offence  in  what  I  have  done  ?  Have  you  no  feeling  ? 
no  pity  ?  Why  do  you  suffocate  me  with  your  cruel, 
biting  words  ?” 

“  Upon  my  honour  !”  exclaimed  Alick,  as  he  stood, 
astonished,  before  her — “  upon  my  honour  this  is  a  nice 
storm — all  temper — these  tears  all  come  from  temper. 
They  have  not  the  slightest  effect  upon  me.  Here, 
Chrissie,  take  a  glass  of  water.  I  am  sure  I  did  not  say 
anything  so  very  dreadful,  but  I  think  you  are  extremely 
fond  of  exaggerating.”  Then,  as  she  grew  calmer,  he 
muttered,  walking  up  and  down  all  the  time,  “  I  little 
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guessed  what  I  was  about  when  I  tied  myself  up.  You 
said  that  I  would  Hod  that  I  was  mistaken  in  you,  and 
so  I  have  been — confousdedly  mistaken.  Not  only  have 
J  had  your  precious  aunt  Lizzie’s  conduct  to  put  up 
with,  leaving  you  without  a  penny  ;  not  only  do  I  dis¬ 
cover  that  you  are  as  ignorant  of  household  management 
as  a  baby,  and  given  to  extraordinary  flights  of  what 
might  be  called  rebellion,  but  I  And  that  you  have  a 
deuce  of  a  temper  into  the  bargain.  I  advise  you  to  go 
to  bed  at  once.  Perhaps  a  sleep  may  cool  your  heroics, 
and  one  would  think  that  you  would  be  glad  of  a  rest 
after  all  the  fatigue  that  you  have  chosen  to  go  through. 
It  was,  no  doubt,  very  fine  to  grumble  so  much  about 
my  taxing  your  strength  in  the  journey  over  here,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  when  you  are  left  to  yourself  you 
tax  your  own  strength  infinitely  more.” 

Christian’s  sudden  outburst  was  now  completely  over. 
The  fever  heat  had  fallen  to  zero.  She  felt  that  sub¬ 
mission  must  be  her  role  whether  she  would  or  not. 
She  took  her  candle  humbly,  with  downcast  eyes. 

“  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  displeased  you,  Alick,”  she 
said  repentantly.  “  I  daresay  you  will  have  no  cause  to 
complain  of  me  again.” 

“  I  most  sincerely  hope  not,”  he  answered.  “  I  have 
the  greatest  dislike  to  ladies  riding  my  horses,  or, 
indeed,  to  their  riding  at  all ;  and  I  have  a  still  greater 
dislike  to  people  doing  outrageous  things  without  my 
permission,  and  then  flaring  out  into  tantrums  like  some 
absurd  tragedy  queen.” 

When  Christian  reached  the  first  flight  of  stairs  she 
extinguished  her  candle  and  stood  at  the  lobby  window 
looking  out.  The  vast  night  had  spread  its  dark  mys¬ 
terious  veil  over  the  glassy  lake,  over  the  rugged  moun¬ 
tain  range,  and  over  the  silent  sky.  The  castle  walls 
were  grimmer  and  more  weird  than  ever  in  the  sombre 
shadows.  Something  terribly  and  unspeakably  solemn 
seemed  to  start  up  in  them.  Into  this  deep  stillness, 
this  impenetrable  calm,  Christian  gazed  as  if  she  were 


searching  for  a  friend,  for  a  present  God  that  would 
hold  out  a  visible  hand  to  her;  Her  spirit  had  sunk, 
but  her  face  was  still  hot  and  burning,  and  her  heart 
was  trembling  like  an  aspen-leaf.  Ah  !  what  a  thing 
life  was  !  and  how  it  was  bruising  and  scratching  her 
with  its  burrs  and  stones !  There  was  nothing  very 
bad  :  only  burrs  and  stones,  only  a  dirge  here  and  a 
dart  there.  She  longed  for  something  great  that  she 
could  see  and  grasp,  something  above  and  beyond  her¬ 
self,  and  yet  within  her  reach — something  that  would 
satisfy  her.  She  yearned  for  action,  for  strength  ;  she 
yearned  for — she  knew  not  what,  anything  to  get  out 
of  the  infinitely  little  which  seemed  to  be  stifling  and 
suffocating  her  with  its  dense,  dull,  sluggish  atmosphere. 

Meanwhile  Alick  was  muttering  to  himself  in  his 
dressing-room,  “  The  idea  of  her  taking  out  White- 
foot  without  my  knowledge  !  If  she  has  put  a  hundred 
pounds  out  of  my  pocket  I  will  make  those  Barley  Hill 
people  shell  out — stingy  old  fogies  that  they  are !  I 
shan’t  be  the  only  sufferer,  that’s  clear.  Not  that  I 
really  believe  the  mare  is  injured,  but  it  is  as  well  not 
to  let  that  on  to  Christian.  How  she  did  flare  up  to¬ 
night  !  Instead  of  being  so  frail  and  delicate  as  she 
would  have  made  out  to  me  when  we  were  coming 
here,  she  must  be  actually  as  tough  as  leather,  when¬ 
ever  it  suits  her  convenience  to  be  so.  But  I  shall  be 
up  to  her  in  future.” 

Christian  stole  quietly  to  bed,  and  tried  to  make  her 
restless  eyes  close  and  to  force  them  to  sleep  in  peace, 
yet  she  started  up  every  now  and  then.  TTie  trotting 
of  a  horse  sounded  in  her  dreams.  Alick  was  on  the 
pathway,  trying  to  keep  her  back,  and  scolding  out 
sharp,  angry  reproaches.  Ah  !  where  was  the  lovely 
consideration  of  love  ?  She  and  he  were  like  silk 
and  woollen  unskilfully  woven  together,  neither  mixing 
with  the  other,  each  separating  from  each,  and  each 
warping  the  contrary  way.  Alas !  alas  !  what  could 
she  do  ? 


END  OF  PART  I. 
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ONNETS  may  be  divided  into  two  classes 
— those  made  on  shapes  and  covered  and 
trimmed  with  fancy  materials,  and  those 
manufactured  of  straw,  only  requiring  a  little 
ribbon  and  feather  or  flower  to  make  them 
perfect.  The  manufacture  of  straw  bonnets  being 
a  separate  business,  I  do  not  intend  to  treat  of  it 
in  this  article,  but  proceed  at  once  to  describe  the 
mode  of  making  the  so-called  “  millinery  bonnet,” 
or  bonnet  upon  a  net  or  buckram  foundation. 

First,  then,  we  must  have  our  shape  or  foun¬ 
dation,  and  this  we  may  either  purchase  at  one 
of  the  well-known  little  shops  where  such  things  are 
exposed  for  sale  in  the  window,  and  where  it  will  be 
only  a  question  of  a  few  pence,  or  we  may  m^e  one 
by  adhering  to  the  following  rules  ; — Purchase  a  buck¬ 


ram  foundation  shape  of  the  present  fashion,  then  obtain 
the  following  materials  of  a  draper  ;  a  quarter  of  a  yard 
of  illusion  tulle,  black  or  white  according  to  the  colour 
of  the  material  of  which  the  bonnet  is  to  be  made  ;  if  a 
light  shade,  then  the  shape  should  be  white  ;  if  the  re¬ 
verse,  a  black  shape  is  more  suitable.  This  quantity 
of  tulle  is  enough  for  two  shape  fronts,  as  it  is  a  double 
width  material,  and  half  a  width  is  sufficient  for  a  shape. 
A  ring  of  edge  wire,  one  of  support  wire,  and  a  pair  of 
wire  nippers  are  all  now  that  is  necessary  for  making  a 
shape  front.  Having  divided  the  tulle  double,  one  of 
the  pieces  will  then  be  4  inches  and  a-half  deep,  run  in 
a  short  thread  to  mark  the  centre,  then  run  a  thread  the 
length  way  of  the  tulle,  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the 
doubled  edge  to  admit  an  edge  wire,  and  another  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  from  the  first,  then  another  at  a 
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sufficient  distance  to  hold  the  second  wire,  which  will 
be  of  support  wire,  not  edge ;  repeat  this  once  more, 
then  turn  up  the  raw  edges  of  the  tulle  and  run  in 
another  thread  to  admit  the  last  wire  ;  all  the  ends  of 
thread  must  be  left  unfastened  until  the  wires  have  been 
inserted  and  the  tulle  drawn  up  on  the  buckram  shape. 
The  rings  of  wire  will  make  more  than  one  shape,  and 
th«  cost  of  the  shape  will  be  about  one  shilling,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  “  wire  nippers,”  which  can  be  bought  of 
the  ironmonger. 

Now  the  tulle  is  quite  ready  to  receive  the  wires. 
First,  then,  measure  off  sufficient  edge  wire  to  go  round 
the  edge  of  the  buckram  shape  and  round  the  back, 
run  this  into  the  first  runner  of  the  tulle,  run  in  a  sup¬ 
port  wire  in  each  of  the  other  spaces  allotted  to  them, 
cutting  them  off  just  a  little  longer  than  the  buckram, 
to  admit  of  turning  up  or  wrapping  over.  Having 
placed  the  wires  in  order,  put  the  centre  of  the  tulle  to 
the  centre  of  the  buckram  shape  and  roughly  over-sew 
the  edge  wire  to  the  buckram  shape  wire,  keeping  the 
former  to  the  exact  form  of  the  buckram  wire*,  proceed 
now  to  draw  up  the  remaining  threads,  which  secure 
firmly  with  the  wires  at  the  ears  of  the  shape,  or  at  its 
back,  the  place  for  which  will  be  plainly  indicated  on 
the  buckram  shape ;  all  the  wires  must  be  turned  up 
over  the  edge  wire  and  firmly  sewn.  Next  short 
support  wires  must  be  cut  a  little  longer  than  the  depth 
of  the  front,  and  one  run  in  across  the  middle  of  the 
tulle  front,  and  two  on  either  side  of  this  one,  at  equal 
distances  of  three  inches,  until  the  front  is  equally  sup¬ 
ported  all  round ;  the  ends  of  these  wires  must  be 
turned  up  over  the  edge  wire  and  last  support  wire, 
and  tied  to  the  transverse  support  wires  to  keep  them 
firm  ;  their  use  is  obvious — viz.,  to  support  the  front  to 
its  proper  form  and  width ;  after  this  is  done,  remove 
it  from  the  buckram  shape  by  unpicking  the  sewing  at 
the  edge,  which  has  been  keeping  the  front  in  place, 
and  now  it  is  ready  for  the  crown. 

If  blocked  crowns  such  as  envelop  the  head  are  in 
use,  one  must  be  purchased  at  a  shape-shop,  and  being 
placed  centre  to  centre  with  the  tulle  front,  firmly  sewn 
to  it  and  to  the  back  wire.  If  a  soft  crown  be  needed 
for  a  fancy  make  of  bonnet,  a  little  net  or  tulle  plaited 
on  to  fit  the  crown  of  the  head  is  all  that  is  necessary. 
I  have  given  these  directions  for  shape-making  In  case 
some  of  my  readers  should  require  to  make  any  shape 
they  cannot  buy ;  but  I  should  advise  the  amateur 
milliner  to  buy  her  shape  and  save  herself  an  unneces¬ 
sary  labour ;  she  would  find  it  less  expensive,  as  it  is 
impossible  to  buy  materials  for  one  shape  only,  and  in 
establishments  where  they  are  made  great  numbers  are 
required  at  a  time. 

Before  I  leave  this  subject  I  should  like  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  choosing  of  shapes.  See  that  the  tulle  be 
perfect  and  the  wires  firm  and  in  place.  Try  it  on, 
for  the  bonnet  will  suit  the  wearer  as  well  again  if  it  do 
but  rest  easily  upon  her  head,  and  be  chosen  with  due 
regard  to  her  particular  style  of  face  and  figure. 

Millinery  bonnets  are  of  two  styles.  A  few  years 
ago  the  fashion  was  a  bonnet  enveloping  the  head  with 
a  blocked  crown  and  curtain  behind,  and  was  plainly 
covered  with  velvet,  crape,  French  crepe,  or  drawn 


silk,  consisting  of  many  runners  and  trimmed  high  in 
front ;  it  had  also  a  substantial  cap-border  next  the  face 
and  inside  the  edge  front.  The  bonnet  of  the  present 
day  only  rests  upon  the  head,  and  usually  has  a  soft 
fancy  crown  puffed  or  plaited,  and  is  trimmed  partly  on 
the  crown  on  one  side  and  towards  the  back.  Although 
the  large  bonnet  with  blocked  crown  has  become  the 
bonnet  of  the  past,  I  shall  treat  of  that  style  first  and  how 
to  make  it,  for  the  capote  so  fashionable  at  present 
is  merely  a  modification  of  that  form.  The  front 
of  the  shape  is  either  purchased  or  made,  then, 
according  to  directions  here  given,  and  the  back  part  is 
composed  of  a  firm  or  blocked  crown.  Now  we  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  making  of  the  bonnet. 

If  for  summer  wear  it  will  be  composed  either  of 
silk,  crepe,  tulle,  or  one  of  the  numerous  fancy  materials 
always  being  introduced  for  millinery  purposes.  If  for 
winter  wear,  velvet,  terry  velvet,  or  crape  ^if  for  mourn¬ 
ing)  would  be  more  suitable ;  but  as  the  amateur  has 
to  purchase  her  materials,  it  would  be  best  to  give  a 
few  hints  on  the  selection  of  the  same. 

If  velvet,  be  careful  that  it  be  soft  and  pliable,  as  it 
will  give  to  the  shape  so  much  more  readily — in  fact, 
set  better.  If  silk  be  the  material  selected  it  should 
be  substantial,  but  at  the  same  time  yield  easily  to  the 
touch  when  taken  by  the  cross  corners.  Tulle,  black 
or  white,  should  be  fine  and  soft,  for  if  stiff  it  is  on 
account  of  the  “  dress  ”  in  it,  which  it  loses  in  the 
first  heavy  shower  of  rain,  and  is  spoiled  ;  while  white 
or  coloured  crepes  are  much  firmer,  but  should  also 
yield  easily  when  pulled  gently  on  the  cross.  Block 
crape  (English)  is  good  when  the  rib  is  well  defined 
yet  close,  and  of  a  good  jet  black.  The  same  rule 
applies  to  black  French  crepe.  Bonnet  silks  and  velvets 
from  18  inches  to  21  in  width  can  be  had,  the  former 
at  3s.  6d.  per  yard,  the  latter  at  5s.  6d. ;  but  there  are 
patent  velvets  at  less  price.  A  good  English  crape  can  be 
had  at  5s.  6d.,  and  a  French  crepe  or  the  Albert  crape 
at  3s.  6d.  Tulles  and  crapes  are  always  double  the 
width  of  velvets  and  silks.  Of  course  there  are  more 
expensive  materials,  but  the  great  object  of  these  instruc¬ 
tions  is  to  combine  utility  with  economy. 

To  plainly  cover  a  blocked  crown  bonnet,  three- 
quarters  of  a  yard  of  velvet  is  sufficient  on  the  straight. 
Cut  off  a  small  square  piece  from  one  of  the  corners  just 
large  enough  to  cover  the  round  of  the  crown ;  all 
velvet  shades  dark  or  light  when  held  down,  and  is 
placed  on  the  bonnet  to  shade  the  dark  way  when  seen 
from  behind  the  wearer  ;  the  little  square  of  velvet  is 
stretched  over  the  tip  and  pinned  at  each  corner,  one 
corner  being  on  the  top  in  the  centre,  the  others  of 
course  taking  their  places  of  themselves.  Pull  one  of 
the  corners  with  the  left  hand  and  commence  sewing 
with  the  right,  the  bonnet  shape  resting  on  the  knee ; 
each  corner  must  be  well  pulled  so  as  to  naake  the 
square  set  nicely  over  the  round.  In  sewing  do  not 
encroach  more  than  half  an  inch  on  to  the  crown  ;  when 
this  is  done  take  the  pattern  of  the  crown  from  the  tip 
to  where  it  joins  the  front ;  this  is  done  in  tissue-paper 
and  then  cut  out  in  the  velvet,  a  little  being  allowed 
for  turnings.  Now  fit  this  over  the  crown  of  the 
bonnet  and  sew  in  its  place,  neatly  turning  it  in  round 
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the  portion  which  has  been  already  covered.  Now 
take  a  pattern  ot  the  front  in  tissue-paper,  allowing 
more  for  turnings,  for  the  front  is  usually  turned  in 
over  the  edge  wire  and  hemmed  down  inside.  Before 
covering  the  front  it  is  well  to  bind  the  edge  wire  with 
a  little  crossway  muslin  doubled  to  take  off  the  sharp 
marks  of  the  wires  ;  indeed,  many  consider  the  shape 
had  better  be  covered  all  over,  and  certainly  this  is 
advisable  when  it  is  at  all  rough.  Old  soft  calico  is  very 
good  for  this  purpose  cut  to  the  same  tissue  pattern  as 
the  velvet.  When  the  front  has  been  covered  with  the 
velvet  it  must  be  turned  in  where  it  joins  the  crown- 
piece  and  hemmed  down  on  the  inside  of  the  edge ;  the 
remaining  velvet  will  be  required  for  trimming  the 
bonnet  and  making  the  curtain  ;  the  latter  is  generally 
composed  of  a  piece  of  crossway  velvet,  from  two  to 
four  inches  deep,  and  lined  with  stiff  net  and  pluited 
with  two  or  three  plaits,  the  velvet  at  edge  of  curtain 
being  first  hemmed  over  the  stiff  net  for  neatness  when 
hemmed  and  plaited,  place  centre  to  centre  and  velvet 
to  velvet  at  the  back  of  the  bonnet  crown,  and  sew  round 
to  the  ears  on  either  side. 

Now  the  bonnet  needs  a  head-lining,  which  may  be 
either  of  Persian  silk  or  a  little  old  soft  calico — a 
quarter  of  a  yard  of  Persian  silk  will  line  two  bonnets, 
and  is  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  per  yard — the  lining  is  just  run  to 
the  net  of  the  shape  inside,  but  not  taken  through  the 
velvet,  as  no  stitches  must  be  seen  on  the  right  side  of 
the  bonnet.  A  little  strip  of  velvet,  about  an  inch  wide 
and  on  the  cross,  will  bind  in  the  rough  edges  of  crown, 
curtain,  and  head-lining,  which  the  amateur  will  find 
as  necessary  as  it  is  easy,  the  raw  edges  being  visible  on 
the  wrong  side  and  at  the  back  of  the  bonnet.  Now 
the  bonnet  is  made  quite  neat  everywhere  and  is  ready 
for  its  trimming,  which  may  consist  of  plaitings  of 
crossway  velvet,  silk,  or  tulle,  or  of  bows  of  ribbon 
with  a  feather  or  feathers,  or  flowers  and  lace,  the  place 
for  trimming  being  indicated  by  the  fashion,  but  it  is 
usoally  on  the  fore  part  and  high  up  in  this  style  of 
bonnet,  the  great  beauty  of  this  style  being  in  the  set 
of  the  velvet  on  the  crown,  which  trimming  on  that 
part  would  hide.  There  remain  only  the  cap-border 
and  strings  now  to  complete  the  bonnet,  and  the  former 
being  somewhat  difficult  work  and  a  very  trifling  ex¬ 
pense  to  buy  ready-made,  had  better  be  procured  of 
the  draper,  which  it  may  be  at  the  cost  of  about  Is., 
and  will  be  in  character  with  the  shape  of  the  day. 

Cap-borders  are  made  of  tulle,  or  quilling,  and  blonde, 
to  be  had  of  any  draper  at  id.  per  yard  ;  a  quarter 
of  a  yard  of  Malines  or  Mechlin  tulle  is  sufficient  for  one 
border,  or  six  yards  of  quilling  and  blonde;  this  is 
plaited,  directions  for  which  will  shortly  appear. 

This  style  of  bonnet  may  be  made  of  crape  or  F  rench 
crepe,  silk,  tulle,  or  any  fancy  material,  with  this  differ¬ 


ence  ;  crepe  requires  at  least  two  layers,  the  material 
being  thin.  English  crape  may  do  once  covered,  but 
must  have  a  covering  of  black  mull  muslin  strained  all 
over  the  shape  first  to  prevent  the  shape  from  showing 
through  the  crepe.  English  crape  is  only  made  in  black, 
and  is  consequently  only  used  for  mourning  bonnets. 
A  yard  of  French  crepe  is  enough  for  a  bonnet  and 
half  a  yard  of  English  crape,  the  latter  being  a  wider 
and  better  material. 

Mourning  bonnets  are  trimmed  with  a  series  of  folds 
of  crape  laid  one  just  within  the  other  like  a  series  of 
tiny  steps  ;  they  are  composed  of  strips  of  crape  cut  on 
the  cross  about  an  inch  wide,  and  may  be  placed  across 
the  bonnet  as  a  ribbon  would  be,  or  round  the  crown, 
or  several  tacked  together  make  a  rich-looking  bow. 
A  little  silk  cut  in  the  same  way  may  be  folded  in  with 
the  crape  if  not  intended  for  the  deepest  mourning,  such 
as  a  daughter  for  a  parent,  or  a  mother  for  a  child, 
or  in  the  case  of  a  widow — in  these  cases  no  silk  is  in¬ 
troduced,  as  a  rule — especially  in  the  widow’s  bonnet, 
which  is  made  as  plain  as  it  can  be,  and  has  a  long 
crape  veil  attached  to  it  either  at  the  edge  or  half-way 
on  the  bonnet,  the  same  being  hemmed  with  a  six  or 
eight  inch  hem,  which  is  slip-stitched  with  crape  cotton. 
A  crape  flower  is  used  in  trimming  any  mourning 
bonnet  except  the  widow’s,  as  are  also  feathers  and 
jet,  and  these  with  a  little  ribbon  are  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  compose  a  crape  bonnet. 

Crepe  can  be  had  in  black  or  any  colour,  and,  being 
a  rather  thin  material,  is,  like  tulle,  often  drawn  in  the 
same  way  that  a  shape  is  made,  and  may  be  used  either 
with  or  without  wire ;  the  material  is  double  in  this 
case,  and  of  crepe  from  four  to  six  inches  longer  than 
the  part  of  the  bonnet  about  to  be  covered  ;  but  if  tulle, 
9  inches  is  not  too  much  for  fulness,  and  some  even 
prefer  more  than  this.  There  is  another  style  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  stand-up  runner  or  drawn  tucks. 

As  I  am  writing  for  women,  and  as  most  women 
know  how  to  run  tucks,  it  is  needless  for  me  to  say 
more  on  this  subject  except  that  the  worker  on  a 
tucked  bonnet  must  allow  the  fulness  before-mentioned 
and  run  her  threads  or  silks  in  one  at  a  time,  leaving  the 
material  at  full  length  until  all  the  threads  are  in,  and 
each  thread  should  remain  unfastened,  and  a  little  longer 
than  the  piece  of  material  until  all  are  run  in,  then 
they  must  be  drawn  up  to  fit  the  crown  or  front  of  the 
bonnet,  the  bonnet  being  covered  in  two  parts ;  these 
standing  full  tucks  are  very  easily  made,  and  any  lady 
will,  with  these  hints,  be  enabled  to  form  a  very  pretty 
summer  bonnet  in  any  light  material,  including  silk, 
turquoise,  &c.,  the  fabric  of  which  her  dress  is  composed. 

Next  month  I  shall  describe  the  various  styles  fashion¬ 
able  at  present,  and  give  instructions  for  making  and 
trimming  them.  K.  K. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

WRITHE  in  the  phantom’s  clutch ;  I 
tear  at  her  strong  fingers ;  I  almost 
escape,  but  at  the  instant  that  I  am  free 
a  stronger,  hotter  hand  is  on  me,  and  I 
desist  from  all  effort  with  sudden  hope¬ 
lessness,  as  I  might  in  a  serpent’s  coil. 

Mr.  Mawditt’s  hand  is  pressed  on  my  lips  as 
he  leads  me  back  to  the  sitting-room.  I  tear  it 
down  furiously.  I  am  trembling  with  wrath  and 
weakness. 

“  If  I  had  a  father  or  a  brother  you  would 
not  dare - ”  I  cry. 

Then  my  voice  breaks,  and  I  weep  piteously  like  a 
child. 

Mr.  Mawditt  sits  over  against  me  watching  me.  He, 
too,  trembles  ;  his  coarse  lip  shakes  as  he  speaks. 

“  You  frightened  me,”  he  says.  “  You  nearly 
spoiled  all  I  have  done  for  you.  There  are  workmen 
on  the  island.  For  fear  of  suspicion  I  cannot  discharge 
them  till  the  end  of  the  week.” 

I  cry  on,  not  heeding  him. 

“  Do  not  distress  yourself  so,”  he  continues.  “  Head¬ 
strong  as  you  are,  I  promise  you  I  will  hold  you  safe. 
And  have  I  no  cause  for  grief  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  me 
that  my  son  is  dead  ?” 

There  is  a  true  ring  of  sorrow  in  his  tone.  It  arrests 
my  attention,  and  I  look  up  at  him  earnestly. 

“  Mr.  Mawditt,  I  am  sorry  too  for  poor  Charlie.”  I 
break  into  sobs  as  I  speak,  and  my  tears  fall  fast.  “  But 
his  death  gives  you  no  right  to  hold  me  here  a  prisoner. 
I  insist  upon  being  set  free.” 

“  Do  you  want  to  force  me  into  a  brutal  frankness  ?” 
he  answers.  “  Do  you  wish - ” 

“  Upon  what  pretence  do  you  hold  me  here  I  cry, 
frantically  interrupting  him.  “  It  is  that  I  wish  to  know 
and  hear.” 

“  You  force  me  to  speak.  Miss  Luttrell.  You  will 
not  spare  yourself  or  me.  Do  you  not  know  that  you  are 
accused  of  flinging  a  weapon  at  my  son  in  jealous  fury  ?” 

The  hideous  lie  is  spoken,  but  though  I  grow  white 
to  the  lips  and  all  my  flesh  quivers,  I  look  him  in  the 
face  till  his  craven  eyes  droop. 

“  It  is  false,  and  you  know  it !  Who  is  my  accuser  ?” 

“  The  old  woman.  Ruby  Viall.” 

“  And  she,  of  course,  says  it  to  screen  herself,” 
I  return. 

“  Very  likely.  But  Charlie’s  wife - ” 

“  His  wife  !”  I  cry. 

“  His  wife,’’  repeated  Mr.  Mawditt.  “  And  you  have 
ruined  yourself  for  ever.  Miss  Luttrell,  by  your  elope¬ 
ment  with  a  married  man.” 

“  I  did  not  elope  with  him,”  I  answer  passionately. 
“  He  pretended  to  help  me  to  go  to  Eversleigh,  and  he 
cheated  me  and  took  me  to  Ruby  Viall’s.” 


“  His  wife  tells  a  different  story.  She  says  you  were 
her  husband’s  willing  companion,  and  a  carriage  and 
four  were  by  your  orders  awaiting  you  both,  when  she 
arrived  and  stopped  your  flight.  Well,  she  corroborates 
old  Ruby’s  statement,  but  confesses  you  were  frantic 
with  jealousy.” 

“  1  stab  the  poor  sparrow  !  I  display  frantic  jealousy 
because  he  loved  Delia  !” 

I  look  at  Mr.  Mawditt  and  laugh  in  his  face.  Again 
and  again  my  laughter  peals  forth  till  I  stop  in  very 
shame,  checked  by  the  thought  that  the  object  of  my 
mirth  is  dead. 

“  You  are  talking  such  nonsense,  Mr.  Maw’ditt,”  I 
say  apologetically,  as  I  wipe  the  tears  of  laughter  from 
my  eyes. 

“  You  are  welcome  to  laugh.  Miss  Luttrell,  if  you 
can  find  cause  for  laughter  in  death  and  your  ow’u  irre¬ 
trievable  disgrace  and  ruin.  You  call  my  words  non¬ 
sense.  Think  them  so  if  you  dare.  Go  forth  from 
this  refuge  if  you  like,  and  prove  how  far  you  can  go 
before  the  hand  of  the  law  is  on  you.” 

He  has  shaken  me  at  last.  His  paling  face  and  the 
horrible  earnestness  of  his  voice  bring  a  shrinking  con¬ 
viction  that  he  at  least  believes  his  own  words. 

“  The  law  !”  I  repeat  with  a  faint  ghastly  laugh. 
“  Why  should  I  fear  it  "i  I  am  innocent.  I  should 
soon  prove  my  innocence.’’ 

“  Have  you  any  witnesses  ?”  asks  Mr.  Mawditt, 
squaring  his  elbows  on  the  table  and  resting  his  heavy 
chin  in  the  palms  of  his  hands.  “The  law  demands 
proofs  from  the  mouth  of  witnesses,  not  from  the  sole 
word  of  the  accused.  Come  now,  who  was  present  ? 
Who  can  stand  on  your  side  ?” 

“  Ruby  Viall  for  one.” 

“  Ruby  Viall  for  one  !”  he  repeats,  and  holding  out 
his  left  hand,  he  strikes  the  thumb  with  his  right  fore¬ 
finger.  “  She  is  on  the  other  side.  There  is  one  gone. 
Who  is  the  next  ?” 

“  Poor  Charlie  himself  would  say' - ” 

“  He  will  never  speak  again.’’  He  strikes  his  left 
forefinger.  “  There  are  two  gone.  Have  you  a  third  ?” 

“  Maria  Sangster,  the  woman  who  spoke  to  you  at 
the  carriage  door.” 

There  is  a  change  on  him.  His  eyes  quiver,  his 
hand  falls. 

“  That  woman  !  She  came  to  me  yesterday.  She  is 
Delia  Linton’s  mother.  Is  she  likely  to  uphold  her 
daughter’s  statement  or  yours  ?” 

For  a  moment  my  heart  sinks.  Ruby  Viall,  I  know, 
will  do  anything,  or  swear  to  anything,  for  money. 
Maria  Sangster,  perhaps,  for  her  daughter’s  sake,  would 
swear  falsely  too. 

With  my  hand  on  my  brow  I  try  to  recall  the  scene 
at  the  cottage.  I  strive  to  bring  back  to  my  clouded 
vision  the  faces  of  the  men  who  attacked  Charlie. 
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“  Well,”  Mr.  Mawditt  says,  and  his  hand  is  in  the 
air  again,  “  who  is  your  next  witness  ?” 

“  I  am  myself  the  next  witness.  I  bring  my  testi¬ 
mony  against  the  men,  Mr.  Mawditt,  who  I  saw 
strike  your  son.” 

For  the  second  time  his  hand  falls  and  his  eyelids 
quiver. 

“  Then  you  have  a  counter- accusation  to  make.  Miss 
Luttrell  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  Who  are  the  men  ? 
What  are  their  names  ?  Where  shall  I  find  them  ?” 

“  I  cannot  tell  you.” 

“  Then  you  are  defenceless.  Cannot  you  see  that  ? 
Yours  is  a  crude,  vague  statement  against  some  un¬ 
known  individuals  whose  very  presence  is  denied  by 
the  women  who  bring  their  evidence  against  you. 
According  to  old  Ruby  Viall,  there  was  no  man  present 
but  my  unhappy  son  himself ;  and  while  his  wife  was 
clinging  to  him,  you,  in  a  fit  of  madness,  caught  up  a 
knife - ” 

“  Cease  !  cease !  I  will  not  hear  you  lie !’’  I  cry  out 
in  a  voice  that  startles  my  own  ears. 

“  If  you  hate  to  hear  it  here,  where  only  you  and  I 
are  present — if  it  appals  you  in  this  quiet  place,  how 
will  you  bear  to  hear  it  in  a  crowded  court,  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  strange  faces  looking  on  you  with  horror  ?” 

“  It  cannot  happen — it  can  never  happen,”  I  answer 
hurriedly.  “  You  are  trying  to  frighten  me.  I  think 
it  is  all  a  dream.  I  wish  you  would  go  away.” 

My  tears  fall  and  rain  down  on  my  clasped  hands 
unheeded.  I  am  growing  whiter  and  colder  each  instant ; 
my  head  is  sick,  my  heart  faint. 

“  My  dear  child,”  says  my  dreadful  gaoler,  and  he 
comes  and  leans  over  me,  sickening  my  soul  as  I  inhale 
the  breath  of  his  presence,  “  I  am  grieved  for  you 
beyond  measure.  Will  it  be  any  comfort  to  you, 
Coralie,  to  know  that  /  believe  in  your  innocence  ?” 

“  Comfort !  No,  it  is  poison  !  I  do  not  care  what 
you  believe,  Mr.  Mawditt.” 

“  How  hasty  and  impulsive  you  are  !”  he  returns. 
“  Such  speeches  would  go  sadly  against  you  in  court. 
You  do  not  care  for  my  belief,  but  I  wish  I  could  make 
all  the  world  believe  in  your  innocence  as  I  do.” 

“  See  here,  Mr.  Mawditt.  Will  the  world  believe  that 
a  young  girl  like  me  murdered  a  man  and  threw  him 
down  a  shaft  ?”  And  gathering  back  my  courage,  I  look 
at  him  with  a  forced  smile. 

“  No,  certainly  not,”  he  answers.  “  The  world 
would  not  believe  such  a  tale,  but  it  will  believe  that  a 
foolish  girl  ran  away  with  her  lover,  and  seeing  him 
claimed  by  another  woman,  struck  him  in  her  jealousy, 
and  then,  frenzied  by  her  own  deed,  wept,  implored, 
and  bribed  a  covetous  old  hag  to  be  her  accomplice.” 

“  Do  you  mean  Ruby  Viall  ?”  I  cry  disdainfully. 

“  I  mean  her.  I  repeat,  the  world  will  believe  that 
you  bribed  her  to  get  poor  Charlie  out  of  sight  when 
you  heard  my  carriage  coming ;  it  will  believe  that, 
being  so  bribed,  she  got  some  wretch  to  aid  her  in  hiding 
him,  or  burying  him,  none  knew  where.  This,  Miss 
Luttrell,  you  will  find  a  tale  so  likely  that  the  world 
will  listen  to  it  with  greedy  ears.  You  cannot  deny 
you  had  money  to  bribe  with.”  And  he  looks  at  me 
piercingly,  a  dark  shadow  on  his  face. 


“  The  money  I  had  in  my  purse  some  one  stole,”  I 
answer.  “  My  purse  was  empty  when  I  left  Warfield.” 

"  No  one  will  believe  such  a  story.  Miss  Luttrell, 
and  it  will  be  a  slur  on  my  servants,  and  make  them 
your  enemies.  They  are  already  reckoning  up  how 
many  notes  passed  daily  between  you  and  Charlie,  and 
how  often  you  met  in  the  ruins  of  the  old  abbey,  or  in 
the  old  gallery.” 

“  Trouble  yourself  no  more,  Mr.  Mawditt.  I  am  in 
your  toils,  and  I  know  it.  You  do  but  waste  your  breath 
with  all  these  plausible  falsehoods.  I  am  your  prisoner, 
but  I  am  not  going  to  be  a  willing  prisoner.  I  am  not 
deluded  into  the  belief  that  I  am  sheltered  here  from 
danger  and  shame.” 

“  You  will  be  so  sheltered,  nevertheless.  Miss  Lut¬ 
trell.  I  have  given  the  strictest  orders  to  Testing  and 
his  daughter  to  watch  over  your  safety.  No  one  can 
reach  this  island  but  in  a  boat,  and  if  the  police  come 
down  upon  us  they  will  find  a  difficulty  in  getting  one, 
and  meanwhile  I  think  I  should  discover  means  to  rescue 
you  in  spite  of  them.  The  disgrace  of  your  having  run 
away  with  a  married  man  is  enough  to  kill  my  poor 
wife.  I  mean  to  spare  her  during  the  short  remnant  of 
her  days  the  misery  of  seeing  you  dragged  into  a  police- 
court.” 

This  assumption  of  affection  for  poor  Mrs.  Mawditt 
made  my  lips  smile,  though  my  heart  was  sick  within  me. 

“  You  smile.  Miss  Luttrell.  You  disbelieve  my 
words,  but  I  assure  you  most  solemnly  they  are  true. 
Your  elopement  with  my  unhappy,  foolish  son  has  been 
a  deathblow  to  poor  Anne.  I  believe  from  my  soul  if 
I  told  her  of  the  horrible  charge  brought  against  you 
she  would  not  live  an  hour.” 

I  am  compelled  to  believe  him,  for  again  his  voice 
rings  true,  and  I  feel  sorrowful  for  my  aunt. 

“  Why  let  her  think  that  I  eloped  ?”  I  say  eagerly. 
“  I  had  no  thought  of  eloping  with  that  silly — I  mean 
with  poor  Charlie.  You  should  not  distress  her  with 
falsehoods,  Mr.  Mawditt.” 

“  It  is  not  my  doing.  I  did  not  tell  her  ;  it  was  her 
son.  He  wrote  her  a  most  cruel  letter,  accusing  her  of 
having  been  the  cause  of  your  folly,  as  he  termed  it ; 
and  he  added  it  was  no  more  than  he  expected — he 
knew  you  capable  of  all  kinds  of  rashness  and  impetuous 
wrongdoing.” 

“  Did  Paul  say  that  ?”  And  I  flush  painfully,  and  a 
little  wistful  smile  parts  my  lips. 

“  He  said  it,  and  more — much  more.  Miss  Luttrell, 
which  I  will  not  repeat — I  have  not  time.  I  must  leave 
you.  I  am  going  on  that  sad  journey  of  which  I  spoke, 
but  I  do  not  believe  it  is  poor  Charlie  whom  I  shall  see.” 

The  man  was  shaken.  He  puts  his  thick  hand  over 
his  eyes,  and  silence  falls  between  us  for  a  moment. 

“  You  will  let  me  know  if  it  is  Charlie  ?”  I  say 
gently,  softened  in  spite  of  all  my  hatred  and  anger. 

“  Yes  ;  I  will  send  you  word  when  I  return.  And, 
Miss  Luttrell,  let  me  say  now  I  could  not  screen  you 
as  I  am  doing  if  I  did  not  feel  sure  your  hand  never 
harmed  that  poor  boy.” 

My  lip  curls  ;  I  do  not  thank  him  for  his  belief ;  my 
innocence  seems  to  me  too  palpable  to  need  any  cham¬ 
pionship,  least  of  all  his. 
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“  Will  you  say  good-bye  ?”  And  rising,  he  stands 
before  me  big  and  odious,  with  his  hand  outstretched — 
the  hand  that  has  often  caned  with  such  vicious 
strength.  I  shrink  away,  and  the  cruel  hand  drops, 
and  the  eyes  fill  up  with  an  angry  light. 

“  This  is  a  man’s  reward  for  helping  a  woman,”  he 
says  with  a  half  laugh  lifting  his  coarse  lip.  “  But 
never  mind !  incivility  and  ingratitude  shall  not  deter 
me  from  doing  my  duty  to  my  wife.  It  is  for  her  sake 
I  save  you.  Come,  Miss  Luttrell,  be  reasonable,  and 
tell  me  what  I  can  do  for  you.” 

He  seizes  my  hand  and  holds  it  in  a  tight  clasp,  his 
other  hand  grasps  my  wrist,  and  for  a  moment  I  am 
powerless,  while  he,  strong  and  hateful,  stands  with 
lifted  lip  and  insolent  eyes  fixed  upon  my  face. 

“  Let  me  go !”  I  shriek  passionately.  Then  sud¬ 
denly,  as  I  look  into  the  handsome  brutal  face  looking 
into  mine,  I  grow  calm  and  strong,  and  it  is  he — the 
great  athlete — who  turns  weak. 

“  Unhand  me,  Mr.  Mawditt !”  I  say,  firmly  and 
quietly. 

His  grasp  is  gone  even  as  I  speak,  and  he  steps 
back  a  little  with  a  whiteness  creeping  over  his  face. 

“  Rather  a  rough  way  to  shake  hands,  was  not  it  ?” 
And  he  tries  to  laugh.  “  There,  Miss  Luttrell,  do  let 
us  be  better  friends.  You  might  do  me  credit  for  a 
little  kindness  when  I  am  doing  so  much  for  you. 
Festing  tells  me  you  wish  to  have  writing  and  drawing 
materials,  so  I  will  take  her  father  up  to  the  house  with 
me,  and  send  you  back  a  good  supply.” 

I  give  him  no  answer  and  no  thanks.  It  is  the  old 
story,  the  old  duel.  Conciliate  me,  flatter  me,  he  says 
with  athletic,  threatening  aspect,  and  you  will  find  me 
a  good  friend,  a  good  master ;  but  rebel,  and  I  will 
diminish  your  daily  bread. 

And  I  do  rebel.  Every  drop  of  blood  in  my  body 
seems  to  have  a  separate  and  individual  life  as  it  stands 
up  in  rebellion  against  this  dreadful  man. 

“  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  before  I  go  ?”  he 
asks,  bending  forward  with  white  doubled  fist  pressed 
upon  the  table  between  us.  “  Believe  me,  I  am  anxious 
to  oblige  you  in  everything  within  my  power.  Tell  me 
what  I  can  do.” 

“  All  I  demand  of  you,  Mr.  Mawditt,  is  my  liberty. 
Set  me  free  from  thl.^  cunning  prison  you  have  devised 
for  me  under  the  pretence  of  giving  me  shelter  and 
safety,  and  I  will  defend  myself  and  meet  the  dangers 
you  say  await  me  !” 

“  Would  you  be  so  rash  ?”  he  answers.  “  You 
would  destroy  yourself.  Miss  Luttrell.  I  cannot  let  you 
do  it.  You  are  my  ward,  bound  to  obey  me — bound 
to  listen  to  my  counsels — while  I,  on  my  part,  am 
bound  to  protect  you  even  against  yourself.” 

I  feel  I  am  beating  against  a  wall.  I  grow  weary  of 
him — weary  of  his  obtuseness — his  blind  illogical  logic 
which  knocks  me  down  for  an  argument,  and  then  de¬ 
clares  he  is  in  the  right.  And  behind  this  brutal 
“  right”  there  lurks  and  hides  that  ugly  liking  for  me 
which  would  load  me  with  caresses  and  benefits,  were 
I  only  cowed  into  that  slavery  which  would  take  such 
things  and  not  die. 

“  You  are  wasting  words,  Mr.  Mawditt,”  I  say 
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wearily.  “  It  is  only  the  old  story  between  us.'’  I 
deny  that  I  am  your  ward.  I  deny  that  you  have  any 
right  over  me.  Open  these  doors  you  have  shut 
against  me,  and  I  will  go  forth  and  answer  this  charge, 
and  all  other  charges  the  world  may  bring,  and  dis¬ 
prove  them.” 

“  Will  you  ?”  And  his  great  teeth  smile  at  me 
viciously.  “  Are  you  fit  for  the  battle  ?  I  will  not  let 
you  try  such  rash  feminine  madness.  You  must  trust 
in  me.  I  will  defend  you  properly  when  the  time  comes 
to  speak.  Meanwhile  you  must  be  content  to  stay 
here.  Depend  on  it  this  is  best  for  you.  You  are 
foolish  to  think  of  this  place  as  a  prison,  or  to  call 
your  shelter  bad  names.  But  no  matter  what  you  call 
it,  you  are  here,  and  the  doors  are  strong  and  the 
guardians  trusty.  You  cannot  break  bounds,  but  you 
shall  have  every  comfort,  every  pleasure  that  can  be 
given  you  with  safety.  You  have  only  to  speak.  A 
note  sent  to  me  by  Festing  shall  at  any  time  bring  you 
all  you  ask  for.  Well,  good-bye  !  We  part  friends,  I 
hope  ?” 

Once  more  the  big,  strong  caning  right  hand  is  held 
out  to  me ;  and  now  I  own  I  was  so  far  cowed,  and 
bewildered,  and  lowered  in  courage  by  all  the  toils 
around  me,  and  by  the  thought  of  his  great  power  over 
my  forlorn  young  life,  that  I  did  not  dare  withhold 
my  hand.  Yet  I  did  not  give  it.  He  took  it  in  his 
deceitful  grasp,  and  held  it  between  the  pressure  of  his 
warm  and  wicked  palms,  regarding  me  the  while  with 
a  smile  of  malicious  pleasure.  Then  as  a  gleam  of 
triumph  shot  like  poisoned  arrows  out  of  his  pro¬ 
truding  eyes  he  released  his  clasp  and  walked  away 
with  big  creaking  boots  and  swelling  looks  of  vanity. 

I  stood  where  he  had  left  me  with  a  burning  spot 
on  either  cheek,  and  something  at  my  heart  so  angry, 
so  tearless,  so  full  of  flame,  that  I  think  I  could  at  that 
moment  have  dashed  my  head  against  a  stone  and  died 
willingly. 

CHAPTER  XLV. 

All  that  night  I  tossed  in  feverish  unrest.  Fears, 
conjectures,  and  bewilderments  seemed  piled  mountains 
high  upon  my  brain,  and  I  could  shape  them  into  no 
clear  form,  I  could  come  to  no  conclusion.  Was  Mr. 
Mawditt  lying  or  speaking  truth  ?  If  the  latter, 
then  he  was  shielding  me  from  some  horrible  plot 
devised  by  Ruby  Viall  and  her  accomplices  to  screen 
themselves ;  if  the  former,  then  he  was  carrying  out 
some  terrible  scheme  of  his  own  through  which  he 
hoped  to  crush  my  courage  and  gain  the  documents  he 
believed  to  be  in  my  possession.  And  had  he  not,  too, 
some  ulterior  views  with  regard  to  me  ?  Ever  since 
I  had  lived  beneath  his  rule  had  he  not  tacitly  made  me 
understand  that  unless  I  bowed  my  soul  to  the  vices  of 
a  slave,  and  lied,  and  fawned,  and  flattered,  I  was  to 
suffer  for  my  contumacy  ?  Would  he  not,  now  I  was 
in  his  sole  power,  make  me  feel  this  with  a  tenfold 
force,  and  make  me  suffer  for  my  honest  indignation 
with  a  stronger,  crueller  hand  ? 

My  shrinking  horror  of  the  man  made  me  answer 
all  these  questions  in  the  affirmative.  And  with  this 
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assent  came  the  instant  conviction  that  it  would  be  better 
to  brave  all  risks  in  the  outer  world  rather  than  the 
secret  dangers,  the  agonies,  the  tremblings,  and  fallings 
of  the  spirit  which  would  assail  me  here.  To  accept 
this  refuge,  to  accept  this  safety — if  it  was  safety — 
from  Mr.  Mawditt  would  be  a  lowering  of  my  whole 
nature  ;  to  go  out  and  fight  the  charges  brought  against 
me  would  better  become  an  honest  and  brave  spirit 
than  a  false  peace  bought  at  such  a  cost.  Therefore 
my  duty  was  to  escape.  At  any  hazard  I  must  set 
myself  free  from  this  odious  and  threatening  thraldom. 

Whether  Charlie  was  alive  or  dead,  whether  the 
lying  charge  brought  against  me  could  be  sustained  or 
not,  I  was  bound  to  get  free  ! 

All  my  energies,  all  my  efforts,  were  to  be  directed 
to  this  one  end — liberty.  If  there  was  danger  in  it  I 
would  risk  it ;  if  there  was  sorrow  I  would  bear  it ; 
if  there  was  a  battle  I  would  fight  it.  In  fact,  I  would 
do  and  suffer  all  things  rather  than  accept  with  a  coward 
and  willing  mind  the  prison  and  the  pain  which  this 
Mawditt  offered  to  me  under  the  name  of  shelter. 

It  was  strange  how  long  it  took  me  to  come  to  this 
common-sense  determination,  this  common-sense  view 

my  position.  All  through  the  hours  of  darkness 
my  thoughts,  like  waves  of  the  sea,  tumbled  and  tossed, 
rose  and  receded,  bearing  me  backwards  and  forwards 
like  a  drifting  wreck,  till  resolve  and  peace  seemed 
impossible.  But  as  the  light  dawned  my  mind  cleared, 
the  mists  of  doubt  and  fear  vanished,  and  I  saw  with 
a  plain  vision  that  whatever  evil  I  might  have  to  meet 
without  it  was  not  so  great  as  the  evil  within. 

To  watch  daily  the  diminishing  of  my  self-respect, 
to  feel  the  withering  of  truth  and  honour  in  my  soul, 
to  grow  at  last  to  be  a  slave — this  was  the  fate  that 
threatened  me  here.  To  drag  and  fret  at  the  Mawditt 
chain,  to  cringe  at  the  Mawditt  hand. — No !  I  would 
cie  first ! 

And  Hester  must  take  her  lover  landless  and  pen¬ 
niless,  for  not  even  for  Paul’s  inheritance  will  I  stay 
one  day  longer  than  I  can  help  within  the  clutch  of 
those  caning  fingers  ! 

This  was  my  final  resolve. 

And  I  met  the  sunlight  with  a  smile,  and  slept. 
*##»#* 

“  There’s  one  comfort,”  says  Festing,  as  she  places 
on  the  table  a  pile  of  books  and  stationery,  “  the  lake 
is  a  big  post-office,  and  I  warn  you.  Miss  Luttrell,  if 
you  write  letters  they  won’t  be  posted  nowhere  else. 
So  don’t  ask  me.” 

“  I  do  not  intend  to  ask  you,  Festing.” 

“  And  don’t  ask  father.  Miss  Luttrell,  because  it 
aint  a  bit  of  good,  and  it’s  only  aggeravatin’  me,  and 
Tm  aggeravated  enough  already.” 

“  What  has  aggravated  you,  Festing  ?” 

“  Well,  miss,”  returns  the  phantom  irritably,  “  I 
wonder  you  can  ask  !  A  wooden  house  would  aggera- 
vate  a  wolf  with  two  skins  in  this  weather.  There  is 
not  a  bit  of  warmth  in  the  whole  ghastly  building  from 
end  to  end.  I’m  nearly  froze  up.  My  bones  is  brittle.” 

I  look  at  the  poor  phantom  with  some  pity.  There 
is  truth  in  her  remark  :  she  is  an  evident  victim  to  cold. 
Her  hands  are  swelled,  her  nose  is  purple,  her  cheeks 


blue,  her  freckles  have  retired  within  her  skin  for 
warmth,  her  teeth  are  chattering  in  her  head. 

“  Sit  by  this  fire  and  thaw  yourself,  Festing.  You 
see  the  stove  keeps  this  room  quite  warm.” 

“  Oh  yes,  of  course,  miss,  your  room  was  made 
comfortable,  but  the  kitchen  is  like  a  hice-’ouse.” 

And  Festing’s  belligerent  nose  pries  round  the  apart¬ 
ment,  as  though  defying  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth. 

“  Yes,  the  room  really  is  pretty  comfortable,  and 
nicely  furnished.  So  it  was  got  ready  for  me,  Festing  ?’' 

“  Wot’s  the  good,”  asks  Festing  reflectively,  “  of 
lies  ?  You  know  it  was,  miss,  and  I  know,  and  missus 
don’t  know — and  that’s  all  that  need  be  said.” 

I  grow  red  and  white  with  anger  and  disgust,  but  I 
keep  silent.  Festing  meanwhile  rubs  her  red  nose 
thoughtfully  with  a  big  key  she  carries,  and  stares  at 
the  stove  before  which  she  stands  roasting  herself. 

“  Rowing  across  that  lake  has  made  a  lump  of  hice 
of  me.  I’m  sure  me  and  father  ought  to  be  well  paid 
for  being  froze  up  here  together  on  this  island.” 

“  I  suppose  you  are  well  paiJ,  Festing  ?” 

“  You  mistake  there,  miss.  Promises  mayor  mayn’t 
come  to  something.  What  I  say  is,  missus  is  a  real 
lady,  but  master - ’’ 

Festing  stops,  and  my  heart  beats  wildly  with  new 
hope. 

“You  have  seen  your  mistress,  Festing  ?  You  have 
had  a  talk  with  her  about  me  ?” 

The  phantom  stares  hard  into  my  face.  She  is  full 
of  cunning,  of  suspicion,  of  fear,  she  dreads  losing  any 
promised  good  to  herself  through  me ;  she  would  not 
forfeit  sixpence  to  save  my  life. 

“  You  may  trust  me,  Festing.  What  you  have  to 
say  shall  not  hurt  you.  I  will  not  betray  a  word 
of  it.” 

“  Well,  then,  I  have  seen  my  poor  mistress,  and 
she’s  a  dying  woman.  She’ll  never  go  through  the 
trouble  that  is  before  her  and  live — no,  never  !” 

And  Festing  drops  the  key  into  her  lap,  and  snivels 
suddenly  with  demonstrative  sobs  and  tears. 

“  Don’t  say  so,  Festing  !  You  frighten  me  !” 

“  I  must  say  so,  miss.  There’s  death  written  on 
her  face  plain  as  a  pikestaff.  And  I  could  not  refuse 
her  when — when  she  asked  me  to  bring  you  a  letter. 
There  !” 

And  Festing  from  the  bodice  of  her  skrimp  gown 
draws  forth  a  note,  which  I  snatch  at  eagerly. 

“  I  do  hope,  miss,”  she  continues,  shedding  tears 
plentifully,  “  that  you  won’t  be  the  ruin  of  me  for 
doing  you  this  kindness  ?” 

“  No  harm  shall  happen  to  you  thrpugh  me,  Fes- 
tlng.” 

“  One  thing  more,  miss.  I’ll  take  back  an  answer 
if  you  like  this  once,  but  don’t  you  ever  ask  me  to  do  it 
no  more.  Master  is  not  home  yet,  else  I  wouldn’t — 
no !  not  for  no  money — I  wouldn’t  do  it  to-day.” 

With  this  declaration  of  integrity  Festing  retires, 
looking  serenely  virtuous. 

I  open  my  letter  hastily  and  read  this,  written  in  a 
trembling  hand  : — 

“  My  Dear  Coralie, — Words  cannot  express  my 
horror  at  your  conduct.  You  have  disgraced  your 
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name.  You  have  made  yourself  the  talk  of  the  county. 
I  cannot  tell  you  how  many  dreadful  letters  I  have 
received,  condoling  with  me  on  this  dreadful  affair. 
They  have  half  killed  me.  I  am  very  weak — very  ill 
and  miserable.  Not  that  you’ll  care  for  this  ;  you  are 
too  thoughtless  and  selfish  to  care  for  any  one  but 
yourself. 

“  I  have  always  said  it  was  a  very  cruel  thing  in 
Mr.  Lermit  to  leave  you  to  my  charge,  and  I  say  so  still. 
And  it  is  crueller  in  Paul  to  blame  me  as  he  does  for 
your  scandalous  elopement.  I  had  no  idea  you  liked 
that  foolish  young  man.  I  never  guessed  you  meant  to 
run  away  with  him ;  and  now  that  he  turns  out  to  be  a 
married  man,  the  whole  thing  is  dreadful.  However, 
it  is  not  to  say  all  this  I  am  writing,  but  to  entreat  you 
to  show  me  some  little  mercy  and  kindness  before  it  be 
too  late.  I  am  very  ill ;  don’t  kill  me  by  any  further  rash 
folly  and  ingratitude.  . 

“  I  ask  you,  I  implore  you  to  remain  where  you  are 
till  that  unhappy  lad  is  found.  His  father  then  will  take 
proper  proceedings  to  clear  your  name ;  he  will  prove 
you  were  ignorant  of  the  fact  of  his  being  married  when 
you  eloped  with  him.  Little  as  this  comfort  is,  it  will 
help  me  to  die  the  happier — if  I  am  to  die — and  surely 
you  won’t  refuse  me  such  a  small  consolation. 

“  You  may  not  believe  it,  but  I  am  broken-hearted  to 
think  I  have  done  my  duty  by  you  and  yet  could  not  save 
you  from  the  disgrace  and  misery  which  will  certainly 
fall  on  you  unless  you  listen  to  me  now.  Coralie !  I 
entreat  you  to  listen.  Do  not  spurn  the  shelter  Mr. 
Mawditt  has  so  providentially  provided  for  you.  Re¬ 
main  there  contentedly  for  a  few  days  until  that  miser¬ 
able,  wretched  boy  is  found.  His  father  and  I  will  be 
in  a  condition  then  to  defend  you.  Now  we  are  nor. 
All  we  can  do  at  present  is  to  hide  you  from  the  world 
— from  the  wolves  rather  waiting  to  devour  you. 

“  No  one  guesses  your  retreat.  And  when  that  poor 
boy  is  found  we  can  clear  you  of  all  blame.  Surely  it 
is  worth  while  to  wait  in  tranquillity  and  security  for 
this  time.  Where  would  you  take  refuge  if  you  were 
‘  set  free,’  as  you  call  it  ?  Every  door  is  closed  against 
you. 

“  My  dear,  good,  kind  husband  is  doing  his  utmost 
for  you  in  securing  you  a  secret  and  safe  shelter  till 
this  dreadful  affair  is  cleared  up.  Don’t  be  rebellious 
and  ungrateful,  but  wait  patiently  for  this  time  to  come  ; 
it  will  not  be  long. 

“  I  can  add  no  more.  I  am  weak  and  worn  out.” 

My  poor  aunt  signed  her  name  here,  but  this  was 
not  the  conclusion  of  her  letter.  Scrawled  across  the 
paper  in  trembling,  almost  unintelligible  writing  were 
these  words  : — 

“  Think  what  you  like  of  all  this,  only  I  am  in  earnest 
in  entreating  you  to  remain  at  the  summer-house  with 
feigned  willingness  for  a  time.  I  do  not  ask  ir,  Gjralie, 
till  that  wretched,  vicious  lad  is  found — for  who  can 
tell  when  that  will  be  ? — but  I  implore  you  for  my  sake 
to  temporise  for  a  while.  Give  me  peace,  child,  till 
the  event  is  over  which  will  decide  whether  I  live  or 
die.  This  is  very  little  to  ask,  Coralie — just  to  bear 
some  dulness  and  a  few  days’  seclusion  for  my  sake. 


To  save  my  life — this  is  what  it  literally  is,  for  I  am 
telling  sorrowful  truth  when  I  say  I  could  not  bear 
any  further  excitement.  You  do  not  know  all  I  have 
suffered. 

“  Write  me  a  line  promising  me  you  will  stay  where 
you  are  till  my  child  is  born.  A  few  days,  my  dear, 
and  I  shall  be  safe  or  dead,  and  either  way  you  will  be 
freed.  Give  me  a  chance  of  life,  Coralie.  It  would 
be  horrible  for  me  if  you  got  away.  Promise,  I  entreat 
you — promise  me  not  to  try.  I  want  so  much  to  live. 
For  Paul’s  sake — your  own  sake — help  me  now  to  live 
through  this  sad  trial — this  sad  time.  If  I  live,  you 
shall  see  I  will  act  differently.  Tell  Paul  so — tell  him 
he  must  forgive  the  past,  and  you  too,  Coralie.  Pray 
for  me.  God  give  you  strength  to  wait  the  few  days 
for  which  I  ask  !  I  want  to  live — live  to  save  Warfield 
and  do  better  with  my  poor  life.” 

I  held  the  letter  tightly  in  my  clenched  hand,  my 
cheeks  were  wet  with  tears,  my  heart  was  beating 
wildly.  She  did  not  know  what  she  was  asking,  this 
poor,  weak,  sorrowful  woman,  and  yet  I  could  not 
refuse  her  prayer. 

Till  that  sad  time  was  over  of  which  she  spoke  I 
would  bear  my  fate  quietly  -,  I  would  endure  and  shrink 
not. 

Surely  I  owed  her  this  kindness,  and  perhaps  it  was 
the  last  kind  deed  I  could  ever  do  for  her.  It  was,  as 
she  said,  but  a  small  thing,  because  I  was  fast  bound 
here  in  this  prison,  and  a  seeming  acquiescence  really 
altered  nothing  in  my  fate. 

I  wrote  a  few  lines  giving  her  the  required  promise, 
but  I  made  one  condition — she  was  to  keep  Mr.  Maw¬ 
ditt  from  visiting  me. 

I  wrote  purposely  the  sort  of  note  she  could  show  to 
him  if  she  chose.  1  felt  convinced  that  her  letter  to  me, 
except  the  postscript,  was  written  by  his  orders.  Her 
reply,  brought  to  me  by  Testing  an  hour  after  that  grim 
phantom  toox  my  note,  proved  I  was  right  in  this  con¬ 
jecture. 

“  I  feel  that  you  have  saved  my  life,”  wrote  poor 
Mrs.  Mawditt.  “  I  shall  have  tranquillity  now,  and 
am  very  grateful  for  it,  dear  Coralie.  And  the  condition 
you  have  stipulated  for  shall  be  kept.  It  is  the  one 
thing  I  shall  insist  on.  Let  me  warn  you  never  to  trust 
Testing.  I  bribed  her  to  bring  me  your  letter  with  all 
the  money  I  had.  Being  ill  I  am  supposed  not  to  need 
money,  and  I  have  not  dared  ask  for  any  (I !  whose 
money  it  all  is  !) 

“  Mr.  M.  gave  me  a  sovereign  to  pay  that  girl  for 
taking  my  first  letter  to  you.  So  she  has  been  bribed 
twice — do  you  understand  ?  Of  course  he  is  not  aware 
of  this  note,  or  of  the  postscript  to  my  last.  I  scarcely 
dare  write  it  down,  but  I  promise  to  send  a  letter  to  Lady 
Sara  the  first  moment  I  can  hold  a  pen  after  my  baby’s 
biith.  A  few  days,  Coralie,  and  you  will  be  with  her 
safe  and  well,  and  not  sorry  that  you  have  suffered 
somewhat  to  save  me.” 

“  No,  not  sorry,”  I  repeat.  And  then  I  listen  to  the 
dull  slush  of  the  water  against  the  reed-bordered  island, 
and  I  shudder  and  weep  bitterly. 
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What  will  they  think  of  me  at  Castle  Horneck  ? 
***** 

In  the  afternoon,  looking  out  of  my  yellow  window, 
I  saw  Mr.  Mawditt  driving  home.  The  orange-coloured 
glass  gave  him  a  fiery  glow,  and  made  the  road  seem 
one  long  flame. 

Strong,  erect,  with  massive  jaw  and  keen  eyes,  he 
held  the  high-mettled  horses  at  a  trot  with  a  firm  hand, 
and  so  went  on  up  the  winding  flame  till  the  dark  shades 
of  Warfield  covered  him. 

From  out  of  this  darkness  there  came  a  line  to  me  at 
night. 

“  It  was  not  Charlie.  No  news  of  him.  Ruby  Viall 
IS  in  prison.  I  would  tell  you  more,  but  will  not  trust 
to  letters.  However,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  abstain 
from  seeing  you  since  you  do  not  wish  it,  only  I  am 
sorry  to  keep  you  without  news.  My  dear  wife  is 
better.  This  news  at  least  I  can  give  safely.” 

I  throw  the  letter  down  with  a  weary  sigh.  It  is  a 
relief  to  know  I  shall  be  spared  my  gaoler’s  presence,  but 
this  very  yielding  to  my  terms  binds  me  to  my  promise. 
Until  the  new  heir  of  Warfield  sees  the  light  I  am  in 
these  chmns,  and  must  make  no  eflbrt  to  escape. 

It  is  strange  how  my  thoughts  dwell  on  escape,  and 
how  easily  I  fancy  I  could  effect  it  now  I  have  promised 
I  will  not  make  the  effort. 

My  crimson  and  yellow  window  faces  the  pine-wood. 
I  have  stood  by  it  all  the  evening,  watching  the 
shadows  die  ‘down  into  darkness,  watching  the  high 
sedge  wave,  and  the  sluggish  water  ooze  up  and  creep 
back  slowly,  with  countless  snowflakes  falling  and  dying 
on  its  dead,  dark  bosom. 


For  what  am  I  waiting  ?  For  what  am  I  hoping  ^ 
Not  for  Paul.  He  will  believe  evil  of  me  too  readily. 
By  the  firelight  at  Castle  Horneck  he  is  telling  Hester 
that  I  was  always  wild,  impulsive,  unmanageable ;  and 
then,  sinking  his  voice  to  a  whisper,  he  adds  in  sorrowful 
scorn  that  he  is  not  surprised  at  this  last  mad  deed  of 
mine,  but  I  am  not  all  to  blame — not  all.  And  Hester  ? 
— well,  she  smiles. 

Desmond  ?  Do  I  fancy  the  kindly  giant  will  rush  to 
my  rescue  ?  Alas  !  no,  he  is  like  the  gods  of  Assyria  : 
he  is  eating  or  drinking,  or  pursuing  or  sleeping,  and 
my  sorrow  will  not  awake  him. 

Yet  I  wait  and  watch  on.  I  see  the  reddened  pines 
grow  black.  I  see  their  fringes  of  snow  turn  to  sable 
shrouds — I  see  the  dull  water  catch  the  stars  and 
glimmer  with  a  vaporous  light  quenched  in  falling  snow. 
And  from  the  turret  clock  at  Warfield  comes  booming 
down  on  the  sluggish  wind  twelve  sonorous  stiokes, 
sounding  out  the  death  of  the  doleful  day. 

I  leave  the  window  ;  I  go  to  the  chilled  stove,  and, 
kneeling,  strive  to  warm  my  numbed  hands  by  a  dead 
fire.  Then  my  face  sinks  down  upon  them,  and  I  fancy 
I  am  praying,  but  I  am  not.  I  am  saying  over  and  over 
again  the  words  of  Lady  Sara’s  letter  :  “  Every  night  at 
eight  my  messenger  shall  come  to  the  wood  and  stay 
till  ten - ” 

Ah  no !  not  every  night — not  here  last  night,  not 
here  to-night !  And  he  too  believes  me  wicked,  mad, 
faithless,  unworthy  of  a  thought.  I  rise  up  slowly — 
I  am  very  cold — my  heart  seems  only  feebly  fluttering 
it  is  so  chilled,  and  then  without  a  sound  I  pass  through 
the  room  of  the  sleeping  phantom,  and  seek  my  own 
rest  amid  many  dreams. 


REFUGES. 


iE  soul  hath  many  mansions  here, 

A  fitting  house  for  every  weather  ; 

No  day  so  dark  in  all  the  yeai 

But  Hope  and  she  may  dwell  together. 

A  summer  tent  whose  door  is  wide, 

A  lightsome  dwelling,  stands  the  Present, 
When  earth  is  bright  on  every  side. 

And  winds  are  warm  and  skies  are  pleasant. 

But  when  the  east  wind  chilly  blows 
And  through  the  tent  the  rain  is  drifted. 
Then  to  the  Future  forth  she  goes. 

The  radiant  palace,  high  uplifted ; 


With  lofty  roof  and  spaces  free. 

With  happy  lights  and  shadows  tender. 
And  looking  o’er  the  eternal  sea. 

Far-flashing  in  a  mystic  splendour. 

But  when  the  cloud  hangs  dark  before 
The  palace,  and  the  sea  is  moaning. 

She  turns  to  seek  a  lowlier  door, 

A  place  of  old  her  presence  owning. 

There  in  her  fortress  of  the  Past, 

Grim-walled  and  ivy-grown,  she  wanders. 
Unshaken  by  the  wintry  blast. 

Among  the  pictured  halls  she  ponders. 


Counting  her  treasures,  reading  signs. 
Outshining  clear,  of  Love’s  own  hiding. 
She  knows  not  how  the  storm  declines. 

In  his  pavilion  safe  abiding. 
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Madame  de  Tors  undertakes  to  execute  orders  for  any  article  mentioned  in  these  or  former  Notes  for  those 
subscribers  who  live  in  the  country  or  abroad,  and  who  have  little  opportunity  of  procuring,  or  even  hearing  of,  the 
numerous  novelties  to  which  cacti  week  adds  a  reinforcement.  Madame  de  Tour  answers  all  letters  on  the  subject  of  the 
various  articles  she  mentions,  and  is  always  glad  to  share  with  her  readers  the  benefit  of  the  experience  she  inevitably 
gains  in  her  constant  search  after  what  is  new,  useful,  or  otherwise  worthy  of  notice  and  commendation.  It  is  not  possible 
in  every  case  to  execute  commissions  by  return  of  post,  as  the  various  articles  have  to  be  procured  from  different  establish¬ 
ments,  and  have  in  some  cases  to  be  made  to  order.  Every  possible  despatch  is  used,  however,  and  the  letters  are  answered 
in  rt‘gular  rotation.  The  directions  sent  with  commission  should  be  as  precise  as  possible,  and  each  order  must  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  remittance.  Post-office  orders  may  be  made  payable  at  King-street,  Covent  Garden,  and  all  letters  should  be 
addressed  to  Madame  de  Tour,  30,  Ilenrictta-street,  Covent  Garden. 


fHE  bright  summer  weather,  though  long 
delayed,  has  at  length  made  its  welcome 
appearance.  Our  shop-windows  are  at 
present  most  attractive  with  the  many 
charming  summer  fabrics  so  temptingly 
played.  It  would  be  quite  useless  to  attempt 
J  ^  to  enumerate  all  the  different  varieties  pre- 
•  4'  pared  for  this  season’s  wear  ;  let  it  suffice  to 
J  mention  a  few  of  the  most  fashionable  novel- 
'  ties.  The  poplin  d'ete,  cachemire  d ete,  btige, 
i|  f  and  foulardine,  these  are  made  in  all  the  new 
delicate  shades,  and  form  charming  costumes. 
Tilleul  is  at  present  one  of  the  favourite  colours. 
It  is  most  distingue,  but  I  do  not  recommend  it  to  any 
except  a  blonde  with  rather  a  fresh  complexion,  as  it  is 
decidedly  trying.  The  soft,  pretty  shades  of  grey  and 
fawn  are  becoming  to  all,  or  can  be  made  so  by  the 
addition  of  a  bright-coloured  tie  or  bow,  and  they  are, 
in  my  opinion,  in  better  taste  than  the  more  showy 
hues.  I  observe  that  the  Princess  dress  still  continues 
to  be  the  most  general  style,  and,  when  made  with  a 
long,  full  train,  and  scarf  drapery  round  the  skirt, 
nothing  can  be  more  elegant.  Polonaises  will  also  be 
very  much  worn.  These  are  made  extremely  long 
and  ample,  and  some  are  so  arranged  that  they  serve 
the  double  purpose  of  a  Princess  dress  for  the  house 
and  a  polonaise  for  outdoor  wear. 

The  Breton  costumes  are  much  patronised  by  many 
of  our  elegantes  for  morning  toilettes,  and  are  usually 
trimmed  with  the  handsome  embroidery  braids  which 
I  mentioned  last  month,  and  which  can  be  had  from  is. 
a  yard. 

I  have  seen  some  lovely  bonnets,  composed  entirely 
of  small  flowers,  such  as  forget-me-nots,  violets,  &c., 
also  the  favourite  wallflower,  which,  when  mixed 
with  mignonette,  forms  a  most  charming  garniture  -, 
other  bonnets  almost  covered  with  soft  ostrich  feathers 
in  pale  shades  of  pink,  blue,  grey,  &c.,  with  a  small 
bird  of  brilliant  plumage  nestling  amongst  them.  These 
two  styles  are  rather  expensive,  but  there  are  many 
other  varieties  of  pretty  and  tasteful  bonnets  in  while, 
black,  and  coloured  chip  or  straw,  with  garnitures  of 
silk,  flowers,  and  ostrich  tips,  which  can  be  bought 
for  25s. 

The  new  duck  feather  trimming  is  a  decided  success. 
It  is  used  for  trimming  opera  dolmans,  light  summer 
vetements,  &c.  It  is  made  in  creamy  white,  tilleul,  and 
other  light  shades  ;  price  2s.  9d.  a  yard. 


A  gentlewoman  may  always  be  known  by  her  having 
all  the  details  of  her  toilette  in  keeping.  It  is  quite  de 
rigueur  in  the  present  day  to  have  all  the  accessories, 
such  as  stockings,  handkerchiefs,  &c.,  to  match  either 
the  dress  or  the  trimmings  of  the  dress  in  colour.  I 
have  seen  stockings  in  dark  green,  grey,  navy  blue,  black, 
brown,  and  crimson,  with  clocks  worked  in  coloured 
silk  of  a  contrasting  shade,  at  2s.  4d.  per  pair.  Also 
some  with  alternate  stripes  of  hru  and  crimson,  green, 
red,  brown,  black,  blue,  &c.  I  shall  have  great  plea¬ 
sure  in  procuring  them  and  sending  them  to  any  of  my 
readers  who  may  wish  to  purchase  what  has  now 
become  a  necessity  to  a  really  well-dressed  lady.  Those 
with  stripes  of  colour  and  eerw  are  only  Is.  3d.  a  pair. 
Pocket-handkerchiefs  are  made  with  coloured  borders, 
and  some  with  initials  worked  in  colours  for  is.  8d. 
each,  or  in  assorted  colours  for  1 8s.  the  dozen. 

There  are  some  beautiful  specimens  of  scarves  ani 
ties  now  to  be  seen  at  all  prices  from  2s.  to  1 2s.  6d. 
Amongst  these  some  of  the  prettiest  are  those  with  a 
floral  wreath  embroidered  in  the  centre  the  entire  length 
of  the  scarf,  and  ends  of  the  same  design.  I  have  also 
seen  a  most  exquisite  scarf,  which  any  lady  with  good 
taste  and  clever  fingers  could  work  for  herself.  This 
is  timply  a  delicate  pink  silk  tie,  with  a  square  of 
guipure  at  each  end  embroidered  in  chain  stitch  with 
silks  of  suitable  shades. 

Among  ornaments  for  evening  wear  are  charming 
sets  of  floral  jewellery,  consisting  of  brooch,  earrings, 
pins  for  the  h.air,  and  pendant  for  the  neck  of  scarlet 
poppies  made  in  enamel.  Nothing  could  be  more 
becoming  to  a  brunette  than  this  pretty  parure.  The 
price  is  only  13s.  6J.  Some  fans  which  I  saw  also  at 
the  low  price  of  7s.  6i.  quite  charmed  me.  They  are 
in  many  cases  composed  of  large  leaves,  such  as  lily 
of  the  valley  ;  others  are  made  with  a  double  row  of 
ivy  leaves  and  carved  wood.  Some  are  ornamented 
with  a  spray  of  flowers,  which,  when  the  fan  is  closed, 
forms  a  bouquet. 

Before  finishing  my  review  of  the  shops  I  must  men¬ 
tion  a  useful  article  which  will  be  much  appreciated,  I 
am  sure,  by  many  of  the  readers  of  this  Magazine — 
namely,  a  new  decanter-cleaner,  to  close  up  so  as  to 
go  into  the  decanter,  then  open  out  when  inside.  This 
is  made  in  washleather,  and  will  prove  invaluable  to 
a  housekeeper.  The  price  of  the  New  Patent  Decanter- 
Cleaner  is,  large  size,  3s.  small  size,  2s.  Also  there 
are  air-tight  stoppers  for  bottles,  with  lock  and  key,  so 
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that  nothing  can  be  taken  from  the  bottle  in  which  this 
cork  has  been  placed  and  locked.  The  price  of  these 
is  2s.  gd.  with  key,  is.  9d.  without,  the  key  being 
•movable. 

Lastly  I  may  mention  a  very  beautiful  and  most 
becoming  necklet,  composed  of  real  lace  with  three 
.pendants.  It  is  to  be  had  from  25s,  to  30s.,  and 
some  in  imitation  lace  are  much  less  expensive. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  a  few  of  the 
new  costumes  which  have  been  prepared  by  some  of 
our  leading  modistu.  I  have  seen  a  charming  visiting 
dress  of  pale  grey  cashmere  and  faille  of  a  darker  shade. 
The  skirt  was  trimmed  with  pluses  of  cashmere,  and 
alternately  headed  by  a  coqullle  of  faille  ;  Princess  polo¬ 
naise  in  cashmere  with  pockets,  cuffs,  and  collar  in  faille ; 
this  polonaise  is  buttoned  diagonally  from  the  left 
.-shoulder  to  the  lower  edge  at  the  right  side,  with  five 


rows  of  small  buttons  same  shade  as  the  faille.  A  bonnet 
in  fine  grey  chip,  and  trimmed  with  a  profusion  of  soft 
grey  feathers,  completes  this  tasteful  toilette.  Another 
is  a  morning  costume  for  country  wear,  of  batiste  in  ecru 
and  dark  brown  ;  the  skirt  is  trimmed  in  front  with  two 
Bounces  gathered,  and  at  the  back  only  one.  The  tunic, 
opening  over  the  skirt,  is  much  draped  and  caught  up  at 
each  side  with  brown  cord  and  ornaments  in  passe¬ 
menterie.  Collar  with  large  pointed  revers  in  brown  ; 
cuffs'  in  the  same  style.  Pocket  on  the  tunic  of  brown 
plisse,  ornamented  with  passementerie  and  buttons.  I 
neglected  to  mention,  when  on  the  subject  of  scarves, 
some  of  the  prettiest  I  have  ever  seen.  They  are  made 
in  imitation  of  feathers,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
becoming  than  these  soft,  downy-looking  additions  to 
the  toilette.  They  are  made  in  ^  the  lovely  shades  of 
pale  pink,  blue,  tilleul,  white,  &c.,  at  I2s.  6d.  each. 

Louise  de  Tour. 
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CHAPTER  VII. — METHOD  OF  MAKING  DRESSES. 


N  entire  dress  is  composed  of  a  skirt  and 
a  body.  It  is  impossible  to  state  the 
quantity  of  material  required  to  make  a 
dress,  owing  to  the  variety  of  widths  in 
different  stuffs.  According  to  the  width 
of  the  material  a  greater  or  less  quantity  is 
®  required  in  the  skirt.  Although  seldom  or  ever 
Jh  now  worn,  it  is  as  well  to  mention  that  to  make 
^  a  straight  skirt  {i  e,,  of  the  same  width  at  the  top 
*3  as  at  the  bottom)  nearly  double  the  material  is 

^  required  as  to  make  a  gored  dress.  Fig.  I. — A 
straight  skirt  is  made  with  all  the  widths  the  same 
breadth  top  and  bottom.  (See  Figs.  3  and  4.)  It  is  of 
course  understood  that  a  gored  skirt  means  one  in 
which  the  widths  are  much  narrower  at  the  top  than 
at  the  bottom  ;  indeed,  according  to  the  present  fashion 
nearly  tight  to  the  figure.  A  gored  skirt  can  be  widened 
out  to  almost  any  width,  and  made  any  length  at  the 
bottom.  (See  Figs.  l,  2,  8.)  The  material  for  the  skirt 
must  be  divided  into  widths,  and  then  for  the  gores 
the  widths  must  be  folded  and  cut  more  or  less  on  the 
cross.  The  front  width  ought  alone  to  remain  whole 
(see  Fig.  2),  or  it  can  be  slightly  sloped  at  the  sides. 
All  the  widths  must  be  of  the  same  length  as  they 
are  at  the  back.  It  is  a  good  plan,  when  the  two  first 
gores  are  cut,  to  take  one  as  a  pattern  and  pin  it  care¬ 
fully  on  to  the  width  that  next  has  to  be  cut,  and  so 
on.  This  insures  all  the  gores  being  of  equal  size. 

Care  must  be  taken,  in  the  case  of  Indian  materials, 
grenadines  or  muslin,  that  sufficient  is  allowed  for  a 
hem ;  but  in  other  materials,  such  as  woollen  stuffs, 
silk,  or  velvet,  &c.,  it  is  usual  to  make  a  false  hem  of 
lining  or  alpaca.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  only  necessary 
to  allow  a  small  quantity  for  turning  in  at  the  gathers 
or  pleats.  False  hems. — As  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  the  strips  of  lining  for  a  false  hem  can  be  better 
c  t  in  the  length  of  the  stuff  than  in  the  width.  It  has 


been  proved  that  the  hem  then  sets  better,  while 
numerous  joins  are  thus  avoided.  It  is  as  well,  when 
the  skirt  is  gored,  to  tack  the  false  hem  on  the  inner 
side  before  sewing  it,  so  as  to  arrange  the  pleats  regu¬ 
larly.  These  pleats  in  the  lining  (which  may  be  from 


4  to  8  inches  in  depth)  arise  from  the  bottom  of  the 
skirt  being  wider  than  the  part  a  little  higher  up.  When 
the  gores  are  cut  very  much  on  the  cross  it  is  as  well 
to  cut  each  band  of  the  hem  of  the  same  shape  as  the 
part  of  the  gore  it  is  intended  to  line.  (Fig.  2.) 
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Fig.  2. — The  gores  in  this  illustration  are  joined  in 
the  following  manner : — The  front  width  (either  straight 
or  sloped  at  the  sides)  is  joined  to  the  others,  com¬ 
mencing  the  seams  at  the  top,  so  that  the  straight  side,  a, 
of  one  gore  is  sewn  to  the  side,  b,  of  the  other,  and  the 
side,  b,  ought  to  be  turned  to  the  back.  It  is  necessary 
to  tack  the  gores  together  before  sewing  them,  taking 
care  not  to  draw  the  gore  too  tightly.  This  ought  to 


hem  finished,  the  skirt  is  ready  to  be  placed  in  a  band. 
Pins  must  be  used  to  mark  the  centre  of  the  back  and 
of  the  front  widths,  and  the  two  halves  must  be  kept 
together.  Thus  prepared  the  skirt  is  to  be  folded  into 
three  parts.  The  first  will  be  for  the  front,  the  second 
and  the  third  for  the  sides  and  back.  All  dresses  and 
skirts  are  thus  arranged  for  placing  into  the  band.  It 
is  sometimes  necessary  that  dresses  and  skirts  should 


be  laid  tightly  on  the  vest  and  straight  side,  and  tacked 
without  being  dragged  in  the  least.  All  material  when 
on  the  cross  is  apt  to  stretch  when  running  the  seam. 
It  is  best  to  have  the  gored  side  opposite  to  the  worker. 
Another  plan,  and  one  very  generally  in  use,  is  to  have 
a  plain  width  at  the  back  as  in  the  front  of  the  skirt. 
Therefore  this  is  first  to  be  cut  to  the  desired  length, 
likely  in  these  days  of  trains  to  be  very  long.  Then 
three  more  widths  of  the  material  must  be  cut  off  all  of 
the  same  length  as  the  back,  and  these,  folded  and  cut 
on  the  cross,  will  form  six  gores,  three  on  either  side 
of  the  skirt.  The  length  of  the  front  width  must  be 
taken  from  the  waist  of  the  intended  wearer  to  the 
ground.  All  the  set  gores  (or  four  if  the  material  be 
wide  and  the  gores  cut  large)  and  the  two  plain  widths 
must  be  joined  together,  beginning  at  the  top  and  keep¬ 
ing  all  the  pieces  quite  level,  so  as  to  have  the  top  of 
the  skirt  quite  straight.  Supposing,  as  above  sug¬ 
gested,  that  the  skirt  is  intended  to  be  very  long,  the 
desired  train  effect  is  obtained  by  cutting  away  (the 
pieces,  thus  apparently  useless,  will  form  pockets  or 
cuffs,  and  add  to  the  quantity  allowed  for  trimming) 
the  lower  part  of  the  gores,  from  the  front  to  the  back. 
This,  if  skilfully  done,  will  make  a  graceful  sweep  to 
the  skirt.  It  is  advisable,  after  cutting  one  half  of  the 
bottom  of  the  dress  (say  from  the  centre  of  the  front 
width  to  the  centre  of  the  back)  to  double  the  skirt, 
and  fit  the  side  now  sloped  on  to  the  other,  and  cut  the 
latter  by  the  former.  It  is  very  important  to  make  the 
skirt  quite  even  on  both  sides,  and  this  can  only  be 
done  by  following  this  plan.  In  order  to  effect  this 
it  is  as  well  also  to  pin  both  sides  of  the  top  evenly 
and  firmly  together.  Fig.  2,  while  showing  how  the 
gores  are  placed,  &c.,  only  represents  a  skirt  of  the 
same  length  all  the  way  round — say  a  walking  length. 
By  referring  to  any  of  the  current  fashions  the  different 
lengths  of  skirts  now  in  vogue  can  be  seen  ;  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that,  however  trimmed  (and 
therefore  apparently  greatly  differing  from  each  other), 
the  basis  of  all  dresses  is  the  same,  as  they  are  all  cut 
as  above  explained. 

Fig.  3. — When  all  the  widths  are  joined  and  the 


be  sloped  in  front  in  order  to  fit  the  figure  comfort¬ 
ably.  This  is  done  by  cutting  to  a  greater  or  less 
depth  in  the  centre  of  the  front  width,  turning  it  in 
until  it  suits  the  figure. 

Fig.  4.  — Gathered  skirt. — This  skirt  is  gathered  by  a 
small  running  on  four  threads — that  is  to  say,  two 


from  the  front  (one  to  either  side)  and  two  from  the 
back  to  each  side.  By  drawing  these  threads  the 
gathering  is  made  to  fit  the  waist. 

Fig.  5. — Waistbands. — Having  obtained  the  size  of 
the  waist,  and  drawn  up  the  dress  or  skirt  accordingly, 
a  band  is  made  of  the  required  size.  If  for  a  dress  or 
skirt  it  is  as  well  to  make  a  band  of  a  strip  of  the 
material,  and  to  line  it ;  if  for  a  white  petticoat,  a  piece 
of  folded  calico  is  all  that  is  required.  In  either  case 
the  band  must  be  first  made  before  attempting  to  fit  the 
skirt.  When  this  is  done,  it  is,  like  the  skirt,  to  be 
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folded  into  three  parts,  and  it  is  necessary  that  each 
of  these  three  parts  in  the  dress,  carefully  marked  by 


pins,  should  be  sewn  exactly  into  the  three  correspond¬ 
ing  parts  of  the  waistband. 

Fig.  6. — If  the  dress  or  skirt  is  to  be  fastened  at  the 
side  instead  of  at  the  back,  the  length  of  the  waistband 
must  be  increased  by  two  or  more  inches.  This  part  is 
not  to  be  taken  into  account,  but  remains  over  and  above 
the  division  into  three  parts  of  the  band.  The  edge  of 
the  skirt  is  hemmed,  or  has  a  false  hem,  at  the  left  side, 
and  the  top  of  the  band  is  intended  to  cross  over  this 
slit,  so  that  the  skirt  may  not  come  open. 


Fia.  5.  Fio.  6. 

Fig.  7. — Pleated  shirt. — A  skirt  can  have  as  many  pleats 
as  desired,  or  each  of  the  three  divisions  as  many  times 
as  pleats  are  intended.  The  waistband  must  be  folded  to 
correspond.  Naturallyeach  fold  of  the  dress  contains  more 
material  than  a  fold  in  the  waistband.  A  fold,  therefore, 
of  the  band  is  taken  for  the  width  of  the  pleat,  and  what 
remains  over  is  folded  behind  the  pleat.  After  having 
fixed  the  pleats  of  the  dress  one  after  another,  first  by 
pins  and  then  by  tacking  them,  the  size  must  be  verified 
by  the  size  of  the  waistband,  and  then  sewn  on  to  it  as 
above  explained,  the  three  parts  of  the  band  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  three  divisions  of  the  dress.  For  a  dress  or 
petticoat  having  a  seam  down  the  back,  care  must  be 
taken  that  this  is  hidden  underneath  a  pleat. 

Fig.  8. — Plain  skirts. — These  dresses  are  placed  in  the 
waistband  without  either  gathers  or  pleats,  and  are  for 
this  reason  gored  to  the  figure.  For  this  style  the  waist¬ 
band  is  folded  into  as  many  parts  as  there  are  gores  in 
the  skirt,  and  the  straight  end  of  each  gore  ought  to  be 
of  the  same  width  as  a  fold  in  the  waistband.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  two  side  widths  falling  over  the 
hips  ought  to  be  rather  wider  at  the  top  than  the  back 
ones  are. 


Without  this  precaution  plain  dresses  look  very  bad, 
as  they  are  liable  to  ruck  at  the  sides  of  the  waist.  The 


folds  of  the  waistband  on  the  hips  will  of  course  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  width  of  the  side  gores. 

Parieties  of  plain  shirts. — Often  dresses  are  plain  in 
front  and  also  at  the  sides.  In  this  case  only  the  widths 


Fig.  S. 

are  measured  upon  the  waistb.and  which  are  intended  to 
be  plain,  and  the  remaining  fulness  is  gathered  or  pleated 
into  the  waist  at  the  back  part  of  the  dress. 

Fashion  exacts  various  alterations  such  as  puffings  and 
fulness  in  different  parts  of  the  skirt,  but  these  are  always 
made  separately  as  in  the  case  of  tabliers,  and  drawn  up 
at  the  side  or  back. 

The  Princess  dress,  now  in  vogue,  which  is  all  cut  in 
one  piece,  will  be  described  further  on.  By  following 
the  directions  given  above  it  will  be  easy  to  make  every 
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-variety  of  dress,  whether  as  long  as  a  riding  habit  or  as 
shoot  as  a  walking  costume.  The  widths  by  being 
separated  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  can  be  draped  by 
being  gathered  or  raised  after  any  style  whatever ;  they 
can  be  fastened  back  on  the  outside  by  any  trimming 
suitable  to  the  dress,  or  on  the  inside  by  the  help  of 
strings  underneath  ;  they  can  also  be  cut  away  or  scal¬ 
loped  in  any  manner — in  fact,  trimmed  according  to  any 
particular  taste  or  fashion. 

If  a  dress  or  any  garment  has  to  be  trimmed  with 
puffings  or  flounces,  it  must  be  remembered  that  twice 


SOI 

the  width  of  the  skirt  is  to  be  allowed  for  puffs,  and 
three  times  the  width  for  flounces — xV.,  a  pleated 
flounce. 

Petticoats  are  placed  in  the  band  in  the  same  manner 
as  skirts.  Generally  they  are  not  so  full ;  sometimes, 
however,  they  are  fuller,  and  then  require  much  care. 
Petriccats  have  the  slit  in  the  centre  of  the  back  width, 
and  are  placed  in  round  or  straight  bands,  and  fastened 
by  buttons  or  strings  sewn  at  the  ends  of  the  waistband, 
or  passed  in  a  running  noose  in  the  third  part  of  the 
petticoat. 


WOMAH’S  WORLD  OF  THOOGHT. 


VI. — INDIVIDUALITY. 


tE  generally  test  any  particular  course  of 
action  by  one  of  two  questions,  “  Is  it 
proper  ?”  or  “  Is  it  right  ?”  According 
to  the  strict  meaning  of  the  words,  the 
questions  are  nearly  identical,  but  in 
^  ial  life  they  bear  very  different  interpre- 

'  j1  tations.  “  Is  it  proper  ?”  means  “  Do  other 
people  in  our  set  do  it  ?”  “  Is  it  right  ?” 

? ;  [  means  “  Is  it  such  as  my  individual  con- 
science  approves  ?”  Experience  assures  us 
that  the  first  question  is  asked  more  fre- 
vA  quently  than  the  second,  and  that  the  answer 
is  more  generally  the  guide  to  conduct.  It  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  result  is  invariably  erroneous. 
As  we  have  argued  in  previous  essays,  the  rules,  or 
indeed  laws,  of  society  are  often  founded  on  just  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  are  the  expression  of  a  sincere  respect  for 
moral  truths.  We  may  go  with  the  multitude  to  do 
well,  as  well  as  with  the  multitude  to  do  evil ;  but  if 
we  only  walk  in  the  right  path  because  other  people 
are  going  that  way,  and  without  caring  whether  we 
are  right  or  wrong  so  long  as  we  are  in  good  com¬ 
pany,  our  individual  conscience  has  very  little  to  do 
with  the  matter,  and  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  we  are  virtuous  when  we  are  really  only  afraid  of 
being  singular. 

Of  all  soul-killing  delusions,  that  of  being  satisfied 
with  being  “  as  good  as  our  neighbours”  is  the  saddest. 
If  we,  in  all  earnestness  and  anxiety  for  truth,  ask  our¬ 
selves  “  Is  it  right?”  we  appeal  to  a  court  of  con¬ 
science,  and  if  we  would  be  rational  and  really  reli¬ 
gious  beings  we  must  abide  by  the  verdict.  If  our 
individual  conscience  tells  us  that  a  certain  course  of 
conduct  will  lead  us  on  the  wrong  road,  we  are  bound 
to  stay  our  foot,  even  if  all  the  highly- respectable 
people  we  know  are  travelling  at  ease  and  in  state. 
This  is  standing  alone  in  sincerity,  not  from  obstinacy 
or  affectation,  which  is  a  very  different  matter.  There 
are  people  in  the  world,  there  are  societies  and  sects, 
who  affect  outward  singularity,  and  loudly  announce 
that  they  are  not  as  others.  These  are  the  folks  who 
ostentatiously  adopt  peculiarities  of  costume  or  speech. 


and  persuade  themselves  they  are  better  than,  because 
they  are  unlike,  the  rest  of  the  world.  No  man  is 
more  pious,  charitable,  loving,  humble,  and  trusting 
because  he  wears  a  white  cravat ;  no  woman  more 
devoted  to  good  works,  more  influenced  by  motives 
arising  from  purity  of  heart  and  faithfulness,  because  she 
wears  a  very  ornamental  cross  on  her  bosom,  instead, 
perhaps,  of  the  cross  of  suffering  and  unselfishness  in 
her  heart.  This  is  mere  labelling,  and  true  individuality 
is  much  more  than  that.  If  we  are  convinced  that  we 
are  right  in  a  certain  course,  it  should  be  a  matter  of 
delight  that  we  are  as  others,  because  we  should  feel 
sure  that  others  are  also  guided  by  the  truth.  The 
more  perfect  the  world  becomes  the  less  of  noticeable 
individuality  there  will  be,  but  not  less  of  real  indi¬ 
viduality,  for  each  will  act  in  accordance  with  the 
light  of  conscience,  and  the  agreement  will  be  in  true 
principles,  in  which  all  concur  because  they  are  true. 

The  deficiency  of  individuality,  the  desire  to  imitate 
others  rather  than  to  judge  for  ourselves,  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  what  is  done  by  somebody  else  in  a  higher 
social  station  than  ourselves,  instead  of  dependence  upon 
our  own  instincts  and  knowledge  of  right,  is  the 
essence  of  that  vulgarity  of  spirit  which  satirists  call 
“  snobbishness.”  In  a  less  externally  objectionable 
form  it  produces  that  timidity  of  mind  which  induces 
us  to  take  everything  for  granted  which  we  are  told  by 
those  who  profess  to  have  authority.  We  fear  to  trust 
to  our  own  conscience,  and  resign  it  to  others  to  take 
care  of  for  us,  we  in  return  performing  certain  observ¬ 
ances  which  we  are  assured  are  imperative.  To  state 
the  matter  plainly,  if  perhaps  familiarly,  there  are  some 
timid  minds  which  regard  Churches  themselves  as  in¬ 
surance  offices,  which  graduate  their  premiums  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  average  of  human  folly  and  weakness,  and 
will  assuredly  transact  all  our  conscience  business  in 
the  most  satisfactory  manner  if  we  only  pay  the  pre¬ 
miums  of  attendance  and  necessary  expenses  with 
punctuality. 

More  sensitive  consciences,  more  earnest  intellects, 
cannot  so  merge  their  individuality  in  the  mass.  They 
must,  they  feel,  stand  alone,  firm  on  their  own  foun- 
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dation,  but  not  necessarily  stand  apart.  Life  is  with 
them  a  very  individual  fact.  They  must  think  for 
themselves  as  they  must  eat  and  drink  for  themselves  ; 
and  most  certainly  they  must  die  for  themselves.  Their 
loves,  their  sorrows,  are  their  own  ;  their  faith  must 
be  their  own,  their  responsibility  their  own,  as  their 
lives  are  their  own  and  their  death  must  be  th«ir  own. 

How  much  wrong  is  done  in  the  world  by  the 
readiness  to  believe  that  moral  responsibility  can  be 
divided  !  Some  of  the  greatest  crimes  the  world  has 
seen  have  been  committed  by  companies,  made  up  of 
highly-respectable  persons,  who  delude  themselves 
that,  as  they  only  hold  a  certain  number  of  shares, 
they  have  only  a  limited  liability  of  conscience.  They 
do  not  themselves  fight,  slay,  swindle,  annex,  and  do 
many  other  bad  things,  but  they  take  a  share  of  the 
profits  or  dividends,  and  that  impalpable  entity  “  the 
company”  accepts  the  responsibility. 

Another  question  arises  out  of  the  subject.  How 
far  can  we  separate  our  individuality  from  our  profes¬ 
sional  duties  ?  It  is  an  old  subject  of  discussion  so  far 
as  legal  counsel  are  concerned.  It  has  been  main¬ 
tained  by  professional  men  of  eminent  talents  and 
high  character  that  a  barrister  in  no  way  compromises 


his  honour  or  individual  judgment  by  defending  even 
the  worst  case — that  he  is  merely  acting  for  another, 
and  that  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  his  own 
judgment  should  sanction  the  arguments  he  employs. 
We  may  leave  this  old  dispute  as  we  find  it ;  but  a 
somewhat  similar  question  arises  of  more  immediate 
interest  to  women,  especially  those  engaged  in  the 
dramatic  profession.  The  dramatic  literature  of  all 
ages,  unfortunately  not  excepting  the  dramatic  litera¬ 
ture  of  to-day,  abounds  in  productions  in  which  the 
female  characters  appear  in  situations  in  which  no 
woman  having  proper  delicacy  and  self-respect  would 
appear.  Intrigue  and  innuendo,  repellant  to  the  pure 
and  refined  minds  of  cultivated  women,  are  pro¬ 
minent  in  more  than  one  piece  now  being  performed 
nightly  in  London  before  crowded  audiences.  It  would 
be  most  unjust,  most  insulting,  even  to  suggest  that 
the  clever  ladies  who  act  in  these  dramas  are  less 
estimable  in  their  private  characters  than  English  ladies 
of  education  generally  are ;  but  it  is  not  agreeable  to 
see  that  their  individuality  is  so  easily  discarded  before 
the  footlights,  and  that  their  art  illustrates  with  such 
vivacity  scenes  to  which  they  must,  beyond  the  walls 
of  the  theatre,  be  strangers. 

The  Editor. 


ROMANCE. 


WOULD  I  were  mighty,  victorious, 

A  monarch  of  steel  and  of  gold — 

I  would  I  were  one  of  the  glorious 
Divinities  hallowed  of  old — 

A  god  of  the  ancient  sweet  fashion, 

Who  mingled  with  women  and  men, 

A  deity  human  in  passion. 

Transhuman  in  strength  and  in  ken. 

For  then  I  could  render  the  pleasure 
I  win  from  the  sight  of  your  face  ; 

For  then  I  could  utter  my  treasure 
Of  homage  and  thanks  for  your  grace ; 
I  could  dower,  illumine,  and  gladden. 
Could  rescue  from  perils  and  tears. 

And  my  speech  could  vibrate  and  madden 
With  eloquence  worthy  your  ears. 


You  meet  me ;  you  smile  and  speak  kindly  ; 
One  minute  I  marvel  and  gaze. 

Idolatrous,  worshipping  blind^ly. 

Yet  mindful  of  decorous  ways. 

You  pass  ;  and  the  glory  is  ended. 

Though  lustres  and  sconces  may  glow  ; 

The  goddess  who  made  the  scene  splendid 
Has  vanished,  and  darkly  I  go. 

You  know  not  how  swiftly  you  mounted 
The  throne  in  the  depths  of  my  eyes  ; 

You  care  not  how  meekly  I  counted 
Those  moments  for  pearls  of  the  skies  ; 

Or,  knowing  it,  all  is  forgotten 

The  moment  I  pass  from  your  sight — 

Consigned  to  the  fancies  begotten 
Of  chaos,  and  slumber,  and  night. 


But  I — I  remember  your  glances. 
Your  carelessest  gesture  and  word. 
And  out  of  them  fashion  romances 
Man  never  yet  uttered  nor  heard  ; 
Romances  too  splendid  for  mortr.ls. 
Too  sweet  for  a  planet  of  dole ; 
Romances  which  open  the  portals 
Of  Eden,  and  welcome  my  soul. 


f 


TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH. 
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Jkr. 

the  russo-turkish  war. 

recent  travels  of  Captain  Burnaby 
through  Asia  Minor  have  resulted  in  a 
pathetic  appeal  to  British  philanthropy 
for  the  wounded  Turks.  He  describes 
them  as  being  in  the  greatest  need  of  food 

*  *  for  the  hospitals,  of  medical  stores  and  sur- 
J;!  gical  instruments.  The  Stafford  House 

•  4  committee,  of  which  the  Duke  of  Suther- 
%  3  land  is  President,  is  taking  active  steps  to 
^  ’  ameliorate  their  condition,  and  to  mitigate 

the  horrors  of  the  war,  by  sending  out 
supplies.  Captain  Burnaby  says,  in  his  pub¬ 
lished  statement,  that  "  if  people  in  this  county  could 
only  realise  to  themselves  the  sufferings  which  the 
wounded  will  undergo  when  being  operated  upon 
without  chloroform,  and  with  worn-out  surgical  instru¬ 
ments,  they  would  willingly  subscribe  to  the  Stafford 
House  Fund.” 

THE  LONDON  SEASON. 

“  The  season,”  as  inhabitants  of  the  “  little  village” 
call  it,  deserves  the  special  title.  Not  only  is  it  the 
season  for  presentation  of  pretty  girls  (in  an  English¬ 
woman’s  Magazine  we  do  not  admit  that  there  are  any 
plain  ones),  for  the  donning  of  marvellous  costumes  and 
for  the  exhibiting  of  the  same  in  the  Park  and  else¬ 
where,  but  it  is  the  picture  season,  the  concert  season, 
and  the  wedding  season.  Wagner  and  Rubinstein  are 
both  in  town.  The  Royal  Academy  is  open,  and  manages 
to  display  but  an  inferior  collection,  though  thousands 
of  pictures  have  been  rejected  !  Well,  good  judges  of 
pictures  are  made,  not  born,  and  the  jury  of  the  Royal 
Academy  are  not  infallible.  They  did  not  look  so 
in  Mr.  Millais’  picture  of  them  last  year.  The 
Grosvenor  Gallery  promises  to  be  one  of  the  pleasantest 
lounges  in  London.  The  draperies  are  perfect  in  them¬ 
selves,  but,  as  accessories  to  the  pictures,  are  much  too 
“  loud”  and  aggressive  in  tone.  Dore’s  new  picture, 
“  The  Brazen  Serpent,”  is  attracting  crowds  to  the 
pleasant  little  gallery  in  Bond-street,  where, the  visitor 
almost  feels  as  if  he  were  in  a  church,  so  subdued  is 
the  light,  and  so  sacred,  as  a  rule,  the  subjects  of  the 
pictures.  Leaving  this,  all  the  world  crosses  the  street 
to  see  Miss  Elizabeth  Thompson’s  battle-pieces. 

DANGERS  OF  THE  STREETS. 

It  is  also  the  season  for  an  unpleasant  pastime  much 
indulged  in  by  the  street  boys  of  London  and  probably 
other  towns  also.  This  fascinating  amusement  consists 
in  striking  a  pointed  piece  of  stick  into  the  air,  and, 
when  there,  hitting  it  again  with  a  larger  stick  held  in 
the  hand.  It  is  impossible  even  for  the  player  to  cal¬ 
culate  in  what  direction  the  small  pointed  stick  will  fly, 


and  no  doubt  the  element  of  uncertainty  in  this  respect 
adds  a  charm  to  the  game  in  which  passers-by,  trem¬ 
bling  for  their  eyesight,  fail  to  sympathise. 

MUSICAL  MANNERS. 

Herr  Wagner  loves  writing  pamphlets,  so  we  may 
soon  expect  him  to  write  one  on  the  bad  manners  of 
the  inhabitants  of  what  in  a  former  feuilkton  he  called 
this  Isle  de  mediocrite.  We  certainly  deserve  to  be 
abused,  for  nothing  can  be  ruder  than  the  stampede 
which  takes  place  during  the  last  “  selections”  in  the 
programme  of  every  concert,  even  the  very  best. 
Ladies  rise  in  the  midst  of  a  song  and  under  the  very 
eyes  of  the  singer,  envelop  themselves  in  their  draperies 
and  rustle  from  the  room,  their  attendant  squires  strug¬ 
gling  into  their  greatcoats  the  while.  It  is  a  solecism 
in  good  manners  of  which  a  well-bred  Englishwoman 
would  never  be  guilty.  But  “  pity  ’tis,  ’tis  true,”  the 
small  minority  only  are  well-bred  and  possess  the  good 
heart  which,  according  to  Count  d’Orsay,  is  “  good 
manners  ready  made.” 

THE  SEA-SERPENT. 

This  famous  monster  has  reappeared,  and  has  even 
chosen  the  season  when  the  papers  were  quite  full. 
Parliament  is  sitting,  the  season  is  in  full  swing,  there 
are  the  ordinary  number  of  mysterious  deaths  and 
other  disagreeable  news,  and  yet  the  sea-serpent  has 
reappeared  as  large  and  as  horrible  as  ever — soon, 
however,  to  be  resolved  into  the  most  absolute  of 
myths.  When  the  silly  season  arrives  we  may  expect  a 
whole  family  of  sea-serpents  either  at  Greenwich  or 
Gravesend. 

INDISCRIMINATE  CHARITY. 

This  vexed  question  has  formed  the  subject  of  much 
discussion  among  the  clergy  lately.  Let  them  do  what 
they  will,  they  will  never  put  a  stop  to  it.  What  man 
or  woman  with  a  human  heart  would  refer  a  starving 
woman  or  a  sick  child  to  a  charity  organisation  society 
for  help  while  he  or  she  has  a  shilling  wherewith  to- 
buy  bread  or  pay  a  doctor  ?  Charity  societies  and  re¬ 
lieving  officers  will  have  to  be  thoroughly  reorganised 
before  that  stale  of  things  comes  to  pass.  As  a  charm¬ 
ing'  article  in  the  The  Toiler  puts  it : — “  There  are 
charity  organisation  societies  and  the  like  in  plenty  I 
know,  but  I  would  as  lief  make  love  by  deputy  as 
convey  my  charity  after  their  fashion.  The  Charity 
Organisation  Society  suffereth  not  long  and  is  not  kind. 
It  cannot  well  be  said  of  it  it  thinketh  no  evil.  .  .  ► 

We  have  a  mania  now  for  doing  everything  by  ma¬ 
chinery.  But  charity  at  least  deserves  to  be  done  by 
hand.  It  demands  a  delicacy  of  touch  which  the  re¬ 
lieving  officer  has  not  mastered.” 
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323. — New  Confection. 

{Made-t^  Pattern,  3/.  ;  Flat  Pattern,  Is.qd. — Madame  A.  Leteluer,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 
(Pofft-OflSce  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  the  Post  Office,  King-street,  Covent  Oarden.) 


HERE  is  such  a  variety,  and,  we  may  as  well 
add,  such  a  confusion  in  town  costumes,  and 
visiting  toilets,  and  dresses  for  receptions, 
dinner  parties,  the  theatre,  and  balls,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  describe  the  fashions  of  the  day. 


and  to  designate  such  or  such  a  pattern  for  dresses,  or 
such  and  such  a  model  for  a  bonnet. 

Every  lady  of  elegance  dresses  very  much  after  her 
own  fashion,  according  to  her  own  beauty,  complexion, 
and  tournure ;  also,  very  often,  according  to  the  peculiar 
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'whim  of  her  couturiere,  who  has  at  best  to  start  free 
of  the  common  run  of  costumes  exhibited  in  shop- 
windows,  and  to  produce  models  unique  in  style  though 
following  the  more  general  tendencies  of  present  fashions. 


arriving  straight  from  Quimper  and  Lower  Brittany ; 
and  others,  again,  coming  from  the  land  of  odalisques, 
from  Serbia,  Hungary,  and  Moldavia. 

For  the  present  the  favour  of  English  models  is  on 


324 - BcKTHA  CoMFECmON. 

Pattern.  Z/.  i)d.:  Flat  Pattern.  Ix.  f'd. — V*rtAiry  A.  LEiT.iJ.mt,  30,  Hemriota-tt..  Covemt  Garden^ 

(Post-Oflfiee  Orders  to  be  msdc  p&yabk  at  the  Poet  Office,  Elng-strcct,  Covcnt  Garden.) 

The  result  of  all  this  appears  in  toileiles  all  stranger  and  the  wane ;  we  have  borrowed  so  much  from  England 

more  fanciful  one  than  the  other,  of  all  styles  and  of  that  it  is  time  we  turned  to  other  nations  for  nouveautes. 

ail  periods  ;  some  recalling  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIIL,  Parisians  are  very  fond  of  copying  typical  dresses  from 

Louis  XIV.,  Louis  XV.,  and  Louis  XVI. ;  others  dating  other  countries,  but  know  how  to  modify  them  so  as  to 

from  the  Directoire  and  the  First  Empire  ;  not  a  few  give  them  a  peculiar  charm  they  did  not  possess  before. 


325* — Carriage  and  Visiting  Toilettes, 

{Made-up  Pattern  of  each,  6t.  6d.;  Flat  Pattern,  4J, — Madame  A.  Letelliek,  ‘^o,  Henrietta-itreet,  Covent  Carden.) 
Post-Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  the  Post  Office,  King-street,  Covent  Garden.) 
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320. - VISITING  ioiLETTE. 

{Made-up  Pattern,  6/.  6//.;  Flat  Pattern,  4/.— Madame  A.  Letellier,  ^O,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Cardin. 
(Post-Offioe  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  the  Post  OflBce,  King-street,  Covent  Garden.) 
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New  fashions  are  just  now  principally  to  be  studied 
at  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  Races.  The  weighing  inclosure 
always  presents  a  most  dazzling  scene,  being  crowded 
with  elegant  ladies  in  new  and  tasteful  costumes. 

Last  week  the  following  dresses  were  principally 
noticed : — 

A  toilet  of  til/eul  faille  and  Siciliennc,  trimmed  with 
pale  blue  faille.  The  tunic  of  Sicilienne,  very  long  in 
front,  was  finished  with  Andalusian  fringe,  slightly 
looped  up  over  a  skirt  of  til/ei4l  faille,  pleated,  puffed, 
and  gathered.  The  jacket,  crossed  at  the  side,  was 
piped  with  pale  blue  faille  and  ornamented  with  small 
pockets  like  a  gentleman’s  shooting  jacket. 

A  Princess  dress  of  prune  cashmere,  fastened  at  the 
side  with  tabs  of  dark  bronze  green  faille,  drajied  up 
over  a  skirt  of  green  faille  arranged  in  double  box 
pleats,  and  forming  a  semi-train  behind. 

A  costume  of  dark  blue  faille  and  brocaded  silk, 
checked  in  two  camdieu  shades  of  blue,  forming  tmuc, 
wmstcoat,  and  drapery. 

A  Breton  costume,  of  navy  blue  vigogne,  with  bands 
of  Breton  embroidery  over  blue  velvet  disposed  in  bias 
bands  and  chaplets  of  bluish  pearl  buttons. 

A  costume  of  loutre  (seal  colour)  faille,  piped  with 
^rtfiee  (wallflower  colour)  piping.  The  bonnet,  of 
straw  of  the  same  colour,  was  fastened  by  a  crossing 
of  velvet  with  small  bow  close  to  the  left  ear.  The 
crown  of  the  bonnet  was  completely  covered  with 
wallflowers  tinted  from  gold  colour  to  deep  orange. 

A  costume  of  burnt  bread  coloured  faille  and  Sid- 
lienne,  trimmed  with  galloons  embroidered  with  crystal 
and  bronze  beads  and  fringes  of  beads  to  match.  Bcmnet 
of  die  same  colour  is  ornamented  with  similar  galloons 
and  fringe,  and  with  a  large  cluster  of  pale  yellow 
anemones. 

A  costnme  of  pale  blue  faille  and  Indian  cashmere, 
with  a  skirt  of  faille  pleated  very  low  in  front,  and 
forming  behind  quite  a  fan  of  pleats,  spreading  out 
gradually.  The  tunic,  of  pale  blue  cashmere,  is  trimmed 
round  with  a  Henri  II.  braid,  embroidered  in  gold 
yellow,  brown,  and  tilleul  over  a  ground  of  pale  blue 
satin.  Leghorn  bonnet,  trimmed  with  a  wreath  to 
match  with  the  galloon,  and  composed  of  dead  leaves, 
ttlUul  green  leaves,  forget-me-nots,  and  cowslips. 

A  toilet  of  blmsh  grey  faille,  in  the  Princess  style, 
with  the  front  of  the  skht  draped  within  die  side  seams, 
and  trimmed  near  the  bottom  with  four  pleated  flounces. 
At  the  back,  the  skirt,  spreading  out  into  a  fan,  is 
gathered  together  by  a  cross  strip,  piped  and  burtoned 
to  correspond  with  the  tabs  of  the  pockets,  which  are 
cut  on  Ae  cross  ioK>  die  dress.  Over  tUs  Princess 
dress  a  (k^man-^acket  of  Unish  grey  vigt^pie  matched 
to  the  toilet,  with  gallooo  and  fringe  of  blue  silk  and 
beads  of  Ui^h  crystal.  White  rice  straw  bonnet,  with 
Creole  crown  in  Uaiah  grey  Sarah  foulard,  with  trim¬ 
ming  of  silk  and  beads,  fattened  by  a  cluster  of  pale 
roses,  mignonette,  and  bhii^  hyacinths. 

A  Breton  costume,  of  maroon  silk  hourrette  and 
maroon  faille,  with  maroon  velvet  galloons,  embroidered 
in  red,  gold  yellow,  brown,  blue,  and  black.  The 
skirt  of  hourrette,  failing  over  an  underskirt  of  pleated 
faille,  is  draped  in  the  Breton  style,  and  fastened  up 


with  a  wide  cross  strip  of  velvet  and  a  chaplet  of  bronze 
pearl  buttons.  Breton  hat  of  maroon  felt,  with  em¬ 
broidered  galloon,  red  cockade  and  maroon  feather 
floating  at  the  back.  This  hat  has  a  wide  brim  caught 
up  at  the  side  with  the  red  cockade  and  with  a  silver 
buckle. 

A  costume  of  reseda-coloured  faille  and  Indian  cash- 
mere,  with  galloons  of  reseda  rep,  brocaded  with  velvet 
foliage  of  two  shades  of  olive  green.  Bonnet  entirely 
composed  of  flowers — sprays  of  mignonette  and  roseate 
hyacinths. 

And  a  costume  of  jasper  green  faille  and  armure,  with 
Henri  II.  galloon,  brocaded  with  velvet  foliage  of  two 
shades  of  green  over  a  speckled  ground  of  gold  and 
amber.  Leghorn  hat  trimmed  with  ribbons  of  two 
shades  of  green  and  a  cluster  of  amber  feathers. 

These  costumes,  all  extremely  new  and  elegant,  are 
typical  of  the  different  styles  of  dresses  now  in  vogue. 
As  for  the  new  mantles,  they  are  the  scarf  for  very 
dressy  toilettes,  the  loose  paletot ,  the  visite,  and  the  dolman 
mantle.  These  different  models  are  made  of  faille, 
Sicilienne,  and  Indian  cashmere.  There  is  also  the 
cuirasse  paletot,  which  moulds  the  figure,  and  is  suitable 
only  to  those  ladies  who  are  tall,  slight,  and  altogether 
after  the  ideal  of  modern  fashion. 

We  have  noticed  in  this  style  a  cuirasse  paletot  in 
seal-cokwred  vigogne,  trimmed  upon  all  its  outlines  and 
upon  the  collar,  facings,  pockets,  and  the  middle  of  the 
back  with  seal-colour^  galloon  embroidered  with  con¬ 
trasting  tints,  such  as  mandarin,  blue,  white,  gold 
colour,  coral. 

Buttons  of  coloured  nacre  de  Burgos,  richly  tinted  with 
opal  lights,  complete  the  trimming. 

Blue,  which  had  been  forsaken  for  some  years,  is 
come  into  fashion  again  this  year.  Azure  blue  is  min¬ 
gled  with  very  dark  green,  like  forget-me-nots  scattered 
upon  a  deep  grass  meadow.  Dark  blue,  on  the  contrary, 
is  allied  to  gold  colour  and  all  bright  shades  of  orange. 

One  of  the  most  stylish  dresses  we  have  seen  has  a 
shawl  tonic  of  turquoise  blue  cashmere,  edged  round 
with  a  wide  band  of  bronze  velvet,  embroidered  in  black 
and  gold,  put  on  over  a  Directoire  skirt  of  bronze 
faille. 

There  is  a  new  kind  of  Louis  XIII.  galloon  which 
seems  as  though  woven  from  jewels,  gold,  and  silver ; 
it  is  most  effective  upon  a  costume  of  dark-coloured 
faille  or  cashmere. 

Yellow  no  longer  reigns  supreme  in  female  toilettes  ; 
we  hasten  to  proclaim  it,  for  though  rich  sunset  tints 
are  becoming  to  some,  it  was  rather  unfair  to  render  it 
de  rigucur  for  all. 

The  colour  of  frink  coral  is  just  now  the  great  rival 
of  yellow.  It  is  certainly  more  generally  becoming,  and 
is  in  itself  a  very  lovely  colour.  Coral  pink  ribbons  are 
as  fresh  and  pretty  as  the  monthly  rose  for  trimming 
bonnets  and  dre-ses.  Another  colour,  very  difficult  to 
describe,  is  the  clair  de  lime,  moonlight  colour,  a  pale  and 
brilliant  shade  of  silvery  yellow  which  is  to  be  seen  in 
all  the  new  galloons,  ribbons,  fringes,  &c. 

In  passementerie  the  ncuveaute  of  the  season  consists 
in  rich  patterns  worked  in  crochet,  in  dull  black  silk, 
with  small  pendants  of  black  chenille  in  the  same  of 
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fuchsias,  lily-bells,  and  clusters  of  berries,  which  are 
extremely  pretty  and  effective.  There  is  also  a  new  kind 
of  galloon  of  camdieu  silk  bourrette,  such  as  grey  and 
maroon,  seal  and  t'llleul,  grey  and  blue,  bronze  and 
grey,  coral  and  grey,  &c.  Fringes  may  be  had  to  match 
with  galloons  of  any  shade,  as  also  with  the  silk  and 
chenille  passementerie. 

The  new  cravats  are  of  faille,  of  any  colour,  with 
open-work  insertion  and  fringed  ends. 

And  what  of  bonnets  ?  Why  they  are  either  charm¬ 
ing  and  beautiful  or  frightful  and  absurd ;  it  entirely 
depends  upon  the  taste  of  those  who  choose  them,  for 
the  number  of  new  models  is  so  great  that  every  lady 
must  use  her  own  judgment  in  the  choice. 

And  yet  nothing  is  easier  than  to  procure  a  pretty  and 
becoming  bonnet.  Thus,  for  a  blonde,  nothing  is  more 
lovely  than  a  bonnet  entirely  composed  of  dark  purple 
wood-violets  with  long  lapels  of  violet  gauze.  The 
same  models,  in  greenish  lilies  of  the  valley,  with  aigrette 
of  coral  pink  roses,  will  be  equally  becoming  to  a 
brunette. 

This  style  of  flower  bonnet  is  no  longer  the  volu¬ 
minous  diadem  wreath  of  flowers  which  is  not  now  a 
nouveaute.  It  is  a  bonnet  with  border  and  crown  entirely 
composed  of  flowers.  The  tulle  barbes  are  tied  at  the 
side,  and  one  of  the  barbes  forms  a  veil  over  the  face  by 
being  fastened  at  the  back,  in  the  chignon. 

Bonnets  are,  as  a  rule,  extremely  small.  Thus  has 
Fashion  decreed,  but  they  are  quite  bewitching  and  most 
becoming  to  all  young  and  pretty  women. 

The  smaller  the  bonnets  of  course  the  less  trimming 
they  require.  A  torsade  of  ribbon  is  twisted  round 
the  crown,  fastening  on  a  cluster  of  mixed  flowers  ;  a 
spray  of  white  lilac,  two  heads  of  mignonette,  one 
monthly  rose,  and  two  bluish  hyacinths,  or  else  a  cluster 
of  pink  and  white  primroses  with  their  stems  and 
foliage.  Sprays  of  hawthorn,  crimson  carnations,  and 
the  golden  blossoms  of  the  broom  also  form  a  favourite 
combination  of  flowers.  Cachepeignes  of  flowers  are 
also  frequently  put  on  as  a  bonnet  trimming  without 
any  foliage.  This  looks  very  pretty,  like  a  chignon  of 
flowers.  The  bright-tinted  wallflower  is  in  great 
vogue,  as  well  as  all  simple  field-flowers — daisies,  but¬ 
tercups,  cowslips,  and  wild  poppies. 

A  bonnet  of  white  chip,  trimmed  with  a  torsade  and 
strings  of  maroon  gauze,  has  all  the  crown  and  curtain 
(or  cachepeigne)  entirely  of  wallflowers. 

And  a  bonnet  with  a  large  diadem  of  black  velvet 
upon  the  hair  has  a  thick  wreath  of  monthly  roses 
without  foliage  behind  this  diadem,  while  the 
crown  is  formed  altogether  of  the  foliage  of  the  rose- 
tree. 

Another  pretty  model  is  of  pale-coloured  roses,  with 
a  cluster  of  brown  and  purple  pansies. 

Besides  these  chapeaux  de Jleurs  there  are  very  elegant 
models,  such  as — 

A  Recamier  bonnet  of  Leghorn  straw,  with  turned- 
up  border,  lined  with  drawn  maize  faille.  On  the  top 
of  the  border  there  is  a  cluster  of  three  maize  feathers 
fastened  with  a  cockade  bow.  The  crown  of  this 


bonnet  is  high  and  rounded  with  a  curtain  ornamented 
with  a  small  butterfly  bow. 

A  Cinq-Mars  bonnet  of  black  straw,  trimmed  with 
a  number  of  very  small  feathers  forming  a  coronet,  and 
a  cluster  of  small  tinted  marigolds  at  the  side.  A  most 
sensational  bonnet,  which  is  not  that  of  tout  le  monde. 

And  an  Oriental  bonnet  in  the  fanchon  shape,  with 
blonde  beaded  with  crystal  and  moonlight  bead  fringe 
drooping  over  the  forehead.  At  the  back  three  rows 
of  blonde  put  on  plain,  and  a  cluster  of  small  white 
marabout  feathers.  Mentonni'eres  strings  of  white  beaded 
blonde  tied  in  a  bow  near  the  left  ear.  A  most  elegant 
and  fantaisiste  bonnet  for  the  opera  or  concert-room. 

Flowers  reign  supreme.  They  are  lavished  upon 
almost  every  part  of  our  toilettes.  Not  only  are  bonnets 
literally  covered  with  them,  but  they  are  placed  upon 
bodices,  sleeves,  sunshades,  fans,  and  as  shoulder-knots 
upon  lace  fichus. 

Flowers  are  also  used  for  trimming  the  tiny  Creole 
cap  of  Surah  foulard,  so  daintily  chiffonned  and  posed 
coquettishly  a  little  on  one  side.  With  this  Creole  cap 
our  elegantes  wear  of  a  morning  a  cosaque  of  Louis  XV. 
muslin  embroidered  with  flowrets  in  red  and  blue  silk, 
lined  with  pink  or  blue  silk  and  trimmed  with  quilled 
frillings  of  Mechlin  or  Valenciennes  lace,  and  with 
loops  of  ribbons  of  both  colours  of  the  embroidery. 
A  most  coquettish  deshabille. 

A  singular  but  very  tasteful  peignoir  is  in  the  Breton 
style  of  nainsook  and  torchon  lace ;  the  front  part  of 
this  peignoir,  drawn  into  small  pufls  and  trimmed  with 
lace  insertion  and  edging,  comes  down  like  a  sort  of 
Breton  kilt  to  the  middle  of  the  skirt,  and  is  buttoned 
at  the  side  with  a  lace  flounce  all  round.  The  peignoir 
is  trimmed  round  the  bottom  with  a  deep  flounce  of 
nainsook  edged  with  lace.  Very  narrow  sleeves,  with 
puffings  and  lace  insertion  up  to  the  elbow,  and  lace 
frilling  falling  over  the  hand. 

The  new  underskirts  are  made  gored  and  very  narrow, 
with  one  deep  flounce  coming  about  half-way  up,  and 
itself  trimmed  with  two  or  three  narrower  flounces. 
These  are  more  or  less  trimmed  with  embroidery  and 
lace,  and  as  fashion  requires  that  a  lady  should  be 
dressed  with  the  least  fulness  possible,  excepting  quite 
at  the  back  in  the  lower  part,  this  style  of  skirt  is  useful 
as  sufficing  for  all  but  ball  toilettes,  with  only  short  pet¬ 
ticoat  under  it. 

We  conclude  with  a  few  words  upon  fashionable 
chaussure. 

For  out  walking  the  latest  models  are  the  demi-botte 
of  kid  or  satin  de  laine  with  embroidery  upon  the  instep 
and  Louis  XV.  heels.  Also  the  demi-botte  of  dull  or 
dressed  kid,  according  to  taste.  The  shoe  with  narrow 
straps  in  front,  fastened  with  buttons,  or  steel  or 
Rhenish  diamond  buckles.  And  the  sabot  shoe  of  silk 
or  satin,  very  dressy  and  very  stylish. 

For  the  seaside  we  shall  see  the  Norman  shoe  of 
coloured  kid,  buff,  or  matched  to  the  dress. 

As  for  house- shoes  and  slippers,  they  are  most  dainty 
and  coquettish,  of  embroidered  kid,  faille,  satin,  or  cash- 
mere,  finished  with  ribbon  quillings  and  ribbon  bows. 
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‘  Seam,  and  gusset,  and  band. 
Band,  and  gusset,  and  seam.” 


fHERE  is  a  reverse  to  every  medal, 
and  the  “  seamy  side”  of  prizes  is  that 
there  must  necessarily  be  so  many  dis¬ 
appointments.  Of  the  sixty-three  com¬ 
petitors  for  the  prize  given  by  Messrs, 
ard.  Lock,  and  Tyler  for  the  best-made 
irt  only  one  could  be  successful,  and  the 
4)  “  jury”  of  ladies,  as  they  consigned  one  after 

it  another  to  the  table  of  the  “  rejecteds,”  felt 
nr  sorry  to  think  that  sixty-two  disappointments 
m  were  impending,  especially  as  the  majority 
'  '  of  competitors  had  evidently  taken  infinite 
trouble  with  their  work.  In  many  cases  the  stitching 
was  really  /oo  fine  to  be  effective,  and  this  may  be  a 
useful  hint  to  those  who  desire  to  wield  the  needle 
skilfully.  The  great  object  of  “  stitching”  is  to  have 
the  stitches  perfectly  uniform  in  size  and  as  even  as 
peas  in  a  full  pod.  In  the  very  fine  stitching  that  was 
shown  on  some  of  the  shirts  sent  in,  this  was  by  no 
means  the  case.  The  stitches  were  lost  in  each  other, 
and  after  washing  will  become  even  less  distinct. 
However,  those  who  laboured  over  this  wonderful 
stitching,  to  the  possible  detriment  of  their  sight,  must 
not  imagine  that  their  works  of  supererogation  weighed 
in  the  scale  against  them.  In  every  case  the  shirt 
was  condemned  for  scNne  other  fault.  In  one  instance 
the  front  was  evidently  stitched  by  a  different  hand 
from  that  whose  work  appeared  on  the  body  of  the 
shirt.  In  another,  a  most  elaborate  front  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  collar  on  which  the  stitches  had  not  cer¬ 
tainly  the  fault  mentioned  above.  Many  of  the  com¬ 
petitors  failed  in  stitching  the  bias  portions.  Wherever 
it  was  possible  to  draw  a  thread  they  managed  well 
enough,  but  when  deprived  of  this  valuable  aid  they 
made  their  stitches  uneven  and  out  of  line.  Others 
failed  in  their  gussets.  Many  were  badly  cut.  One, 
which  came  all  the  way  from  Malta,  and  was  much 
admired  for  the  needlework,  was  most  disproportionately 
short,  and  the  stitching  on  the  cuffs  was  very  inferior 
to  that  on  the  fronts  and  collars.  The  openings  at  the 
wrists  of  this  shirt  were  better  finished  than  those  of 
any  other,  not  excepting  the  prize  shirt  itself.  If  there 
l^ad  been  a  Second  Prize  given,  this  shirt  would  have 
taken  it.  One  sent  from  New  York,  and  made  by  a 
lady  of  65,  "was  beautifully  stitched,  but  the  front  was 
not  well  put  in,  and  the  “  stocking”  on  the  shoulders — 
a  portion  of  the  work  that  was  in  most  cases  beautifully 
done — was  so  badly  finished  that  some  stitches  came 
undone  while  we  were  examining  it.  We  were  very 
sorry  to  notice  these  faults,  for  we  all  admired  the 


Song  oj  the  Shirt. 

enterprise  of  the  lady,  whose  age  was  most  assuredly  a 
point  in  her  favour. 

We  certainly  examined  the  shirts  most  conscien¬ 
tiously.  One  lady  told  herself  off  to  examine  into  the 
proportions,  and  the  number  of  uneven  cuffs  she  dis¬ 
covered  was  surprising.  Another  got  rather  scratched 
by  the  pins  that  unkindly  lurked  in  many  of  the  collars 
and  cu^s.  A  third  decided  that  those  who  had  chosen 
coarse  texture  on  which  to  display  their  work  had 
made  a  radical  mistake.  It  is  a  fact  that  fine  stitching 
looks  better  on  fine  linen  than  on  coarse.  A  fourth 
lady  was  sarcastic  about  the  shape  of  the  collars,  which, 
in  most  instances,  was  Shakspearean.  “  They  are 
determined  that  their  husbands’  collars  shall  suggest 
intellect,”  she  said,  but  we  did  not  encourage  her,  and 
she  said  no  more  rude  things. 

The  prize  shirt  may  be  seen  by  any  ladies  who  like 
to  call  at  3c,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.  Among 
its  many  merits  that  of  having  been  kept  unsoiled  may 
be  ranked.  In  this  respect  it  presented  a  happy  coti- 
trast  to  many  others.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who 
cannot  call  to  see  it,  I  may  mention  a  few  of  its  points 
of  perfection.  The  proportions  are  perfectly  accurate. 
The  width  at  the  wrist  is  exactly  half  that  of  the  neck. 
The  length  of  the  sleeve  is  equally  proportionate  with 
that  of  the  garment  itself.  The  stitching  is  exquisitely 
neat  and  even.  The  buttonholes  are  remarkably  well 
made,  and  those  on  which  there  is  any  strain  are  squared 
at  the  outer  corner.  The  band  at  the  neck  to  which 
the  collar  is  attached — a  critical  portion  of  the  task — is 
admirably  cut,  and  is  of  linen,  not  calico,  the  latter 
being  a  piece  of  false  economy  practised  by  the  majo¬ 
rity  of  competitors.  The  seams  of  the  prize  shirt  are 
all  neatly  top-sewed  and  felled,  the  hemming  being  no 
less  admirable  than  the  stitching.  The  little  gussets 
are  in  themselves  a  work  of  art,  and,  indeed,  no  praise 
can  be  too  high  for  this  perfect  specimen  of  a  fast- 
decaying  art. 

Now  to  return  to  our  usual  topics,  and  to  begin  with 
the  most  interesting  to  the  ordi  .ary  mind — that  of 
dress.  Having  heard  that  the  “buyers’’  of  Messrs 
Jav’s  General  Mourning  Warehouse,  Regent- 
street,  had  just  returned  from  Paris,  I  went  off  this 
morning  to  see  the  new  and  pretty  things  they  were 
sure  to  bring  with  them,  and  to  take  notes  of  them  for 
this  column,  and  the  benefit  of  our  readers.  Now  that 
I  open  my  note-book  I  find  quite  an  emharras  de  richesse, 
and  among  so  many  attractive  costumes  and  beautiful 
bonnets,  the  only  difficulty  was  to  refrain  from  carry¬ 
ing  them  all  away  “  in  my  head,”  as  the  children  say. 
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To  begin  with  the  materials,  I  find  that  that  called 
neige  is  the  newest,  as  well  as  the  prettiest.  This 
material  is  very  soft  and  light,  and  is  yet  sufficiently 
substantial  for  travelling  and  walking  costumes.  It  is 
in  black  and  white  and  grey  and  white.  That  called 
the  Shepherdess  Check,  which  is  shepherd’s  plaid, 
with  “  snowflakes”  dotted  over  it,  the  effect  of  the 
check  being  much  softened  thereby,  is  of  the  texture  of 
cashmere,  and  is  sold  at  4s.  6d.  the  yard,  being  fifty 
inches  wide. 

Pingat  is  using  this  material  in  all  his  newest  dresses, 
and  this  fact  is  in  itself  a  warranty  of  the  excellence  as 
well  as  the  novelty  of  the  fabric.  A  remarkably  pretty 
grey  neige  is  sold  at  is.  pd.  the  yard.  I  saw  a  costume 
of  neige'  made  in  the  Breton  style  with  black  faille  and 
pearl  buttons  down  the  front,  with  the  tablier  very  full 
and  gracefully  draped,  and  fastened  back  with  bows  of 
black  ribbon.  The  sleeves,  pocket,  and  collar  of  this 
dress  are  particularly  pretty.  The  price  is  4^  guineas. 
Other  costumes  in  neige  are  sold  at  2^  guineas,  which 
is  remarkably  moderate  considering  the  superlative  ex¬ 
cellence  of  cut  that  distinguishes  the  dresses  made  at 
this  establishment.  On  this  point  I  can  speak  feelingly, 
for  the  only  dress  I  have  ever  inhabited  in  perfect  com¬ 
fort  was  made  there,  and  though  I  have  worn  it  for 
two  winters  it  firs  as  well  as  it  did  when  it  first  came 
home. 

There  is  a  beautiful  material  also,  called  damassc 
neige,  and  yet  another,  quite  poetically  pretty,  which 
was  being  christened  while  I  was  examining  it.  It  is 
quite  a  new  material,  and  has  the  effect  of  grenadine 
strewed  with  chenille.  It  is  remarkably  light  and 
pretty,  and  holds  among  lighter  materials  the  pre¬ 
eminent  distinction  that  I  have  always  awarded  to 
cashmere  among  reps,  cords,  alpacas,  and  others  of 
that  ilk. 

Among  the  black  materials  I  remarked  a  particularly 
fine,  soft  make  of  cashmere,  called  cachemire  Turc.  It 
is  very  cool  and  light,  though  the  texture  is  very  close. 
It  drapes  exquisitely.  Messrs.  Jay  sell  large  quantities 
of  it  to  their  customers  in  India.  This  is  sold  at  2s. 
the  yard.  Crape-grenadine  is  another  admirable  mate¬ 
rial,  and  is  as  inexpensive  as  the  former,  being  sold  at 
IS.  pd.  Very  pretty  dresses  in  double  barege,  fully 
trimmed  with  plisses,  bands,  and  buttons,  are  sold  at 
2i  guineas,  with  sufficient  material  for  the  bodice. 
These  dresses  are  made  in  four  different  styles,  all 
pretty  and  graceful,  and  intending  purchasers  can  send 
for  engravings  of  these  styles  to  Messrs.  Jay,  so  that 
they  can  choose  for  themselves  that  which  they  consider 
the  prettiest. 

Messrs.  Jay  have  long  been  celebrated  for  their  black 
silks,  which  can  be  had  at  all  prices.  Much  has  been 
written  lately  anent  the  bad  wear  afforded  by  black 
silks,  but  the  explanation  is  as  simple  as  it  is  satisfactory. 
If  people  are  so  unreasonable  as  to  expect  a  silk  at 
5s.  td.  to  wear  as  well  as  one  at  los.  6d.  they  will 
most  certainly  be  disappointed.  What  would  be  the 
object  of  manufacturing  silks  to  be  sold  at  the  higher 
price  if  those  at  the  lower  were  equally  good  ?  They 
can  be  made  to  look  equally  good,  but  the  better  silk 
will  long  outwear  the  inferior.  A  very  good  black  silk 


may  be  bought  at  5s.  6d.  yer  yard,  but  a  still  better  can 
be  bought  for  I2s.  Many  purchasers  ignore  this  fact 
and  triumphantly  say  of  their  new  silk,  “  It  looks  as 
if  it  cost  half  a  guinea  the  yard.”  Well,  it  will  be 
“  shiny”  long  before  a  silk  at  los.  6d.  will  have  begun 
to  think  of  looking  passe.  Messrs.  Jay  sell  as  good 
silks  as  can  be  bought  for  5s.  6d. ;  better  value  cannot 
be  had  anywhere  ;  but  they  will  tell  you  when  you  are 
buying  them  that  those  at  a  higher  price  will  wear 
longer.  Their  black  silk  costumes  at  4^  guineas  are 
simply  marvels  of  cheapness,  but  those  at  10  guineas 
are  in  reality  cheaper  still,  giving  better  wear  in  all 
respects.  Some  of  the  more  elaborate  costumes  to  be 
seen  at  this  house  are  exquisitely  beautiful.  I  saw  a 
dress  of  grey  faille  which  was  quite  as  beautiful  as  its 
name — the  Elo'ise.  It  was  trimmed  with  braid  of  a 
lighter  grey,  embroidered  in  two  shades  of  grey — but 
I  must  give  it  up!  no  description  could  do  justice  to 
this  lovely  dress.  The  mourning  dresses  seem  to  me 
to  be  handsomer  than  ever.  The  new  fringe  used  in 
trimming  them  is  a  great  addition  to  their  elegance. 
It  is  called  glace  fringe,  and  has  quite  the  effect  of  jet 
without  its  weight.  A  dress  of  lavender  and  black 
silk  struck  me  as  very  original  and  striking.  The  two 
colours  were  so  arranged  as  to  have  the  effect  of  stripes, 
and  the  front  of  the  ’skirt  was  raye  with  these  stripes  in 
a  form  that  would  prove  singularly  becoming.  Long 
ends  of  silk  fell  at  each  side,  terminating  in  rich  silk 
tassels  of  lavender  and  black. 

So  many  correspondents  living  in  the  country  have 
written  for  information  concerning  the  new  fabrics  and 
their  prices  that  Madame  de  Tour  and  myself  have  em¬ 
ployed  much  of  our  time  in  this  very  showery  month  of 
May  in  making  a  tour  of  the  shops  and  asking  question®-. 
The  new  fabrics  are  softer  and  lighter  than  the  majority 
of  those  we  noticed  last  year.  White  flannel  of  a  very 
fine  make  is  to  be  worn  as  a  summer  texture,  and  is 
approved  of  by  the  faculty,  who  are  occasionally 
unanimous  despite  the  curt  old  proverb.  For  the 
general  information  of  our  readers  I  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  the  prices  of  the  newest  materials  sold  by 
Dods  Brothers  and  Co.,  105  and  106,  High 
Holborn.  All  the  newest  fabrics  are  to  be  obtained 
here;  serges,  30  inches  wide,  from  Is.  9d.  per  yard; 
waterproof  tweeds,  60  inches,  all  colours,  from  2s.  6d. ; 
the  same,  all  wool,  from  6s.  6d.  This  latter  material 
makes  charming  dresses  for  travelling  or  the  moors. 
All  the  fashionable  shades  of  matelasse  cloth  are  sold 
at  from  6s.  a  yard,  54  inches  wide ;  velveteens,  27 
inches  in  width,  from  2 s.  6d ;  and  velvets  from  lls. 
Alpacas  are  to  be  had  here  at  lod.,  and  Russell  cord 
from  Is.  per  yard.  Patterns  will  be  sent  to  the  country 
at  any  time  by  Messrs.  Dods. 

The  mention  of  waterproof  material  reminds  me  to 
say  that  yachting  jackets  and  skirts  can  be  ordered 
of  George  Cording,  Waterproofer,  who  also  keeps 
a  large  stock  of  waterproof  cloaks,  portable  baths, 
&c.  The  address  is  125,  Regent-street,  or  231, 
Strand. 

One  of  the  latest  novelties  is  the  Cabinet  Turkish 
Bath,  the  purchasers  of  which  can  enjoy  the  luxury  of 
a  Turkish  bath  in  their  own  rooms  without  the  neces- 
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334- — Baby’s  Bib. 


335. — Baby's  Bib. 


336. 

Embroidered 

Edging. 


337. — Baby’s  Cradle. 


338- 

Embroidered 

Edcino. 
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Lace  Insertion. 

(Crochet.) 


—Lace  Edging. 

(Crochet.) 


34I. — Monogram  (E,  W.) 


■Cratat. 


-Christening  Case  for  Infants. 


■Christening  Case  for  Infants. 
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sity  of  an  attendant.  The  contrivance  is  remarkably 
compact,  simple,  and  portable,  and  consists  of  a  wooden 
cabinet  upon  castors,  which  can  easily  be  moved  to  any 
position  in  the  room  that  may  be  preferred.  The  bath 
is  heated  by  lighting  a  lamp,  and  only  a  few  minutes 
are  necessary  for  the  heating  process.  The  sanitary 
value  of  the  Turkish  bath  has  long  been  recognised, 
and  it  is  no  small  addition  to  its  recommendations  to 
have  it  placed  within  the  reach  of  invalids  in  their  own 
room.  The  price  of  the  Cabinet  Turkish  Bath  is  six, 
seven,  or  eight  guineas,  according  to  the  kind  of  wood 
of  which  it  is  manufactured.  The  patentees  are  Ellis 
AND  Co.,  Hart- STREET,  Bloomsbury. 

Many  of  us,  “  women  and  sisters,”  must  have  re¬ 
flected  in  muddy  weather  on  the  delightful  immunity  of 
the  sterner  sex  from  the  damp,  clinging  skirts  that  render 
“  clean  walking”  almost  impossible,  except  to  those  who 
wear  very  short  petticoats  indeed.  The  misery  of  mud 
cannot  be  felt  in  its  utter  and  dismal  completeness  by 
any  but  ourselves,  mesdames  et  tnesdemoiselles,  can  it  ? 
And  how  our  grandmothers  tripped  through  the  world 
in  thin  shoes  and  open-worked  stockings  has  always 
been  a  matter  of  wonder  with  me.  The  only  merit 
possessed  by  high  heels  is  that  they  keep  the  body  of 
the  foot  out  of  the  mud,  and  the  high  boots  worn 
during  the  last  six  years  show  that  ladies,  and  those 
who  cater  for  them  in  the  v'ay  of  chaussure,  have  been 
vaguely  aiming  at  some  more  complete  protection  against 
the  enemy  we  so  unwillingly  tread  under  our  feet.  This 
aim  has  at  length  been  realised,  and  the  credit  of  suc¬ 
cess  is  due  to  Mr.  Jaues  Dean,  of  Monk-street 
Mill,  Derby.  He  has  managed  to  unite  the  gaiter 
and  boot  so  cleverly  that  the  advantages  of  a  high  boot 
and  the  benefit  of  the  gaiter  are  most  happily  combined 
and  heightened  by  the  union.  Those  who  have  hitherto 
worn  separate  gaiters  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  some 
method  of  avoiding  the  annoyance  of  the  gaiter  slipping 
down  over  the  boot,  twisting  round,  and  other  disagree¬ 
able  proclivities  indulged  in  by  the  gaiter  solus.  Our 
illustration  clearly  shows  the  way  in  which  the  gaiter 
and  boot  are  united. 


Fig.  I  shows  the  boot  as  it  appears  when  fastened  on 
the  foot.  Fig.  2  as  ready  to  put  on.  The  gaiter  is 
made  of  the  same  material  as  the  boot — kid  or  leather, 
and  elastic.  Mr.  Dean  makes  gentlemen’s  boots,  as  well 
as  ladies’,  in  this  s^le,  and  they  can  be  made  in  all 


varieties  cf  designs  to  suit  all  manner  of  tastes.  A 
well-fitting  boot,  easily  slipped  on,  is  too  rare  a  luxury 
to  be  ignored,  so  I  specially  commend  the  Victoria 
Elastic  Gaiter  Boot  to  my  readers. 

One  is  always  glad  to  welcome  any  new  invention 
that  is  adapted  to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  illness,  or  to 
add  to  the  few  comforts  that  can  be  enjoyed  by  those 
whom  a  weak  constitution  or  the  results  of  accident 
have  condemned  to  a  lifelong  couch  of  pain. 

Messrs.  Dyer,  Harper,  and  Dyer,  2,  North- 
AMPT0N-S7REET,  Essex-road,  N.,  have  just  patented 
a  new  table  which  they  have  termed,  appropriately 
enough,  the  “  Cosy”  Bed  and  Breakfast-Table.  It  is  as 
portable  as  though  it  were  nothing  in  the  world  but  a 
flat  board.  The  legs  fold  up,  and  are  caught  back 
under  a  spring  which  keeps  them  firmly  in  position. 

The  table  rests  securely  upon  the  bed  and  presents 
a  flat  surface,  from  which  the  invalid  may  eat  his  food 
without  fear  of  the  risks  attendant  on  the  process  as 
ordinarily  performed  under  like  circumstances.  But 
there  is  yet  another  advantage  which  makes  the  “  Cosy” 
table  simply  invaluable.  The  upper  part  of  the  table 
lifts  up  and  can  be  arranged  as  a  desk  at  any  angle  that 
suits  the  writer  or  reader.  It  is  provided  with  a  small 
ledge  to  prevent  the  book  or  paper  from  slipping  off  its 
surface.  When  I  add  that  the  table  is  light  and  inex¬ 
pensive,  I  shall  have  said  enough  to  convince  our 
readers  that  it  is  a  veritable  boon  to  invalids. 


This  sketch  illustrates  the  newest  invention  in  Boot- 
Scrapers,  patented  by  North  and  Co.,  37,  Lionel- 
STREET,  Birmingham.  The  aim  is  to  clean  the 
sides  of  the  boots  as  well  as  the  soles,  and  this  object  is 
most  effectually  accomplished,  as  a  glance  at  the  illus¬ 
tration  will  show. 

The  same  firm  have  invented  a  new  kind  of.  Splash 
Guard  for  protecting  the  wall  or  paper  behind  washstands. 


Those  who  have  hitherto  put  thdf  trust  in  wicker¬ 
work  shields  will  probably  have  discovered  to  their 
annoyance  that  they  let  the  splashes  through  the  lines 
of  the  wicker.  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  supple¬ 
ment  them  with  a  sheet  of  cardboard  at  the  back.  The 
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Crystal  Splash  Guard  is  really  an  effectual  protec¬ 
tion,  and  is,  as  its  name  indicates,  made  of  glass,  and 
is  supported  on  patent  hooks  which  are  constructed  to 
hang  on  the  wash  stand  and  hold  the  glass  securely. 
Monograms  or  other  devices  can  be  displayed  on  the 
glass,  which  is  very  easily  cleaned,  and  makes  the  most 
ordinary  washstand  into  an  ornamental  piece  of  furni¬ 
ture.  In  ordering  these,  the  length  of  the  washstand 
should  be  sent  to  Messrs.  North  and  Co.  The  price 
is  from  3s.,  according  to  size,  quality,  and  decoration. 
A  monogram  in  gold  can  be  added  at  an  addidonal  cost 
of  4s. 

A  badly-made  corset  not  only  destroys  the  symme¬ 
trical  appearance  of  the  figure,  but  is  redly  injurious  to 
the  health.  Some  of  inferior  make  are  so  constructed 


that  the  upper  part  of  the  steel  presses  against  the  chest ; 
others  are  loose  where  they  ought  to  fit  well,  and  tight 
where  there  ought  to  be  no  pressure.  All  these  objections 
disappear  when  Izod’s  Patent  Corsets  are  worn. 
They  have  already  made  for  themselves  a  reputation 
that  they  well  merit,  and  will,  no  doubt,  increase  in 
popularity  as  they  become  stUl  more  widely  known. 
They  can  be  ordered  through  any  draper,  and  each 
corset  bears  the  trade  mark  with  the  maker’s  name. 

Wright’s  Coal-Tar  Soap  is  highly  recommended 
by  the  leading  medical  journals,  and  is  very  pleasant  to 
use.  Its  purifying  action  on  the  skin  makes  it  most 
valuable  as  a  preservative  of  health,  and  its  disinfecting 
qualities  form  an  additional  recommendation. 

Humming-Bird. 
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313. — Confection  in  Black  Failli. 

TliU  confection  is  triinincd  on  the  front  and  back  with  a  double 
TOW  of  passementerie  buttons.  The  skirt  is  cut  away  in  a  square 
and  replaced  by  rows  of  plisse.  Turned-back  collar  ornamented 
with  l)uttous.  Sleeves  and  pockets  trimmed  in  the  same  style  with 
bows  of  ribboo  at  the  neck,  on  the  sleeves,  and  back  of  confection. 

324. — Bebtua  Confection. 

Bertha  confection  in  (Trey  beige.  It  is  ornamented  by  narrow 
bias  folds  round  the  lower  edge,  u  fold  edged  with  fiuUe  of  the  same 
shade,  and  two  rows  of  buttons  in  pearl  on  the  back;  this  fold  at 
the  waist  is  divided  in  two  parts,  and  trims  the  side-pieces,  which 
simulate  pointed  bastjnes.  The  front  is  trimmed  with  a  band  of 
cloth,  forming  a  succession  of  loops,  each  fastened  by  a  pearl  button. 
•Sleeves  ornamented  in  the  same  style. 

325.— Cabbiaob  and  VisiTiHa  Tomms. 

I.  Carriage  toilette.  Princess  dress  in  myrtle-grsen  fulle  and 
fancy  silk  and  satin  in  several  shades  of  yellow,  green,  blue,  and 
brown.  Tlic  front  is  trimmed  with  a  gathered  flounce  of  green 
faille,  bordered  at  top  and  bottom  by  a  double  piping  of  blue  and 
green ;  it  is  formed  in  draperies  in  buis,  trimmed  with  a  fHnged-out 
ruche  of  suitable  shades.  The  back  is  straight;  it  has  at  one  side 
a  row  of  buttonholes,  and  at  the  other  a  row  of  buttons  in  passe¬ 
menterie,  and  is  piped  with  a  double  row  of  green  and  blue  piping. 
Turned-back  collar  lined  with  green  silk ;  the  sleeves  are  ornament^ 
with  a  cufi*  in  the  same  faille.  Bonnet  in  blue  gauze,  Donna  Maria 
shape,  triinincd  with  blue  ribbon,  edged  with  yellow.  Blue  and 
yellow  feathers. 

*.  Visiting  dress.  This  charming  toilette  is  of  prune  fmlle  and 
striped  grey  cashmere.  Princess  shape.  The  skirt  is  trimmed  with  a 
plisM  of  brown  faille,  placed  underneath  the  square-cut  tabs,  which 
terminate  the  skirt,  and  are  edged  with  a  binding  of  silk  in  the 
same ;  a  second  small  pliss^  placed  about  half  a  yard  higher,  also 
headed  by  tabs,  forms  a  simulated  upper  skirt;  there  are  in  front 
and  at  the  sides  some  pleats,  and  at  the  back  a  graceful  drapery, 
ornamented  by  bows  of  ribbon.  A  pocket  at  one  side  cut  out  in 
tabs,  and  trimmed  with  faills.  Straight  collar  of  prune  silk,  with 
IKiint  in  front,  and  sleeves  of  faille  trimmed  with  cashmere.  Cuff 
cut  out  in  tabs.  Bonnet  of  yellow  faille,  with  trimming  of  yellow 
ribbon  and  prune  feather. 

3*6.— Yiaimra  Toilette. 

Front  and  hack  view. 

This  dress  is  in  a  fancy  material  of  silk  and  wool.  The 
ground  is  of  a  nntbrown  shade,  trimmed  with  bands  of  black  and 
red.  The  train  skirt  is  trimmed  with  a  flounce  put  on  in  large 
box -pleats  and  flat  pleats  alternately.  A  band  of  trimming  brocaded 
in  black,  green,  red,  blue,  and  grey,  heads  the  flounce.  A  second 
skirt  trimmed  with  the  same,  and  open  at  the  right  side,  forms  at 
the  back  a  very  pretty  drapery,  which  fulls  in  a  square  end  on  the 
skirt.  Pleated  cuirasse  corsage,  with  a  piece  of  faille  in  the  centre 


of  the  hack,  edged  with  a  trimming,  same  as  that  oa  the  skirt. 
This  same  trimming  simulates  a  Breton  jacket  in  front.  Turned- 
bock  collar  in  faille,  and  pockets  ornamented  wHh  the  same  trim¬ 
ming,  which  also  complete  the  sleeves. 

3*7. — New  Models  of  Bonnets  and  Linoesib. 

I.  Bonnet  for  old  lady,  capote  shape,  in  black  tulle;  the  front  is 
raised  as  a  diadem,  and  trimmed  with  jet  beads.  BlatA  feather  and 
bouquet  of  roses  at  the  top;  inantiUa  of  tulle  and  lace  prettily 
draped  at  the  beck  of  the  crown,  from  which  it  hangs  on  the 
shoulders. 

*.  Farure  of  English  crepe,  llihlxm  of  Uadk  feille  round  the 
neck,  and  revers  of  black,  with  pink  border  to  clnee  the  front. 
Jabot  of  pliss^s  to  match,  mixed  with  loops  of  fitille  in  black  and 
pink. 

3.  Gilet  Louis  XVI.,  in  beautiful  brochf  silk  of  antique  style;, 
laced  in  front,  and  trimmed  inside  with  plissds. 

4.  Capote  in  black  straw.  The  brim  is  bound  with  black  faille 
edged  with  red.  A  gauze  ribbon  of  cardinal  nlk  ornaments  the 
sim  of  the  crown,  and  serves  for  strings.  Loops  on  the  side^ 
mingled  with  white  roses.  A  garland  of  dematiB  all  round  the 
crown. 

5.  Bminct  of  brown  straw.  The  brim  is  lined  with  gold  colour 
grosgrain  ribbon  of  the  same  shade  round  the* crown,  and  a  plait  of 
rtraw  with  chenille  mixed  near  the  top.  Feather  of  gold  colour. 
Strings  of  brown  faille  are  tied  at  the  side. 

6.  Cravat  bow  in  coral-coloured  surah,  and  lappets  of  white  blonde 
appliqa6  on  black  net. 

3x8. — Models  of  Parasols  and  Collarsteeb. 

I.  Parasol  of  navy  blue  faille,  lined  with  ivory  colour.  Hand¬ 
some  handle  of  ivory  carved.  Each  section  of  the  parasd  is  trimmed 
with  blue  faille  of  a  pale  shade,  embroidered  wild  yellow  silk  of  two 
shades ;  bows  of  narrow  ribbon  the  same  shade,  and  fringe  to  match 
round  the  edges.  A  double  piping  of  the  same  shade,  and  all  round 
a  flounce  of  ivory  lace. 

1.  Parasol  in  pale  blue,  not  lined,  with  wooden  handle  and  gilt 
end ;  it  is  on  each  section,  with  palms  of  white  gauze  pliss^,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  lace  of  the  same  material  brodic.  All  these  palms 
are  fastened  to  the  parasol  by  a  blue  ribbon ;  a  smaD  frill  at  the  end 
of  the  parasol ;  ribbon  of  the  same  sliade  encircles  the  handle  and 
forms  a  bow. 

3.  En-tout-cas.  This  is  of  6crue  faille,  lined  wiQi  pale  blue  foulard, 
witli  carved  ivory  handle.  A  bouquet  of  foEget-me-nots,  with  a 
bow  of  ribbon  of  the  same  shade  as  the  parasol,  ornaments  one 
side. 

4.  En-tout-cas  of  prune  faille,  lined  with  gdd-coloured  foulard. 
A  thick  cord  of  silk  matching  the  two  shades  borders  the  parasol. 
Handle  of  wood,  with  dog’s  head  and  silver  coUac.  A  similar  cord 
encircles  the  handle,  and  terminates  in  two  tassels. 

5.  Parasol  in  absinthe  faille  lined  with  grey  rilk  ;  it  is  bordered  with 
a  rich  embroidery  in  the  latter  shade ;  a  small  flomce  of  lace  and 
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345.— Detail  of  347. 


346. — Lace  Edging. 
(Croohet.) 


■Lace  Edging. 


-Afternoon  Teacloth, 


349. — DiTAa  OF  347, 


351.— Detail  of  347. 
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, — ^Work-Basket. 
(Embroidery.) 


—Baby’s  Sock, 
Crochet. 


— Lace  Edging. 
Crochet. 
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gauze  brocb^  at  the  end.  Bouquet  of  small  flowers  fastened  to  the 
handle  hj  a  bow  to  match  the  parasol. 

6.  Parure  composed  of  muslin  plissc  and  frills  of  lace  on  both 
edges ;  bow  of  lace  and  ribbons,  with  bouquet  of  forget-me-nots  and 
heath,  with  ends  of  ribbon,  fasten  the  front  of  the  parure. 

7.  Jabot  collar  in  pink  surah.  The  shape  is  high  behind, 
with  a  point  falling  in  the  centre  of  the  back.  A  narrow  English 
blonde  round  all  the  edges ;  two  frills  of  the  same  lace  form  the 
jabot  in  front,  with  a  plait  of  pink  faille.  Bows  of  ribbon  at  each 
end  of  this. 

329. — New  Models  in  Passemehtebie. 

I.  Cocarde  in  passementerie,  composed  of  roses,  in  thick  silk 
cord :  a  ball  of  satin  in  the  centre,  and  from  this  point  ends  of 
elicnillc,  with  satin  balls.  This  style  is  useful  for  trimming  dresses 
or  confections. 

z.  Open-work  pa.sscmenterie  of  silk  cord,  with  fringe  in  tassels. 
This  very  pretty  trimming  is  suitable  to  a  nice  silk  dress. 

3.  Tassel  of  passementerie ;  the  upper  part  of  this,  resembling  an 
ucom,  is  of  satin ;  it  is  surrounded  at  the  top  with  cord,  and  termi- 
naU<d  by  ])endants  of  balls  of  satin.  This  graceful  trimming  has  a 
charming  effect  if  placed  cn  echelle  on  the  front  of  a  dress. 

4.  Fringe  with  border,  composed  of  silk  tassels,  headed  and 
separated  by  satin  balls.  This  style  is  used  for  a  polonaise  or  a 
mantle,  rather  long. 

5.  Passementerie  insertion.  It  is  formed  of  rounds  of  cord,  tiny 
satin  balls,  which  hang  from  the  centre. 

6.  This  is  a  fall  of  silk  cord,  which  makes  a  pretty  fringe ;  on  it 
fall  ends  of  chenille  trimming  in  satin  balls. 

7.  Small  passementerie  and  fringe.  It  is  formed  by  a  lattice  of 
silk  cord,  with  small  tassels. 

8.  Rich  rose-applique,  with  pendants  and  balls  of  satin,  of  which 
the  centre  one  terminates  in  a  silk  tassel.  Two  tiny  roses  form  a 
finish,  with  small  satin  balls. 

9.  Passementerie  of  open-work,  with  thistles.  The  open-work  in 
silk  cord  is  mixed  with  satin  balls,  and  tenninated  by  the  thistles. 

330. — Walking  Toilette. 

Toilette  in  grey  fancy  material,  with  pattern  brocaded  in  small 
s]K>ts  of  white,  dark  blue,  and  red,  with  fringes  and  braids  to 
match.  The  skirt,  with  a  long  train,  is  of  black  velvet,  trimmed 
w  ith  a  bias,  piped  with  faille  at  each  edge ;  it  forms  a  gathered  flounce 
1)elow,  and  a  quilled  heading  above.  The  tunic,  trimmed  with  fringe 
aud  braid,  is  buttoned  straight  for  the  entire  length  ;  it  is  raised  at 
both  sides,  and  draped  in  points  at  the  back,  edged  with  braid  and 
fringe.  Paletot  to  match,  trimmed  with  braid  and  fringe;  it  is 
Imttoned  to  cross  slightly  from  right  to  left.  Sleeves,  pockets,  and 
small  upright  collar  trimmed  to  correspond. 

331. — Cbochet  Edging. 

Along  a  braid  (see  illustration)  crochet  as  follows: — ist  low: 
*  I  double  in  loops  on  both  sides  of  the  narro'. '  part,  15  chain,  4 
treble  in  4  loops  of  broad  part,  9  chain,  12  treble  in  12  loops,  9  chain, 
joining  the  centre  stitch  to  the  centre  of  the  previous  9  chain,  4 
treble  in  4  loops,  15  chain,  joining  the  5th  to  the  nth  of  preceding 
1 5  chain ;  repeat  from  *.  znd  row  :  i  treble,  2  chain,  miss  z ;  repeat. 
3rd  row :  Along  the  other  side  of  braid,  i  double  in  ist  of  iz  loops 
opposite  the  1  z  double,  *  5  chain,  miss  z  loops,  i  double,  5  chain,  i 
double  in  narrow  part,  5  chain,  4  double  with  3  chain  between  each 
in  the  next  4  loops,  5  eWu,  i  double  in  next  loop,  5  chain,  i  double 
in  3rd  and  9th  following  loops  together  (counting  the  2  loops  used 
in  the  ist  row);  repeat  from  *.  4th  row :  •  i  double  in  5  chain, 
8  times  alternately  5  chain,  i  double  in  chain  scallop,  then  3  chain ; 
repeat. 

5  32. — Monogbam. 

Monogram  to  be  worked  in  satin  and  overcast  stitch. 

333.— Cbochet  Lace. 

Along  one  side  of  a  mignardise  (see  illustration)  *  3  long  treble 
in  tbe  loops  drawn  up  together,  3  chain,  make  a  loop  of  the  mig- 
uardise,  so  that  the  6th  following  loop  comes  over  the  5  ist  loop  on 
first  side  of  the  braid,  3  long  treble  as  before  in  the  loop  between 
the  50th  and  49th  and  in  the  z  preceding  loops,  z  chain,  miss  2  loops, 
turn  the  work,  1  chain,  i  slip  stitch  in  46th  loop  on  ist  side  of 
braid,  turn  the  work,  8  chain,  join  to  7th  preceding  loop,  3  chain, 
1  slip  stitch  in  5th  of  8  chain,  4  times  alternately  4  chain,  join  to 
7th  preceding  loop,  3  chain,  1  slip  stitch  in  first  of  4  chain,  then  1 
slip  stitch  in  4th  of  previous  8  chain,  3  chain,  turn  the  work,  i  slip 


stitch  where  the  slip  stitch  before  the  8  chain  was  worked,  z  chain, 

I  slip  stitch  where  last  slip  stitch  on  znd  side  of  braid  was  worked, 
turn  the  work,  3  times  alternately  3  chain,  i  slip  stitch  in  loop,  Uieu 
3  chain,  1  slip  stitch  in  next  and  3rd  following  loops  together,  i 
chain,  i  purl,  i  cluun,  i  slip  stitch,  twice  alternately  3  chain,  i  slip 
stitcli,  then  f  3  chain,  i  slip  stitch  in  the  next  and  3rd  following 
loops  together,  3  times  alternately  3  chain,  i  slip  stitch ;  repeat 
twice  from  f,  then  3  chain,  i  slip  stitch,  z  chain,  miss  z  loops,  3  long 
treble  as  before,  3  chain,  miss  56  loops  on  first  side,  reckoning  from 
3  long  treble;  repeat  from  *,  joining  at  each  repetition  as  shown  in 
illustration,  znd  row  :  Along  the  other  side  of  the  work,  *  6  slip 
stitch,  with  z  chain  between  each  in  centre  6  loops  of  scallop  of 
braid,  J  chain,  miss  1  loop,  i  treble,  i  chain,  i  treble  in  corresponding 
loop  of  next  scallop,  5  chain,  miss  i  loop ;  repeat  from  *.  3rd  row : 

1  treble,  z  chain,  miss  i ;  repeat. 

334. — Baby’s  Bib. 

Baby’s  bib  of  fine  lawn,  wadded  and  trimmed  with  an  embroidered 
frilL 

335. — Baby’s  Bib. 

Baby’s  bib  of  fine  lawn,  slightly  wadded  and  (|uilted  according  to 
the  illustration.  Round  the  outer  edge  is  a  piping  and  lace  frill. 
An  embroidery  of  knotted  stitch  is  worked  on  the  lawn  centre. 

336  aud  338. — Bobdees  fob  Undeblinen. 

Borders  for  underliuen  to  be  embroidered  in  satin,  purse,  and 
buttonhole  stitch. 

337. — Baby’s  Cbadle. 

Cradle  of  dark  polished  wood  with  silver  studs.  Curtains  of  fine 
figured  net,  lined  with  silk,  aud  edged  with  lace.  A  ruchiug  of 
blue  corded  silk  hides  tbe  sewing  on  of  the  lace.  Cords  and  tassels 
of  the  same  shade  are  arranged  as  shown  in  illustration. 

339. — Lace  Issebtion. 

Along  one  side  of  the  braid  crochet  as  follows  : — ist  row  :  *  3 
times  alternately  i  double  in  loop,  3  chain,  take  up  7  stitches  out 
of  the  next  7  loops  aud  draw’  them  up  all  together,  3  chain ;  repeat 
from  *.  znd  row :  *  i  double  in  3  chain,  3  chain,  i  double  in  3 
chain,  5  chain,  miss  z  chain  scallops ;  repeat  from  *.  Along  the 
other  side  of  the  braid.  3rd  row :  Consult  the  illustration  and 
crochet  as  in  the  ist  row,  letting  the  pattern  meet  in  revcrsetl 
position.  Crochet  the  znd  half  in  the  same  way,  joining  as  shown 
in  illustration. 

340. — Lace  Edging. 

Crochet. 

1st  row:  Along  16  chain,  5  treble  in  4th  stitch,  z  chain,  miss  z, 

1  treble,  znd  row  :  5  chain,  the  3  first  4  form  i  treble,  5  treble  in 
5  treble,  z  chain,  miss  4,  i  treble.  3rd  to  6th  row  :  Like  the  pre¬ 
ceding.  7th  row :  5  chain,  i  treble  in  next  treble,  2  chain,  5  treble 
in  centi'e  of  5  treble,  z  chain,  miss  4,  1  treble.  8th  row :  5  chain, 

5  treble  in  centre  of  5  treble,  z  chain,  i  treble  in  5th  stitch,  i  chain, 

6  treble  separated  by  i  chain  in  5  chain,  1  chain,  join  to  last  treble 
of  6th  row.  9th  row :  3  chain,  join  to  last  treble  of  4th  row,  3 
chain,  i  treble  in  and  chain  between  2  treble,  5  times  alternately 
3  chain,  1  treble  in  chain  stitcb,  then  i  treble  in  next  treble,  2  chain, 
5  treble  in  centre  of  5  treble,  z  chain,  miss  4,  i  treble.  loth  row  : 
5  chain,  5  treble  in  centre  of  5  treble,  2  chain,  miss  4,  i  treble,  z 
cbmn,  6  times  alternately  3  treble  in  3  chain,  the  upper  parts  drawn 
up  together,  5  chain,  in  the  last  repetition  only  2  chain,  then  join 
to  last  treble  of  4th  row.  nth  row  :  3  chain,  join  to  last  treble  of 
znd  row,  7  cham  and  i  slip  stitch  in  first  stitch,  2  chain,  i  double 
in  3  treble  druwn  up  together,  f  z  chain,  z  purl,  3  chain,  i  double 
where  the  3  treble  were  drawn  up  together ;  repeat  4  times  from 
t,  then  5  chain,  i  double  in  next  treble,  5  chain,  5  treble  in  centre 
of  5  treble,  z  chain,  miss  4,  i  treble ;  repeat  znd  to  i  ith  row,  joining 
as  reijuired. 

341. — Vignette  and  Monogbak. 

Vignette  and  monogram  to  be  embroidered  in  satin  and  overcast 
stitch  in  white  or  coloured  thread. 

34  z. — Ciibistening-Case  yob  Infants. 
Christening-case  for  infants,  with  puffings  and  ribbon  bows. 

343. — Cbatatte. 

Cravattc  of  pink  silk  ribbon,  woven  in  an  open-work  design,  and 
trimmed  at  the  ends  with  squares  of  Brussels  lace,  edg^  with 
white  cr^pe  silk  fringe. 
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Madame  A.  Letellieb,  30,  Henbietta  St.,  Covbnt  Garden,  W.C.,  supplies  all  the  Matebials 

BEQUIBED  FOB  THE  NeEDLEWOBK  DESIGNS  ON  THESE  PAGES. 


344. — Chbistening-Case  fob  Infants. 

Cliristcuiug-ciisc  for  infants,  with  eiubroidurcd  bauds  and  ribbon 

>K)WS. 

345.— Detail  op  347. 

346. — Lace  Edging  fob  Washing  Materials. 

Crochet. 

1st  row  :  Along  a  vandyked  braid,  2  double  separated  by  2  chain 

first  Vandyke,  3  chain,  i  long  treble  in  hollow  of  braid,  3  chain, 
I  long  treble  in  next  hollow,  3  chain ;  repeat  from  *.  2nd  row : 
9  treble  in  2  chain,  2  double,  the  first  in  the  stitch  before  the  long 
treble,  and  the  second  in  the  stitch  after  the  long  treble ;  repeat. 
3rd  row  :  Along  the  other  side  of  the  braid,  i  double  in  Vandyke, 
7  chain ;  repeat. 

347. — Afteenoon  Teacloth. 

Square  ground  of  grey  Java  canvas,  cuibroidered  with  coloured 
filoselle  in  double  satin  stitch  and  Holbein  work.  The  flowers  are 
embroidered  with  two  shades  of  red,  and  the  tendrils  and  border 
with  olive  green  and  black.  In  the  centre  are  gold  spangles,  sewn 
on  with  black  silk.  The  open  hem  is  made  by  drawing  out  threads 
horizontally  and  vertically.  See  illustration  349.  No.  351  shows 
how  a  gold  soutache  is  threaded  through  the  spaces  left  by  drawing 
out  the  threads.  No.  358  shows  the  ])oint  do  reprise  stitches  of 
grey  silk  which  make  the  star  patterns  with  the  soutache.  The 
threads  are  then  drawn  out  horizontally  to  form  the  fringe,  and  the 
cover  is  laid  betwem  damp  cloths  and  ironed. 

348. — Lacb  Edging. 

Select  a  narrow  Valenciennes  insertion  (see  illustration),  and 
crochet  along  one  side  of  it  as  follows : — ist  row  :  1  treble,  z  chain ; 
repeat.  2nd  row :  3  double  with  5  chain  between  each  in  tlie  2 
chain,  7  chain,  miss  3  treble ;  repeat.  3rd  row :  2  double  with  7 
chain  between  them  in  the  7  chain,  7  chain ;  repeat.  4th  row : 
Along  the  other  side  of  the  insertion,  i  double,  1  chain ;  repeat. 

349  and  351.— Details  of  347. 


350. — Baby’s  Shoe. 

Baby’s  slioe  of  jiiuk  taffetas,  wadded  and  lined  with  lutestring, 
and  quilted  in  diamonds.  On  the  toe  is  a  rosette  and  tassel  of  pink 
silk.  ^ 

3S2. — Baby’s  Cap. 

Baby’s  cap  arranged  with  an  embroidered  rosette,  lace,  and  inser¬ 
tion.  A  niching  of  tulle  and  narrow  blue  ribbon  complete  the 
triiuming. 


353, — WoBK-  Basket. 

Embroidery. 

Oblong  basket  of  black  polished  cane  lined  with  blue  satin,  which 
is  ananged  in  puffings  at  the  oval  openings  on  the  lid  and  sides. 
Bound  the  basket  is  a  double  lambrequin  of  blue  satin  and  of  white 
cloth  j  the  latter  is  embroidered  in  a  design  of  bluebells  and 
grasses.  The  may-blossom  is  worked  with  white,  the  stems  with 
green,  and  the  forget  me-nots  with  blue  and  yellow  silk  in  satin, 
overcast,  chain,  and  knotted  stitch. 

354. — Baby’s  Cap. 

B  aby’s  cap  of  white  tulle,  trimmed  with  lace  and  net ;  strings  of 
narrow  white  ribbon. 

355.  — Lach  Edging. 

Point  Lace  Braid,  &c.,  and  Crochet. 

Fold  the  point  lace  braid  in  a  Vandyke  (see  illustration).  1st  row  : 

*  3  slip  stitch  with  2  chain  between  each  in  the  fold  of  braid,  5  chain ; 
repeat.  2nd  row :  *  1  treble,  2  chain,  miss  2  j  repeat.  3rd  row ; 
Along  the  other  side  of  the  braid.  *  1  slip  stitch  in  the  fold,  1 1 
chain,  1  slip  stitch  in  same  fold,  5  chain ;  repeat.  4th  row :  *  3 
times  alternately  1  chain,  miss  i,  1  treble,  then  3  chain,  1  treble 
where  last  treble  was  worked,  twice  alternately  i  chain,  miss  i, 
1  treble,  then  1  chain,  5  double  in  next  S  chain  ;  repeat.  5th  row : 

*  Twice  alternately  i  double,  5  chain,  then  2  double,  with  5  chain 
between  in  the  3  chain,  3  times  alternately  5  chain,  1  double  in 
single  chain  stitch,  then  3  double  in  centre  of  5  double,  i  double  in 
chain,  5  chain  j  repeat. 

356.  — Baby’s  Sock. 

Crochet  and  Cross  Stitch. 

The  sock  is  crocheted  in  Victoria  stitch  with  raised  spots  round 
the  upper  part,  and  on  the  toe  a  pattern  in  cross  stitch  worked  with 
floss  silk.  Bow  of  white  taffetas  ribbon  and  white  silk  cord  to  draw 
up.  The  toe  is  begun  with  10  stitches  for  the  jioint ;  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  heel  requires  42.  The  necessary  increasing  and  decreas¬ 
ing  must  lie  worked  in  the  usual  way. 

357.  — Lace  Edging. 

Edging  for  undcrlincn  to  be  worked  in  buttonhole  and  lacc  stitch 
on  fine  lawn. 

358.  — Detail  op  347. 

3S9  and  360. — Designs  fob  Dabnino  on  Net. 

Designs  for  embroidering  on  black  or  white  net  with  silk  or  lace 
thread. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  DESIGN  FOR  SLIPPERS  AND  SMOKING-CAP. 


Designed  by  Mr.  Francis,  1 6,  Hantvay-street,  Oxford-street. 


The  pretty  design  we  present  to  our  subscribers  with 
this  number  consists  of  cornflowers,  corn,  and  leaves. 
The  colours  required  are  two  shades  of  blue,  one  of 
corn  colour,  three  or  four  of  green,  and  one  of  brown 
for  the  stems.  The  materials  can  be  had  from  Madame 
Letellier,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden,  or  from 
Mr.  Francis,  1 6,  Hanway-street,  Oxford-street,  at  the 
following  prices : — 

Slipper. — On  black  cloth,  is.  6d. ;  post  free.  Is.  8d. 
Black  velvet,  3s.  9d. ;  post  free,  3s-  Ifd.  Black  satin, 
2s. ;  post  free,  2s*  2d.  Crash,  light  or  dark,  is.  6d. ; 
post  free,  is.  8d.  Crewels  for  working  same  on  crash. 
Is. ;  post  free,  is.  2d.  Silks  for  working  the  slippers 
on  cloth,  velvet,  or  satin,  2s. ;  post  free,  2s.  id. 

Smoking-Cap. — Black  cloth,  is.  6d.  •,  post  free, 
is.  8d.  Black  velvet,  3s.  3^* ;  post  free,  38.  5d. 


Black  satin,  is.  9d. ;  post  free,  is.  I  id.  Light  or 
dark  crash,  is.  6d.;  post  free,  is.  8d.  Crewels  for 
working  the  smoking-cap  on  crash,  is. ;  post  free, 
IS.  2d.  Silks  for  working  it  on  cloth,  velvet,  or  satin, 
2s. ;  post  free,  2S.  id. 

The  pattern  can  be  traced  on  ladies’  own  materials 
at  the  following  charge  ; — Caps,  pd. ;  slippers,  pd. 

Ladies  possessing  a  little  ingenuity  can  utilise  the 
design  for  making  a  pretty  comb  and  brush  case  for 
the  dressing-table.  That  for  the  slippers  will  do 
exactly  for  the  raised  portion  under  which  the  brush  is 
slipped,  and  a  section  of  the  brim  of  the  smoking-cap 
will  make  the  flap  under  which  the  comb  is  tucked 
away.  The  outer  edge  of  this  flap  should  be  finished 
off  with  scallops  of  buttonhole  stitch. 
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f  Paris,  May. 

HE  sweet-scented  lilacs  and  laburnums 
and  the  splendid  pink  and  red  rhodo¬ 
dendrons  of  the  Champs  Elysees  are  in 
full  bloom,  but  gaslight  shines  as  bright 
as  ever  in  fashionable  drawing-rooms, 
le  atmosphere  remains  cold  and  damp  in 
te  of  bright  verdure  and  blossoming 
wers,  and  the  mundane  season  seems 
I;  f  likely  to  be  still  prolonged  for  some  time, 
i '  The  fireside  has  not  yet  lost  its  charm,  or  at 
i|  r  least  a  closed  salon  has  not,  and  no  one  seems 
tempted  to  leave  it  in  order  to  walk  or  drive 
of  an  evening  in  the  Bois,  or  to  go  and  listen  to  the 
music  of  the  Besselievre  concert. 

Thus  Paris  continues  to  dance  and  get  up  amateur 
theatricals  and  tableaux  vivants  just  as  if  the  fair  month 
of  June  were  not  at  its  very  doors.  Paris,  like  Lon¬ 
don,  is  feting  the  beauties  of  May  in  the  ball-room  and 
opera-house. 

The  Countess  Pillet-Will  gave  last  week  a  soiree 
musicale  worthy  of  the  artistic  renown  of  her  hospitable 
mansion.  The  Princess  Brancovano  and  Countess 
Fitz-James,  the  Baronesses  Gourgault  and  Jameson, 
played  one  of  Mendelssohn’s  symphonies  arranged  for 
four  players  upon  two  pianos.  These  ladies  afterwards 
played  various  solos  upon  the  piano,  which  called 
forth  the  warmest  applause  from  the  numerous  and 
brilliant  assembly,  among  which  were  conspicuous  the 
Emperor  and  Empress  of  Brazil  and  the  Count  and 
Countess  of  Paris. 

Their  Brazilian  Majesties  have  had  much  ado  the 
last  evenings  of  their  stay  in  Paris  to  fulfil  all  the 
engagements  pressed  upon  them.  Last  Saturday  week 
they  were  present  at  the  charming  ball  given  by  the 
Viscount  and  Viscountess  de  Carapebus  to  the  creme 
de  la  creme  of  the  Brazilian  colony  in  Paris.  Rarely 
has  there  been  at  any  ball  so  numerous  a  collection  of 
piquant  beauties,  and  the  salons  of  the  Hotel  Carapebus 
presented  a  truly  enchanting  scene.  The  cotillion, 
very  cleverly  conducted,  lasted  till  daylight.  The 
next  day  Don  Pedro  and  Donna  Teresa  dined  at  the 
Duke  de  Nemours’s,  and  were  present  at  the  reception 
which  followed.  The  same  evening  more  than  five 
hundred  people,  among  whom  were  most  of  the  guests 
of  the  duke,  danced  at  the  Count  de  Paris’s. 

On  the  Thursday  there  was  a  charming  supper  at  the 
Countess  de  Lalande’s.  This  revival  of  one  of  the 
customs  dearest  to  the  eighteenth  century  deserves  to 
be  followed  up  in  our  Parisian  beau  monde.  There  is 
no  better  pretext  for  the  display  of  conversational  wit 
After  supper  dancing  or  acting  charades  may  be  impro¬ 
vised,  or  else  music,  and  all  this  is  the  pleasanter 


because  it  is  quite  unpremeditated  and  got  up  on  the 
spur  and  spirit  of  the  moment. 

The  sudden  death  of  the  father  of  Mdlle.  de  Reske, 
the  favourite  diva  of  the  season,  which  has  veiled  with 
crape  the  wreaths  won  by  the  successful  artist  for  her 
splendid  interpretation  of  the  Roi  de  Lahore,  the  new 
opera,  has  caused  her  to  yield  up  her  role  of  Sita  for  a 
time  to  Mdlle.  Baux.  TTiis  change  is  one  more  ob¬ 
stacle  to  the  final  success  of  this  work,  which,  though 
of  great  merit,  has  some  difficulty  in  being  quite 
heartily  accepted  oy  the  habitues  of  the  Grand  Opera, 
although  its  first  representation  was  a  decided  triumph. 

Among  the  notable  personages  who  applauded  on 
that  occasion  the  work  of  M.  Massenel  was  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  en  passant  in  Paris.  His 
Highness  on  the  evening  of  his  return  to  London 
entertained  a  number  of  French  gentilhommes  at  the 
Cafe  Anglais,  and  gave  numerous  invitations  for  the 
London  season,  saying  he  hoped  “  the  Bosphorus  would 
not  be  any  hindrance  to  rejoicings  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames”  this  spring. 

The  Charity  Bazaar  which  took  place  at  the  ancient 
Hotel  de  Matignon  was  equal  in  prettiness  of  arrange¬ 
ments  and  general  elegance  to  the  fancy  fairs  of  London 
during  the  season.  After  a  concert,  in  which  the  most 
celebrated  artists  in  town  bore  a  part,  dancing  went  on 
until  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning  to  the  music  of 
Walteuffel’s  orchestra.  The  fete  was  given  for  the 
benefit  of  orphan  asylums  for  the  peasantry,  and  the 
elite  of  our  aristocratic  world  who  patronise  this 
eminently  useful  work  had  liberally  answered  the 
invitations  of  its  promoters. 

Of  concerts  there  have  been  a  large  number  this 
last  fortnight,  and  in  most  of  them  the  child  prodigy, 
Eugene  Daugremont,  has  been  heard.  This  young 
violinist  is  a  Brazilian  by  birth,  and  has  rapidly  ac¬ 
quired  quite  a  sensational  reputation  in  this  city  of 
Paris,  where  artists  congregate  from  all  points  of  the 
terrestrial  globe. 

One  of  the  attractions  of  the  month  of  May  in  Paris 
is  the  annual  exhibition  of  pictures  in  the  Champs 
Elysees.  The  spot  is  in  itself  delightful  in  this  lovely 
spring  time,  the  garden  in  which  the  statues  are  ex¬ 
posed  being  beautifully  decorated  besides  with  trees, 
shrubs,  and  flowers.  It  is  a  favourite  lounge  with 
Parisians.  Two  immense  stone  escaliers  lead  up  to  the 
galleries  in  which  the  pictures  are  exposed. 

This  year  the  number  of  pictures  exhibited  is  un¬ 
usually  large,  but  we  must  confess  only  a  very  few 
are  really  works  of  talent.  Among  the  most  remark¬ 
able  are  a  portrait  of  Monsieur  Thiers  by  Bonnat ; 
that  of  Alexandre  Dumas  by  Meissonnier  ;  and  that  of 
Madame  de  L.  by  Carolus  Durau  ;  also  the  portrait  of 
a  young  girl  by  Paul  Dubois. 
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fHER  MAJESTY  S  DRAWING-ROOM. 

HE  dresses  worn  at  the  Drawing-Room 
held  on  the  7  th  of  May  are  very  speci¬ 
ally  worthy  of  notice.  The  Duchess  of 
Edinburgh  looked  remarkably  well  in  a 
beautiful  dress  of  white  brocaded  satin, 
mmed  with  sable.  For  ornaments  she 
P  wore  a  priceless  suite  of  sapphires  and 
•  diamonds.  The  beautiful  Lady  Dudley  was 
J  in  pure  white,  a  train  of  brocaded  velvet  over 
white  satin  and  old  point  d’Angleterre,  the 
J  L  bodice  covered  with  diamonds  and  turquoise, 
the  same  jewels  being  introduced  as  medal¬ 
lions  on  the  train  and  skirt  at  intervals.  White  and 


the  style  of  hair-dressing  appears  to  reduce  the  size  of 
the  head,  the  more  importance  the  feathers  assume. 
Gold  colour,  as  well  as  gold  and  silver,  were  displayed 
on  many  of  the  dresses.  A  notable  embroidered  dress 
was  that  worn  by  Lady  Florence  Chaplin :  a  white 
satin  with  black  velvet,  trimmed  with  point  Duchesse, 
tulle,  and  gardenias ;  the  whole  richly  embroidered. 
The  Princesse  style  of  make  found  special  favour  ;  the 
sleeves  are  worn  very  short,  but  round  bodices  are 
evidently  coming  in,  and  several  of  the  dresses  from 
Paris  were  so  made.  The  gloves  had  innumerable 
buttons,  and  the  light  natural  leather-coloured  shade 
was  popular. 

THE  COUNTESS  OF  STAIr’s  BALL. 


bhck  were  in  the  ascendant,  and  then  all  those  curious 
mixtures  of  greens,  and  yellows,  and  brown  now  so 
much  in  favour.  There  has  rarely  been  a  grander 
display  of  jewels  at  Court ;  not  only  did  they  appear  as 
tiaras,  necklaces,  &c.,  but  diamond  stars  and  agrafes 
were  scattered  over  the  costumes  with  a  liberal  hand, 
and  many  of  the  bodices  were  one  mass  of  precious 
stones.  The  Duchess  of  Sutherland  wore  a  white  satin 
dress  and  a  black  Watteau  train ;  the  Marchioness  of 
Abergavenny  a  charming  example  of  fashionable  shades, 
the  train  and  bodice  being  of  dark  blue  and  tilleul 
brocade,  trimmed  with  navy  blue  satin  and  bands  of 
ostrich  feathers.  Lady  Lawson  had  a  notable  toilette  ; 
the  train,  which  came  from  the  shoulders,  was  of  brown 
and  gold  brocade,  worn  over  a  light  blue  satin  skirt, 
yellow  roses  and  diamond  fern  leaves  forming  the 
trimming.  There  were  a  variety  of  shades  worn  with 
tilleul,  and  the  mixtures  of  colour  generally  were  pecu¬ 
liar.  Lady  Alison  wore  red  and  pale  blue  intermixed, 
the  train  red,  lined  with  blue.  Lady  Isabel  Clayton’s 
dress  and  train  were  a  mixture  of  blue,  brown,  and 
gold,  trimmed  with  Brussels  lace  and  geraniums. 
Lady  Howard  de  Walden  had  a  train  of  amethyst 
velvet,  with  a  petticoat  of  primrose  silk  ;  Lady  Paunce- 
fort  Duncombe  a  train  of  bois  de  rose,  with  light 
maize  petticoat,  all  trimmed  with  wallflowers  and  sea¬ 
weed.  Ellen,  Lady  Gooch,  had  a  bodice  and  petticoat 
of  eau  de  Nil  silk,  trimmed  with  sang  de  boeuf  damasse, 
and  a  train  of  the  sang  de  boeuf  lined  with  pearl  grey. 
The  Hon.  Mrs.  Prideaux  Brune  wore  a  skirt  and  bodice 
of  ruby  and  blue  satin ;  a  train  from  the  shoulder  of 
ruby  velvet,  lined  with  blue,  with  cornflowers  and  blush 
roses  for  floral  trimmings.  The  trains,  when  not  worn 
from  the  shoulders,  were  attached  to  the  back  of  the 
skirt,  so  that  they  appeared  somewhat  narrow,  being 
closely  plaited,  and  square  trains  were  in  the  ascendant. 
White  plumes  had  almost  entirely  superseded  the 
coloured  ones,  and  were  larger  and  more  decided  than 
of  old,  according  to  the  Queen’s  expressed  desire.  As 


Some  very  pretty  dresses  were  worn  at  the  Countess 
of  Stair’s  first  ball,  at  Carlton  Gardens.  One  of  white 
satin  had  draperies  of  the  same  across  the  front,  looped 
with  silver  cord  and  silver  tassels  ;  the  cuirasse  was 
striped  with  silver,  and  a  marguerite  girdle  of  silver 
cord  supported  the  white  and  silver  fan  ;  spray  of  silver 
coral  on  the  left  shoulder  the  train,  which  was  very 
narrow,  was  striped  with  broad  silver  galon  ;  silver 
coral  and  diamonds  in  the  hair.  Lady  Pauncefort 
Duncombe  wore  a  pretty  dress  of  ecume  de  mer  satin, 
with  scarves  of  gaze  damasse  of  the  same  shade  arranged 
diagonally  across  the  front,  with  bands  of  point  de  rose 
laid  flat  on  the  satin  between  them ;  the  ends  of  the 
gauze  scarves  were  arranged  in  bows  at  the  back  of  the 
skirt ;  en  eoeur  bodice,  with  the  same  lace  ;  diamond 
tiara  and  spray  of  shaded  begonia  leaves  in  the  hair. 

FANCY  DRESS  BALL. 

At  a  fancy  dress  ball  recently  given  by  Mrs.  Dever 
the  dresses  were  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and 
accuracy.  The  hostess  wore  a  magnificent  costume  as 
Queen  of  Louis  XII.  of  France,  sister  of  our  Henry  VIIL, 
and  afterwards  Duchess  of  Suffolk ;  it  was  made  of 
brown  velvet,  upon  an  amber  satin  ground,  with  long 
hanging  sleeves,  filled  in  with  pale  blue  satin  and  cloth 
of  gold  ;  the  headdress,  of  the  Tudor  pattern,  was  com¬ 
posed  of  velvet  matching  the  dress,  and  studded  with 
jewelled  ornaments  ;  a  waistband  of  turquoises,  and  a 
long  girdle  of  goldsmith’s  work  reaching  to  the  feet. 
Queen  Anne  of  England  wore  a  brocade  train  of  black 
embroidered  silk,  leaf-green  silk  petticoat,  and  jewelled 
stomacher,  accompanied  by  a  little  black  page  to  support 
the  train.  A  lady  wore  an  original  court  dress  of  1720 
of  very  rich  flowered  brocade,  very  handsome,  and 
worn  by  an  ancestress  upon  the  occasion  of  her  pre¬ 
sentation.  A  Marguerite  was  very  effective  in  a  creamy- 
white  cashmere,  carefully  trimmed  with  dove  colour  ; 
so  was  an  Evangeline,  in  cap,  apron,  and  short  skir**. 
Two  sisters  were  much  admired  as  Mary  Seaton  and 
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the  lady  from  the  “  Black  Brunswicker”  picture  ;  the 
dresses  were  very  simple  in  design,  but  had  an  admirable 
effect,  the  material  chiefly  used  being  white  satin. 
Queen  Elizabeth,  Eleanor  Queen  of  Edward  I.,  the 
G)untess  Flanders,  Mme.  de  Sevigne,  and  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots  were  good ;  and  a  Henrietta  Maria,  in  white 
satin,  after  a  picture  in  the  late  exhibition  of  the  “  old 
masters,”  was  very  noticeable.  The  second  wife  of 
Rubens  was  beautifully  dressed  in  black  velvet,  with 
front  and  petticoat  of  white  satin,  sewn  thickly  with 
pearls,  and  the  wide-brimmed  hat  with  long  white 
feather.  A  young  girl  as  a  Pearl  was  fancifully  attired 
in  pearly  white  and  grey,  while  opalesque  hues  were 
cleverly  introduced  by  the  use  of  a  silky  gauze  material, 
which  showed  through  its  half-transparent  substance 
the  tone  of  colour  of  the  under-skirt ;  a  nautilus  shell, 
adorned  with  pearls,  formed  a  pretty  headdress.  A 
novel  feature  of  the  evening  was  the  dancing  of  a  minuet 
de  la  cour  by  four  young  ladies  and  their  partners.  One 
of  the  ladies  was  a  simple  reproduction  of  a  Gains¬ 
borough  in  a  dress  of  white  muslin,  only  slightly  relieved 
by  a  careful  introduction  of  the  palest  primrose ;  a  large 
hat  and  well-arranged  white  feathers  on  a  well-powdered 
head  completed  the  dress.  Two  of  the  dancers  wore 
sacque  dresses  of  pale  blue  silk,  over  petticoats  of  white 
silk,  embroidered  in  medallions  of  flowers,  perfect  in 
taste,  and  true  to  their  style.  The  fourth  was  habited 
in  a  sacque  dress  of  pale  peach-coloured  brocade.  All 
wore  powder. 

MARRIAGES  IN  HIGH  LIFE. 

The  dresses  of  the  bride  and  bridesmaids  at  the 
marriage  of  Captain  the  Hon.  Reginald  A.  J.  Talbot 
(1st  Life  Guards),  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury 


and  Talbot,  with  Miss  Margaret  Jane  Stuart  Wortley, 
were  most  particularly  beautiful  and  effective.  The  bride 
wore  a  magnificent  dress  of  white  silk  and  brocade ; 
the  front  was  one  mass  of  lace,  the  brocade  opening 
down  the  centre  ;  the  back  breadths  were  alternately  of 
brocade  and  silk ;  a  row  of  diamonds  went  round  the 
head,  and  a  fine  diamond  pendant  round  the  neck  ;  the 
veil  of  costly  lace  was  unusually  small,  and  was  fastened 
closely  to  the  hair  with  diamond  pins.  The  four  brides¬ 
maids  had  dresses  of  canary -coloured  faille  and  poult  de 
sole ;  they  were  made  en  Princesse  and  cut  in  battlements 
round  the  edge  of  the  skirt,  with  wide  muslin  plaiting 
beneath,  and  bias  bands  of  silk  piped  on  either  side 
were  carried  down  the  skirt  and  bodice,  both  back  and 
front ;  the  small  straw  bonnets  had  garlands  of  daisies, 
and  the  bouquets  they  carried  were  marguerites  and 
spirac ;  they  all  wore  pearl  pendants,  presented  by  the 
bridegroom. 

A  marriage  is  arranged  between  I.ady  Rosamond 
Spencer-Churchill,  eldest  unmarried  daughter  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  and  the  Duchess  of  Marl¬ 
borough,  and  Captain  W.  Fellowes,  of  the  1st  Life 
Guards,  eldest  son  of  Mr.  E.  Fellowes,  M.P.  for 
Huntingdonshire. 

FASHIONABLE  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  JUNE. 

2. — The  Queen’s  birthday  celebrated. 

5. — The  Prince  of  Wales’s  second  Levee,  by  command 
of  the  Queen,  at  St.  James’s  Palace. 

26  and  two  following  days. — Grand  bazaar  in  the  con¬ 
servatory  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens, 
under  the  patronage  of  Her  Maj'esty,  in  aid  of 
the  Convalescent  Hospital  at  Eastbourne. 


^  MUSICAL  AND 

O  much  is  one  London  musical  season  the 
exact  reflex  of  another  that  one  hails  with 
delight  any  event  which  takes  us  out  of  the 
range  of  ordinary  performances  by  virtue  of 
some  special  characteristics  whether  of  ex- 
1^'  cellence,  novelty,  or  eccentricity.  Such  an  event 
is  the  Wagner  Festival,  which  has  just  been 
held  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  which,  whatever 
1^  may  be  its  claims  on  the  score  of  merit,  has  at 
least  had  the  effect  of  exciting  more  interest  and 
f attention  than  has  been  achieved  by  any  musical 
•*  performance  for  some  years  past.  Nor,  indeed, 
was  it  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  recollect  how  only 
last  year  the  attention  of  the  whole  musical  world  was 
attracted  to  the  somewhat  obscure  town  of  Bayreuth, 
where  the  performance  of  Herr  Wagner’s  tetralogy, 
which  was  supposed  to  exemplify  the  very  highest 
development  of  the  composer’s  theory  with  regard  to 
the  composition  and  execution  of  the  lyric  drama,  was 
given  under  such  exceptional  advantages  as  no  other 
composer  past  or  present  has  been  able  to  secure  for 
the  presentation  of  his  creations.  Only  it  was  hard  to 
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understand  how  Herr  Wagner,  who  at  Bayreuth  had 
laid  it  down  as  a  law  not  to  be  broken,  that  his  music 
was  not  to  be  heard  apart  from  its  surroundings  of 
dramatic  action  and  scenic  accessories,  could  have  con¬ 
sented  to  the  performance  of  the  same  music  in  London 
before  an  audience  of  whom  the  Philistines  would  ine¬ 
vitably  form  a  large  proportion  in  a  concert-room,  and 
without  either  of  the  adjuncts  hitherto  pronounced 
indispensable.  Ill-natured  cavillers  did  say  that  the 
Bayreuth  performances  entailed  a  large  incubus  of  debt 
which  it  was  desirable  to  clear  off,  even  at  the  sacrifice 
of  a  fundamental  principle  of  art,  and  the  composer  was 
content  to  sink  his  pet  theory  in  view  of  the  prospective 
gold  to  be  got  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  English  musical 
public.  With  such  an  ill-natured  view  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  we  prefer  not  to  sympathise,  but  rather  to  believe 
that  Herr  Wagner,  finding  it  impossible  to  present  to 
the  English  public  his  compositions  in  the  style  and 
under  the  conditions  he  would  himself  have  wished, 
has  chosen  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  and,  rather  than  that 
his  music  should  not  be  heard  at  all,  has  been  content 
to  submit  it  to  us  in  a  maimed  and  incomplete  form. 
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We  are  not  going  in  these  columns  to  enter  into  a  dis¬ 
cussion  upon  the  merits  of  Herr  Waguer’s  compositions  ; 
so  extreme  are  the  views  taken  on  either  side,  that  it 
seems  impossible  to  enter  into  the  arena  without  being 
a  violent  partisan.  For  the  matter  of  that,  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  composer  of  the  music  of  the  future 
would  not  have  it  to  be  otherwise.  You  must  admire 
Wagner  and  nobody  else  ;  if  you  retain  a  feeling  of  vene¬ 
ration  for  Mendelssohn,  or  Beethoven,  or  Meyerbeer, 
you  are  not  worthy  to  contribute  a  leaf  to  the  Wagner 
chaplet.  No  one  has  been  so  much  to  blame  for  this 
state  of  things  as  Wagner  himself.  His  virulent  attacks 
upon  all  the  names  which  musicians,  who  fancied  they 
had  heard  some  music  in  their  time,  had  hitherto  agreed 
to  look  upon  with  some  degree  of  respect,  not  to  say 
veneration,  and  his  boundless  annoyance  and  self-con¬ 
ceit,  so  irritated  the  majority  of  lovers  of  music,  that  it 
has  been  with  difficulty  that  he  obtained  anything  like 
an  impartial  hearing.  People  would  have  been  ready 
enough  to  accept  Wagnerism  as  one  out  of  many  forms 
of  musical  art,  but  that  would  not  do  ;  they  must  re¬ 
cognise  it  as  the  only  form,  or  be  branded  with  the 
same  opprobrious  terms  as  the  masters  at  whose  feet 
they  had  hitherto  sat.  That  there  is  wonderful  genius 
in  the  man,  singular  boldness  of  conception,  a  masterly 
power  of  orchestration,  an  extraordinary  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  musical  colour  and  effect,  every  impartial 
listener  will  admit ;  but  one  cannot  help  feeling  at  the 
same  time  the  wanton  banishment  of  form.  The 
picture  is  glowing  with  colour,  varying  from  the  richest 
and  deepest  to  the  softest  and  most  delicate  tints,  but 
one  looks  in  vain  for  the  drawing.  We  have  gone  into 
this  subject  at  greater  length  than  we  intended  in  spite 
of  ourselves ;  the  fact  is,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
separate  the  consideration  of  Wagner’s  music  from 
Wagner  himself,  and  to  keep  Wagner  the  composer 
clear  from  Wagner  the  pamphleteer.  Let  us  come  to 
the  consideration  of  the  six  performances  in  the  Albert 
Hall  which  have  been  dignified  by  the  title  of  the 
Wagner  Festival.  An  admirable  orchestra  was  got 
together,  with  no  less  a  player  than  Wilhelmj,  who 
led  at  Bayreuth  as  first  violin,  and  including  some  of 
the  most  famous  players  of  the  day  ;  and  taking  all  things 
into  consideration,  they  played  with  wonderful  unani¬ 
mity  and  precision.  The  chorus  was  rather  we.tk  and 
ineffective,  but  the  soloists  were  all  good,  and  some  of 
them  excellent.  Herr  Hill,  who  sang  the  music  of  the 
Flying  Dutchman,  exhibited  the  possession  of  a  singu¬ 
larly  sympathetic  voice  and  great  dramatic  power. 
Grandly  as  Mr.  Santley  sang  the  part,  he  was  inferior 
to  Herr  Hill  in  his  conception  of  the  character,  though 
unquestionably  his  superior  in  brilliancy  and  power  of 
voice.  The  principal  soprano  soloist  was  Frau  Materna, 
who  took  the  leading  part  in  the  Bayreuth  performance, 
and  who  may  be  looked  upon  fairly  as  one  of  the 
grandest  dramatic  singers  of  the  day.  Other  parts  were 
creditably  filled  by  Herr  Unger,  Herr  Schlosser,  and 
Herr  Chandon,  and  Fraiilein  Sadler  Griin.  The  selec¬ 
tion  ranged  over  more  than  one  period  of  the  com¬ 
poser’s  work,  comprising  excerpts  from  Tannhaiiser 
and  the  Flying  Dutchman,  side  by  side  with  portions 
of  the  Bayreuth  tetralogy.  Part  of  the  performance  was 


conducted  by  Herr  Wagner  in  person,  the  rest  by  Herr 
Richter,  who  led  the  forces  so  ably  at  Bayreuth.  That 
the  composer  received  a  series  of  enthusiastic  ovations 
was  only  a  matter  of  course  -,  we  only  hope  Herr  Wagner 
may  feel  that  even  those  who  differ  from  him  may 
respect  and  admire  him.  In  conclusion,  we  would  only 
add  that  the  festival  was  an  unquestionable  success,  in 
spite  of  the  obvious  disadvantages  under  which  the 
music  was  heard. 

Another  musical  event  besides  the  Wagner  Festival 
has  made  this  month  one  to  be  remembered — namely, 
the  reopening  of  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre  for  grand  opera 
by  Mr.  Mapleson.  We  say  the  reopening  ;  it  would, 
perhaps,  be  more  literally  true  to  say  the  opening,  as  the 
present  building,  which  arose  out  of  the  ruins  of  the 
old  theatre,  destroyed  in  1867,  which  had  been  the 
scene  of  so  many  operatic  triumphs — notably  the  lyric 
career  of  Jenny  Lind  and  the  early  successes  of 
Titiens — has  remained  up  to  the  present  time  unused. 
For  some  years  past  Mr.  M  ipleson  and  his  company 
have  been  located  at  Drury  Lane,  but  this  was  always 
understood  to  be  a  temporary  arrangement,  and  year 
after  year  the  question  was  asked,  “  Will  the  Haymarket 
Opera  House  be  tenanted  this  season  V'  Only  a  very 
little  time  ago  this  contingency  seemed  further  off  than 
ever,  and  a  new  house  began  to  arise  on  the  Thames 
Embankment,  which  threatened  to  put  the  reoccupation 
of  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre  out  of  the  question.  For 
some  reason  or  reasons  the  building  of  t  le  new  house 
has  come  to  a  sudden  stop,  and  thus  Mr.  Mapleson  has 
returned  to  the  old  quarters  from  which  the  fire  of 
1867  expelled  him.  Those  who  attended  the  per¬ 
formance  on  the  opening  night  were  agreeably  surprised 
by  the  appearance  which  the  interior  presented.  ■  The 
decorators  and  furnishers  had  done  their  work  with 
marvellous  rapidity  and  with  excellent  taste,  and  had 
not  forgotten  the  amber  satin  curtains  which  used  to 
form  such  a  special  feature  in  the  decoration  of  the  old 
building.  The  principal  alteration  that  has  been  made 
is  the  enlargement  of  the  stage  at  the  expense  of  the 
auditorium,  to  the  very  manifest  improvement  of  the 
former.  It  still  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Mr.  Mitchell’s 
dictum  be  true,  that  there  is  not  enough  room  to  accom¬ 
modate  a  sufficiently  large  audience  to  pay  the  working 
expenses.  The  acoustic  properties  of  the  house  ar.- 
most  excellent,  and  the  general  verdict  appeared  to  be 
that  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre  as  reconstructed  is  in  ill 
respects  a  worthy  home  for  the  Italian  lyric  drama. 
Of  the  performances  which  have  been  given  up  to  the 
present  time  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  much.  The 
opera  played  on  the  opening  night  was  no  less  hackneyed 
a  one  .than  Norma,  and  the  choice  was  only  redeemed 
by  the  superb  singing  and  acting  of  Mdlle.  Titiens  in 
the  part  of  the  heroine,  and  since  then  nothing  has  been 
done  calling  for  any  special  notice,  and  up  to  the  present 
time  no  new  singer  of  any  great  promise  has  been 
brought  forward.  The  band  remains  as  to  its  personml 
much  the  same  as  it  has  been  during  recent  seasons  at 
Drury  Lane,  and  is  in  the  very  highest  state  of  efficiency, 
and  the  post  of  conductor  is  still  filled  by  Sir  Michael 
Costa,  who  has  thus  come  back  to  the  house  from 
which  he  seceded  some  thirty-two  years  ago  to  lead 
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the  rival  enterprise  at  Covent  Garden.  Such  changes  petually-recurring  features  of  the  London  musical 
does  time  bring  about !  season.  This  year  we  have  added  to  them  the  pianoforte 

Meanwhile  the  Covent  Garden  season  is  going  on  recitals  of  Herr  Rubinstein,  who  has  met  with  a  most 

smoothly  enough.  One  by  one  Mr.  Gye’s  leading  enthusiastic  reception,  and  the  concerts  of  the  Bach 

artistes  have  returned  to  their  posts,  the  latest  arrival  Society,  a  band  of  amateur  choralists  who  make  the 

being,  as  usual,  the  incomparable  Madame  Patti,  who  performance  of  Bach’s  works  their  principal  object,  but 

this  year  chose  to  make  her  rentree  in  Meyerbeer’s  devote  a  part  of  their  energies  to  bringing  into  notice 

romantic  opera  Dinorah,  in  which  she  is  always  heard  works  which  are  for  the  most  part  unfamiliar  to  musical 

to  the  best  possible  advantage.  At  neither  house  has  amateurs  in  this  country.  Though  but  recently  amal- 

anything  like  a  novelty  been  presented,  and  for  the  gamated,  the  Bach  Society’s  chorus  may  already 

present  each  manager  seems  disposed  to  content  himself  challenge  competition  with  many  an  older  institution, 

with  old  favourites  who  are  tolerably  sure  to  draw.  The  conductor  is  Mr.  Otto  Goldschmidt. 

Thus  there  is  not  much  chance  that  musical  art  will  Nothing  of  particular  interest  has  occurred,  since  we 
gain  anything  more  than  usual  from  the  operatic  season  last  wrote,  at  any  of  the  principal  theatres.  The  most 

of  1877.  If ‘s  lamentable  that  this  should  be  the  case,  noticeable  piece  produced  is,  perhaps,  on  the  whole, 

but  it  appears  to  be  inevitable.  An  opera-house  is.  Mammon,  a  version  of  Octave  Feuillet’s  Mountjoye, 

after  all,  simply  a  commercial  speculation,  and  it  would  which  has  been  brought  out  at  the  Strand.  While  re- 

be  hard  indeed  to  blame  a  manager  for  preferring  his  lying  on  his  original  for  the  general  idea  of  his  play,  the 

own  interests  to  that  of  musical  art  in  the  abstract.  writer  has  not  followed  it  out  in  all  its  details,  but  he 

The  winter  series  of  Saturday  afternoon  concerts  at  has  succeeded  in  making  of  it  a  thoroughly  well-con- 

ihe  Crystal  Palace  terminated  as  usual  with  a  concert  structed  piece  containing  some  good  situations,  and  full 

for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Manns,  to  whose  energy,  sound  of  interest  throughout.  The  principal  characters  are 

musical  knowledge,  and  good  taste  the  success  of  these  well  sustained  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Vernon  and  Miss  Ada 

world-famous  gatherings  is  mainly  to  be  attributed.  Pro-  Swanborough.  The  remaining  items  in  the  bill  are 

bablyin  perfect  precision  in  playing  there  is  no  band  in  Toadies,  with  Mr.  J.  S.  Clarke  in  his  famous  part,  and 

the  world  that  can  beat  Mr.  Manns’  carefully-trained  and  the  almost  equally  mirth-provoking  Trial  by  Jury, 

well-practised  phalanx.  The  programme  was  especially  The  Wandering  Heir,  Mr.  Charles  Reade’s  adapta- 
well  selected,  and  the  concert  proved  as  attractive  as  tion  of  his  Christmas  story,  which  was  originally 

any  of  the  series.  The  scheme  included  Sir  W.  Stern-  brought  out  at  the  Queen’s,  has  been  produced,  some- 

dale  Bennett’s  overture,  “Paradise  and  the  Peri;”  what  curtailed  and  modified,  at  the  St.  James’s  Theatre. 

Weber’s  Concertstuck  in  F  minor  ;  Rubinstein’s  “  Don  Mrs.  John  Wood  again  sustains  the  part  of  the  heroine, 

Quixote  Humouresque,”  conducted  by  the  composer  ;  Philippa,  and  she  is  supported  by  an  adequate  company. 

Brahm’s  “  Neue  Liebeslieder”  Waltzes  -,  and  Beetho-  Mr.  JeafFreson  is  again  at  the  Princess’s  delighting 

ven’s  Pastoral  Symphony,  together  with  a  number  of  crowded  audiences  by  his  masterly  performance  of  Rip 
vocal  selections.  Van  Winkle ;  but  it  is  rumoured  that  he,  together  with 

At  the  remaining  musical  doings  of  the  month  we  Mr.  J.  S.  Clarke,  will  shortly  appear  at  the  Haymarket ; 

can  only  afford  to  glance  briefly.  This  being  the  height  at  the  latter  house  the  Palace  of  Truth  has  been  revived 

of  the  season,  the  mere  catalogue  of  the  various  concerts  with  considerable  success. 

given  would  be  a  lengthy  document,  and  we  are  com-  The  Alhambra  management  has  revived  Offenbach’s 
pelled  to  pass  over  the  concerts  of  the  New  and  Old  Phil-  Orphee  aux  Enftrs,  and  while  much  of  the  point  of  the 
harmonic  Societies,  Mr.  Henry  Leslie’s  concerts,  and  the  play  is  lost  in  such  an  enormous  area,  which  no  actor  can 
two  final  performances  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  adequately  fill,  it  fully  serves  its  purpose  as  a  vehicle 

at  which  Costa’s  Eli  and  Spohr’s  Last  Judgment,  with  for  the  presentation  of  one  of  those  superb  combinations 

Mendelssohn’s  Athalie,  were  given.  These,  with  the  of  spectacle  and  choregraphic  display  for  which  the 
usual  string  of  benefit  concerts,  form  only  the  per-  house  has  obtained  such  a  pre-eminent  celebrity. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE.— Seaside  Costumes. 

1.  Costume  in  grey  and  brown  faille.  Skirt  with 
train,  surrounded  by  plisses.  Tablier  divided  in  two 
parts,  and  draped  diagonally ;  one  is  edged  merely,  and 
trimmed  with  fringe  ;  the  other  has  a  revers  of  faille,  and 
is  terminated  by  a  fringe.  Tunic,  trimmed  in  a  similar 
manner,  is  draped  at  the  sides.  Corsage  trimmed  in 
front  with  a  plastron  of  grey  silk ;  turned- back  open 
collar  in  grey  silk  ;  the  corsage  is  open  en  chdle ;  grey 
sleeves,  with  brown  plisses  kept  in  position  by  bracelets 
of  grey  silk.  Lingerie  white  lisse  and  lace.  Straw  bonnet, 
trimmed  with  ponceau  bandeau  and  wreath  of  flowers. 

2.  Costume  in  lilac  faille  and  broche  material  in  silk 
and  wool  of  all  shades.  The  back  is  Princess  shape  in 
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faille,  with  train  ;  the  centre  of  the  back  is  of  the  broche 
material,  which  is  continued  to  the  lower  part,  and 
mingled  with  scarves  of  faille.  The  front  is  also  in 
broche,  and  ornamented  with  a  similar  scarf ;  it  is  edged 
with  fringe,  and  draped  from  the  lower  part  of  the  left 
side  to  the  right  hip.  Collar  of  pUsse  faille,  and  sleeves 
trimmed  to  correspond.  Bonnet  of  straw  with  soft  crown 
in  violet  silk  gauze  violet  shaded  feather,  and  garland 
of  wallflowers. 

Price  of  pattern  of  either  made  up,  6s.  6d. ;  flat  pat¬ 
terns,  4s.  Madame  A.  Letellier,  30,  Henrietta- street. 
Covent  Garden.  Post-office  orders  to  be  made  payable 
at  King-street,  Covent  Garden. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN'S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  those  who  present  themselves  at 
our  Conversasione  should  state  their  real  name  and  address.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  are  discussed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
point  in  the  argument  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whose  hands  we  are  receiving  information  and  instruction. 

All  Letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds— excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  be  addressed  to  the 
Eorrom  or  tbi  Bnolishwoiub’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

To  CoBEESPONDiNTS. — All  letters  requiring  an  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month. 

Double  Acrostic. 

The  subscriber  who  guesses  accurately  the  g^reatest  number  of  the 
following  six  acrostics  will  receive  as  a  prize  a  Guinea  Book,  to  be 
chosen  from  the  catalogue  of  books  published  by  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock, 
and  Tyler,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  sent  to  the  successful  competitor 
for  that  purpose.  The  first  of  this  new  series  and  our  seventh  Double 
Acrostic  appears  in  the  present  number,  and  the  last  will  appear  in 
November.  The  result  of  the  competition  will  not,  however,  be  made 
known  until  our  February  number  appears,  and  for  this  reason:— 
Several  of  our  subscribers  in  India  have  written  to  say  that  they  do 
not  receive  their  copies  of  the  Magazines  in  time  to  send  their  answers 
home  before  the  5th  of  the  following  month,  and  have  asked  us  to 
defer  publishing  the  solution  yet  another  month.  This  we  intend  to 
do,  feeling  sure  that  our  subscribers  at  home  will  not  object  to  this 
consideration  for  those  who  live  so  far  away.  Thus,  no  solution  will 
appear  in  our  Augnst  number,  but  the  correct  answers  to  the  Acrostic 
published  in  this  number  will  be  published  in  the  September 
Magazine,  and  the  name  of  the  successful  competitor  for  the  Guinea 
Book  will  be  published  in  February. 

No.  VII. 

“  Swiftly  nimble  fingers  fly. 

Deftly  they  the  needle  ply.” 

1.  She,  the  goddess  of  fair  stitches. 

Never  tried  for  Dunmow  flitches. 

Or,  rather,  the  old  prototype 

Of  that  outcome  of  ages  ripe. 

2.  Himself  a  poet,  friend  of  yet  another 

Who  called  him  "  son,”  and  treated  him  as  brother. 

3.  I’ve  run  my  course  for  ages  past. 

Twelve  hundred  miles  from  first  to  last. 

4.  No  better  moralist  than  he 
E’er  taught  men  true  philosophy 
In  pagan  times  across  the  sea. 

5.  By  men  of  science  cared  for,  watched,  and  tended, 

A  "  baby”  of  my  race  its  short  life  ended. 

Alleora. 

SOLUTION  OP  DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

No.  V. 

E  Epic  C 

N  No  O 

G  Gain  N 

L  L.  V.*  V 
I  i.e.f  E 

S  Seer  R 

H  Hiss  S 

W  Westphalia  A 

O  Oyez  Z 

M  Mississippi  I 

A  Agio  0 

N  Noon  N 

S  S.E.  E 

*  L  and  V  are  the  12th  and  22nd  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

t  id  est. 

Correct  replies  have  been  received  from  Lillieslcaf,  Eavesdropper, 
Ellon,  Clothes- Peg,  Pigeon,  Spes,  and  Niagara.  "  I’ve”  is  allowed 
for  light  5,  but  it  must  be  understood  that  those  who  have  given  the 
correct  abbreviation  will  have  the  advantage  in  the  awarding  of  the 
prize,  even  though  the  solution  aUowed  be  equally  applicable. 


The  Prize  Essay. 

ViNCTA  writes— "  Dear  Hummino-Bibd,— It  does  not  seem  to 
have  occurred  to  any  one  to  ask  if  the  Prize  Essay  on  ‘  'The  Relations 
between  Mistress  and  Maid’  will  be  published  in  the  Magazine.  [It 
will.]  I  very  much  hope  it  will,  for  it  is  a  subject  in  which  most  of 
us  are  deeply  interested ;  a  better  could  scarcely  have  been  chosen. 
Much  has  been  written  on  the  badness  of  servants  and  the  short* 
comings  of  mistresses,  blame  has  been  liberally  dealt  out  to  both,  but 
where  the  error  really  lies,  and  how  the  evil,  growing  greater  with 
every  year,  can  be  remedied,  is  a  subject  demanding  deeper  thought 
and  more  careful  study  than  is  often  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  W^n 
I  first  began  housekeeping  I  thought  the  chief  blame  lay  with  the 
ladies,  and  that  a  good  mistress  made  a  good  servant,  but  cxperiencfr 
has  taught  me  to  modify  that  view.  A  lady  of  course  can  do  much 
towards  training  her  servant  to  her  household  duties,  but  a  longer 
time  than  they  generally  care  to  remain  in  their  places  is  required  for 
influencing  their  moral  character.  It  was  different  in  the  ‘  good  old 
times,’  when  servants  often  grew  up  in  the  families  they  served,  and 
as  a  natural  consequence  became  faithful  and  attached,  regarding^ 
their  master’s  interests  as  their  own.  Very  little  attachment  exists 
beeween  mistress  and  maid  of  the  present  day.  Ladies  have  learned 
to  regard  their  servants  as  domestic  torments  (and  such,  alas !  they 
but  too  often  prove)  ;  whilst  servants,  on  the  other  hand,  look  upon 
their  mistresses  as  their  natural  enemies,  and  service  as  a  derogatory 
employment.  How  can  we  expect  harmony  out  of  such  a  discordant 
state  of  things  ?  If  servants  could  only  understand  how  important 
their  sphere  really  is,  how  much  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  the 
family  they  serve  depends  upon  them,  and  consequently  how  great 
their  responsibilities  are,  a  great  step  would  be  gained.  Duties  we 
take  a  pride  and  pleasure  in  we  generally  do  well.  Mistresses,  too. 
should  remember  that  the  faults  they  so  bitterly  complain  of  in  their 
servants,  ingratitude,  nntruthfulness,  unconscientiousness,  love  of 
finery,  extravagance,  are  not  confined  only  to  their  class,  though  we 
are  very  apt  to  think  they  are.  We  should  not  either  judge  them  too 
harshly,  for  servants  are  but  too  frequently  the  victims  of  bad  early 
training,  and  their  faults  engendered  and  aggravated  by  circum* 
stances.  I  think  one  way  of  improving  matters  would  be  to  open 
training  schools  for  servants,  where  parents  intending  their  children 
for  service  could  enter  them  at  an  early  age.  We  send  our  boys  and 
girls  to  school  to  be  educated  for  their  sphere,  why  should  not  servants 
be  trained  to  be  useful  members  of  theirs?  Such  institutions  might 
be  partly  self-supporting,  by  household  work  of  all  kinds  being  taken 
in  and  done  by  the  pupils.  A  new  race  of  servants  might  in  this 
manner  be  trained,  and  one  of  the  greatest  discomforts  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  pass  away.  As  it  is,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  expect 
that  servants,  coining  from  the  slovenly,  neglected  homes  they  but 
too  frequently  do,  with  often  no  training  at  all  of  any  kind,  can  turn 
out  competent  and  satisfactory.  As  soon  expect  grapes  from  stones 
or  figs  from  thistles.  In  conclusion,  I  wish  you  well  through  all  your 
extra  work.  If  the  essays  prove  as  prolific  as  the  shirts  promise  to- 
be,  you,  poor  little  Humhinq-Bird,  will  have  more  than  enough  to- 
do.”  [I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  onus  of  deciding  on  the  relative- 
merits  of  the  essays  does  not  rest  with  me,  but  with  the  gentlemen  ot 
the  staff.] 

Work-Table. 

Effie  Campbell  writes — “  Could  Humming-Bird  assist  me  in  the 
following  ?  I  have  a  ruby-coloured]  velvet  mantle,  loose  shape,  coat 
sleeve,  the  length  of  back  24  inches,  front  a  little  shorter.  What 
could  I  do  with  it  to  make  it  wearable  ?  a>,  owing  to  the  colour,  1 
have  not  worn  it  much.  [Have  it  dyed  black.]  I  am  sorry  to  see 
in  this  month’s  Magazine  a  receipt  for  staffed  larks.  If  it  is  cmri  to 
wear  one  in  a  boimet,  sorely  it  must  be  a  great  deal  more  so  to  eat 
them.  I  think  it  is  very  wrong  to  destroy  the  little  creatures  forsucb 
a  purpose,  and  that  none  of  your  readers  will  be  tempted  to  try  the 
dish.”  [To  be  perfectly  consistent  in  this  opinion  you  should  be  a 
vegetarian.] 

“  Mother”  writes — “  Dear  Humming-Bird,—!  .  Will  you  advise  me 
in  the  May  number  how  to  make  print  dresses,  also  what  style  of  printo 
or  other  morning  dresses  will  be  fashionable  ?  z.  I  have  a  silk  dress, 
white  and  blue  stripe;  the  blue  stripe  is  satin.  I  intend  having  it 
dyed ;  what  colour  would  you  recommend  ?  I  thought  of  prune,  which 
would  be  useful.  Also,  how  should  I  re-make  it  ?  I  have  a  nice  long 
skirt :  the  bodice  is  cut  square,  and  open  sleeves.  There  is  a  tunic 
with  a  good  deal  of  silk  in  it.  3.  What  is  the  prettiest  outdoor  gar- 
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ment  for  little  boje  too  email  to  be  pot  into  soite  P  The  elder  bae 
worn  an  overcoat  all  the  winter,  bat  that  ie  getting  too  heavy.  I 
thoog^t  of  a  black  merino  tonic  braided,  and  a  black  aash  witb  ooloored 
ends — wonld  yoo  approve  of  that  ?  Ezeose  so  many  questions,  dear 
HumiMG-BiRD,  bot  I  have  the  greatest  oonfidenoe  in  yoor  good  taste, 
and  look  with  the  grreateet  pleasore  for  the  monthly  arrival  of  the 
EircLUBWoiiAN.”  [i.  The  most  fashionable  inint  dresses  are  of  self- 
oolonrs  mixed  with  a  brocaded  linen,  which  is  qoite  new.  Next  to 
these  come  self-coloored  cambrics  and  batiste.  They  are  made  in  the 
same  styles  as  walking  dresses,  bat  in  arranging  the  trimmings  the 
convenience  of  the  laundress  should  be  in  a  degree  consulted,  other¬ 
wise  yoo  may  bo  dissatisfied  with  it  when  it  comes  home  from  the 
wash.  2.  Prune  colour  is  both  nseful  and  fashionable.  Every  possible 
ahape  of  tablier  is  worn,  and  your  tunic  will  probably  cut  one  of  them. 
The  bodice,  sleeve,  and  skirt  seem  to  be  quite  fashionable.  3.  The 
little  tunic  you  suggest  would  be  excellent.  I  am  very  sorry  that  I 
could  not  answer  your  questions  in  the  May  number.  I  answer  the 
letters  on  the  principle  of  “  First  come,  first  served,”  and  our  columus 
were  already  filled  when  yours  arrived.] 

Annie  would  be  glad  to  know  if  black  silk  jackets  are  likely  to  be 
worn  this  summer  ?  [Yes.]  If  so,  would  the  demi-saison  pattern  pre¬ 
sented  with  the  Magazine  last  March  be  a  pretty  style?  How  much 
material  would  be  required,  and  should  it  be  lined  ?  She  is  sorry  to 
trouble  the  Editor,  but  wonld  be  glad  of  a  reply  next  month.  [The 
demi-saison  jacket  is  more  suitable  for  a  costume  all  to  match  than 
for  silk.  With  the  Young  Enolishwoiian  for  this  month  we  give  a 
pattern  that  would  be  excellent  in  silk.  Silk  need  not  be  lined,  but  a 
fine  sarcenet  lining  would  keep  it  from  getting  shiny  on  the  wrong 
side.] 

Jefferson  writes— “Dear  Humming-Bird, — I  intend  to  embroider 
the  demi-saison  jacket  presented  with  the  March  number  of  the 
Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine.  Will  you  kindly  inform  mo 
what  stitch  to  use,  and  if  it  should  be  buttoned  ?  if  so,  what  size  the 
buttons  should  be.  If  possible,  will  Humming-Bird  answer  these 
questions  in  the  May  number  ?”  [As  you  did  not  write  till  the  1 7th  of 
April  it  was  impossible  to  reply  to  yon  in  our  May  number.  Yon  can 
use  the  regular  embroidery  stitch  or  chain  stitch.  The  jacket  requires 
no  buttons.] 

Coloured  Photographs. 

Inquirer  II.  writes—"  Dear  Humming-Bird,— I  noticed  the  adver¬ 
tisement  in  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  for  this 
month  from  E.  B.  B.,  who  paints  photos,  like  ivory  miniatures.  Can 
you  tell  me  if  there  is  anything  remarkable  in  them,  or  are  they  like 
the  generality  of  painted  photos.  ?  Please  tell  me  your  own  opinion.” 
[The  painted  photographs  are  not  such  as  are  generally  seen. 
They  have  the  richness  and  brilliancy  of  oil  with  the  delicacy  of  work 
on  ivory.  The  advantages  they  possess  are,  that  alterations  can  be 
made,  and  anything  not  desired  painted  out  completely,  without 
leaving  any  trace.  Several  have  been  sent  to  E.  B.  B.,  who  has 
successfully  painted  them  after  others  had  tried  and  failed.  They 
tone  and  improve  with  time,  but  do  not  fade,  and  can  be  cleaned  with 
a  sponge  if  soiled.  A  duplicate  of  the  picture  required  to  be  painted 
should  always  be  sent  as  a  guide  while  painting.  The  likenesses  are 
well  preserved.  Those  on  ivory  and  porcelain  are  most  delicate,  b  it 
they  are  also  very  expensive.  Backgrounds  are  introduced  in  larger 
pictures  according  to  the  subject,  so  that  they  are  nice  works  of  art 
as  well  as  portraits.  E.  B.  B.  has  frequently  enlarged  or  copied 
photos,  when  required.  The  charge  for  painting  them  depends  on  the 
work  and  the  style  o''  the  subject.  I  speak  of  these  photographs  with 
confidence,  as  I  have  seen  very  excellent  specimens  of  E.  B.  B.’s  skill 
in  artistically  colouring  them. — Humming-Bird.] 

Etiquette  of  Mourning. 

Shiraz. — You  will  find  the  fullest  information  on  this  subject  in 
How  to  Dress  on  a  Shilling  a  Day,  by  Sylvia,  published  by  Messrs; 
Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler,  price  is.,  post  free  is.  zd. 

Cure  for  the  Love  of  Drink. 

I.  0.  U  writes — “Is  there  any  cure  known  for  the  love  of  drink  ? 
Are  not  drunkards  somewhere  treated  as  criminals  and  locked  up  in 
prison  until  cured  ?”  ['This  has  been  tried,  I  believe,  in  America, 
from  which  country  the  following  story  comes  : — At  a  reformatory 
meeting  in  America,  a  gentleman  was  asked  if  there  was  any  simple 
method  of  overcoming  the  appetite  for  strong  drink.  He  replied 
there  certainly  was,  and  related  his  own  experience  in  the  matter. 


He  said — "  I  overcame  the  appetite  by  a  recipe  given  to  me  by  old 
Dr.  Hatfield,  one  of  those  good  old  physicians  who  do  not  have  a 
percentage  with  a  neighbouring  druggist.  'When  I  called  on  him  ho 
said,  ‘  Now  that  yon  have  the  moral  courage.  I’ll  tell  you  the  touio 
which  I  have  used  with  effect  among  my  friends  for  over  twenty 
years.’  I  expiected,  of  course,  some  nasty  medicine  stuff ;  but  no ;  ho 
prescribed  an  orange  every  morning  a  half  hour  before  breakfast. 

'  Take  that,  and  you  will  neither  want  liquor  nor  medicine.’  I  have 
done  so  regularly,  and  find  that  liquor  has  become  repulsive.  The 
taste  of  the  orange  is  in  the  saliva  of  my  tongue,  and  it  wonld  bo  as 
well  to  mix  water  and  oil  as  mm  with  my  taste.” 

Sitting  versus  Standing  in  Church. 

J.  writes — “  Beatrice  has  argued  her  point  right  well.  With  regard 
to  the  anthem  (for  which  a  hymn  is  improperly  substituted  in  some 
churches),  as  she  remarks,  no  position  is  named;  but  the  practice  of 
standing  during  the  anthem  is  quite  a  modem  innovation,  the  cathedral 
custom  being  until  recently  for  every  one  to  sit  except  the  person  or 
persons  actually  singing.  As  well  might  we  be  asked  to  stand  daring 
the  sermon,  which,  indeed,  was  the  primitive  practice,  for  many 
anthems  are  musical  sermons.  The  custom  with  regard  to  the  anthem 
was,  in  parish  churches,  carried  out  in  the  metrical  hymns,  only  those 
standing  who  joined  in  singing  them.” 

Phantom  Bouquets. 

M.  M.  H.  writes — “  Dear  Madam, — In  the  article  on  ‘  Phantom 
Bouquets’  in  the  May  number  of  your  valuable  journal  the  following 
words  rather  puzzle  me  : — ‘  therefore  take  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  following  quantities ;’  for  on  looking  over  the  given  quantities  I 
can  find  nothing  definite  about  the  lime,  but  simply  the  words,  ‘  and 
add  the  well-slaked  lime.’  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  what  is  the 
proportion  of  lime  ?” 

AVould  Humming-Bird  kindly  tell  M.  S.  the  exact  quantity  of  lime 
to  be  added  to  the  soda  in  the  mixture  for  the  skeleton  leaves  as  given 
in  last  month’s  number?  The  process  seems  so  simple  M.  S.  wishes 
to  try  it.  [The  proportions  of  soda  and  well-slaked  lime  are  seven 
pounds  of  common  washing  soda  to  four  and  a  half  pounds  of  lime ;  it 
is  well  to  let  the  soda  boil  for  a  few  minutes  before  adding  the  lime.] 

Title  Wanted. 

Folly  will  feel  obliged  if  some  one  will  tell  her  the  exact  title  of 
the  book  in  reference  to  the  song  called  “  The  Mistletoe  Bough,”  and 
also  by  whom  it  is  published. 

The  Prize  Shirt. 

The  prize  of  £5,  offered  by  Messrs.  Wai-d,  Lock,  and  Tyler  for  the 
best-made  shirt,  has  been  awarded  to  Mrs.  Dawson,  of  'The  Grange, 
Great  AVilbraham,  Cambridge.  Full  particulars  of  the  examination 
of  the  needlework  by  six  ladies  of  the  staff  are  given  in  “  Flittings” 
for  this  month.  Mrs.  Dawson  writes  as  follows  in  acknowledgment : — 

“The  Grange,  Great  Wilbraham,  Cambridge. 

“May  igth,  1877. 

“  Dear  Madam, — I  feel  that  I  cannot  sufficiently  thank  you  for 
your  very  kind  congratulatory  letter  received  this  morning  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  valuable  prize  which  accompanied  it.  For  both 
please  accept  my  warmest  thanks.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  conditions 
you  named  in  your  letter,  and  am  much  pleased  to  think  that  yon 
consider  the  shirt  worth  the  trouble  of  exhibiting  ‘for  the  public 
benefit.’  Permit  me  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  you  most 
sincerely  for  your  very  valuable  Magazine,  to  which  I  have  subscribed 
for  more  than  ten  years  at  least.  1  also  subscribe  to  others  of  the 
kind,  but  I  cannot  afford  to  give  up  my  old,  tried,  and  valued  friend 
‘  The  Englishwoman.’  ” 

Cruelty  to  Animals. 

Mrs.  Burton  writes  as  follows  to  the  Editor  of  Land  and  IVdter 
from  the  British  Consulate  at  Trieste : — “  Some  months  ago  I  com¬ 
posed  the  following  address  in  Italian  from  the  horse  to  his  driver, 
thus  describing  the  actual  condition  of  the  cab-horses  and  bullocks 
in  Trieste : — ‘  To  the  drivers  of  carriages  and  carts,  and  their  owners 
living  at  Trieste.  Man  !  God  made  me  for  your  benefit,  but  He  also 
recommended  me  to  your  mercy.  The  only  wish  that  I  have  is  to 
love  and  servo  you  and  obey  your  will.  Do  not,  therefore,  break  my 
heart  with  ill-treatment.  I  have  intelligence,  memory,  affection,  and 
gratitude,  only  I  do  not  know  how  to  speak.  I  want  to  understand  you , 
but  I  am  often  so  terrified  by  you  that  I  no  longer  know  what  it  is 
that  you  want  me  to  do.  My  head  throbs  from  the  blows  you  give 
me  on  my  tender  nose.  I  am  full  of  pain  from  the  kicks  you  have 
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given  me  upon  my  stomach  with  your  hob-nailed  boots;  my  whole 
body  writhes  with  your  hide  lash.  My  mouth  and  teeth  ache  with 
the  hard  hit  which  you  incessantly  tug  at  as  if  it  were  a  bell-rope. 
My  collar  does  not  fit,  and  often  it  presses  on  mo  uphill  with  a  heavy 
weight  and  stops  my  breath,  and  instead  of  loosening  it  or  giving  me 
time,  yon  cut  me  in  two  with  your  whip.  Look  at  the  sore  near  my 
spine  which  goes  nearly  to  the  bone.  Look  at  that  wound  near  my 
tail  full  of  vermin.  I  am  lame  because  you  shod  mo  so  badly  that  I 
have  a  nail  in  the  tenderest  part  of  my  foot,  yet  I  must  run  up  and 
down  hill  and  over  stony  streets  eight  hours  a  day,  in  a  burning  heat 
or  a  cutting  north-east  wind,  often  overladen.  And  I  would  do  it 
willingly  if  I  were  not  so  weak  and  ill.  iVben  you  give  me  up  to  the 
ostler  after  the  day’s  work  he  often  forgets  me,  and  goes  out  to  amuse 
himself.  I  come  home  half  dead  of  hunger,  thirst,  and  fatigue,  full 
of  pain  and  misery,  and  he  forgets  to  give  me  water.  My  food  is 
poor  and  old  and  scant,  my  bed  is  the  hard,  cold,  wet  ground.  I  am 
weary  and  would  sleep,  hut  I  am  too  full  of  aches  and  sorrows.  Oh, 
if  you  do  not  love  me  as  I  wish,  only  think  of  this — all  the  good  and 
rich  people  will  choose  the  fine,  well-treated  horse,  but  will  turn  writh 
disgust  from  a  poor  beast  like  me,  so  that  the  well-treated  horse  will 
make  his  master  rich  whilst  I  make  you  poor.  But  this  is  your 
fault — not  mine.  Then  be  my  friend  and  not  my  tyrant.  Treat  mo 
well,  and  yon  will  see  tliat  I  shall  be  able  to  do  double  my  work.  I 
shall  last  longer,  and  in  making  yon  gain  more  money  I  shall  repay 
you  for  your  goodness  to  me.  We  shall  both  bo  proud  and  happy 
because  we  shall  have  done  our  duty ;  and  now  I  will  tell  yon  a  secret, 
whispered  in  my  ear  hy  the  best  friend  we  poor  horses  have  in  Trieste. 
There  is  a  good  time  coming  for  the  well-treated  horses  and  the 
humane  coachmen.  There  will  he  prizes.  Let  us  (yon  and  I)  win 
the  first  prize.— (Signed).  The  most  Broken-down  Horse,  in  the 
name  of  all  the  ill-treated  horses  and  bullocks  in  Trieste.’  With  the 
permission  of  the  police  I  caused  this  manifesto  to  be  placarded  on 
the  walls  like  a  large  playbill  at  every  cabstand,  bullock-stand,  and 
public  stables.  It  produced  a  very  good  effect,  and  was  taken  up  at 
Nice  and  Florence,  and  many  other  towns  in  Italy  and  Austria,  and 
to  my  surprise  has  been  translated  in  English,  and  taken  home  to  one 
or  two  towns  there.”  [Will  not  some  philanthropist  cause  a  copy  to 
bo  sent  to  each  ”  Cabman’s  Rest’’  in  London  ?  Charity,  even  to  poor 
ill-used  animals,  begins  at  home,  and  if  the  horses  in  our  English 
streets  were  not  dnmh  animals,  there  would  be  a  strange,  pitiful 
lament  sounding  always  in  our  ears,  a  cry  for  mercy  to  men  who 
know  not  what  it  is.  Mrs.  Burton  has  done  well  to  try  to  give  such 
suffering  language.] 

Knitting-Machines. 

Koh-i-St.\ni  writes— “Dear  Humming-Bird,- Could  any  of  your 
subscribers  kindly  inform  me  where  I  can  procure  a  knitting-machine  ? 
Whether  they  can  be  recommended  for  domestic  purposes  ?  Easily 
learnt  ?  Are  they  likely  soon  to  get  out  of  repair  ?  Who  is  the  best 
maker  ?  iVhat  is  the  price  ?  And  lastly,  are  any  extras  supplied 
with  them  ?  In  yonr  last  number  (January)  I  saw  you  noted  your 
Intention  of  giving  a  double  acrostic  every  month,  and  to  enable 
subscribers  abroad  to  compete  for  the  prize  offered  for  guessing  the 
same,  yon  allow  until  the  5th  of  the  following  month.  I  would  take 
this  opportunity  of  reminding  you  that  I  never  receive  it  until  that 
time ;  to  gpve  me  time,  or  people  in  India  generally,  there  should  be 
at  least  two  months’  grace.”  [You  will  see  that  we  have  attended  to 
your  plea  for  those  subscribers  who  live  in  India.) 

Miscellaneous. 

Inquirer. — They  are  made  in  Birmingham. 

Maud  Muller. — The  poem  of  that  name  appeared  in  this  Magazine 
of  May,  1876.  It  would  do  very  well  for  a  penny  reading. 

J.  M.  writes — “  I  shall  bo  happy  to  let  M.  A.  S.  have  the  Septem¬ 
ber  number  of  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  for  1874  for 
half-price  and  the  postage.”  [If  M.  A.  S.  will  kindly  reply  to  J.  M., 
and  will  direct  to  me,  I  will  forward  her  letter. — Humming-Bird.] 

Ira. — The  hymns  of  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey  are  published  in  a 
shilling  volume  by  Morgan  and  Scott,  12,  Paternoster  Buildings. 

E.  G.  writes — “  Again  I  trouble  you  with  a  few  questions,  which, 
if  you  will  answer  in  the  Juno  number,  I  shall  be  very  much  obliged. 
1.  Should  one  say  Darhy  or  Derby  ?  2.  The  right  pronunciation  of 
Hollinshed  ?  3.  Why  is  Athens  spoken  of  as  ‘  the  City  of  the  Violet 
Crown  ?’  4.  Who  wrote  the  Rom<m\  de  la  Rose  ?  5.  What  does 


‘  manent’  mean  F  Tennyson  uses  it  in  Quee'i  Mary,  act  L  scene  i. 

6.  The  right  pronunciation  of  Peloponnesus?  7.  What  is  sie  the 
abbreviation  of?  One  sees  it  in  newspaper  reports.”  [i.  Darby.  ' 
s.  Hollins-hed.  3.  Probably  from  the  flowers  on  the  surrounding 
hills.  It  was  a  favourite  epithet  of  Aristophanes  for  Athena.  4. 'The 
Roman  de  la  Rose  was  written  by  Guillaume  de  Lorris  and  Jean  da 
Meun,  and  was  translated  by  Chancer  in  7,700  verses.  5.  Latin. 

“  They  remain.”  6.  Peloponnesus.  7.  Sic  is  a  Latin  word  meaning 
t  hus  or  so.  It  is  not  an  abbreviation.] 

H.  O.  R.  writes — "  Dear  Madam, — Will  any  of  yonr  correspon¬ 
dents  kindly  tell  H.  O.  R.  where  she  can  get  Welsh  knitting  yam  ? 
Also  where  the  words,  ‘  I  shine  in  the  light  of  Heaven ;’  another  verse 
begins,  *  I  shine  in  the  light  of  God,  His  lightness  stamps  my  brow  ?’ 

I  can’t  find  the  piece  or  the  name  of  the  author.  Perhaps  some  kind 
friend  will  tell  me.”  [One  of  the  leaflets  issned  by  the  Tract  Society, 
D’Olier-street,  Dublin,  begins  with  these  words.] 

A  Young  Matron  writes— “Mr  Dear  Humming-Bird, — I  have  a 
little  boy  aged  2  years  and  8  months,  tall  of  his  age,  with  fair  com¬ 
plexion.  I  want  to  buy  him  a  velvet  coat,  and  would  bke  to  know 
what  colour  of  velvet  is  considered  to  be  the  correct  thing  at  present 
for  little  boys  of  his  age  and  complexion.  I  never  had  anything  to 
do  with  children  before  I  married,  and  I  cannot  always  trust  to  my 
own  judgment  in  dressing  them.  My  little  boy  had  a  black  velvet 
coat  last  summer;  it  is  now  too  small  for  him,  and  I  had  thought  of  a 
dark  blue  velvet,  whilst  my  dressmaker  advises  me  to  get  1dm  a  dark 
brown  velvet.  Please  say  what  would  look  best ;  I  should  like  it  to  be 
a  little  bit  uncommon.  I  shall  buy  the  velvet  and  have  it  made ;  how 
much  will  it  take  ?  Also  would  white  net  frilling  be  suitable  tacked  on 
round  the  neck  and  down  the  front  of  the  coat  ?  And  what  kind  of 
waistband  or  girdle  would  look  well  with  it  ?  Also  what  kind  of 
buttons  ?  So  much  for  the  velvet  coat ;  and  in  addition  I  want  to 
have  two  or  three  holland  costumes  made  for  him  to  run  about  in  the 
garden.  Would  white  or  coloured  braid  look  best  on  them  ?  And 
now  for  the  next  question.  We  are  quiet  folks  and  don’t  give  dinner 
parties,  but  occasionally  I  invite  two  or  three  intimate  friends  to  a 
six  o’clock  tea.  Now  what  are  the  requisites  of  a  nice  tea-table  at 
present  ?  Ought  there  to  be  anything  in  the  way  of  meat,  fish,  or 
fowl  ?  and  are  greens,  such  os  lettuce  and  cress,  suitable  ?  Should 
there  be  coffee  as  well  as  tea  on  the  table,  and  is  brown  bread  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  the  proper  thing  now-a-days  ?  Also  what  kind  of  jam 
or  jelly?  Are  tea-trays  getting  out  of  fashion,  and,  if  so,  what 
should  be  substituted  for  them  ?  Also  please  soggiest  one  or  two 
modes  of  spending  the  evening— music  and  singing  of  course,  but 
should  there  not  bo  a  little  variety  ?  We  don’t  have  any  dancing. 

I  am  beholden  to  your  Magazine  for  many  useful  hints  in  house¬ 
keeping,  &c.,  and  consider  it  to  be  a  very  useful  publication.”  [Dark 
blue  would  be  more  uncommon  than  dark  brown.  There  is  a  shade 
of  dark  peacock  blue  that  would  be  very  pretty  and  becoming.  As 
to  the  quantity,  it  depends  on  the  style  of  “  coat.”  As  your  little 
boy  is  so  young,  I  presume  you  mean  a  tunic,  for  which  you  will  find 
four  yards  sufficient.  White  net  frilling  will  do  very  well,  but  lace 
would  be  prettier.  The  band  must  be  of  the  velvet,  and  the  buttons 
of  smoked  pearl.  On  holland  dres.»,es  white  or  brown  braids  wash 
better  than  more  brilliant  colours.  If  all  your  guests  dine  early  and 
you  wish  to  give  them  “  high  tea,”  you  can  have  cold  meat,  fish,  fowl, 
&c.,  but  tea  as  generally  understood  at  present  is  refreshment  of  the 
slightest  description.  To  make  a  regular  meal  of  it,  such  as  you 
suggest,  you  should  have  both  tea  and  coffee ;  brown  bread  may 
appear  as  well  as  white,  but  both  should  be  cut  in  slices  and  buttered. 
You  can  also  have  varieties  of  cake  and  any  kind  of  preserve  you 
like.  A  pretty  Japanese  tea-tray  will  be  found  to  improve  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  table.  There  are  several  games  that  may  be  played  by 
the  young  people,  but  of  these  I  cannot  at  present  give  a  list.] 

Etiquette. 

R.  B. — I.  Begin  “Dear  Sir.”  2.  “Dear  Mr.  Smith.”  3.  Do  not 
give  your  card  to  the  servant  unless  the  lady  on  whom  you  are  calling 
is  not  at  home.  If  she  is  at  home  yon  need  not  leave  a  card  at  all ; 
but  if  the  lady  you  call  upon  is  married,  you  should  leave  two  of  your 
husband’s  cards  on  the  hall-table  as  you  pass  out.  If  she  is  not 
married,  leave  one.  If  your  husband  calls  with  you,  and  does  not  see 
the  master  of  the  house,  he  leaves  his  card  for  him.  Ladies  do  not 
accompany  their  callers  to  the  hall-door.  They  ring  for  the  servant 
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to  open  it,  unless  there  be  an  attendant  whose  constant  duty  is  to  be 
in  the  entrance-hall  to  attend  the  door. 

These  lines  are  extracted  from  a  charming  little  volume  entitled 
Lady  Jane  Qrey,  and  Other  Poeins,  by  J.  T.  R. 

"  I  DO  not  blame  the  queen  that  she  has  sent 
My  love  and  me  so  soon  to  that  fair  shore— 

The  other  side  of  death.  In  glad  content 
We  die,  to  live  undying  evermore. 

Our  twofold  life  shall  grow  one  perfect  whole 
There,  where  no  sin  can  mar  each  separate  soul. 

"  I  do  not  blame  her  that  our  eyes  have  seen 

The  last  of  earth  from  this  drear  prison-tower— 

A  prison  still  to  me  when,  as  the  queen, 

I  reigned  its  sovereign  in  my  ten  days’  power. 

How  gladly,  that  reign  ended,  from  my  head 
I  took  the  crown !  ‘  Let  me  go  home,’  I  said. 

“  And  I  go  home !” 

Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  for  February,  1877.  Will 
any  subscriber  forward  the  above  (post  paid)  for  i2  stamps  to  Mrs. 
T.  Sills,  Sudbrooke  House,  Aucaster,  Grantham  P 

Miss  Laurence  has  for  disposal  a  number *of  songs  and  pieces  very 
cheap.  Send  stamp  for  list  to  Lang^on  House,  82,  Victoria-park- 
road,  South  Hackney. 


NOTICE. 

Ladies  wishing  to  advertise  works  of  home  manufacture,  tinting  of 
cartes,  pet  animals,  Ac.,  for  sale,  can  do  so  in  this  portion  of  the 
paper.  Charge  for  insertion,  one  shilling  per  line  of  twenty  words. 

Advertisements  of  cosmetics,  depilatories,  and  hair -dyes  cannot  be 
inserted  here. 

Ladies’  own  materials  cut  out  and  fitted  at  a  moderate  charge  at 
Hmirietta-street,  Covent-garden.  Lessons  in  cutting  out  and  fitting. 
For  particulars  address  Madame  Letellier.  The  use  of  the  Wanzcr 
Sewing  Machine  and  the  new  Darning  Machine  taught.  Lessons 
free  to  purchasers. 

E.  B.  B.  colours  photographs  to  resemble  miniatures  on  ivory.  A 
specimen  may  be  seen  at  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Jones,  46,  Pall- 
mall.  Charge  from  los.  to  £5  5s.  Address  with  Editor.  Extract 
from  the  Exchange  and  Mart These  exquisitely  oil-painted  pho¬ 
tographs  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  carefully  executed  portraits 
in  oil.  The  photographs  themselvee  are  entirely  obliterated,  and 
therefore  the  portraits  are  as  unlikely  to  fade  or  lose  their  brilliancy 


NEW 

Publishers :  A.  Hammond  and  Co.,  Vigo-street,  Regent-street,  W. 

Nordisches  Lied.  Melodie  pour  piano.  ar  Gustav  Lange. 
Marked  price,  3s.  Not  for  a  long  time  have  we  met  with  a  melody 
so  pathetic,  so  beautiful,  and  so  well-arranged  as  this.  Where  did 
Herr  Lange  find  so  exquisite  an  air  P  He  has  recognised  its  intrinsic 
value  and  has  wisely  arranged  it  in  the  simplest  possible  manner 
without  variation  or  flourish  of  any  kind.  The  result  is  quite  per¬ 
fect,  and  Herr  Lange  may  thereupon  be  congratulated. 

Ftte  Militaire.  Galop  de  concert.  By  Gustav  Lange.  Marked 
price,  4s.  A  very  brilliant  but  not  at  all  difficult  galop,  the  time 
capitally  marked.  It  is  most  effective  on  the  piano,  but  would  make 
quite  a  sensation  played  by  a  military  band. 

Das  Fischermddchen  (Meyerbeer).  Gustav  Lange.  Marked  price, 
38.  Herr  Lange  was  in  a  happy  mood  when  he  wrote  this  arrange¬ 
ment.  To  use  a  drawing-room  phrase,  it  is  “  delightfully  pretty,”  and 
the  portion  where  the  melody  is  played  in  the  bass  gives  excellent 
practice  for  the  left  hand. 

Treues  Oedenken.  Melodie.  Gustav  Lange.  Marked  price,  3s. 
Another  very  charming  composition.  Herr  Lange  understands  how  to 
tie  brilliant  without  overweighting  the  melody. 

La  Cascade.  Morcean  de  concert.  Gustav  Lange.  Marked 
price,  4S.  In  the  rSverie  style,  and  more  difficult  than  the  preceding. 


as  any  painting.  The  advantage  of  oil  colouring  or  painting  over  the 
ordinary  water  colouring  is  that  any  slight  defect  can  be  rectified  by 
the  artist.  This  advantage  is  a  very  considerable  one.  Amongst  t’  ' 
specimens  that  we  saw  was  one  of  a  lady.  In  the  original  photograph  the 
eyes  were  cast  down,  and,  therefore,  invisible,  but  in  the  oil  painting 
t^  was  corrected,  and  they  looked  full  at  you.  Those  who  have  lost 
parent,  brother,  sister,  or  child,  and  have  experienced  the  difficulty  of 
getting  a  satisfactory  likener  s  of  them  from  poor  materials,  such  as 
some  faded  and  faulty  photographs,  will  appreciate  the  advantages  of 
the  art.” 

Lavinia’s  newly-invented  Dress  Suspender.  Ornamental,  elegant, 
easily  adjusted,  and  the  heaviest  skirt  will  not  drop.  Post  free, 
IS.  lod.  Recommended  by  Humming-Bird.  Lavinia,  Scadding’s 
Library,  Belgravia,  Pimlico.  Lavinia  makes  real  rock-coral  crosses, 
very  strong,  and  greatly  admired ;  fashionable  rock  and  seed  coral 
earrings,  massive,  or  light  tassel  pattern ;  elegant  festoon  necklaces 
in  five  rows ;  very  pretty  children’s  necklets  with  cross  attached  to 
centre ;  infants’  shoulder-knots,  two  qualities ;  infants’  handsome 
necklets,  to  match  best  shoulder-knots ;  handsome  massive  bracelets, 
with  two  tassels  on  each ;  same  pattern  without  tassels,  less  expen¬ 
sive;  chain  pattern,  to  pass  twice  round  the  wrist,  all  with  good 
snaps.  Also,  most  beautiful  brooches  of  rock  and  round  coral,  with 
loops  and  tassels,  all  post  free.  Lavinia  has  some  real  German 
onyx,  which  she  is  enabled  to  offer  much  under  price;  necklaces, 
crosses,  earrings,  brooches,  pendant  bracelets.  All  communications 
to  be  addressed  Lavinia,  Scadding’s  Library,  Belgrave-road,  Pimlico. 
Lavinia  will  pack  carefully,  and  prepay  carriage  of  parcels  over  £2 
to  any  of  the  Colonies,  is.  must  be  added  for  postage.  Lavinia’s 
price  list,  suitable  for  gifts. — Coral :  Massive  earrings,  3s.  4d. ;  tassel 
ditto,  4e. ;  festoon  necklaces,  9s. ;  children’s  necklets,  5s.  6d. ;  infants’ 
ditto,  5s.  6d. :  shoulder-knots,  pair,  2s.  fid. ;  ditto,  4s.  fid. ;  tassel 
bracelets,  pair,  los.  fid. ;  ditto,  8s. ;  ditto,  5s.  fid. ;  brooches,  los.  fid. ; 
coral  crosses,  is.  fid.  Onyx:  Onyx  stone  bracelets,  5s.  fid.  each; 
necklace  with  cross,  loe.  fid.  each;  ditto  with  5  elaborate  pen¬ 
dants,  ifis. ;  ditto  with  4  pear-shaped  pendants,  izs.  fid.;  earrings, 
4s. ;  brooches,  8s. ;  bracelets,  3s.  fid.  each ;  crosses,  is. ;  ditto,  is.  fid. ; 
red  ditto,  2s.  fid. ;  small  ditto,  is. ;  onyx  lockets,  iis.  Please  address, 
by  letter  only,  Lavinia,  Mr.  Scadding’s  Library,  Belgrave-road, 
Pimlico,  S.W. 

Ladies  about  to  Travel  should  write  to  Harron  for  a  dress 
trunk  30  inches  long,  with  tray,  for  los.  fid.  Illustrated  price  list  of 
dress  baskets,  trunks,  portmanteaus,  bags,  and  every  article  for 
travelling  free.  The  celebrated  “  Saratoga”  and  other  handsomely, 
fitted  American  trunks  below  the  prices  charged  in  America.  N.B. — 
The  carriage  from  London  is  very  trifling.— 2fii,  High  Holborn.— 
A  DVT. 


MUSIC. 

Ctavotte  de  la  Reine.  By  Scotson  Clark.  Marked  price,  3s. 
Shows  a  true  appreciation  of  the  nature  of  the  gavotte,  and  cultivated 
taste  as  a  composer.  Delicacy  of  touch  and  accuracy  of  time  are 
necessary  to  the  faithful  rendering  of  this  composition,  which,  in  more 
than  one  passage,  reminds  us  of  Mozart. 

Evangelin^s  Home.  Rdverie.  Moroeau  de  salon.  Par  A.  S. 
Dorla.  Marked  price,  3s.  A  graceful  melody,  with  variations  quite 
in  the  old-fashioned  stylo  of  our  school  days, 

RUverxe  Valse.  By  Charles  Alwens.  Marked  price,  3s.  Almost 
too  pretty  and  tender  in  expression  to  dance  to.  Page  4  is  as  original 
as  it  is  pleasing. 

Bohema.  Caprice  de  concert.  Par  Eugene  Ketterer.  Marked 
price,  38.  A  brilliant  and  rather  difficult  composition  in  mazurka 
time. 

Publishers :  Simpson  and  Co.,  Argyll-street,  Regent-street. 

The  Knight's  Leap.  Song.  Words  by  Charles  Kingsley.  Music 
by  J.  Hardman.  Marked  price,  2S.  net.  A  spirited  and  effective 
setting  of  Kingsley’s  well-known  words.  The  range  is  from  B  to  E, 
and  the  accompaniment  is  easy  enough  to  be  no  discouragement  to 
gentlemen  who  have  to  play  their  own. 
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